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Custom-Built Projective Methods: A Symposium! 
Introduction 


BERTRAM R. Forer 
Los Angeles, California 


It has been some time since the 
Rorschach and the TAT defined the 
limits and content of projective tech- 
niques. Diagnostic clinical psychology 
is no longer the technology of a few 
instruments of general applicability. 
It has broadened its scope not only in 
the direction of adding specific tests 
to its repertoire, but also toward the 
establishment of a metapsychology of 
personality evaluation based upon cog- 
nitive cues: perception, thinking, and 
fantasy. And this metapsychology tran- 
scends both specific tests and specific 
theories of personality. 

Looking backward, we can now see 
some of the limitations of the projec- 
tive instruments of which we expected 
so much. And we should be less 
surprised and discomfited by these 
limitations. 

In the earlier phases of our enthu- 
siasm about the new approach to 
assessing personality, we expected one 
or two standard instruments to pro- 
vide the basis for a total description 
of personality. Later we required that 
such instruments enable us to predict 
a variety of behavioral specificities for 
which the tests were not originally 
designed. And we had little conception 
of the personality correlates of the 
criterion behavior and even less of the 
way in which such personality corre- 
lates might be revealed in test data. 


We assumed that unconscious psy- 
chodynamics revealed in our test pro- 
tocols were correlated with, hence 
predictive of, behavior as if there were 
an isomorphic relationship between 
the test and the social world. We 
sought evidence of traits and impulses 
as if we believed that their derivatives 
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in fantasy and in perceptual organiza- 
tion in themselves were predictive 
cues. We have learned, however, that 
evidence of the magnitude of drives 
and traits does not necessarily relate 
directly to social behavior. There are 
other psychological determinants, em- 
phasized in ego psychology, which may 
alter considerably our expectations of 
how and why and to what degree any 
psychological force will be expressed 


overtly. 
As in the domain of psychotherapy 


we find at least two views of psy- 
chological organziation. One view de- 
scribes personality as a more or less 
self-contained system, following its 
own laws of change and interaction 
with the environment. In this view 
endogenous processes are described in 
their own terms and behavior is ac- 
counted for largely as an expression of 
the internal organization. The other 
view envisages personality in terms of 
shifting patterns of interaction or 
transaction with the environment. In 
the former view projective techniques 
are used to describe an essentially 
structured pattern of intrapsychic re- 
lationships: the personality descrip- 
tion or psychodynamic report. The 
latter view, emphasizing interaction 
with the environments, less clearly de- 
fines its goal of assessment. Most com- 
monly it involves describing behavior 
in terms of specified stimulus situa- 
tions, psychological tests or social 
situations. 

If we describe personality as an en- 
dogenous thing, which we understand 
by measuring all of its functions, struc- 
tures and internal relationships, our 
method must be comprehensive and 
measure everything of importance, 
assuming that we know what is im- 
portant. And there may always be 
something else that we have not yet 
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measured which may make a good deal 
of difference. 

If we choose to describe people in 
terms of their interaction with the en- 
vironment and wish to predict overt 
situational events, we need to work 
out dimensions by which we can de- 
scribe such interactions. We also need 
to understand a good deal more than 
we do about the relationships between 
reaction to external environmental 
stimuli and stimuli from within the 
organism, and the relative roles of ex- 
ternal stimuli and endogenous struc- 
ture and functions in governing be- 
havior. 

Whichever approach to personality 
may best suit our purposes or our own 
biases, we are continually faced with 
questions such as the following ones. 

1. How are the stable, enduring as- 
pects of personality related to specific 
test behavior? What relationships 
exist between test stimuli and the psy- 
chological function or structure that 
mediates a response? 


2. What are the relationships be- 
tween test stimuli and social stimuli? 
To what extent can we predict a so- 
cial response from responses to a par- 
ticular projective test? Can we ever 
hope to relate these two aspects of 
the psyche by means of standard tests? 

3. What is the role of stimulus struc- 
ture in enabling us to describe inter- 
nal structure and predict overt be- 
havior? 


4. How representative of the total 
personality is the response to any par- 
ticular test? 


5. How important is the degree of 
stability of response to specific test 
stimuli? 


We have seen a frenetic extension 
of application of conventional projec- 
tive methods into areas far from their 
original purpose of describing endoge- 
nous psychological processes and struc- 
tures. Tests are now used for a variety 
of overt behavioral predictions, for 
testing hypotheses about personality 
in general, for assessing personality 
change and planning psychotherapy, 
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for vocational counseling, industrial 
selection, evaluating the psychologi- 
cal impact of experiences, for compar- 
ative studies of myriad kinds of 
groups. 

As a result of the burgeoning de- 
mands that have been put upon pro- 
jective methods, limitations of partic- 
ular tests have been found and mis- 
used. Some findings have been used 
brashly to damn projective methods 
in toto. Other limitations have been 
emotionally denied or rationalized 
away. The most mature reaction has 
been to reevaluate the functions and 
limitations of the tests in terms of im- 
mediate research or diagnostic re- 
quirements. But this resolution, also, 
can have its deficiencies. During the 
past few years we have been deluged 
by the inventiveness of experimental 
and clinical psychologists who have 
attacked problems through the crea- 
tion of new test stimuli. Some of these 
tests are ingenious and some trivial. 
To be sure, inventiveness is a precious 
commodity, but it requires meaning: 
ful utilization. 

Our symposium is oriented toward 
clarifying some of the problems in- 
volved in custom-building projective 
techniques for the solution of concrete 
psychological problems, whether clin- 
ical or experimental. Some of the not- 
so-easily answered questions are these: 

1. What problems of validity and 
reliability arise from the custom- 
building of a projective test for a one 
shot investigation of a particular Te 
search problem? How important 1% 
standardization? How does such an €x- 
periment differ from one making use 
of new apparatus or a performance 
task? 

2. What kinds of test stimuli are 
likely to elicit what kinds of informa- 
tion? 

3. How much structure or ambigu: 
ity should be built into test stimuli 
to elicit the kind of information re 
quired for specific research or clinical 
task? 

4. What are the considerations and 
limitations of projective-clinical in- 
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terpretation of responses to new test 
stimuli? Are there any rules of trans- 
formation from known and standard 
techniques to new ones? 
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It is too much to expect that our 
panel members can answer all of 
these questions. Perhaps they can give 
us a few fresh ideas. 


/ Devising Projective Methods for Personality Research 
A. I. RABIN 


Michigan State University 


rne two major time-honored pro- 
jective methods — the TAT and the 
Rorschach — have been devised in an 
effort to assess the “total personality." 
Murray's catalog of "needs" and 
"press," Rorschach's original interpre- 
tive scheme involving affect, imagina- 
tion, perception of reality, etc., as well 
as the subsequent developments in 
psychoanalytic interpretation of the 
test (Schafer, 1954) , support the con- 
tention that an all-inclusive personal- 
ity portrayal is endeavored.) This de- 
scriptive idiographic approach in the 
clinical setting is amply justified. 
However, when research workers are 
concerned with answers to specific 
theoretical questions or with the ex- 
ploration and elucidation of specific 
personality variables, involving the 
nomothetic approach, the traditional 
techniques have been found wanting. 
They had to cast about for methods, 
although based on the projective hy- 
pothesis, that are particularly suited 
to the problems with which they were 
concerned. 

Thus, Franck and Rosen (1949) 
whose major concern was the study of 
masculinity-femininity felt that “Fre- 
quently the Rorschach and TAT are 
used to fathom such underlying 
trends, But, quantification is difficult, 
the information available is incidental 
to other purposes and is often absent 
in short records’ (p. 247). Conse- 
quently, they devised their own “pro- 
jective test of masculinity-femininity" 
which attempts to address itself exclu- 
sively to this trait and measure it 
along a continuum between extreme 

olarities. 

Another example of the same trend 
is represented in Blum's (1949) intro- 
duction of the Blacky Pictures. The 
author was concerned with the experi- 
mental investigation of Freud's theory 
of psychosexual development and for 


obvious reasons felt that projective 
methods would be most suitable for 
such an investigation. However, Blum 
states: 

Once limited to the field of projective 
testing, the task then centered upon which 
instrument to use for the purposes of the 
experiment. The two more or less standard 
projective techniques in current clinical prac- 
tice are the Rorschach Test and the Thematic 
Apperception Test. Personality interpretations 
based upon a subjects performance on these 
tests are frequently psychoanalytically ori- 
ented. There are numerous test clues which 
can be fitted into the psychoanalytic context. 
But such interpretations are largely indirect 
and involve a great many inferences from the 
data. Therefore, it was felt that a new 
approach, utilizing advantages of the projec- 
tive methods while at the same time related 
more directly to psychoanalytic theory might 
be more fruitful (p. 13). 

Many more instances could be cited 
in which similar reasons are given for 
devising new projective methods in 
the study of specific personality prob- 
lems. In some studies the new device 
is chiefly a modification or adaptation 
ol older ones, such as in Davids’ 
(1955) investigation of the Alienation 
syndrome; in others, new stimuli or 
new situations are introduced, as 
illustrated by the tests we just cited. 
Whether the new method, utilizing 
the projective hypothesis, is entirely 
original or whether it is a modification 
and an adaptation of a method pre- 
viously available, it is important to 
examine the causes of its greater effi- 
ciency and superiority over the more 
popular and conventional methods in 
use. As a matter of fact, highly suc 
cessful efforts to test specific hypothe- 
ses by means of the Rorschach and 
TAT have been reported. Aronson's 
(1952) "Study of Freudian theory by 
means of the Rorschach test” and the 
experiments reported by McClelland, 
Atkinson, Clark and Lowell (1953) 
based on some of the TAT cards may 
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serve as illustrations. In these situa- 
tions the investigators are not con- 
cerned with the "total personality" 
and therefore deal selectively with 
those aspects of the responses which 
are more directly relevant to the prob- 
lem under examination. Special indi- 
ces, content, test variables and scoring 
methods are employed. These are 
more directly pointed at the per. 
sonality characteristic or theoretical 
relationship under the investigator's 
scrutiny. 

Thus, we may discern three major 
trends in personality research which 
employs devices based on the projec- 
tive hypothesis: 

1. The utilization of conventional 
techniques, i.e., stimuli consisting of 
available projective methods accom- 
panied by a delimitation of the 
amount of obtained information used 
for the purposes of the specific prob- 
lem under consideration. ‘This circum- 
scribed use of response material is 
related to the predictions made, such 
as in Aronson’s (1952) study, men- 
tioned above, or in the study by Ver- 
nier, Whiting and Meltzer (1955) 
which reports an interesting attempt 
at “prediction of specific behavior.” 
Relevant indices, test variables, etc., 
are stated beforehand as predictors. 

2. The modification of older meth- 
ods by injecting or introducing new 
content or by modifying the stimulus 
material in the hope of evoking re- 
sponses relevant to the hypo esis 
being tested. Davids (1955), for ex- 
ample, utilized the tautophone prin- 
ciple and the sentence completion 
method; however, the phrases and the 
stems (i.c, stimuli) were so designed 
as to elicit responses directly relevant 
to his variables of egocentricity, anx- 
iety, distrust, etc. The inclusion of 
non-TAT cards by McClelland, et al. 
(1958) in their study of the achieve- 
ment motive is a similar operation. 
Here we have an acceptance of the 
over-all principle and modality of a 
technique, but also the actual modifi- 
cation of the specific “sets” as repre- 
sented by the stimulus material. 
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3. The devising of new and origi- 
nal stimuli, for the projective test 
situation, designed to elicit responses 
which have a direct bearing upon the 
hypothesis stated. The Blacky (Blum, 
1949) consists of a series of animal 
pictures, each of which is designed to 
produce some information regarding 
a specific psychosexual dimension. In 
this instance the novelty of the set of 
stimuli is accompanied by novelty in 
principle as well. Unlike the TAT, 
the projection involves identification 
with animals rather than with human 
"heroes." 

Thus, to summarize the three types 
of projective method employed in per- 
sonality research; there are differences 
in stimulus, principle of projection 
and response material used. In the 
first instance, no modifications in stim- 
ulus and principle take place; only 
limits are placed on the amount of 
information related to the hypothesis. 


In the second instance, the principle 
remains the same, but the stimuli are 
modified and to some extent custom- 
made. No special limitations are made 
on the response material for the 
design includes its processing and 
utilization. 

Finally, the completely new custom- 
made projective method represents 
innovation both in stimulus and prin- 
ciple. Again, here as in the previous 
instance, the response material is not 
delimited, but entirely used in the 
service of the hypotheses and predic- 
tion. 

It is not sufficient to propose an 
analysis of factors involved in the 
application of special projective tech- 
niques to personality research. Nor is 
it enough to delineate the more gen- 
eral characteristics of methods devised 
for specific research projects. We now 
must penetrate a bit further below the 
surface of our classification and evolve 
some principles which are the core of 
custom-made projective techniques or 
which underlie the “more direct” ap- 
proach to specific variables, predic- 
tions, theories or hypothesis-testing. 

Franck and Rosen (1949) preferred 
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to devise a special technique for the 
study of masculinity-femininity be- 
cause the use of the more global 
methods (Rorschach, TAT) makes 
quantification difficult and “the infor- 
mation available is incidental to other 
purposes." They wanted a direct focus 
on masculinity-femininity. Blum 
(1949) who was concerned with a 
major aspect of psychoanalytic theory 
felt that a new approach was neces- 
sary. The characteristics of such an 
approach was its more direct relation- 
ship to psychoanalytic theory which 
would not involve indirect interpreta- 
tions and numerous inferences based 
on a variety of test clues. It may be 
Stated that these investigators pre- 
ferred to shoot at the target with a 
rifle than to use the shotgun approach. 

However, what is involved in the 
“more direct” approach which mini- 
mizes inferences and indirect interpre- 
tations? We must deal first with the 
nature of the stimulus in the projec- 
tive situation; then, with the response 
material it elicits; and, finally, with 
their relationship to the personality 
variable, characteristic or theory under 
study. 

In attempting to predict behavior 
of TB patients (Leaving the Hospital 
Against Medical Advice vs. Maximum 
Hospital Benefit) Vernier et al (1955) 
administered three projective tech- 
niques— the Rorschach, TAT and 
HTP. The most effective item in the 
total battery turned out to be the 
“House” drawing. The authors gen- 
eralize from this finding that the 
"major implication ... for projective 
methods would appear to be a con- 
firmation of the importance of analy- 
sis of interaction between person and 
situation for accurate behavioral pre- 
diction. ..it is essential that the tests, 
while ambiguous, present stimuli 
which tap the specific situation or 
area in which the behavior to be pre- 
dicted occurs" (pp. 181-182). Simi- 
larly, Sigel (1960) in his recent dis- 
cussion on the "application of pro- 
jective techniques to research with 
children" makes a plea for "situation- 
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ally relevant content in projective 
tests." More specifically he suggests 
that "A fruitful approach in resolving 
some of the problems...is the use of 
stimuli depicting particular situations 
relevant to the variable under study 
+++ unless the content of the projective 
and the variable measured have some 
specific relationship accurate predic- 
tions are difficult to make" (p. 356). 
In the same vein Kagan (1960) de- 
cries the “...decreased concern both 
with the nature of the stimulus input 
and the cognitive process associated 
with the verbalized fantasy response" 
(р. 106), in his discussion of thematic 
apperceptive techniques with children. 

It appears that the specific relation- 
ship of the stimulus to the anticipated 
behavioral prediction or the investi- 
gated variable is a necessary condition 
for projective methods in personality 
research. However, we must ask our- 
selves — what are the ingredients or 
the elements constituting such a rela- 
tionship? 

On the one extreme we can speak 
of such a close relationship or simi- 
larity between the stimulus and the 
referent that we have identity. A di- 
rect question would be such a stimu- 
lus, but could no longer be classified 
as a projective technique. Allport 
(1950) feels, and he has a good deal 
support for his position, that “normal 
subjects... tell you by the direct meth- 
od precisely what they tell you by the 
projective method." However, our re- 
peated experiences in clinical and 
research situations do not substantiate 
this statement. The study by Davids 
and Pildner (1958) comparing direct 
and projective methods under dif. 
ferent conditions of motivation clear- 
ly shows the deceptive and defensive 
operations reflected in the direct 
methods. 

We must, therefore, have similarity 
of stimulus to the variable investi- 
gated, but not identity. Hence, the 
move has to be in the direction of 
ambiguity, But the range of ambigu- 
ity is quite large. What would be the 
optimum along this dimension? 
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If we were to place the Rorschach 
at the other pole of the directness-in- 
directness or ambiguity-clarity con- 
tinuum, we find that it too has been 
rejected in studies of specific vari- 
ables. The Rorschach gives us much 
information — structural as well as 
contentual, but it deals with a finite 
number of variables, i.c. accuracy of 
perception, mode of perception, etc., 
which are directly related to the stim- 
uli themselves. However, when we 
come to more general variables (such 
as empathy) or to an array of specific 
predictions of behavior (e.g. reaction 
to frustration) the interpretations we 
make are based on many inferences 
and intermediate hypotheses concern- 
ing the quantity, quality and interre- 
lationships between the multitude of 
test factors. Different interpreters may 
sclect different factors for placement 
in the interpretive jackpot, because 
there is little in the nature of the 
stimulus and, consequently, of the cor- 
responding responses, which deals di- 
rectly with "empathy" or "reaction to 
frustration." 

It must be mentioned parenthet- 
ically that the ambiguity-clarity (or 
explicitness) polarity, as represented 
in the examples given above, is not 
absolute. The direct item of a ques- 


‘tionnaire is open to different seman- 


tic interpretations by the subject and 
therefore partakes of ambiguity. The 
Rorschach card, on the other hand, 
involves a degree of clarity or explicit- 
ness as reflected in popular responses 
and in over-all meaning of cards as 
recently demonstrated in a semantic 
differential analysis of these stimuli 
(Rabin, 1959) . 

Despite the imperfections in this 
dichotomy we may now assay a state- 
ment of the desirable characteristics 
of a custom-made projective method. 
From the point of view of the stimu- 
lus it is necessary that it not be iden- 
tical (OSS-type of task) with the var- 
iable or prediction in order to min- 
imize defensiveness and evasion and 
yet be related to the variable. In other 
words, the stimulus should present 
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some elements which it has in com- 
mon with the situation or character- 
istic concerning which prediction is 
desirable. These common elements 
trigger off a wide range of association 
chains, ranging from secondary to pri- 
mary process, in relation to the topic 
under study, They allow us to break 
into the associational network ema- 
nating from the particular topic and 
give us direct clues to the intensity 
and extensity related to its significance 
for the individual. 

As far as the responses are con- 
cerned, it must be realized that they 
are not entirely dependent on the 
stimulus, but on the degree of sophis- 
tication and insight of the responder. 
The response depends so much on 
what the subject thinks he is giving 
the examiner and on the distortions 
he needs to introduce in his responses. 
Expansion of this topic and лег 
reiteration of the well known exam- 
iner-examinee interaction process at 
this juncture will take us beyond the 
confines of a brief paper. 

Finally, after discussing the char- 
acteristics of custom-made projective 
tests, i.c.—stimuli, the question arises, 
how does one devise them, obtain 
them or invent them? Here we come 
to depend upon the creativity, ingenu- 
ity and inventiveness of the author of 
a new projective method. He has to 
draw on his own "apperceptive mass” 
or, as Colby (1958) puts it, on the 
"central psychic activity whose opera- 
tions are inaccessible to consciousness" 
in order to make that "creative leap." 
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“Custom-Made or Store-Bought Projective Techniques” 
What Do They Represent? 


FRED J. GOLDSTEIN 
Los Angeles Psychiatric Service 


In selecting what projective tech- 
nique responses might “represent,” 
my indebtedness to one of my teachers 
and idols, Dr. Egon Brunswik will be 
manifest, Dr. Brunswik stressed the 
need for complexity, objectivity, and 
representativeness in many of his 
writings. In this paper, (a) there will 
be an attempt to deal with the lack ol 
representativeness in some ol the as- 
sessment studies; (b) then to indicate 
the nature of the unit in projective 
techniques and (с) the др: аз- 
sumptions we rely on in building in- 
terpretations and custom-made addi- 
tions to the projective-test library; 
(d) problems of constancy vs. vari- 
ability, and (c) finally, the problem 
of levels in projective devices, It is 
obvious that in this symposium one 
can hardly do justice to the tremen- 
dous literature and will of necessity 
merely touch upon many of the criti- 
cal issues facing the alert, research- 
minded clinician who used the cus- 
tom-made and conventional projec- 
tive techniques. 


A. Representativeness in Assessment 
Studies: 

One of the cardinal roots for much 
of the creative additions to our pro- 
jective tests rests in the psychoana- 
lytic, psychodynamic cornerstone of 
psychic determinism. In the first ma- 
jor assessment project led by H. A. 
Murray, the custom-made tradition 
began, which attempted to plumb the 
depths and explore the surface of a 

rson in order to cover the total 
“personality.” 

However, even before the Harvard 
study in 1938, assessment of academic 
success existed and was rooted in esti- 
mation of intelligence, As long as “g”, 
a unitary factor, could predict future 
performance reasonably well from an 
index of capacity in the cognitive 


sphere, reliance on such approaches 
justifiably grew. 

In such a situation the early suc- 
cess of prediction was impressive, for 
the criterion of future school per- 
formance and one's pencil test per- 
formance were quite similar. The 
“representativeness” of the reality de- 
mands in the test material sample ac- 
counted for a good deal of the vari- 
ance involved in making "g" a clear- 
cut, straightforward link to predicting 
future behavior, However, even here 
non-intellective factors began to loom 
larger on the horizon as personality- 
clinical developments stressed the 
under-achiever and the emotionally 
blocked in school performance. 


In two subsequent assessment 
studies, that of the O.S.S. (1948) and 
the Kelly and Fisk (1951) study of 
graduate students in clinical psychol- 
Ogy, success in prediction was much 
poorer. In the O.S.S. study, the bar- 
rage of expert judges proved disap- 
pointing and found their ability to 
evaluate the “total experience" almost 
impossible. The criterion towards 
which they were aiming was a situa- 
tion they knew almost nothing about. 
There was no awareness of the par- 
ticular stresses and the particular en- 
vironmental variables that these men 
they were to evaluate would be placed 
in. Confronted with this task they fell 
back on constructs that again assumed 
a pervasive psychic determinism in 
which the ability to stand stress was 
considered from the point of view of 
such concepts as "frustration toler- 
ance," "ego strength" and the like. 
The human's ability to withstand 
various pressures is not independent 
of the nature of the stress, the situa- 
tion in which such stress is adminis- 
tered, or the condition of the indi- 
vidual at such a particular time. 
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Hence, it is clear that the global pre- 
diction here of strength, adjustment 
capacity, or whatever, was without 
representation for any real live situa- 
tion like the one they would face if 
sent, for example, to do espionage 
work in a hostile environment. 

In the Kelly and Fiske study 
(1951) , the Miller Analogies test and 
the Strong Vocational Interest battery 
were the best predictors of future suc- 
cess as rated by supervisors in clinical 
psychology. The notable lack of suc- 
cess of this project is indicated by the 
fact that the highest correlations with 
the criterion accounted for no more 
than 16% of the variance. McNemar, 
(1952) in a review of the study, con- 
cluded that perhaps psychologists 
have oversold themselves in certain 
areas, if this was the best judging they 
could do. The raters were finally 
given the less complex rating task of 
considering only three variables: aca- 
demic performance, research compe- 
tence, and clinical competence again 
without success, The differences among 
average ratings for different installa- 
tions was significant at the 1% level 
indicating that these three terms 
meant different things to different 
groups of raters when applied to the 
V.A. trainees being rated. This high- 
lights the often overlooked fact that 
if one fails to predict future perform- 
ance, it is not necessarily the test that 
is invalid, but that it could also be 
the fallible criterion or the biased 
judges. This brings us back to the 
haunting questions of what constructs 
projective tests could represent, what 
kind of unit should we expect if it is 
to represent the personality—as de- 
fined by the user of projective tech- 
niques—and what are projective tech- 
niques representative of? Questions 
that are far more readily raised than 
answered. 


B. The Unit: 


If projective test responses and the 
person’s world inferred from his re- 
sponses are isomorphic in some for- 
mulative sense, we would expect a 
sample of the person’s behavior in the 
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test situation to be highly correlated 
with the person's mode of responding 
to other aspects of his world. 

In Figure A, I have tried to indi- 
cate the unit as a lens-model similar 
to Dr. Egon Brunswick's lens model. 
The unit is obviously quite a large 
one with little hope of independence 
among the different nodal points of 
the unit. The interaction of tester 
and test material, of patient and test, 
and of patient and test-clinician have 
been indicated by research findings in 
the literature. For purposes of lucidity 
and visual simplicity the idea of one 
clinician rather than several is shown 
thereby removing the possibility of 
checking the' representativeness of 
clinicians in relation to Point B. Re- 
turning to the Total Unit, we could 
enlarge the situation B into Ву, В», 
etc, which would give us something 
like the Michigan Study where the 
data available exceed the clinician's 
degree of motivation or effective di- 
gestive capacities. Usually the interac 
tion of B and C, ie, clinician and 
test situation, are not separated, and 
one assumes that the judgment D is a 
function of B, or some single cues in 
B. The McFarlane and Tuddenbam 
suggestion for micro-studies of color, 
form, etc, as correlated with E will 
necessarily leave out certain parts of 
information that contribute in a con- 
stant error sense (CE) , thus lowering 
the level of correlation expected. 


Let us assume as unimportant the 
immediate environmental surround- 
ings and the cultural-social forces that 
lower our predictive expectations. In 
C—the clinician—we also have to con- 
sider the role of the theoretical sys- 
tem of constructs that cause him to fo- 
cus on some variables and eliminate 
those deemed not relevant according 
to such a frame of reference, Obvious- 
ly the dimensions chosen for any par- 
ticular study would be a function of 
the test variables in common use and 
the theoretical frame of reference em- 
ployed, etc. For example, one might 
look at the Rorschach from the point 
of view of primary process thinking 
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is the person as he arrives at testing affected by the external world and present 
presses he brings to treatment. 

is the test and interview situation through which he responds. The lens is depicted 
as concave to illustrate the broad range of responses of verbal and non-verbal variety 
emitted in the test situation, 

is the clinician who responds to and interacts with the test material and the patient 
in the test situation, The convex lens demonstrates the focussing activity of the 
clinician who utilizes some of the obtained cues or materials and discards others. 
represents the focus of the clinician offered in some report, decision or verbalization 
about the patient as seen in situation B at time of testing. 

the judgment usually refers to, or assumes something about P, „ or about an extra- 
test situation which is inferred from the interaction of A and C through B. 

would be correlation between the cues obtained in the test or interview and 
behavior in P, situation — which is referred to as empirical validity of behavior in 
tests as predictive of extra-test behavior. 

would refer to judgmental validity, i.e., the correlation between the judgment of 
clinician and extra-test performance predicted. The "accuracy" of the judge would 
be the correlation between these two correlation cocfficients. 

(Note: — for purposes of comprehension the single situation P, rather than a num- 
ber of situations has been included. This multi-situational vs. single situational 


model would highlight the enduring vs. the transient aspects of the person.) 


vs. secondary process thinking, of ego- 
defenses, impulse-drive balance, M:C 
ratio, of interpersonal relations, verbal 
clues to intelligence, character struc- 
ture, or for problem areas in the per- 
sonality, Ihe richness of projective 
techniques is also the reason why it 
is difficult to assign invalidity to the 
test rather than to the operations and 
dimensions utilized in the particular 
research attempt. Cronbach (1955) 
used the analogy of information 
theory to indicate that band width 
and response fidelity are mutually ex- 
clusive demands one can make on a 


communication system. The wider the 
band of information you obtain, the 
higher the noise level and the lower 
the fidelity. On the other hand, the 
narrower the band width, the higher 
the accuracy and fidelity expected. If 
we seek information about many 
facets in varying amounts, the Ror- 
schach certainly has few equals. The 
pure dimensions of Cattell (factorial- 
ly so, at any rate) are indicative of 
some narrower segment of the total 
range having greater precision of 
measurement than the projective tech- 
niques. To validate such a broad 
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band, theories and constructs are 
forged to accomplish the task of per- 
son-evaluation. Construct validity is 
one approach “when the tester has no 
definite criterion measure of the qual- 
ity with which he is concerned and 
must use indirect measures. Here, the 
trait or quality underlying the test 
is of central importance.” Cronbach 
and Meehl (1952) and Loevinger 
and Meehl (1957) have recently 
stressed the need for support from 
varied sources for such validation 
(Cronbach, 1955) and people like 
Shneidman (1959) conclude that un- 
til our theoretical structure is factu- 
ally sound no construct validation of 
projective test theory is possible. In 
their original article on Construct 
Validity, Cronbach and Meehl (1952) 
spoke of the need for a nomological 
network of theory where one tackled 
now one part and now another of the 
theoretical structure to attempt to val- 
idate it. What emerges from this crude 
example of a model indicated here 
would suggest that the links between 
the different segments and the interac- 
tional effects of all such points on the 
rest of the chain would be the en- 
compassing unit. At least this would 
be our ultimate goal if there is to be 
a total understanding of the behavior- 
al unit we often fractionate. 'The 
price we pay for the fractional view 
is a lowering of correlations and an 
increase in the "error" variance to the 
point where we feel less than secure 
despite an ocean of conflicting re- 
search findings. What Brunswik called 
Classical Design where one can hold 
all variables save one constant has 
little relevance in projective technique 
research if this lens model correctly 
approximates the unit involved. For 
most people with limited amounts of 
energy and time, the task appears, and 
probably is, too formidable. However, 
if we are merely to accept the test as 
effective for indicating executive abil- 
ity, or future psychiatric performance 
without considering the links in the 
chain, custom-made efforts are likely 
to prove sterile, One might readily 
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“invent” a drawing test of policemen 
and crooks for delinquents, drawing 
of a nude couple for the sexually 
troubled, and drawing of the family 
for the young man having trouble at 
home, etc, Such things are being done. 
I would argue that each point of the 
lens model bears special investigation 
and proliferative additions just men- 
tioned take little cognizance of the 
extant complexity. In the rest of the 
clinical world, instruments are not 
broadly applied before there is con- 
trolled evidence for effectiveness and 
for misleading dangers. One сап ot 
get a representative sample of just one 
point and ignore all other nodal 
points and generalize as though these 
points have been considered. 


An additional problem in the area 
of unit size is made up of clinical 
judgment itself, which has been, for 
purposes of simplifying the exposi- 
tion, considered another Skinnerian 
empty black box. The judgment of 
the clinician appears to be a process 
whereby the clinician finds many dif- 
ferent clues accumulating evidence 
for a final inference. Each of these 
cues is weighted in some crude fash- 
ion, making a certain inference more 
or less probable in the final judg- 
ment. At the same time, if there is the 
odd, single instance of a very gross 
sort, the cards are thrown in, so to 
speak, and is significant for the clini- 
cal diagnosis made. So that a single 
response on Card II of “blood oozing 
from a syphilitic vagina” gives the 
clinician his final diagnosis. None of 
these single cues is itself of a high 
level of probability, but by an inner 
additive kind of weighting based on 
frequency and intensity of the cues 
observed the clinical judgment is 
reached. If one tries to predict anxiety 
based on shading, as seen in c re- 
sponses on the Rorschach, it again 
does not represent the end result that 
it is supposed to test. In addition, the 
interaction between the person and 
the examiner, between the set of the 
subject, and the stimulus pull, high- 
light the need for considering the in- 
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teractional effects among these vari- 
ables in any research design aimed at 
evaluating a projective test. Now, let 
us look at some of the implicit as- 
sumptions underlying our interpre- 
tive role. 


C. Implicit Assumptions: 

Explicit statements of our assump- 
tions in evaluating projective material 
are few. Gardner Lindzey (1952) 
stated some of the critical assumptions 
made for most projective technique 
interpretations. (1) We assume that 
the person completing an incomplete, 
or unstructured task, is revealing of 
the individual's own strivings, dispo- 
sitions and conflicts. In our model, the 
relative contribution of the subject is 
only part of the total (ool ee 
sponse situation. It is incumbent on 
us to borrow S. S. Stevens’ phrase 
(1951) to "define the stimulus" as 
well as the response part that comes 
from the uniqueness of the person. 
Similarly, the present writer has used 
the M.A.P.S. material where the pic- 
ture was varied as to background and 
the figures to evaluate the contribu- 
tion of the physical stimulus to the 
stories. (2) Aon: implicit assump- 
tion is that recurrent themes or per- 
severative trends are particularly apt to 
mirror the impulses and affects of the 
story-teller or person being tested. 
Here, we overlap with the realm of 
test-retest reliability of themes, re- 
sponses, etc, which is covered in a 
later section on stability and variabil- 
ity of responses. Suffice it to say that 
many perseverative actions can be 
aimed at hiding or disguising genuine 
conflicts or impulses, as well. Saliency 
is not necessarily equivalent to fre- 
quency of elicitation. (3) The assump- 
tion that greater unstructuredness 
elicits more unconscious and dynamic 
material. Schafer has asserted (1958) 
that where the poor, fluid or concret- 
istic response occurs in the Wechsler- 
Bellevue, he finds the other tests going 
along with the schizophrenic diag- 
nosis. But where the projective ma- 
terial shows signs of a thought dis- 
order, it occasionally indicates “regres- 
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sion in the service of the ego” or a 
kind of mild loosening of less severe 
pathognomonic import, Here, too, the 
evidence is conflictual rather than 
clear. The level of communication 
and meaning will be discussed subse- 
quently. (4) An important question 
concerning the centrality of conflicts 
found must be raised, too. Can stories 
or Rorschach responses reflect mo- 
mentary dispositions as well as endur- 
ing characteristics of the personality? 
The Holt and Luborsky attempt to 
rate psychiatric residents on the basis 
of their projective test responses indi- 
cated that often these people gave 
very "sick" test responses, which could 
(to my mind) represent the attempts 
by resident-applicants to impress the 
psychologists with their ability to re- 
gress, or give "free" responses indi- 
cating self-insight, or whatever they 
felt would aid their application, San- 
ford (1936) and Murray (1938) have 
also indicated that food hunger or de- 
tective stories preceding a projective 
test lead to a marked emphasis in the 
food content or the malevolent figures 
seen. Our current evidence would sug- 
gest that tests are responsive to both 
situational and enduring aspects of 
the personality, It is accepted by most 
that fantasy and projective material 
are far from perfectly correlated with 
overt behavior (Little, 1959). (5) An 
important assumption is often made 
that projective material gets at uncon- 
scious material that cannot be ob- 
tained through other more direct 
methods such as the anamnesis, ques- 
tionnaire, direct interview, etc. Little 
and Shneidman (1959) found greater 
congruency among clinicians about di- 
agnosis from anamnestic data for psy- 
chosis than from test judges. One must 
consider the task that is required of 
the clinician. If he were required to 
predict what he has little knowledge 
of, his techniques would be irrelevant. 
Similarly, some aspects of test re- 
sponses are common to all verbal com- 
munications, all interpersonal com- 
munications, hence not distinctive for 
the test situation. It is because of just 
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such implicit assumptions largely, 
rooted in psychoanalytic theory and 
its cornerstone of psychic determin- 
ism, that we present a person with 
tests bearing some face validity in the 
area sought. Our answers are not un- 
contaminated by all of the variables 
stemming from performance, etc., and 
there is little basis for a one-to-one 
correspondence between the obtained 
response, depth, and centrality of con- 
flict in the person, implicit in our cre- 
ation of such custom-built devices. 


D. Levels and Personality Structure: 

The question of what level projec- 
tive tests represents is as yet an open 
question. Forer (1960) differentiated 
the problem of predicting behavioral 
specifics from predicting intrapsychic 
systems by the terms intrinsic vs. ex- 
trinsic prediction. Where one has to 
predict across tests that are all measur- 
ing depth hypothetically, there is little 
correspondence between tests for such 
common interpretations of the person- 
ality. The argument then runs that 
congruence among levels should not 
be expected, since they are of differ- 
ent intensity, form, level of thresh- 
old for behavior. It is quite common 
for the clinician to assume that any 
contradictory material found refers to 
material from different levels. An ex- 
ample would be that of a person show- 
ing great strength and independence 
in his TAT heroes, and having a Ror- 
schach filled with oral responses. The 
clinician would conclude that while 
there is a hyper-masculine independ- 
ent facade, there are underlying in- 
tense oral needs which the patient 
tends to deny. There are times when 
we know that it is possible to utilize 
these different levels to predict outer 
behavior more accurately. E. F, Bruns- 
wik (1942), for example, had her 
children rated according to their as- 
sumed motivation rather than their 
outer behavior. She found that per- 
ception in depth was not inferior to 
surface perception, but that there 
were more alternative manifestations 
of an underlying drive. In one in- 
stance, overt behavioral ratings on ex- 
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uberance and irritability were found 
to correlate negatively with each 
other (-.52). But both of these cor- 
related with the drive for aggression 
so that a multiple correlation between 
either exuberance or irritability and 
aggression had an r of plus .73, while 
the individual r's with aggression 
were .30 and 41, So that adolescents 
were found to show clusters of outer 
behavior with a strong aggressive 
drive, and not the single behavior in- 
terpretable from an underlying drive. 
This illustrates one of the stumbling 
blocks to one trying the direct trans- 
lation across levels in an effort to ob- 
tain external prediction. 


Attempts to obtain something that 
would integrate a variety of separate 
aspects of the personality in depth 
have led to a marked trend for the 
larger unit. Cattell's source traits, G. 
S. Klein’s (1958) perceptual attitudes, 
and Schafer (1958) in stressing the 
formal, structural characteristics, in- 
dicate this felt need for understanding 
the inner forces that motivate and 
direct behavior that might prove more 
stable and less elusive, Recently Leary 
has developed an empirical multi-level 
conception of personality evaluation 
based on TAT stories and material. 
This system seems to me to deal much 
more with preconscious rather than 
unconscious levels. The links from 
depth to surface and to the outside 
world are as yet not forged; and many 
factor-analytic studies of projective 
batteries show little correlation among 
the tests themselves. Stone and Dellis 
(1960) note that pseudo-neurotic 
schizophrenics show good reality con- 
tact and little overt sign of the under- 
lying psychosis which appears clearly 
on projective tests. (Dr. Sharma and 
I had psychiatrists rate 52 symptoms 
collected in the literature differenti- 
ating the pseudo-neurotic, latent, am- 
bulatory, borderline and pre-schizo- 
phrenic groups. There was little intra- 
judge, or inter-judge consistency in 
the ratings). There are some aspects 
of personality which run through all 
projective tests to different extents, so 
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that Carr (1956) reported that the 
expression of affect in the TAT, SCT 
and Rorschach showed similar infor- 
mation. The dynamic ebb and flow 
of defenses, of levels in a response, of 
drive involved vs. ego-involved, etc., 
is far less prominent now. The indi- 
vidual clinician who showed himself 
an intuitive, free-associative-creator of 
a personality portrait out of a proto- 
col, has much less of an audience to- 
day in our psychological literature. 
The move is toward the larger and 
more stable structural aspects of per- 
sonality. This brings us to our final 
section on Constancy vs, Variability. 
E. Constancy and Variability in Pro- 
jective Techniques: 

The assumption that has consider- 
able following in our daily lives is that 
a person remains recognizably the 
same in some very important areas. 
The difficulty in stating what these 
areas are is rooted in problems men- 
tioned earlier, as well as in the ques- 
tion of reliability for the person, and 
reliability of the person's responses as 
filtered through a particular instru- 
ment. The variations of examiner-sex, 
of set, of test situation being ignored 
for our purposes here, the aim of un- 
derstanding whether what we see is 
situational, inter-situational, ubiqui- 
tous, or unique, even for this person 
in this situation, is a formidable prob- 
lem. The usual notions of reliability 
demanded of tests have not been sat- 
isfactorily adapted to projective de- 
vices. The question of constancy has 
two main aspects: whether the person 
is in some sense constant, and whether 
the test stimuli are adequate to obtain 
samples of these areas of constancy. 
The work of Bert Kaplan with repeat 
Rorschachs suggests that one can ob- 
tain as many as four or five different 
Rorschachs from some individuals. 
Repeat TATs, where the person is 
asked not to give the same stories, 
show a wide range of responses, There 
may be constant elements of style, of 
speech, of syntactical structure, of the 
use of personal pronouns, personal 
references, asides, oohs and ahs, which 
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could be highly meaningful as cues to 
some aspects of personality, The re- 
liability of profiles, of scores, of indi- 
vidual scores under changes of set or 
instructional variations suggest that 
not all scores are equally constant. 
Also, the specific level of interpreta- 
tion or rating demanded would make 
a marked difference in reliability of 
obtained information. At one extreme 
of structure and stimulus specificity, 
the veridicality of perception remains 
constant. Intrinsic factors fare less 
well TAT judges in Little and 
Shneidman’s (1959) study of anam- 
nestic data and psychological test data 
as sources for rating found TAT 
judges having significantly lower re- 
iability figures than judges of other 
tests. Whether one is talking of the 
judges or the test is not known from 
the particular study. If we have, how- 
ever, a projective device that is delib- 
erately unstructured, the problem is 
one of assessing the extent to which 
the set and extra-test factors interact 
with the particular device for a par- 
ticular person, so as to reveal the shift- 
ing and stable characteristics of this 
individual. If, however, dimensions 
such as R or F on the Rorschach can 
be readily altered, while CF is a very 
stable characteristic of the person, re- 
gardless of minor shifts in environs, 
we would look for more information 
from such material than from the less 
stable dimensions, and hope for our 
clues in such responses. Similarly, if 
we found that motor inhibition pre- 
ceding the taking of the Rorschach 
increases M, or that under varying 
stresses R is inconstant, the reliability 
of findings where these dimensions are 
used to indicate other personality 
characteristics, would prove question- 


: able. Studies of the sex of the exam- 


iner highlight the fact that there are 
subtle effects of the immediate situa- 
tion that are often interpreted as 
deep or enduring aspects of the per- 
sonality. Also, unconscious communi- 
cation or non-verbal communication 
between examiner and patient can be 
fairly important. Lord had a kind of 
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reinforcement where she nodded her 
head for certain determinants, and ob- 
tained a profile slanted in the direc- 
tion of her reinforcement. 

Speaking more clinically, Schachtel's 
classical paper on the subjective defi- 
nition of the test situation highlights 
many cues that are not in common 
use. Murray's schema had the unity 
thema which was a construct evolved 
across Many tests, ratings and differ- 
ent situations, just as Piaget has the 
development of schemata that prom- 
ise structural dispositions with re- 
sponse effects that should prove fruit- 
ful areas of research. I am not sophis- 
ticated enough with factor analysis to 
be able to critically evaluate Cattell's 
P technique vs. R technique propos- 
als. But if what he argues is sound, I 
would wonder whether the stable vs. 
the changing aspects of the person 
might be tackled by such differences. 
This area of study could prove foun- 
dation for theorizing that needs to be 
solidified with the cement of knowl- 
edge before one might build on it. 


SUMMARY 


I have attempted to cover some of 
the misrepresentative aspects of our 
projective techniques, and to indicate 
the areas we often implicitly and er- 
roneously take for granted in our re- 
search efforts. Problems of levels, of 
stability, of the unit, and of represen- 
tativeness in the criterion were dealt 
with. There seems to be little point in 
carrying out validation studies unless 
we have non-test indicators, that is, 
personality-structural variables that 
represent the person in his complexity 
both qualitatively and quantitatively, 
and that such spelling out of the cri- 
terion is proven superior to the test 
material itself. Since we don't have 
such material, the inevitable conclu- 
sion, it seems, is that one must tackle 
the piecemeal areas mentioned here. 
When considering creating projective 
techniques, namely, as links to certain 
behavior, the links to certain person- 
ality characteristics must be kept 
clearly in mind. Second, there must 
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be multiple assessments of the same 
constructs, and theoretical variables, 
from varied approaches so that inter- 
nal checks for consistency with the 
theory are sufficient to give confidence 
in what we are doing. With each seg- 
ment omitted, our generalizability 
diminishes along with the stability of 
our findings. Similarly, our error var- 
iance is magnified. 

In the case of the global judgment 
and matching of one group against 
the other, it would appear here that 
quite often what is left out is a spell- 
ing out of the clinical judgment proc- 
ess that leads to the end result, The 
fact that 'TAT predictors versus test 
judges from other tests differ signifi- 
cantly on one or another diagn: stic 
entity does not tell us very clearly 
that the TAT is a poor instrument 
for this kind of prediction, or that 
the other instrument is better for pre- 
diction; it merely tells us that certain 
judges who are experts having used 
such material in some manner end 
up with this kind of performance. 
(Whether such material is really a 
significant increment to our scientific 
advance in projective techniques is 
doubtful.) 


I think that the problem will ul- 
timately be met when we are in a po- 
sition first to feel knowledgable about 
the individual aspects of the problems 
that have been outlined before, and 
secondly, when we can speak of the 
empirical validity of certain cues 
(ты) obtained on certain tests and 
the clinician's judgment validity (rae) 
in using these particular cues to ar- 
rive at this end point. Then, to link 
this dual instrument of clinician and 
instrument of tests to the rest of the 
larger unit mentioned earlier is an 
idealistic but worthwhile goal. The 
global approach often asks the clini- 
cian or judge to predict to situations 
that are not represented in the test 
material in the judge's background 
experience, or perhaps not even in the 
responses offered. We must aim toward 
knowing what a new technique rep- 
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resents, what its theoretical underpin- 
nings are, what support, even if only 
in “construct validation" there is of 
this theoretical framework, and how 
we can check and test the complex 
links that are automatically assumed 
when a new custom-made projective 
technique emerges. Unfortunately, a 
good deal of our current additions are 
very often like custom-made clothes, 
expensive, that are supposed to add se- 
curity and status to its wearer, but 
often turn out to be overpriced. I 
have no great words of wisdom to 
conclude with except to say, caveat 
emptor, “let the buyer beware.” 
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Custom-Making Projective Tests for Research 
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Hunter College 


Projective tests were, of course, 
originally constructed or custom-made 
to perform a series of diagnostic and 
prognostic clinical functions. In re- 
cent years, however, adaptations of 
projective tests have been more and 
more widely used for research pur- 
poses. Research users of projective 
measures have often considered it 
necessary to introduce rather radical 
changes in the usual form of these 
tests. 

What are some of the things that 
happen to the projective tests that 
originated in the clinic when research- 
ers adapt them to research use? How 
do researchers, guided by their theo- 
retical interests and objectives (which 
are often quite different from those 
of clinicians) , change or custom-make 
projective devices to make them fit 
research demands? 

First, projective tests are frequently 
changed in structure, Second, re- 
searchers apply a variety of techniques 
for quantifying projective responses. 
Third, researchers change the content 
or nature of the variables investigated 
through projective tests. 

The extent of the sweeping revi- 
sions in these areas of structure, quan- 
tification, and content makes it pos- 
sible here only to describe a few 
variations in each area and merely to 
enumerate others. In addition to a 
description of these modifications, 
however, it is also important to focus 
upon the similarities and differences 
between the clinical and research uses 
of projective tests. Since the clinician’s 
purpose of understanding a given in- 
dividual's total personality is partially 
distinct from the researcher’s purpose 
of testing hypotheses about personality 
variables over a sample of individuals, 
certain differences between the clini- 
cal and research uses of projective 
approaches are inevitable. 


While this survey will cover a va- 
riety of projective tests, most of the 
illustrations of changes will be drawn 
from research using variations of ap- 
perceptive measures. It is beginning 
to appear that the apperceptive ap- 
proaches to projective measurement 
offer the greatest promise of yielding 
important research results. 

One further point in introduction: 
A distinction should be made between 
two types of research using projective 
measures: (1) research on projective 
tests, and (2) research with projective 
tests. Research on projective tests (in 
which the researcher is interested in 
clarifying and improving the typical 
clinical application of tests) must be 
relatively restricted in that the tests 
must be structured in the typical way 
and administered and Аа іп a 
manner comparable to clinical use. 
Research with projective tests (in 
which the researcher is testing or de- 
veloping hypotheses generated by 
theory) utilizes a wider gamut of 
modifications, Space limitations will 
prevent this distinction from being . 
followed throughout this paper; in the 
main we shall be dealing with research 
with projective tests. 


I. Changes in the Structure of 

Projective Tests: 

In this area, researchers have intro- 
duced changes in both the structure 
of the stimulus and the structure of 
the response demanded by the test. 
Certain changes in stimulus structure 
will be enumerated first. 

A. Increase in structure of projec- 
tive stimuli; reduction in stimulus 
ambiguity: 

One contention upon which the 
clinical use of projective tests is based 
is that the more ambiguous stimuli 
should provide the most fruitful pro- 
tocols for diagnostic and prognostic 
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purposes. However, researchers have 
been discovering that highly or mod- 
erately structured projective stimuli 
are more reliable, valid, and produc- 
tive in research than the more un- 
structured or ambiguous stimuli com- 
monly used in clinical practice. 

Most of the evidence (summarized 
by Jensen, 1959) supports the general 
conclusion that the reliability and 
validity of projective measures are far 
below the levels demanded by con- 
structors of tests of mental ability, 
social attitudes, etc. These low relia- 
bility and validity coefficients repre- 
sent formidable obstacles to the use of 
projective tests for either research or 
clinical purposes. However, evidence 
is accumulating that both reliability 
(e.g., Haber and Alpert, 1958; Kagan, 
1959) and validity (e.g., Kagan, 1956; 
Murray, 1959; Stone, 1955) can be 
improved by using less ambiguous 
stimuli (except, of course, when high- 
ly ambiguous stimuli are required by 
the research purpose) . 

There are other reasons why re- 
searchers utilize more highly struc- 
tured stimuli than those employed in 
the clinical application of tests, A re- 
cent theoretical formulation by Kenny 
(Kenny, 1961), as well as a substan- 
tial body of research evidence accum- 
ulated by Kenny and others (e.g. 
Bijou and Kenny, 1951; Kenny, 1954; 
Kenny and Bijou, 1953), indicates 
that picture stimuli of intermediate 
ambiguity produce protocols of greater 
"personality revealingness." 

In addition to the data on reliabil- 
ity, validity, and personality revealing- 
ness, the researcher's use of stimuli of 
increased structure has been related to 
another difficulty in research use of 
projective tests. "This results from a 
confounding of individual differences 
in (1) what the $ sees, and (2) what 
the S does with what he sees. ‘The cli- 
nician is almost always interested in 
both perceptual distortions and the 
apperceptive response. But for some 
research purposes, simultaneous varia- 
tion in perception (or what the S 
sees) and apperception (how the S 
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uses what he sees in formulating a 
thematic response) is often a source 
of confounding. Joseph Veroff, a mem- 
ber of the research group investigating 
achievement motivation by means of 
adaptations of apperceptive methods, 
states this issue in the following terms: 


When a picture is ambiguous, there isa 
great possibility that people or groups of 
people will differ in what they say is in 
general going on in the picture. Presumably, 
if everyone agreed that a given picture rep- 
resented men working at an achievement 
task, then individual differences in the kinds 
of story told about this situation will reflect 
individual differences in motivational pre- 
dispositions to achieve. But if people do not 
agree, to begin with, that the picture ;asic- 
ally was about men working at an ac iieve- 
ment task, then individual differences in 
motive scores can not only be attributable 
to dispositional differences but also to pos- 
sible differential experience and interpreta- 
tion of the kind of situation portrayed in 
the picture as an achievement setting. (Ver- 
off, 1961, p. 94.) 


Dr. Kenny’s (Kenny, 1961) theo- 
retical orientation, referred to above, 
puts the case for increased stimulus 
structure in a somewhat different 
framework. This model holds that the 
sensory input provided by the projec- 
tive stimulus is followed by categoriz- 
ing reactions in which the 5 identifies, 
labels, categorizes or differentiates di- 
mensions of the stimulus and codes 
the sensory input. These categorizing 
reactions are then assimilated into a 
schema, which refers to the imagina- 
tive sequences of thought and which 
determines the story content. Some 
researchers have found it desirable to 
reduce stimulus ambiguity in order to 
keep the sensory input and categor- 
izing reactions relatively constant 
and allow only the schemata to vary 
in their influence upon thematic 
material. 

Thus, for reasons of reliability, va- 
lidity, personality revealingness, and 
reduction of confounding, researchers 
have decreased the stimulus ambiguity 
of certain projective materials, while 
retaining the use of highly ambiguous 
stimuli for isolated research purposes. 
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B. Decrease in stimulus complexity: 

\ second general change made in 
the structure of projective stimuli is a 
reduction of stimulus complexity. 

In terms of stimulus complexi 
two different kinds of apperceptive 
tests may be distinguished. One, such 
as Murray’s TAT (Murray, 1943), is 
composed of pictures that evoke a 
wide variety of conflicts and drives. 
This type of test has been of great 
value clinically. The other type of 
apperceptive test (e.g., Lesser, 1958a) , 
which is increasingly popular in re- 
search, includes pictures directed to- 
ward the measurement of a single 
drive or problem area. This type of 
test demands carefully planned inclu- 
sion and exclusion of stimulus ele- 
ments and attempts to scale the series 
of pictures to insure an ordering of 
them along the personality dimension 
being assessed. The pictures may vary 
along a continuum of stimulus am- 
biguity for a particular personality 
variable, and all elements of stimu- 
lus complexity that are not perti- 
nent to the drive being measured are 
excluded: 

For example, one such scaled series 
of pictures (Lesser, 1958a) attempts 
to measure fantasy aggression and em- 
ploys the following modifications of 
standard TAT procedure: 


1. The number and general physical 
appearance of the main figures depicted are 
constant for all ten pictures. In each, two 
boys, comparable in age to the subjects used 
in the research, are represented. 

9. A deliberate effort was made in the 
design of the pictures to represent the same, 
single drive area of aggression in each pic- 
ture. As far as possible, stimulus elements 
which might provoke achievement, affilia- 
tive, dependent and other needs were 
avoided. 

3. Typical TAT procedures employ stim- 
uli which are relatively ambiguous for any 
particular drive area. By comparison, the 
series used in the research was graded from 
the extremely ambiguous through the rela- 
tively unambiguous for instigation to 
aggression. 


If a number of such standardized 
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series of scaled pictures can be con- 
structed, each series representing one 
of a number of different drive areas 
(eg., aggression, dependency, sex, 
achievement, etc.) , this method could 
yield quantified, inter-individual pro- 
file analyses descriptive of the com- 
parative strengths of different drives. 

What does such reduction in stimu- 
lus complexity accomplish for the re- 
searcher? Assume that, in order to test 
a specific hypothesis, he is interested 
in measuring the strength of a single, 
relatively unidimensional drive; for 
example, aggression. If the researcher 
were to employ a stimulus possessing 
the complexity of the TAT cards and 
Subject A were to give an aggression 
theme and Subject B a dependence 
theme, the researcher could not con- 
clude that Subject A had stronger 
aggressive needs than Subject B. It is 
possible that aggressive needs were 
equal for the two Ss, but that Subject 
B had stronger dependent needs than 
aggressive needs, while Subject A had 
weaker dependent needs than aggres- 
sive needs. One possible solution for 
the researcher is to employ stimuli 
which have a fairly high probability 
of eliciting the same theme (e.g., ag- 
gression) but which reduce (or vary 
systematically) cues eliciting other 
themes (Feshbach, 1961). ‘Thus, some 
reduction in the stimulus complexity 
of projective approaches can lead to 
greater precision of measurement in 
testing research hypotheses. 

C. Other changes in structure of the 
stimulus: 

In addition to changes in stimulus 
ambiguity and stimulus complexity, 
researchers have introduced many 
other modifications in the stimulus 
structure of projective tests. For ex- 
ample, verbal stems (eg, French, 
1958) and verbal descriptions of pic- 
tures (e.g., Lebo and Harrigan, 1957) 
have been used. Other studies have 
varied the characteristics and activi- 
ties of the central figures (e.g., Blum 
and Hunt, 1952; Henry, 1947; Mc- 
Clelland et al., 1953; Thompson, 1949; 
Shapiro, Biber, and Minuchin, 1957; 
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Weisskopf and Dunlevy, 1952; Weiss- 
kopf-Joelson and Money, 1953), the 
background elements in the picture 
stimuli (eg. Bradley and Lysaker, 
1957) , and the time exposure of the 
stimulus (e.g., Weisskopf, 1950) . Most 
of these variations in stimulus struc- 
ture represent attempts to depict story 
figures in situations which are directly 
relevant to the variable being meas- 
ured or predicted. 

Not only has research concentrated 
upon the effects of the structure of a 
stimulus upon the response to that 
stimulus, but studies have also focused 
upon the effects of stimulus structure 
of pictures in a series upon responses 
to other pictures in that series, For 
example, Reitman and Atkinson 
(1958) have extended the study of 
stimulus structure to include effects 
within a series of pictures by exami- 
ning the effects of serial positions of 
pictures upon thematic apperceptive 
stories. Attempts to scale projective 
responses (e.g., Auld, Eron, and Laffal, 
1955; Lesser, 1958a; Murstein, 1961) , 
which will be discussed in a later sec- 
tion of this paper, also involve the 
effects of the stimulus structure of each 
picture in a series upon the responses 
to every other picture in that series. 

D. Changes in structure of the re- 
sponse: 

In addition to the series of changes 
in stimulus structure enumerated 
above, researchers have also intro- 
duced variations in the structure of 
the response. For example, Elizabeth 
G. French's Test of Insight (French, 
1958) not only changes the structure 
of the stimulus by using specially de- 
signed verbal stems but also changes 
the structure of the response by in- 
structing the $ to explain or interpret 
the behavior of people involved in 
problem situations. This test is pre- 
sented to Ss as a measure of their 
understanding of others and the in- 
structions ask the $ to ascribe reasons 
or motives to the behaviors described. 
This technique has proved very suc- 
cessful in eliciting productive and 
varied responses in a series of samples. 
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There are other illustrations of 
variations in response structure for 
research purposes or for other nomo- 
thetic reasons. Examples are Kagan's! 
use of picture stimuli in a paired- 
comparisons adaptation of the seman- 
tic differential technique, Abelson and 
Lessers (1959) use of the story- 
completion approach, Jones' (1956) 
"negation TAT" (in which the S 1s 
instructed to tell the most unlikely 
story he сап), and the multiple-choice 
forms of projective methods (eg. 
Eron, Sultan, and Auld, 1955; Har- 
rower, 1945; Hurley, 1955) , although 
these last adaptations are not as differ- 
ent from ordinary clinical methods as 
some other techniques which modify 
the structure of the response. 

Other studies have not changed the 
structure of the projective response, 
but rather have added to it. Dorris, 
Levinson, and Hanfmann (1954) 
asked the S to indicate whether each 
response given to a sentence comple- 
tion test applied to himself; Halpern 
(1957) framed interview questions 
around the 55 Rorschach responses; 
while Luborsky (1953) asked the § to 
interpret his own TAT stories. These 
variations, as Carr (1958) indicates, 
have contributed to an understanding 
of the levels of -personality function- 
ing reflected in projective responses. - 

One general conclusion regarding - 
changes in the structure of projective 
measures is that there appears to be 
greater variety and flexibility em- 
ployed in the selection and modi- 
fication of stimulus structure and 
response structure of projective ap- 
proaches for research use than seems 
to be true of the rather standard, rou- 
tine selection of tests for clinical use. 
In the clinic there is a fairly uniform 
set of projective tests that is applied 
to all or most cases; for example, the 
Rorschach in its standard form is 
widely used for both children and 
adults, persons of high and low intel- 
ligence, etc. Researchers, however, 
have imposed broad changes in stimu- 
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lus and response structure in order to 
adapt the projective test to the rele- 
vant characteristics of the sample of 
Ss used and to fulfill the research 
objectives. 


Il. Changes in the Techniques for 
Quantifying Projective Tests: 


In introducing a description of spe- 
cific quantitative considerations in- 
volved in adapting projective tests to 
research purposes, it is important to 
indicate that some psychologists con- 
tend that any type of quantitative 
analysis of projective test material is 
undesirable even for research pur- 
poses. They advise researchers to 
retain the qualitative, holistic a 
proaches to projective test analysis, 
which they judge to be superior to 

uantitative analyses, not only for 
dinical sue jx but for research pur- 
poses as well. These psychologists hold 
that qualitative analyses, which do 
not demand (a) scoring, or (b) a 
careful explication. of the processes 
of interpretation and analysis, show 
greater validity and research value 
than any quantitative approach. 

Ross Iren (Harrison, 1951) is 
one of the many strong sit a of 
the position that the unhampered 
clinician, functioning without the fet- 
ters of scores and statistics, will pro- 
duce better research results ( as well as 
better clinical results) than the re- 
searcher who insists on scoring and 
thereby “atomizing” the S's protocol. 
He states: 

Thematic analysts tend to fall into two 
categories—those who through an imitation 
of psychometric scoring systems have sought 
quantification at any cost and those who 
do a free or global analysis utilizing gen- 
eral principles of interpretation which аге 
logically or empirically derived. The use 
of scoring systems . . . consists of breaking 
down each protocol into small units or 
particles, preferably measurable, and then 
summating the total of these units and 
treating the sums statistically. This is not 
the method employed here, for the TAT 
does not lend itself readily to such meth- 
ods. Better results are obtained if each rec- 
ord is taken as the unit of study and tabu- 
lations are made of conclusive data rather 
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than a summation of discrete qarrative ele- 
ments detached from individual records in 
the series, In this way narrative trends 
and patterns are neither ignored nor dis- 
torted by dissection, We can do wone than 
take а leaf from the Gewualtisi's book and 
try to preserve the integrity of the whole 
In so doing we avoid the atomistic fallacy 
to which many sell-comciously scientific 
(Cnumber-happs ^. peychogogues are prone. 
Hence, the reader seeking statistical tables 
will be disappointed, for while a large 
number of tabulations of conclusive data 
were carried out, they are too numerous 
and in other ways are unsuited for publi- 
cation. (Harrison, 1951, pp. 62.63) 
Thus, this position states that quan- 

tification means scoring and scoring 

means that the scored variables have 
been torn out of the context necessary 
to a “real” understanding of them. 

However, the following questions may 

be asked: 

(1) Is a full analysis of context 
necessary to the precise measurement 
of all variables for all research pur- 
poses? 

(2) Where does this total "context" 
begin and end objectively? How far 
do you have to go? 

(3) Given recent developments in 
measurement techniques, must all 
quante approaches atomize and 
estroy the necessary properties of 
context? Or, are the techniques of mul- 
tivariate or multidimensional analysis 
sufficiently applicable to projective 
measures to ame us to retain and 
specify with precision the useful seg- 
ments of context and at the same time 
add the advantages of exact descri 
tion, systematized observation, and o 
jective examination of relationships 
provided by the quantitative treat- 
ment of data? 

(4) Is not a complete and detailed 
explication and communication of 
the processes by which projective ma- 
terial is Are hea ultimately neces- 
sary to a full theoretical understanding 
of these techniques? 


Projective tests used in research 
must meet both the usual psychomet- 
ric requirements for all tests and cer- 
tain other conditions peculiar to 
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projective measures. Inability to meet 
the ordinary requirements of range, 
item reliability, scorer reliability, va- 
lidity, precision, standardization, etc., 
represents perhaps the greatest obsta- 
cle to the research use of projective 
techniques. While researchers have 
been able to improve the statistical 
status of projective tests, there is some 
doubt that certain of these psycho- 
metric requirements can be even ap- 
proximated by projective tests. 

For example, can the test-retest re- 
liability of projective tests be meas- 
ured at all? It is possible that the 
variety of the S’s interpretations of 
the reasons for the request to take a 
projective test more than once will 
prevent tbe researcher from approach- 
ing the conditions necessary to deter- 
mine the test-retest reliability of ob- 
jective tests. Silvan Tomkins? com- 
pares this situation to the inability to 
measure the reliability of a response 
to a joke, stating that if a joke, told 
twice in succession to the same S, does 
not evoke the same response both 
times, no inferences concerning the 
reliability of the response can be made. 
McClelland (1958) states: 


...80 far as projective measures of motiva- 
tion are concerned, it would not appear 
wise to insist upon high test-retest reliabil- 
ity before using such measures because it is 
so difficult to replicate testing conditions, 
ie, to put the subject back in the condi- 
tion he was in before he made the first 
response... With characteristics under vol- 
untary control, like adding numbers, it may 
be possible to ask the 5 again and again, 
and get the same response because the same 
conditions can be voluntarily reinstated by 
the subject. With characteristics not under 
voluntary control, like motivation, it may 
be difficult to reinstate a former set of con- 
ditions. One test may "spoil" the subject 
for a retest. (McClelland, 1958, pp. 19-20.) 


Despite the many special difficulties 
involved in investigating the psycho- 
metric properties of projective tests, 
there is little doubt that establishing 
the reliability and validity of projec- 
tive techniques is one of the most com- 
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pelling problems for both clinician 
and researcher. The need to meet the 
conditions of internal consistency, 
test-retest reliability, scorer reliability, 
reliability of interpretation, predictive 
and construct validity, etc., 1s as vital 
to the use of projective tests as it is 
to all other psychological instruments. 


In addition to problems involved in 
meeting even the rudimentary ordi 
nary demands of all psychological 
tests, there are other psychometric 
considerations peculiar to projective 
tests. Although all psychological meas- 
ures attempt to eliminate or con- 
trol extraneous variables affecting the 
measure, there are specific "trait- 
irrelevant" sources of variance (Camp- 
bell, 1960) that are especially d::com- 
fiting to the user of projective tests. 
The $% verbal productivity (e.g. 
Lindzey and Silverman, 1959), the 
degree of the S’s tendency to ascribe 
affect to all kinds of stimuli (e.g. 
Kagan, 1961) , and the S's tendency to 
give "socially desirable" responses 
(e.g., Edwards, 1957) are among these 
extraneous influences to be controlled. 
Another possible source of uncon- 
trolled error is variations in inter- 
viewer characteristics and effects (e.g., 
Bernstein, 1956; Veroff, 1961). While 
individual differences in the nature of 
the S’s relationship to the E provide 
significant information for the clini- 
cian, it is sometimes necessary in re- 
search (e.g, Veroff, 1961) to adopt 
elaborate procedures to eliminate the 
confounding of respondent variability 
and interviewer variability. 


Other problems arise in applying 
quantification to projective tests. Two 
prominent difficulties have been the 
weighting of projective responses and 
the determination of the degree to 
which the variables measured with 
projective tests are unitary or unidi- 
mensional in nature. 

Complex problems are encountered 
in the differential weighting of pro- 
jective responses for research purposes 
and for clinical interpretation, Does 
one explosively intense aggressive re- 
sponse to an ambiguous stimulus equal 
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ten weakly aggressive responses to un- 
ambiguous stimuli, not when it comes 
to judging pathology or bizarreness of 
response, but when it comes to meas- 
uring the S's aggressiveness? Conced- 
ing that two or more responses are 
related to the strength of a single 
motive, how should scores or ratings 
obtained from these different re- 
sponses be combined? 

Equally complex problems are in- 
volved in assessing the degree to 
which variables measured through 
projective tests are unitary or unidi- 
mensional. The variables involved in 
personality theory and personality as- 
sessment are often so broad and so 
vaguely defined that it is of great 
value to know the degree to which we 
deal with circumscribed, unitary vari- 
ables at all. For example, one measure 
of fantasy aggression (Lesser, 1957, 
1958a, 1958b, 1959a, 1959b), in the 
attempt to approach the diversity of 
behaviors subsumed clinically under 
the label of aggression, includes such 
disparate themes as torturing, repudi- 
ating, threatening, expressing disdain, 
and killing. In addition to exploring 
substantive issues with this measure of 
fantasy aggression, research (Lesser, 
1958a) was done to assess the degree 
to which this measure of fantasy 
aggression represented primarily a 
single dominant variable. 

Some beginning applications of 
what were previously regarded as 
specialized. quantification techniques 
show great promise in solving these 
problems of weighting and dimension- 
ality of variables. The research (Les- 
ser, 1958a) on fantasy aggression men- 
tioned above applied to scalogram 
analysis which Louis Guttman (Gutt- 
man, 1950) originally formulated to 
increase precision in attitude measure- 
ment. It is not possible to describe 
here all of the technical conditions 
for the application of this scaling tech- 
nique to projective responses, In brief, 
however, scaling of projective data 
involves ordering stimuli according to 
the degree of ambiguity with which 
the stimuli represent a single motive. 
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This is based upon the premise that 
when a motive is strong, it will be 
expressed in response to stimuli of 
both high and low ambiguity for that 
motive, while a weaker motive will be 
expressed only in response to stimuli 
of low ambiguity. Application of this 
cumulative item А: technique to 
projective stimuli forces the psycholo- 
gist to remove as much of the hodge- 
podge as possible from the definition 
of the variables to be assessed and 
from the properties of the stimuli used 
to assess these variables. Scaling forces 
the psychologist to purify both his 
definitions and his measuring instru- 
ments if he is to meet the criteria of 
useful approximations to perfect scales 
for personality variables. Successful ap- 
plication of scaling techniques yields 
great advantages for weighting re- 
sponses and for determining the de- 
gree of unidimensionality of per- 
sonality variables assessed through 
projective tests. 

Perhaps one of the most ambitious 
uses of specialized quantitative ap- 
proaches with projective data would 
be the application of multidimen- 
sional-scaling models. Since a frequent 
objection to quantification of projec- 
tive data is that scoring destroys the 
context necessary to real psychological 
understanding of projective material, 
multidimensional-scaling models, per- 
haps accompanied by application of 
recent adaptations of Q-sort rating 
techniques to projective tests (e.g., 
Friedman, 1957; Silverman, 1959), 
would seem especially valuable. These 
multidimensional-scaling models may 
eventually permit detailed quantita- 
tive analyses within a total, precisely 
described context of variables retained 
through use of multidimensional 
techniques. 


Torgerson (1958) identifies the 
areas of application of multidimen- 
sional-scaling models as follows; their 
relevance to projective measures is 
apparent: 

The multidimensional-scaling models... 
represent more or less direct extensions of 
the notions underlying unidimensional- 
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scaling models to deal with situations where 
the stimuli may vary simultaneously with 
respect to several dimensions, The typical 
problem to be handled by the multidimen- 
sional-scaling procedures might be roughly 
stated as follows: Given a set of stimuli 
which vary with respect to an unknown 
number of dimensions, determine (a) the 
minimum dimensionality of the set, and (b) 
projections of the stimuli (scale values) on 
each of the dimensions involved. 

In the multidimensional-scaling models, 
the notion of the single, unidimensional, 
underlying continum is replaced by the 
notion of an underlying multidimensional 
space. Instead of considering the stimuli to 
be represented by points along a single 
dimension (ic, a unidimensional space) 
the stimuli are represented by points in a 
space of several dimensions... (Torgerson, 
1958, pp. 247-248.) 


In summary, while several strong 
objections have been directed toward 
any attempt to quantify projective 
material and while there are problems 
in meeting the usual as well as the 
special requirements of tests, certain 
advances have been made in applying 
quantitative techniques to projective 
tests and some promising avenues are 
open for exploration. 


ПІ. Changes in the Content of Pro- 
jective Variables: 


In many instances, both clinical 
and research applications of projec- 
tive tests focus upon the same or simi- 
lar variables. For example, the motives 
of dependency, sex, aggression, affilia- 
tion, achievement, etc., have been of 
as much interest to researchers as they 
are to clinicians. However, the bases 
for choosing variables for study are 
often different in clinical practice and 
research, Researchers ordinarily study 
variables generated by the theoretical 
propositions being tested; clinicians 
ordinarily focus upon variables gen- 
erated by their conception of the 
Most significant personality dimen- 
sions. While these variables often 
overlap, they are sometimes quite 
different. 

For example, much research (e.g. 
Henry, 1956; Holt, 1958; Kagan, 1961; 
Rapaport, Gill and Schafer, 1946; 
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Schafer, 1958) using projective tests 
now concentrates upon a series of 
structural, stylistic variables—variables 
related to “how the response if given” 
as opposed to “what is given." Jerome 
Kagan (1961) reports studies dealing 
with correlates of individual differ- 
ences in the general tendency to 
ascribe any affect at all to a wide 
range of stimuli. 

Investigations (e.g, Henry, 1956; 
Holt, 1958; Powers and Hamlin, 1958; 
Wyatt, 1947) of the characteristics of 
language usage are prominent in re- 
search using projective instruments. 
Studies have focused upon the syntax 
of the S's verbal behavior, the order- 
ing of language units in the verbal 
response, and the use of preferred 
language forms (eg., proportion of 
verbs to nouns, use of qualifying 
phrases, and the use of future or past 
tense or subjunctive mood in describ- 
ing thematic action) . Related to these 
studies are others (e.g., Lesser, 1958b) 
that concentrate upon the degree to 
which the 5 attempts to maintain psy- 
chological separation or distance be- 
tween himself and the story he tells. 

Variables that cluster around the 
kind of logic, illogic, or alogic used 
in producing the projective responses 
are being studied. For example, Edwin 
Shneidman’s (1961) recent theoreti- 
cal formulation regarding “modes of 
thought” has specific application to 
projective responses. 

Another variable included in a ser- 
les of studies (e.g, Gurel and Ull- 
mann, 1958; Kenny, 1954; Weisskopf, 
19502) is “transcendence”; the degree 
to which the S goes beyond what is 
provided by the external stimulus as 
well as perceptual distortions in de-* 
scribing the external stimulus have 
both been of research interest. The 
determinants of the "emotional tone" 
of thematic material have also been 
studied extensively (e.g., Eron, Terry, 
and Callahan, 1950; Wittenborn and 
Eron, 1951). 

Paralleling the increased clinical 
interest in ego-functioning and de- 
fenses is the research emphasis upon 
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avoidance and anxiety variables (e.g., 
Feshbach, 1961; Jensen, 1957; Klop- 
fer, 1957; Lesser, 1958b, 1959a; Mand- 
ler, Lindzey, and Crouch, 1957; Pur- 
cell, 1956, 1958). The prominence of 
the theoretical concept of approach- 
avoidance conflict has led researchers 
to identify and measure avoidance or 
inhibitory tendencies expresed in 
fantasy. 

Other variables now included in re- 
search studies have been described by 
Henry (1956), Holt (1958), Wyatt 
(1947), Rapaport, Gill, and Schafer 
(1946) , etc. While many of these vari- 
ables are of interest to clinicians as 
well, research use of projective tests 
has resulted in a broadening of the 
number and kinds of variables extrac- 
ted from projective responses and 
some sharpening in the definition of 
these variables. 


SUMMARY 


Clinical practice involving projec- 
tive tests has undoubtedly influenced 
the manner in which these tests are 
used in research. It may now be ex- 
pected that evidence obtained through 
custom-making projective tests for re- 
search will, in turn, influence and 
change clinical practice. 

A number of comparisons have 
been made herein between clinical 
and research use of projective tests. 
Differences have been described in the 
degree of structure of the stimulus, in 
the approach to qualitative versus 
quantitative analyses, in the selection 
of variables to be studied, etc. These 
differences in approach to projective 
tests are in some degree inevitable and 
are undoubtedly related to the differ- 
ent objectives of clinical and research 
activities. However, clinical practice 
can now be clarified and improved 
by incorporating knowledge gained 
through the research use of projective 
tests; the value of projective tests in 
research can be increased by con- 
sidering recent advances in clinical 
practice. 

One point with respect to the gen- 
eral approach to projective tests is 
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equally important to both clinician 
and researcher. McNemar (1960) sug- 
gests that the number of tests pro- 
duced in recent decades has far out- 
Stripped the number of good ideas as 
to what to test. He makes the follow- 
ing point about the use of tests in 
research; the word “clinical” has been 
added where it is considered appro- 
priate: 

I do not want any student of mine to 
trudge off weighted down with a box full 
of statistical [or testing] tools in search of a 
research [or clinical] problem that permits 
him to display skill with his tools. The 
research [or clinical] problem should come 
first; then..,the available tools should be 
scrutinized ... (McNemar, 1960, P. 299.) 


This admonition is meaningful to 
both clinician and researcher. While 
we have a substantial historical in- 
vestment in projective tests, they are 
obviously of secondary significance to 
the quality of the research or clinical 
idea to which they are applied. 
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Rorschach workers frequently com- 
plain about the difficulties of admin- 
istration and interpretation of chil- 
dren's Rorschachs. These complaints 
focus primarily on the inquiry pro- 
cedure. Comments on the inquiry with 
children range from totally pessimis- 
tic views to broad directions to estab- 
lish good rapport. For example, Boch- 
ner and Halpern (1945, p. 108) state 
that “ . . , difficulties may prove in- 
surmountable and a true inquiry may 
not be obtained," while Ames, Bates, 
Learned, Metraux and Walker (1957, 
p. 27) suggest that the inquiry consist 
of "safe questions", and are satisfied 
to judge location by content or by the 
"direction of the child's regard." They 
feel that close inquiry disrupts the 
"flow of the test" "Most workers 
(Ford, 1946; Piotrowski & Lewis, 
1950; Hertz, 1936), using a number 
of administrative procedures, make 
much of the child's seeming unwilling- 
ness to clarify his responses. 


The impetus for this paper was the 
observation that although taking the 
Rorschach represents a multifaceted, 
elaborate and rich experience for a 
child, too often the data obtained are 
disappointingly meager and barren. 
Difficulty in Rorschach administration 
with children may occur either in ob- 
taining responses, or in the inquiry, 
or both. It has been suggested that 
the Rorschach may consist of “two 
tests": the percepts, which express 
autistic, need- or motive-related as- 
pects of the individual, and the in- 
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quiry, which requires a rational, cog- 
nitive explanation of the percepts 
(Levin, 1953). It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the young child should 
have difficulty in coping with the de- 
mands of the inquiry. This paper is 
based on the contention that problems 
of inquiry with children arise not only 
because of lack of examiner skill, but 
represent psychological processes with- 
in the youngster, and therefore these 
problems have clinical and theoretical 
importance. 

We can assume that the Rorschach 
response is an end-product of the cog- 
wheeling of the perceptual and as- 
sociative processes (Rapaport, 1946) . 
The clinician tries to estimate the rel- 
ative role of these two processes by 
asking relevant questions during the 
inquiry. These questions require the 
patient to dissect and analyze the per- 
ceptual-associative response, that is, 
separate it into its components; and 
then make it public by verbalizing the 
experience. This is very difficult for 
children to do. Over and over the 
question arises why a child patient 
does not respond to inquiry in accord- 
ance with the clinician’s expectations 
and demands. The most ingenious 
inquiry questions are all too often 
shipwrecked by the pleading, angry, 
or simply stolid reiteration, “It looks 
like a bat.” Such a percept may have 
been prompted by any one of the de- 
terminants. 

Our purpose is to examine three 
kinds of inquiry failure against the 
background of developmental and 
clinical issues. Suggestions for ways in 
which these inquiry failures may be 
dealt with follow from the broader 
theoretical considerations. 

Several explanations suggest them- 
selves for the essential failure of the 
inquiry with children. In the first 
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place, if the response із а syncretic 
fusion, it is clearly futile to expect the 
child to express linguistically what he 
cannot articulate perceptually. In the 
second place even if perceptual articu- 
lation has taken place and the child 
is more or less aware of what aspects 
of the blot determine the response, 
he may be unable to pour the perce, 
tual articulation into the verbal mold 
rm by the examiner, These two 

inds of explanations for inquiry fail. 
ure are related in that they are direct- 
ly relevant to the formation and com- 
munication of the Rorschach response. 
The third explanation carries general 
implications for the interpersonal re- 
lationship. Like other tests, the entire 
Rorschach experience may dangerous- 
ly reproduce some specific unwhole- 
some aspect of every-day life. For ex- 
ample, it may be that perceptual func- 
tioning has developed beyond the syn- 
cretic, and that verbal facility is ade- 
quate for elaboration of the response, 
but the inquiry — a likely 
stage on which to display negativistic 
behavior. 

Because in childhood words are not 

a major vehicle of communicating ex- 
periences even to oneself, much less to 
others, verbal responses of children 
during the Rorschach often fail to 
capture fully the richness of the Ror- 
‘chuck response process. Frequently, 
for the young child, perception is 
physiognomic, and experience is syn- 
cretic. Objects, people, and events 
are perceived as an undifferentiated 
totality in which the child and reality 
tend to m and become a single 
gestalt. Syncretic experience is highly 
personal, replete with affective, mo- 
toric, perceptual, and cognitive ele- 
ments, not separate but inextricably 
intertwined (Fenichel, 1945; Werner, 
1940). When these elements do not 
gain expression separately, this does 
not necessarily mean their absence. 
There may be a syncretic fusion of 
these elements, or the differentiation 
may have taken place but the child 
lacks the verbal skills to communicate 
in a differentiated way. 
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Only under certain circumstances is 
it possible to decide which of these 
two factors, perceptual or verbal, ac 
counts for the failure of inquiry. In 
the case of the adult, the operation of 
syneretic perception can be identified 
mainly by the corollary loss of ego 
boundary, the on-rush of affect, and 
the breakdown of otherwise logical 
thought processes; ie, shifting onto 
a lower level of psychological func: 
tioning is implied in the syncretic 
mode of perception in an adult, The 
loss of distance is frequently accom- 
panied by anxiety over the breakdown 
of normal barriers. 


In the young child, disruption of 
functioning and attendant anxiety 
are often absent since his normal 
mode of хасана is syncretic, Неге we 
are not dealing with loss of ego boun- 
dary, but with the relative lack of 
well developed ego boundaries. In the 
absence an on-rush of affect, 
variability of functioning, and anxi- 
ety, there is no casy way to distinguish 
between syncretic Ute or pe: 
ceptual differentiation not well verbal- 
ized, The problem may be handled, 
however, if the clinician has other 
data to confirm the absence of well 
formed ego boundaries. In addition, 
indications may be present within the 
Rorschach itself. For example, a child 
kicking his feet in a forward-shuffling 
way as he rts perceiving a donkey, 
or another child accompanying a per- 
ception of a pumpkin face by contort- 
ing his own face, is clearly demonstrat- 
ing the fusion of affect, perception 
and motor functioning in the re- 
sponse. In other words, there is elabor- 
ation of the response, but not in ver- 
bal terms because by definition syn- 
cretic experience defies such expres- 
sion. Consequently, the essence of such 
response lies in what is captured by 
observing the movement, posture, 
facial expression, and intonation of 
the child while giving a response. In 
a sense, the moment one begins to in- 
quire into such subtleties one has al- 
ready begun to violate their sub- 
stance. The clinician attempting to 
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quantify the elusive phenomena of 
be syncretic mode is establishing a 
barrier and a distance between experi- 
ence and communication, the unity of 
which is the very essence of the re- 
sponse. As one of the results of devel- 
opment, the child becomes more and 
more able to translate his immediate 
experiences into verbal language. Ver- 
bal development helps him to abstract 
separate components from a totality 
(Schachtel, 1949) . 

Recognition of instances of inquiry 
failure resulting from an inability to 
verbalize well discriminated percepts 
is a somewhat easier matter, since the 
percept itself holds the promise of 
elaboration. This is a situation with 
which every examiner is familiar in 
the case of the adult when some aspect 
of the response, or of its description, 
suggests the presence of certain deter- 
minants and gives directly to the in- 
quiry. In the case of the child, how- 
ever, the inquiry questions may not 
yield the desired information. Here 
the main problem is how to provide 
the child with modalities of commu- 
nication to supplement his own fail- 
ing attempts at being explicit. Of 
course, the examiner can choose to 
settle for the usual method of inquiry, 
but he is often left with inadequate 
data about the determinants. Attempts 
to score the record unelaborated for 
determinants usually result in a large 
number of responses which can be 
characterized as “F by default.” The 
consequence of the situation in the 
case of the individual patient is clear. 
There will be a misunderstanding of 
the child's mode of reality testing and 
an oversimplification of the complex- 
ity of his experiences, Also some cur- 
ious conclusions emerge from research 
data. The rationale of Rorschach de- 
terminants (Mayman, 1957; Rapa- 
port, 1946) , would lead one to expect 
a predominance of affect-dominated 
responses in the young child, to be 
mediated and modulated by form de- 
terminants only with maturation. Yet, 
Ames et al. (1957) report a high pro- 
portion of form responses in young 
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children. It may well be that this re- 
ported predominance of F^; is an arti- 
lact created. by the child's inability 
to communicate other determinants. 


Remembering that the Rorschach 
response is seen as the result of the 
cogwheeling of perceptual and associa- 
tive processes, we can suggest some 
ways in which it may be possible to 
supplement the meager information 
of the inquiry by exploring furth 
one or the other aspect of the response: 
process. For example, one way to help. 
the child communicate determinan 
is to bridge for him the gap betwee! 
percepts and words, Drawin 


lates subjects to give additional re- 
sponses. The drawings seemed partic 
ularly helpful in distinguishing be- 
tween FC, CF, and C and shading. 
This “graphic” technique was found 
particularly useful with organic pa- 
tients. 


Children do not seem to mind ony 
ing figures as in the Bender Gestalt 
Test (Bender, 1938); also they are 
quite willing to "draw a person 

(Machover, 1949), while they would 
be hard put to give a verbal descrip- 
tion of a man or woman. We have 
found that youngsters are similarly 
willing to make drawings of Ror- 
schach cards, even of those which they 
have rejected. For example, one seven- 1 
year-old girl, though rejecting Card 1, 

happily produced a recognizable pen- 
cil copy of it, divided it into the logi- 
cal D's and S's, colored her production | 
with élan, and proceeded to give the 
following responses, not to the Ror- 
schach card in full view, but to her 
drawing of it; “These look like mit- 
tens (D 1), this looks like the letter | 
‘M’ (Dd 22) , and these four (Dds 26) 


*We are indebted to Mr. Martin Mayman 
for his comments on this procedure. 
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look like church windows."* Then she 
responded willingly to the inquiry. 
The resultant information proved to 
be consistent with the picture of her 
from the rest of her record, and, as 
a matter of fact, represents a minia- 
ture of her generalized D approach 
and her iveness to color, 

We have abo found that when 
meagerness and constriction are gener- 
alized ways of coping, the drawings of 
Rorschach cards will indicate this, 
thus confirming the extent of constric- 
tion across the tual, associative, 
and motoric modalities. One tight, 
constricted, intellectualizing boy, who 
stayed studiously away from color, 
went to great pains to produce almost 
a carbon copy of the outline of Card 
1, did half, gave up, and pushed cray- 
ons away with the comment: “I'll let 
someone else have the pleasure of 
spoiling your beautiful crayons.” 

It should be pointed out that draw- 
ing of the card emphasizes the percep- 
tual over the associative aspect of the 
Rorschach response process, whether 
responses are drawn, as in Rochlin 
and Levine's study, or cards are 
drawn, as we have requested of our 
subjects. The contribution of the as- 
sociative aspect of the response process 
can also be highlighted, We can as- 
sume that the content of many Ror- 
schach responses is determined by is- 
sues prepotent and regnant for the 
child. However, elaborations during 
the inquiry may not always be suffi- 
cient to understand the full meaning 
of the response. 

As has been ow earlier by 
Janis and Pong 6), free associa- 
tion to the Rorschach responses is a 
useful kippenei to the original pro- 
tocol. We have found that embedding 
the Rorschach responses in a word as- 
sociation procedure (Rapaport, 1946) 
also elicits additional material which 
sheds light on the role or position of 
a percept and its content in the child’s 
fantasy life This method of supple- 


* The location symbols are those of S. J. Beck. 


*We are indebted to Dr. David Gutmann 
for his comments on this procedure. 


menting the inquiry is still in the 
verbal realm, but with one important 
difference. As compared to the ego 
functioning called for by the usual 
inquiry, the word awociation proce- 
dure is considerably less bound by the 
stimuli of the card and by the require- 
ments of logical thought. Also, the 
element of justification (having to de- 
fend the response) is attenuated when 
associations are requested in the ab- 
sence of the card. Above all, however, 
associations to the original response 
widen the scope of content interpre- 
tation, For example, a shy, timid, sev- 
emyearold encopretic girl responded 
to Card IV with “giant.” On the word 
association supplement the association 
was “baby giant.” This theme of big- 
little opposition was characteristic of 
many of her responses to the word as- 
sociation supplement, and gave evi- 
dence of a new dimension of a regres- 
sive defense against phobic concerns. 

Similarly, an older boy responded 
to Card П with "man" without signifi- 
cant elaboration in the inquiry. The 
word association to "man" was 
"beast." On Card VI a response of 
"waterfall" by the same boy elicited 
the association "beauty." The direc- 
tion of the associations provided a 
broader base for interpreting the con- 
tent of "man" and "waterfall", par- 
ticularly because the patient was strug- 
gling with identity problems, the 
mother being aesthetic, sensitive, the 
father alcoholic and explosive. 

We have discussed two instances of 
inquiry failure, one arising because 
perceptual functioning itself is syn- 
cretic, the other emerging use 
perceptual differentiation cannot be 
translated. into words by the child. 
For the latter instances two sugges- 
tions for supplementing the inquiry 
were made. One very important source 
of difficulty of inquiry remains yet to 
be discussed. 

It is likely that when the Rorschach 
experience reproduces a noxious par- 
entchild relationship, keynoted by 
diffusion and non-specific demands, it 
is the inquiry process which will take 
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the brunt of the resistance, For ex- 
ample, the child whose mother repeat- 
edly confronts him with diffusion, de- 
mands a response, and then requires 
the child to justify his behavior, could 
easily find in the Rorschach a com- 
parable threat, After all, the blots are 
diffuse, and there is a request for a 
response and for its justification, The 
examiner's questions: "How do you 
see it?" "What makes it look like , . .2" 
are then easily interpreted by the child 
as equivalent of the parental “Why do 
you do things like that?" It is one 
thing to have to respond to diffusion: 
one can do this impulsively with min- 
imal mediation by the ego. To ex- 
plain one's response to the diffusion 
1s a matter of a different order; it is 
the latter request which taxes the 
childish ego. Of course, it is difficult 
to consider this kind of inquiry fail- 
ure apart from the general problem of 
how interactions with the parents af- 
fect the child's experiencing of the 
total diagnostic evaluation. The ex- 
pectations and distortions which the 
child or adult brings (as well as those 
of the examiner) are likely to weave 
their way in and out of the relation- 
ship throughout the administration of 
the diagnostic battery (Schafer, 1954; 
Engel, 1960). Also with regard to the 
Rorschach and the problems of in- 
quiry discussed above, it is not always 
possible to cull out the contribution 
of the nature of the relationship as it 
pertains to the child’s experience of 
diffusion. In other words, the inquiry 
problem arising from essentially syn- 
cretic perception or from lack of abil- 
ity to verbalize the percept may be 
posed against the general background 
of a relationship difficulty. 

However, we are now concerned 
only with the instances where the re- 
lationship difficulty enters the scene 
at the time the Rorschach inquiry is 
approached. We often see dramatic 
shifts in otherwise smoothly flowing 
relationships with children. A relaxed 
child may tighten up, a cooperative 
child may become cranky, querulous, 
and negativistic. Some children show 
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fear that they are not meeting the ex 
aminer's expectations, The examiner 
in turn becomes frustrated; some of 
the formulations he has entertained 
may suddenly topple under the weight 
of a curiously “sick” Rorschach. It 
becomes increasingly difficult to un- 
tangle the relative contribution of the 
child’s personality, his transitory re- 
action to the inquiry and the exam- 
iner's mounting impatience. 


If the examiner senses that the in- 
quiry procedure is leading to this im- 
passe, he may try to deal with the 
difficulty within the confines of the 
Rorschach inquiry. He may try to re- 
phrase inquiry questions to deempha- 
size the implications of demand and 
to communicate to the child his em- 

hatic desire to share his percepti; Hs. 
For example, “What makes it lvok 
like a bat?” can as well be put, “Td 
like to see the bat the way you sec it.” 
In this way the examiner may succeed 
in moving the Rorschach deni 
out of the realm of the helpless feel- 
ing "adults ask of me impossible 
things." In addition to such emphasis 
on empathy, the examiner may try to 
handle the problem directly with the 
child, stopping all testing to try to 
work through the feelings of the child 
about the inquiry. If, despite all these 
attempts, the examiner still finds him- 
self with a meagerly elaborated Ror- 
schach record, it may be that the ex- 
aminer and child have not yet found 
a mutual modality for communica- 
tion. 


Based on the implicit assumption 
that the Rorschach is a valuable and 
often indispensable part of the psy- 
chological battery for children, we 
have attempted to elucidate some of 
the reasons for inquiry failure. From 
the consideration of the basic response 
process involved in the Rorschach, 
suggestions for supplementing the in- 
quiry procedure were evolyed. The 
reasons for inquiry failure, as well as 
the modalities through which inquiry 
can be facilitated, have theoretical 
and clinical significance. 


- 
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Achromatic Color in Cards IV and VI of the Rorschach! 


Jonn E. Exner, Jr. 
DePauw University 


In a recent article (Exner, 1959) 
data were presented which suggested 
that the achromatic color on Card I 
plays a very important role in precipi- 
tating the popular response of a bat. 
Therefore it seems logical to assume 
that achromatic color might likewise 
have an important relationship to 
some of the more common responses 
occurring to Cards IV and VI in the 
Rorschach. Beck (1949) suggests that 
a response of “animal skin” or a vari- 
ation thereof to either of these cards 
should be considered as popular; 
whereas Klopfer (1954) considers this 
response as popular only to Card VI, 
listing no popular response for Card 
IV. Both men cite the common use of 
shading or texture in these responses 
but make little mention of the achro- 
matic color itself as a determining 
factor. Research of the literature per- 
taining to the interpretation of achro- 
matic color responses reveals that very 
little work has been done in this area. 
It has been more customary for re- 
searchers to concern themselves with 
other determinants. Beck has pre- 
ferred not to score achromatic color 
às such, subsuming responses to black 
and grey under the shading scoring 
category, while Klopfer has been ac- 
customed to scoring such responses as 
C'. Baughman (1958) has demon- 
strated that the number of responses 
involving shading as a determinant 
may be significantly underestimated 
by the traditional inquiry method. In 
his research Baughman used the Beck 
scoring of Y for shading and therefore 
subsumed achromatic color response 
under this category. In one of his 
studies Baughman (1959) found that 
the animal skin response to Card IV 


3 This research was supported in part by a 
grant from the Graduate Research Council, 
DePauw University. 


was considerably more frequent when 
the blot was shaded as compared to 
nonshaded variations. This same find- 
ing was applicable to Card VI when 
only the D/ area was considered but 
not when the whole blot was involved 
in the response. 


METHOD 


Chromatic copies of Cards IV and 
VI were created using the monochrome- 
dye-coupling method so that the achro- 
matic color was replaced by a blue 
similar to that of the DI area of Card 
X. Size, form, background, and shad- 
ing components were held constant. 
Eighty subjects were selected from the 
sophomore class of DePauw Univer- 
sity and divided into two matched 
groups. Matching was made on the 
basis of age, sex, marital status, fresh- 
man year grade-point average, and 
the L-score on the American Council 
on Education Psychological Examina- 
tion. As a result of the matching each 
group contained 25 males and 15 fe- 
males. 

The chromatic variations of Cards 
IV (IVC) and VI (VIC) were admin- 
istered to the experimental group in 
the procedure normally used with the 
Rorschach, accomplishing the inquiry 
after the subject had free-associated 
to both cards. Prior to the beginning 
of the test period a short statement 
was made to the effect that the stu- 
dent was a subject in a scientific ex- 
periment, the results of which would 
have no bearing on his status as a stu- 
dent in school. The same procedure 
was used with the control group to 
which was administered the standard 
Cards IV and VI of the Rorschach. 


RESULTS 


Statistical evaluation was accom- 
plished by use of the matched t test. 
Responses to Card IV were compared 
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Taste I Total Number of Responses and Average Reaction Times 
for First Responses 


Item Card 
IV 
Number of Responses 83 


Average Reaction Time 194"* 


Card Card Card 
INC у! vic 
90 » 101 

nz" 20.8" • Mn" 


* Statistically significant from IVC at 0! level. 
** Statistically significant from VIC at .01 level. 


with the responses to Card IVC and 
the responses to Card VI were com- 
pared to the responses to Card VIC. 

he total number of responses to each 
card and the average reaction time for 
the first responses are shown in Table 
1. 

No statistically significant differen- 
ces were found between the groups on 
either card for any of the normally 
used scoring categories for Location, 
Determinants, or Content. The num- 
ber of "skin" responses to Cards IV 
and IVC were the same while the 
number of such responses to Card VI 
were only two less than to Card VIC. 
The only statistically significant diff- 
erences that occurred were between 
the average reaction times for the first 
responses. In each instance a signifl- 
cantly longer reaction time occurred 
in response to the standard cards. 


Discussion 


The fact that no significant differ- 
ences occurred between the groups on 
either card for any of the scoring 
categories seems to distinctly indicate 
that achromatic color does not play 
a very important role in influencing a 
subject’s response to either of these 
cards. Certainly it is demonstrated as 
unimportant in precipitating the 
popular “skin” responses. This seems 
to add weight to Baughman's findings 
that the shading and form of the 
cards are most influential in precipi- 
tating these responses. The significant 
differences which occurred in reaction 
times seem to support earlier findings 
(Exner, 1959) that the blue color as 
is used in the D/ area of Card X is 
much easier to respond to than other 
colors. 

Since it appears that shading, not 


coloring, is more influential in pre- 
cipitating the "skin" responses to 
Card IV and VI, it seems more logical 
than ever to appeal for some agree- 
ment between scoring systems so that 
a distinction can be made between 
responses determined by achromatic 
color and responses determined by 
shading. Certainly some common scor- 
ing system could do much to enhance 
research. 


SUMMARY 


Eighty college sophomores, matched 
on the basis of age, sex, marital status, 
Leid es average and ACE L score, 
were divided into two group of forty 
each. Cards IV and VI of the Ror- 
schach were administered to one 
group while chromatic variations of 
Cards IV and VI were administered 
to the second group, The experimen- 
tal cards were colored blue as in the 
DI area of Card X by a monochrome 
dye-coupling method so as to hold 
shading, form, and background con- 
stant. average reaction times for 
first responses was significantly greater 
to the standard cards than to the chro- 
matic variations, Examination of the 
responses revealed no significant dif- 
ferences between the groups in any 
of the commonly used scoring cate- 

ries. This research seems to support 
earlier findings that shading and form, 
rather than achromatic color, are 
more influential in precipitating the 
popular "skin" responses to these 
cards. 
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Preference Rankings of the Thematic Apperception Test Cards by 
Adolescent Normals, Delinquents and Mental Retardates' 


Gary M. Fisiirn? 
Fairview State Hospital 
Costa. Mesa, Calif. 


PROBLEM 

That the TAT cards have differen- 
tial "emotional loadings” has been 
suggested by many (Bijou & Kenny, 
1951; Eron, Terry & Callahn, 1950; 
Lebo, 1955). White & Schrieber 
(1950) in administering the TAT by 
asking the $ to choose those cards he 
would like to tell a story about, re- 
ported that the selection of the cards 
themselves was of diagnostic utility. 
Korner & Fisher (1956) had Ss rank 
the TAT cards on a preference con- 
tinum of personal preference and con- 
cluded that groups develop preference 
for form, style and subject matter 
(positively and negatively) which 
preference has a direct relationship to 
the social value system of the group: 
The factor of projective choice would 
then be of diagnostic value only when 
viewed against an as yet non-existing 
knowledge of factors influencing the 
choice of TAT cards. 

The present study investigated the 
following hypotheses: (1) normal Ss 
will show significant agreement with 
respect to their preference for the 
TAT cards; (2) delinquent Ss will 
show significant agreement among 
themselves with respect to a prefer- 
ence pattern but their preference pat- 
tern will be less similar to that of the 
normal Ss' than will the retardates; 
(8) for mentally retarded Ss, there 
will be a positive relation between in- 


1 The writers would like to acknowledge the 
assistance of Mr. R. Oyler, Claremont High 
School, Claremont, California, and Dr, H. 
Weatherly and Mr. W. Crain of Southern 
California Reception Center and Clinic, 
Youth Authority, Norwalk, California. Spe- 
cial thanks are due Miss Sally McHenry of 
Pomona College who actively participated 
in all phases of the study. 

* The senior writer was at Pacific State Hos- 
pital at the inception of this study. 
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telligence and (a) the presence of a 
reliable preference pattern, and (b) 
agreement with normal Ss’ preference 
pattern. 

These hypotheses were based on the 
rationale that preference for TAT 
cards is a reflection of the incorpora- 
tion of the social value system and 
that (a) normal Ss will reflect this 
current value system; (b) delinquents 
have rejected the social value system; 
(c) mental retardates’ ability to in- 
corporate the value system is a func- 
tion of a limited learning capacity. 


PROCEDURE AND SAMPLE 


The normal group was composed of 
50 (19 male, 31 female) high school 
seniors, 17 to 19 years of age with IQ's 
between 90 and 120. The delinquent 
group was composed of 50 Ss (39 
male, 11 female) 15 to 20 years of age 
with IQ's between 85 and 125, who 
had been incarcerated for not more 
than three months at a maximum se- 
curity processing center for adolescent 
offenders. The records of these delin- 
quents were reviewed by the writer 
and in each case there was a long his- 
tory of anti-social behavior which re- 
sulted in the S being considered “in- 
corrigible" and in need of incarcera- 
tion. The retarded sample consisted 
of 65 Ss (10 male, 25 female) 15 to 
22 years of age, with IQ's between 43 
and 79, none of whom had been hos- 
pitalized for more than three years 
and for whom there was an absence 
of both historical and current delin- 
quent behavior. 

Each S was individually presented 
with the 30 TAT cards displayed on a 
large board with the order of the 
cards being rotated in succession for 
each presentation. The S was first 
asked to select those cards he liked, 
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then those he disliked and to rank 
from most to least his likes and dis- 
likes. He was then asked to give sim- 
ilar rankings to the remaining cards. 
This procedure not only simplified a 
complex task but also gave informa- 
tion on the frequency with which each 
card was liked and disliked.* For the 
retarded Ss, a retest was given eleven 
weeks after the original testing. 
RESULTS 

Of the 65 retardates, 46 (29 male, 
17 female) had test-retest reliability 
coefficients which were high enough 
to indicate some consistency in their 
preference pattern. The correlation 
between IQ and individual reliability 
coefficient lor the 65 cases was .310 
(P<.02) and the correlation between 
IQ and the S's rank correlation with 
the mean rank order of the normal 
Ss was 465 (P<.001). Thus, support 
is lent to the hypotheses that (a) in- 
telligence is related to the develop- 
ment of a consistent preference for 
the cards, and (b) the brighter the re- 
tardate, the more his preference pat- 
tern will resemble the normal. 

Coefficients of concordance indi- 
cated that each of the three groups 
had a high degree of agreement 
among themselves (P<.001) as to 
their card preference: (normals: W= 
-330, X?—478.5; delinquents: W= 
.272, X?—394.4; retardates: W—.306, 
X?—4082). Table I presents the 
mean preference rankings of the 
cards for the three groups. 

Rank order correlations between 
the ranked choices of the three groups 
gave the following results: normals 
and delinquents .709; normals and re- 
tardates .489; delinquents and retard- 
ates .727. All of these correlations are 
significant beyond the .01 level. The 
second hypothesis is not substantiated 
in that there is more similarity be- 
tween the ranked choices of the de- 


* А later paper will report on the clinical 
aspects of such choices. 

* АП subsequent analysis on the retarded 
sample included only the 46 "reliable" Ss 
whose test-retest reliability coefficient was 
greater than 461 (P<.01) 


Preference Rankings of TAT Cards 


linquents and normals than between 
the retardates and normals, It appears 
odd that the delinquents and retard- 
ates agree as well as the delinquents 
and normals, but that the retardates 
and normals show considerably less 
agreement. Perhaps the poorer agree- 
ment between normals and retardates 
is a partial function of the stringency 
of the statistical test employed. When 
the data are viewed with respect to 
the groups liking, disliking or being 
indifferent toward a card, more agree- 
ment is apparent than that indicated 
by the correlation analyses. Mean vef- 
erence ranks | through 10 were кеп 
as indicating "liked" cards, 11 thi ugh 
20 as indicating "indifferent" cards 
and 21 through 30 as indicating “dis- 
liked” cards. Normals and deling. :nts 
showed complete agreement ou 19 
cards, normals and retardates on 17 
cards and delinquents and retardates 


TABLE I Mean preference rankings of 
the TAT cards of normals, 
delinquents and retardates 


Mean Rank Order 


Card 
Number Normals Delinquents Retardates 
1 5 9 5 
= 3 1 1 
3BM 17 27 24 
3GF 12 23.5 23 
4 14 4 10 
5 19 21 17 
6 BM 24 15.5 6 
6 GE 20 п 7 
7 BM 18 15:5 11 
7 GF 10 10 4 
8 BM 22 26 16 
8 СЕ 4 5 15 
9 BM 6 8 19 
9 GF 25 7 14 
10 7 13 9 
11 13 18 18 
12 BG 1 2 3 
12F 28 29 26 
12M 21 22 30 
13 B 2 3 2 
13G 16 14 12 
13 MF 23 25 29 
14 8 17 20 
15 27 23.5 22 
17 BM 15 12 25 
17 СЕ 11 6 13 
18 BM 29 30 27.5 
18 GF 26 28 27.5 
19 30 19 8 
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on 18 cards. All three groups agreed 
on 14 cards. Complete disa ent, 
ie. one group liking a card and the 
other disliking it, was infrequent (1, 
8 and 0 for the above respective 
groupings). Where unanimous agree- 
ment existed on the liked cards (1, 2, 
7GF, 12BG, 18B) the themes sug- 
gested are those of ce, content- 
ment and happiness; where unani- 
mous agreement existed on the dis- 
liked cards (12F, 12M, 13 MF, 15, 
ISBM, I8GF) the themes suggested 
are those of violence, evil, death and 
conflict; and where there is unanimous 
agreement as to indifference (7BM, 
11, 13G) no particular theme is sug- 
gested. 


SUMMARY 


Preference rankings of the TAT 
cards were obtained from groups of 
normals, delinquents and mental re- 
tardates. The results indicated that: 
а) within each group there was sig- 
nificant agreement as to a preference 
pattern for the TAT cards; (2) with- 
in the retarded ире, the brighter 
the S the more reliable were his pref- 
erence choices, and the more his pref- 
erence resembled the nor- 
mals; (3) the preference pattern of 
the delinquent group was highly sim- 
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ilar to the normals’; (4) there was 
poorer agreement between the prefer- 
ence pnm of normals and retard- 
ates than between either normals and 
delinquents or between. delinquents 
and retardates; (5) considerable 

ent existed among the groups 
with respect to preferred and unpre- 
ferred cards. Cards unanimously chos- 
en as “liked” suggested themes of 
peace, contentment and happiness, 
whereas cards unanimously chosen as 
“disliked” suggested themes of vio- 
lence, death and conflict. 
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A Study of Perceptual Process of Rorschach Cards By Tachistoscopic 
Method on Movement and Shading Responses' 


Hanuvo Honiucut 
Doshisha University 


PROBLEM 


The most important problem in the 
Rorschach may be the genetic process 
of perception. This process has hither- 
to been framed in such terms as "per- 
ceptanalysis" or "perceptual beha- 
vior", but there are many points that 
require elaboration. We can point out, 
for instance, the temporal develop- 
ment of perception. Although the 
problem of the temporal factor has 
so far been comparatively neglected, 
it has great significance when we re- 
gard the Rorschach as a test of per- 
ception or apperception, as Rorschach 
(1921) primarily intended it to be. 
In the Rorschach procedure there is 
a certain period of time from the in- 
stant the subject begins to watch the 
stimulus card till the first response 
occurs. This period is ordinarily called 
“initial reaction time", and we can 
divide this temporal process roughly 
into two parts; the first one is from 
the time the stimulus is given till the 
perception is formed, and the second 
one is from this formation of percept 
till the verbalization. Besides, a cer- 
tain period of time comes between the 
first response and the second one, and 
in the ordinal method, after responses 
are reported in “the performance pro- 
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рег”, a long interval occurs before 
each response is confirmed in detail in 
"the inquiry period". Therefore, as 
long as the usual method is employed, 
it is impossible to know fully the na- 
ture of the subjects' perception or im- 
agination in their observation of the 
blots. But what we really want to 
know are the forms of perception or 
imagination and their process. How, 
then, can we observe this process? Such 
a process is difficult to observe under 
normal condition of perception. San- 
der (1930) assumed that a perceptual 
process, essentially similar to the tem- 
porary perception preceding the final 
reaction under normal stimulus con- 
ditions, can be observed by presenting 
figures in very brief exposures by 
means of the tachistoscope, in twi- 
light vision or indirect vision, or in 
extreme miniature. He named this 
tachistoscopic perceptual process "Ak- 
tualgenese". Later, Werner (1956) 
translated this term as *microgenesis " 
or "microdevelopment', and tried to 
apply this theory to the developmental 
process of memory, or of movement. 
This microgenetic theory has been 
reviewed in detail by Flavell and Dra- 
guns (1957). The method of tachis- 
toscopic presentation, often adopted 
in the experiments for the verification 
of this theory, has indicated a course 
for our study. Stein (1949) tried to 
examine the effects upon personality 
indicators of variations in stimulus 
duration, by presenting Rorschach 
Cards tachistoscopically, probably the 
first attempt at tachistoscopic study of 
the Rorschach. Afterward Baughman 
(1958) performed a similar experi- 
ment, the results of which, however, 
differed from Stein’s, We suppose that 
the discrepancies resulted from differ- 
ences in procedures, though we have 
no exact idea of Baughman's methods. 
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Stein presented 10 cards successively 
to one subject under four conditions 
of exposure, 10 m sec., 100 m sec., 3 
sec. and free exposure time. With such 
a procedure, the responses under the 
first condition of exposure may have 
an effect on the responses under the 
following conditions. It is unfortunate 
that he determined the order of the 
frequencies of determinants at each 
exposure level on the basis of the re- 
sponses to all 10 cards together, since 
each card has a different stimulus 
value. Phillips and Framo (1954) car- 
ried out a comparative study on the 
perception of normals and of schizo- 
phrenics, based on the developmental 
theory. Their study went a step fur- 
ther than Stein's in such respects that 
they employed a control group, and 
that they took the statistics, In 1959, 
we carried on an experiment on à 
group of normals and a grou of 
schizophrenics, the experimenta de- 
sign being as follows: (a) We used 
seven conditions of exposure, 2 m sec., 
10 m sec., 30 m sec., 100 m sec., 1 sec., 
5 secs., and free exposure time. (b) 
We distributed male and female sub- 
jects, and the order of presentation 
equally to each condition of exposure; 
(c) We arranged it so that each condi- 
tion had different subjects; (d) We 
used Card I and Card VIII. We found 
that three conditions, 2 m sec., 100 m 
sec. and 5 secs., were not statistically 
significant, so we omitted these three 
exposure levels from the next experi- 
ment (Horiuchi, 1960). Instead, we 
added a group of neurotics, and in- 
creased the number of subjects in each 
group. 

The following experiment was 
aimed at the analysis of the temporal 
developmental process of movement 
and shading. 


METHOD 


Apparatus: Dodge-Harvard type 
tachistoscope. 

Subjects: The normals were 40 male 
and 40 female students of Doshisha 
University, the mean age of males be- 
ing 21 years, 5 months and females 21 
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years. Those who scored high in emo- 
tional insecurity on the Yatabe-Guil- 
ford test (Tsujioka, 1957) were elimi- 
nated, The schizophrenics were 40 
male and 40 female patients of the 
Psychiatric Department of Kyoto Uni- 
versity Hospital and Iwakura Hos- 
pital, Kyoto, the mean age of the 
males being 34 years, 5 months and fe- 
males 35 years, 6 months old. They 
were diagnosed by psychiatrists. They 
were mostly а аот with a few 
paranoid and catatonic cases. Those 
with marked intellectual disturbances 
were eliminated, Their school career 
was comparatively short. The neu- 
rotics were 40 male and 40 female pa- 
tients of Sansei Hospital, Kyoto, the 
mean age of the males being 29 years, 
5 months and females 28 years, 3 
months old. They were diagnosed by 
osychiatrists, and are receiving Mor- 
ita's system of therapy. Their school 
career was a little longer than that of 
the schizophrenics. For each up 
only those who had no previous know- 
ledge or contact with the Rorschach 
were chosen. 

Procedure: The experiment was 
conducted as a face to face examina- 
tion in a dark room. The original Ror- 
schach Cards (IH and VI) were used 
as the stimulus. The experimental 
variable was four conditions of ex- 
posure time (Dodge-Harvard type 
tachistoscope) — 10 m sec., 30 m sec., 
1 sec. and free exposure. We con- 
trolled the sex distribution, and the 
order of card presentation in each 
condition, and let no two conditions 
have the same subject, The following 
instructions were given: “We shall 
show you a picture just a short time. 
It is one which we made by dropping 
some ink on a sheet of paper and 
folding it in two, so it is not deter- 
mined what it seems to be. Please tell 
us what it seems to you. You may give 
any number of answers." At the free 
exposure, besides the usual prelim- 
nary remarks, we said: “Tell me what 
you see, keeping your eyes on the ap- 
paratus. You may give any number of 
answers. When you think you will see 
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nothing more, you may take your eyes 
off.” Immediately after this instruc- 
tion, we presented the cards. Just be- 
fore the presentation we said: “Are 
you ready?" Inquiry was done after 
each response on each card, without 
showing cards to the subjects and then 
the subjects were asked to draw the 
response which they have reported. 
We presented Card III and VI to the 
same subject through the procedure 
mentioned above, and asked him to 
report his introspections. The initial 
reaction time and the total time for 
the both cards were measured. The 
experimenter rated subject's responses 
on Klopfer's (1954) rating system. 
Only the initial responses were used 
in this experiment. 


RESULTS 
Exposure Level and Location. 

As the inquiry in this experiment 
was done without showing the cards, 
the complete scoring of location is im- 

ossible; yet we have tried to score 
it as in the ordinal method of Ror- 
schach testing, on the basis of the re- 
produced pictures and the reports by 
subjects. In this experiment, W-re- 
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sponses are dominant in each group, 
and quite a few of D-responses appear 
with the increase in exposure time. 
However, as will be discussed later, 
W-responses become good in quality 
with the increase in exposure time. 
We found no d-responses or Dd-re- 
sponses in the initial responses. The 
percentage of the frequency of “indefi- 
nite-responses" (?) is shown in Table 
I. The normal group gave almost no 
indefinite-responses, on either Card 
III or Card VI, or at any exposure 
level except 10 m sec, It is interesting 
that in schizophrenic and neurotic 
groups, on the other hand, one half of 
the subjects gave indefinite-responses 
in 10 m sec.'s exposure, one third in 
30 m sec. exposure, and a few even in 
l sec. and free exposures. 


Exposure Level and Determinant. 


As this problem is not only closely 
related to the aim of the study, but 
is also the most interesting point in 
the result of the experiment, we in- 
tend to make a detailed analysis of it. 

Table I shows the distribution (9) 
of determinants at each exposure level 
in the three groups. 

The symbol O represents the least 


TABLE I Distribution of Determinants of Three Groups of 
Each Exposure Level. (Percentages) 
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specialized state of perception, e£ a 
can see nothing more than a flash- 
light." The symbol A represents a 
little more specialized response than 
the O, though the subject cannot see 
any systematic figure, c.g. "I can see 
a dark mass in the lower part and a 
triangular thing above." The symbol 
X represents a response in which the 
subject tells that he sees something 
but cannot define it. In this case, 
however, it differs slightly from the 
rejection in the ordinal method. 


Card Ш. 

Among the normal group the 
distribution of determinants dif- 
fers significantly between 10 m 
sec. and 30 m sec., between 10 
m sec, and 1 sec, and between 10 
m sec, and free exposure level (х? 
— 9.760, df = 4, р<0.05: X* = 23.120, 
df — 4, р<0.01: X! — 18.160, df — 4, 
p<0.01) . Differences in perception of 
M significant at 1% level were found 
between 10 m sec. and 30 m sec., 10 
m sec. and 1 sec., and 10 m sec. and 
free exposure. (X* = 6.826, X* = 
19.649, X? — 14.436). On Card III, 
the movement factor generally plays 
the leading part. It does not differ sig- 
nificantly from other factors at shorter 
exposure levels, but with increased ex- 
posure the differences become notable. 
Among schizophrenics, the distribu- 
tion of determinants showed signifi- 
cant differences at the 1% level be- 
tween 10 m sec. and 1 sec., 10 m sec. 
and free exposure, and 30 m sec. and 
free exposure (X* = 21.920, df = 4; 
X? — 98.900, df = 3; Х* = 21.400, 
df — 4); and a significant difference 
at the 2% level between 30 m sec. 
and I sec. (X* = 21.400, df = 4). As 
shown in Table I schizophrenics re- 
semble normals in that the movement 
factor is far dominant over other fac- 
iors. However, in the temporal genetic 
process, they are different from nor- 
mals. Normals give over 50% of M- 
responses at 30 m sec., while schizo- 

hrenics do not attain this number of 
M-responses until 1 sec. 


Differences in the frequency of M- 
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responses were significant at the 1% 
level between 10 m sec. and 1 sec., 10 
m sec. and free exposure level, and 
$0 m sec. and free exposure level (X* 
— 9,642, X! — 22.727, X* — 16.900) . 
The difference between 30 m sec. and 
1 sec. (X? = 5.884) is significant at 
the 5%, level. The lack of differ- 
ence between the exposure levels 
of 10 m sec, and 30 m sec, is due 
to the dominance of indefinite- 
responses at shorter exposure lev- 
els. In the neurotic group the distri- 
bution of the frequencies of determi- 
nants is about the same as in the 
schizophrenic group. Significant dif- 
ferences in M at the 1% level were 
found between 10 m sec. and 1 sec., 
and between 10 m sec. and free ex- 
osure level (X! = 10.666, X* = 
Fon. One of the characteristics of 
this group is that indefinite-responses 
and F-responses are dominant at 
shorter exposure levels, and as the 
exposure time grows longer, these two 
kinds of ressponses decrease and M- 
responses increase. 


Finally we will refer to the differ- 
ences in the distribution of determi- 
nants among the three groups at each 
exposure level. Between normals and 
schizophrenics significant differences 
were seen at 10 m sec. and 30 m sec. 
(X* = 11.680, df = 4; X* — 10.973, 
df — 4). Between normals and neu- 
rotics a significant difference at the 
1% level was found only at 10 m sec. 
(X* — 13.320, df — 4.) No difference 
was found between schizophrenics and 
neurotics. 


Card IV 


Among normals, significant. differ- 
ences at the 1% level were found in 
the distribution of determinants be- 
tween all exposure levels, except be- 
tween | sec. and free exposure (X* 
— 19.480, df = 4 (between 10 m sec. 
and 30 m sec.) ; X* = 13.400, df = 4 
(between 10 m sec. and I sec.) ; X? = 
15.960, df = 4 (between 10 m sec. 
and free exposure); X? = 11.560, df 
= 3 (between 30 m sec. and 1 sec.) ; 
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X* = 18.800, df = 3 (between 30 m 
sec. and free exposure.) That is to 
say, the characteristic tendency of this 
group in the distribution of determi- 
nants is that F-responses are dominant 
at shorter exposure levels, and as the 
exposure time grows longer, F-re- 
sponses decrease and Fc (cF) -responses 
increase. The differences in the fre- 
quency of Ес (сЕ) -responses were sig- 
nificant at the 5% level between 10 
m sec. and 1 sec. (X? — 4.102), and 
at the 1% level between 10 m sec, and 
free exposure level, between 30 m sec. 
and 1 sec., and between 30 m sec. and 
free exposure level (X* — 10.230, X* 
= 8.025, X* — 15.360). Besides, it is 
noteworthy that indefinite-responses 
occur only at 10 m sec., and that FC’ 
(CF) -responses are rather frequent at 
the shorter exposure levels. In the 
schizophrenic group, the distribution 
of the frequencies of determinants 
shows significant differences only be- 
tween 10 m sec. and 1 sec, and be- 
tween 10 m sec. and free exposure 
level. These significant differences can 
be attributed to the decrease of indefi- 
nite-responses and the increase of Fc- 
(cF) -responses occurring with the in- 
crease of time of exposure, 

As for the differences in the fre- 
quency of Fc(cF)-responses among 
the exposure levels, significant differ- 
ences at the 5% level were seen be- 
tween 10 m sec. and | sec, and be- 
tween 1 sec. and free exposure level 
(X* — 4.629). In neurotics, the dis- 
tribution of the frequencies of deter- 
minants showed no significant differ- 
ences among the exposure levels. F- 
responses and indefinite-responses are 
dominant at all exposure levels. We 
can find scarcely any Fc (cF) responses, 
which play leading parts in the other 
two groups, except for a few appear- 
ing at 1 sec. Though indefinite-re- 
sponses tend to decrease with the in- 
crease of the time of exposure, it is a 
characteristic of the neurotic group 
that some indefinite-responses can be 
found even at 1 sec. and free exposure. 

The differences in the frequency of 
indefinite-responses were significant 
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only between 10 m sec. and free expos- 
ure. (X? — 4.222, p<0.05) . Compar- 
ing the three groups on the distribu- 
tion of the frequencies of determi- 
nants at each exposure level, we found 
a significant difference at the 5% 
level only at 30 m sec. between nor- 
mals and schizophrenics (X? — 10.040, 
df — 4). Between normals and neu- 
rotics significant differences at the 5% 
level were seen at 30 m sec. and at 1 
Бес. (0 = 10,600) dE = 4; X! = 
10.480, df = 4); and at the 1% level 
at free exposure. (X? — 16.320, df = 
4). Between schizophrenics and neu- 
rotics, no significant difference was 
found at any exposure level, and this 
tendency is the same as on Card III. 


Exposure Level and Content. 


As for the content of responses to 
Card III, H is conspicuous at every 
exposure level in all the three groups. 
Most of H are related to the determi- 
nant M, and they increase as the ex- 
posure time grows longer. Besides H, 
(H) and (A) abound, Content range 
has a tendency to decrease to some 
degree with the increase of the time 
of exposure. 

On Card VI normals give many 
Arch. at 30 m sec., and they center on 
Aobj. at 1 sec. and free exposure. In 
schizophrenics and neurotics on the 
other hand, the contents of responses 
center on A, РІ, Obj., instead of Aobj. 
In all the three groups, many ship- 
responses appear. 


DISCUSSION 

First, in location, W-responses were 
overwhelming in number. This ten- 
dency confirms the results of preceding 
studies, We can state three factors that 
cause this tendency. 1) We used the 
initial response. In the initial response 
subjects tend to see the whole; and D- 
responses are often given in and alter 
the second response; for instance, 
responses on the red-colored part о! 
Card III and those on the upper part 
of Card VI appeared in the second 
response. 2) ‘The use of a tachisto- 
scope. In this method, the stimulus 
cards are presented in a frame and 
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the subject receives the stimuli at a 
longer distance than in the original 
method —- the depth of a tachistosco 
being 65 cm — and consequently, 
each picture is apt to be perceived as 
a whole, 3) Gestalt of Card III and 
Card VI. Both cards have configura- 
tions which tend to evoke whole re- 
sponses. There are experimental 
studies by Klein & Arnheim (1953) 
and by Kataguchi (1960) on the stim- 
ulus value of cards, but this problem 
will be reexamined after the comple- 
tion of the experiments on all the 
cards. 

Undeutsch (1942) says that the 
perceptual process, under a condition 
where a visual stimulus is presented 
with its clearness gradually growing, 
can be divided into four stages. 1) 
The whole stimulus is perceived in a 
disorderly and undifferentiated state. 
2) The figure and the ground of the 
stimulus are differentiated. 3) The 
content of the stimulus is perceived 
with stable organization and clearness. 
4) Various modifications are added 
to the percept. Meili-Dworetzki (1956) 
carried out an experiment using six 
ambiguous figures (W or D) of her 
own design, and concluded that the 
perceptual development toward the 
differentiation of configural data has 
three main stages: a) globalization, b) 
analysis and с) synthesis [WD 
(W+D)}- 

These ideas of the perceptual pro- 
cess might be adapted to the Ror- 
schach. In our study, the scoring of 
form level as in the ordinary method 
was impossible; nevertheless, judging 
from the pictures which the subjects 
drew at inquiry and their interpreta- 
tion of them, it is inferred that the 
perceptual range gradually becomes 
detailed with the increased exposure 
time. Comparing the normals with 
the abnormals, we found that as ex- 
posure time increases the normals’ 
perception tend to progress from an 
initial amorphousness and vagueness 
to specificity and integration, while 
the schizophrenics’ perception, on the 
other hand, tends to remain at the in- 
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itial undifferentiated level. This fact 
entirely tallies with the consideration 
by Phillips and Framo (1954). It is 
also supported by Friedman (1952) 
that abnormals have quite undifferen- 
tiated perception. He has reported 
that, in analyzing Rorschach proto- 
cols of thirty кїн hrenics, thirty 
normal adults and thirty normal chil- 
dren on a scale of amorphousness-spe- 
cificity-differentiation and organiza- 
tion, he found more amorphous, con- 
fabulatory and minus whole responses 
in schizophrenics than in normals. 
And the proportion of vague whole 
responses among all whole responses 
was significantly higher in the schizo- 
phrenics than in the normal adults, 
A similar conception of vagueness in 
the. perception of schizophrenics can 
also be applied to their thought, 
Studies of schizophrenics show more 
references to their thought than to 
their perception; but it would be well- 
advised to study thought through per- 
ceptual proces. In our experiment, 
the process from the subject's cogni- 
tion of the ink-blot until he associates 
it with something and gives some re- 
sponse may be regarded as the process 
of thought, as well as of perception. 
As is shown in Table I, we have classi- 
fied indefinite-responses (?) roughly 
into three stages, signified by symbols 
O, A and X. It will be quite interest- 
ing if we can scrutinize the subjects’ 
proce of thought in the stage signi- 
ed by symbol A. One subject may go 
no further than the mere perception 
of ink-blots; another may try hard to 
unify his images and to associate them 
with something; and another subject's 
image may prevent the formation of 
association. In these cases the problem 
of the subjects preparatory set should 
be taken into consideration. However, 
as we find fewer variations in set in 
tachistoscopic presentation than in the 
ordinary method, this problem may 
be left out of account, Our chief con- 
cern is in how images are involved 
in the genetic process of perception. 
Naruse (1960) remarks, as the result 
of his experiment on association, that 
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in order to understand the subjects’ 
process of association, we should 
rather regard it as a chain of stimulus 
words— images responses, than as а 
chain of stimulus words>responses. 
This remark has given some sugges- 
tions to our study, despite the fact 
that our experiment employed visual 
stimuli instead of verbal stimuli. Van- 
derplas (1959) showed his subject 


one hundred and eighty random fig- 
ures for three seconds each, and in- 
structed him to respond in any one 
of these three ways: a) Any associa- 


tion word, b) "No" (He can recognize 
nothing.), and c) "Yes" (The figure 
is likely to be associated with some- 
thing.). It is quite significant that he 
paid special attention to the "Yes" 
responses. Since this "Yes" stage is a 
process where imagination and per- 
ception coexist and which has the most 
important meaning, we can concur 
with him in paying particular atten- 
tion to it. 

Next we shall discuss M-responses. 
Although, in Stein's (1949) experi- 
ment mentioned above, no fixed rela- 
tion was found between the M-re- 
sponse and exposure time, our experi- 
ment showed M-responses to increase 
with exposure time, Besides, it is note- 
worthy that as shown in Table I, there 
is a temporal discrepancy in the ap- 
pearance of M-responses between the 
normal and the two abnormal groups. 
This discrepancy, together with the 
difference in the appearance of FC- 
(CF) -responses seen in the preceding 
experiment, will become an important 
clue in developing the tachistoscopic 
study of the Rorschach cards. Though 
M-responses are considered the most 
important clue in Rorschach diagno- 
sis, there are many questionable as- 
pects in its conception and in its scor- 
ing. There are two contradictory con- 
ceptions of M-response. The one em- 
phasizes kinaesthetic experience. Ror- 
Schach (1921) says that the M-re- 
sponse is scored for movement which 
is perceived in the ink-blot, and that 
it has nothing to do with rhetorical 
embellishment. This kind of interpre- 
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tation, that M-response is the projec- 
tion of the subject's kinaesthetic ex- 
perience upon the ink-blot, is sup- 
ported by Rust (1948), Sarason 
(1954), Meltzoff (1953), and many 
other students. The other conception 
emphasizes the aspect of secondary 
association. King (1958) and Singer 
(1950) studied the M-response in ref- 
erence to fantasy. Levy (1955) says, 
"M-response is best understood as a 
rhetorical embellishment or secondary 
association." On the basis of our pres- 
ent experiment, we would like to take 
an eclectic position on the M-response. 
The M-response appeared in connec- 
tion with briefer exposure, and is 
based on the projection of subject's 
kinaesthetic experience upon the ink- 
blot. However, as exposure time be- 
comes longer, the M-response is apt 
to be formed as a secondary associa- 
tion, But our position is not conclu- 
sive. We shall consider it after the 
completion of the same experiment on 
all ten Rorschach cards. 


Next we shall consider the shading 
response. There are almost no shading 
responses in any of the three groups 
at such short exposure levels as 10 т 
sec. and 30 m sec. We can explain this 
fact from the viewpoint of the studies 
on development that shading responses 
begin to appear with the differentia- 
tion of perception; but besides the use 
of a tachistoscope can be regarded as 
another important factor. According 
to Klopfer, the shading response is 
based on the perception of texture on 
the card. Fox (1958) says that the 
shading response has relation to need 
for physical contact, judging from the 
fact that a seven-and-a-half year old 
subject of his experiment reported, 
"all this stuff makes my finger think 
it's furry," moving with his finger all 
over the shading of Card IV. Under 
the condition of our experiment, how- 
ever, it is impossible to touch the 
card. We do not wholly accept the 
assumption that shading responses are 
a means of managing affectional need 
or an index of need for physical con- 
tact. In the future we shall try experi- 
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mentally to test these interesting clini- 
cal observations, In our experiment 
the neurotics gave almost no Fe-re- 
sponses; significant differences in the 
numbers of Ес (cF)-responses were 
seen between the normals and each of 
the two abnormal groups, and no sig- 
nificant differences could be seen be- 
tween the schizophrenics and the neu- 
rotics. The tendency for the abnor- 
mals to give few shading responses is 
consistent with clinical observations. 
Since shading is perceived in a differ- 
entiated stage of perception, this per- 
ceptual regression in the abnormals 
may be due to their emotional distur- 
bance. However, we cannot judge 
from this experiment alone whether 
they completely lack the ability to 
perceive shading, or, in s ite of hav- 
ing perceived it, they avoid accepting 
it as a determinant, 

Though we were not greatly inter- 
ested in content analysis in this study, 
it is noteworthy that a considerable 
number of ship-responses appeared on 
Card УІ, Locations of these ship-re- 
sponses were mostly W, and the deter- 
minant was F. According to Phillips 
and Smith (1953), vehicle-responses— 
they call them "travel-responses —are 
seldom given by the well-adjusted nor- 
mals while immature people and 
schizophrenics often give them. It is 
consistent with their assumption that 
in our experiment there were many 
ship-responses in the indifferentiated 
stages of perception, namely, at shorter 
exposure levels, and the schizophrenic 
group gave the greatest number of 
ship-responses of all the three groups. 
In the normal group, many towerre 
sponses appeared at the exposure level 
of 30 m sec. Since many housere 
sponses appeared in Krauss (1956) 
experiment in which the degrees of 
shading contrast were varied, we 
might safely conclude that under the 
vague or the tachistoscopic presenta- 
tion of stimuli, the content of re- 
sponses often tends to be infantile or 
primitive, 

Finally, we want to make reference 
to the effects of the experimental situ- 
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ation on the subjects. Under the con- 
dition of our experiment, cards were 
presented only for an instant while in 
the ordinal method of Rorschach test 
the time of presentation is not limited. 
Hence the subjects might think that 
they were required to respond quickly. 
The "reaction time" was actually 
quite short in all the groups. For ex- 
ample, even in the group which had 
the longest reaction time of the three 
groups, the average initial reaction 
time at the exposure level of 1 sec. is 
twelve seconds. In all three groups, 
the interesting fact is that the standard 
deviation of the average reaction 
times was comparatively small; and 
there were scarcely any such differ- 
ences as are seen in the ordinal Ror- 
schach test either among individuals 
or among cards. This fact suggests that 
the subject's mental set in this situa- 
tion is considerably different from that 
in the ordinal method, Especially for 
patients who have a serious emotional 
problem, this comparatively imper- 
sonal method where the tester is in- 
visible might be a more comfortable 
situation. This observation is sup- 
ported by the fact that there are al- 
most no rejections of cards as are seen 
in the ordinal Rorschach test. Stein 
has given an original view of how the 
subject's mental set acts upon the per- 
ceptual function in the Rorschach 
from the viewpoint of defense mecha- 
nism, But in order to study the de- 
fenses, a more detailed experimental 
study will be required. 

"There is also an inevitable problem 
of visual adaptation when a tachisto- 
scope is used. However, we did not 
deal particularly with this problem, 
regarding it as a factor which acted 
equally on all the subjects so far as 
this experiment Was concerned. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


We intended to analyze the devel- 
opmental process of perception by 
means of the tachistoscopic presenta- 
tion of Rorschach cards III and VI. 
The subjects were normals, schizo- 
phrenics and neurotics, 80 males and 
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females for each group. The times of 
presentation were: 10 m sec., 30 m sec., 
| sec. and free exposure. The major 
results are as follows: 

1) W-responses were the dominant 
locations at all exposure levels in each 
group. 

2) The schizophrenic and neurotic 
groups gave more indefinite-responses 
at longer exposure levels. 

3) M-responses appear compara- 
tively late under tachistoscopic presen- 
tation. With increased exposure time, 
they begin to appear markedly. In the 
normal group only, M-responses are 
found at comparatively short exposure 
levels. 


4) Fc(cF)-responses generally are 
more frequent at longer exposure lev- 
els. Normals alone give a considerably 
large number of Fc (cF) -responses at 
shorter exposure levels. 

5) H is the dominant content on 
Card III in all the three groups. On 
Card VI, among normals, Arch. (es- 
pecially “tower”) appear markedly at 
the exposure level of 30 m sec.; at 1 
sec. and free exposure level, responses 
are predominantly Aobj. In the schizo- 
phrenic and neurotic groups, on the 
other hand, responses are largely A, 
and PL, obj., instead of Aobj., at all 
the exposure levels. 

These results are considered from 
the viewpoint of microgenetic theory. 
We can conclude that there exists a 
significant correlation between the 
temporal factor and the perceptual 
process with Rorschach cards, and that 
normals, schizophrenics and neurotics 
have characteristic perceptual pro- 
cesses, 
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The concept of an “epileptic per- 
sonality" is an ancient one. Over the 
years, a vast conglomeration of traits 
has been described as characteristic of 
the epileptic. With twentieth century 
advances in diagnostic and therapeu- 
tic techniques, and increasingly eclec- 
tic attitudes toward the mental, emo- 
tional and social problems of epilep- 
tics, most patients whose major prob- 
lem was seizures have emerged from 
a back ward existence to outpatient 
status, many of them carrying on their 
normal functions in the community 
with little visible handicap due to 
their dysrhythmia. 

However, systematic investigations 
which have recognized the heterogene- 
ity of the etiology of epilepsy, which 
have limited their conclusions to the 
particular kind of epileptic $ sampled, 
and which have attempted to define 
that sample and screen out the effects 
of the epiphenomena of epilepsy, still 
yield results with basic contradictions 
as to the nature, cause, and even 
existence of characteristic epileptic 
traits. (Delay et al, 1958; Folsom, 
1953; Pruyser, 1953) . 

While it has become obvious that 
all epilepsy does not necessarily lead 
to deterioration, as was formerly 
thought, the question remains to what 
extent does cerebral dysrhythmia par- 
allel mental or emotional deviation 
from the norm? 

One of the main reasons for the ap- 


* The author is indebted to Elizabeth Broom- 

head, Marion W. Handlon and Margaret 
Thaler Singer for their analyses of the Ror- 
schach protocols and valuable subsequent 
suggestions; to Harold Williams for his ad- 
vice on the statistical treatment as well as 
many other aspects of this study; to David 
McK. Rioch and to Francis Forster who 
made this study possible; to Bushnell Smith 
for the neurological screening and seizure 
ratings, and to Betty Shanks for the Devos 
scoring of the Rorschach protocols. 


parently conflicting nature of the an- 
swers to this question is the complex- 
ity of obtaining adequate controls. Be- 
cause of the practical difficulties in- 
volved, most investigators have at- 
tempted to control what they consider 
the relevant variables by statistical 
methods alone, although an individu- 
ally matched control design would be 
more powerful in discriminating dif- 
ferent types of epileptics from each 
other and from those with no history 
of cerebral dysrhythmia. 


Conclusions have been drawn with- 
out sufficient evidence as to how much 
of the symptomology of different types 
of epileptics would also be found in 
well-matched Ss with no history of 
cerebral dysrhythmia, i.e., how much 
of the symptomology of the epileptic 
is actually either primarily or sec- 
ondarily related to the dysrhythmia 
itself. The present study is an attempt 
to explore this problem. It is con- 
cerned primarily with the question 
"Can significant differences be found 
between the psychological test per- 
formance of epileptic Ss whose pri- 
mary symptoms are seizures, and their 
individually matched nonepileptic 
controls?” 


Subjects. Twenty-six outpatient epi- 
leptics were individually matched 
with 26 Ss with no history of epilepsy. 
The match was perfect for race and 
sex, and very close for age, IO, educa- 
tion and socio-economic status. 


All the epileptic Ss had abnormal 
EEGs, 10 with generalized abnormal 
activity over both hemispheres, 10 
with left hemisphere foci (of which 7 
were left temporal), 5 with right 
hemisphere foci, and 1 with multiple 
temporal foci. 

None of these Ss had ever been 
institutionalized. None showed gross- 
ly incapacitating psychiatric prob- 
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laste I Composition of Epileptic 
and Control Groups as to Age, Sex, 
Race, Education and LQ. 


Epilepsy Control 

Age 

Mean 29.9 298 

Range 9-68 yrs. 10-68 yrs, 

s 155 149 
Sex 

Male 13 13 

Female 13 13 
Race 

Negro 5 5 

White 21 21 
Education 

Mean 10.2 grade 10.5 grade 

Range 4-16 grades 4-16 grades 

s 3.1 37 
IQ (Full Scale) 

Mean 101.2 102.9 

Range 71-126 86-129 

E 13.8 114 

Verbal 1Q 100.7 103.5 

Perf. IQ 101.5 102.1 


lems. None was mentally defective or 
showed clinical evidence of cerebral 
organic pathology other than dys- 
rhythmia, A more complete descrip- 
tion of these Ss may be found in a 
paper reporting negligible mental and 
emotional side effects from their anti- 
convulsant medication. (Loveland et 
al, 1957). 

In no case did overt seizures occur 
during test administration. Thus the 
samples of behavior of the epileptics 
studied here represent the interseizure 
functioning of Ss leading relatively 
normal lives in the community, de- 
spite the fact that most of them were 
still having, or had histories of fre- 
quent and/or severe seizures, Since 
no EEG readings were taken for the 
control Ss, it is of course possible that 
some of them may have had more 
than average tendency to cerebral dys- 
rhythmia. No EEG readings were 
taken during testing, but it seems 
reasonable to assume that whatever 
abortive bursts did occur were pri- 
marily if not entirely among the Ss 
with histories of overt seizures. 

Procedure. The battery of ten psy- 
chological tests was administered by 
the author in one session in the order 
cited in Appendix A. Wherever pos- 
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sible, test performance was analysed 
not only for what the $ achieved, in 
terms of standard score, but also for 
how he achieved what he did. Two 
main procedures were used for com- 
paring the epileptic with his individ- 
ually matched nonepileptic control: 
a) the two groups were compared in 
regard to the variables listed in Ap- 
pendix A, and b) the Rorschach pro- 
tocols were submitted to experts for 
blind comparison and selection of the 
epileptic of the matched pairs. In ad- 
dition, the epileptic group was sub- 
divided as to etiology, nature of EEG 
abnormality, age of onset, duration 
and frequency and severity of seizures, 
and the differences between the re- 
sulting sub-groups and their matched 
controls were compared. For all statis- 
tical analyses, significance in this pa- 
per means the .05 level of confidence 
or better. 

The clinicians’ blind analyses of the 
Rorschach protocols were handled as 
follows: 

1. The Rorschach protocols were 
submitted to an expert for blind selec- 
tion of the epileptic from each of the 
26 matched pairs, with no suggestions 
furnished as to the nature of the cri- 
teria to be used. 

2. The author and this consultant 
then each independently made an a 
posteriori analysis of differences be- 
tween matched pairs. On the basis of 
these findings, the author set up 20 
criteria which seemed useful in differ- 
entiating the epileptic from his con- 
trol. 

3. The Rorschach protocols were 
submitted to a second Rorschach ex- 
pert for blind selection of the epi- 
leptic [rom each of the 26 matched 
pairs on the basis of the 20 a posteriori 
criteria. 

4. Three months later, the 26 
matched pairs were again submitted 
to the second consultant with a slight- 
ly modified set of criteria and instruc- 
tions, for blind selection of the epi- 
leptic. 

At the time of her first selections, 
she did not know that she would be 
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asked to repeat the process and later 
reported no recall of her earlier selec- 
tions. This step then affords a meas- 
ure of the reliability of рене blind 
selections by the same judge, after al- 
lowance is made for the effect of the 
modification in criteria and instruc- 
tions, 

5. The 26 matched pairs were sub- 
mitted to a third Rorschach expert for 
blind selection of the epileptic of each 
pair, using the modified criteria. 

6. The author compared the 26 
airs of unlabelled protocols on the 
asis of the modified criteria. There 

was so much familiarity with the pro- 
tocols that this step in the procedure 
must be considered an a posteriori se- 
lection for all practical purposes. 

Results. An overwhelming majority 
of the psychological test scores showed 
no significant differences between 
the epileptics and their individually 
matched controls (two tailed t test). 
The very few significant differences 
which were found occurred in intelli- 
gence and psychomotor, not in per- 
sonality test scores. 

Similarly, from qualitative analysis 
of the Rorschach test performance, no 
personality characteristics were found 
which differentiated the two groups 
significantly better than chance. On 
the contrary, there was striking simi- 
larity in personality structure between 
the epileptic and his nonepileptic con- 
trol individually matched for race, 
age, education, IQ and socio-economic 
status. 

It was possible for expert clinicians, 
using a posteriori criteria gleaned 
from these same Rorschach protocols, 
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to make blind selections of the zl 
tic of the pair with validity and reli- 
ability significantly better than chance 
but it was on the basis of the criteria 
concerned with the way the S com- 
municated and organized his percep- 
tualassociative processes and not on 
the basis of personality types or char- 
acteristics. 

Many of the traits reported by other 
investigators as characteristic of differ- 
ent types of epileptics were found in 
the group of epileptics studied here, 
but not significantly more often than 
they were found among their nonepi- 
leptic controls. Thus when an indi- 
vidually matched control group is 
used, findings supposedly pathogno- 
monic of epilepsy usually turn out to 
be equally typical of the control 
group. 

Results from the analysis of scores. 
Of the 120 test scores analysed, only 6 
differentiated the two groups signifi- 
cantly better than chance. (Table П). 
In the following 4 of these 6 test scores 
the epileptics proved inferior to their 
controls: 

l. Wechsler-Bellevue Verbal IQ. 

2. The Wechsler-Bellevue digit 
symbol weighted score. 

3. The number of digits repeated 
forward correctly. 

4. The Level of Aspiration test 
achievement score—i.e., the total 
number of squares filled with 
“X” ’s within a given time. 

In the following two of the six 
scores which differentiated the two 
groups significantly better than 
chance, the epileptic group proved 
superior to their matched controls. 


TABLE II Test Scores Which Differentiated the Epileptic Group from the Non- 


Epileptic Control Groups Significantly 


.. Mean Score 
Epileptics Controls 


1. Verbal 1Q 100.7 103.6 

2. Digits Forward 5.8 6.8 

3. Digit Symbol 82 10.7 

4. Picture 87 72 
Completion 

5. Reading Errors 0.9 2.6 

6. Achievement 64.4 75.3 


Score; Level of 
Aspiration 


Standard Deviation 1 
Epileptics Controls 


Better than Chance 
Level of Significance 


12.3 P eo] 05 
12 (fu mm 01 
25 25 50 01 
28 23 495 05 
13 3700923 05 
98 iU 5 05 
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1. The Wechsler-Bellevue picture 

completion weighted score. 

2. Errors in reading aloud the 

Wechsler Memory for Story B. 

When the epileptic Ss were subdi- 
vided as to etiology, type of EEG 
focus, age of onset, duration, frequen- 
cy and severity of seizures, the result 
from analysis of variance of the differ- 
ences between the scores of these sub- 
groups and their matched controls 
were all negative. 

Thus the findings from analysis of 
scores are largely a catalogue of nega- 
tive results. Any or all of the few 
positive results may prove to be spur- 
ious on cross validation since 6 out of 
120 tests might easily come out "sig- 
nificant” by chance. 
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The effect of research design on 
results is strikingly illustrated in this 
study since it is the evidence from 
the individually matched controls 
which accounts lor a large part of the 
negative findings, That is, traits else- 
where reported as characteristic of 
epilepsy were found among the epi- 
leptics studied here but turned out to 
be equally typical of their individu- 
ally matched controls, For example, 
the majority of the epileptics studied 
here, like the out-patient epileptics of 
Delay, et al (1958) and the institu- 
tionalized  epileptics of Guirdham 
(1935) show a tendency toward either 
coartated or extraversive Rorschach 
experience balance. The epileptic and 
nonepileptic groups studied here do 


"TABLE III Proportion of Subjects in Epileptic and Non-epileptic 
Groups Falling in Each Experience Balance Category 


Ambulatory Institutional Outpatient Individually Matched 

Rorschach Epileptics Epileptics Epileptics Controls 

Experience (Delay, et al) (Guirdham) (Loveland) (Loveland) 
Balance N=50 N-182 N-25 N= 
Coartative 48) 62 24% 28%, 
Ambiequal г E n 12 
Introversive 8 10 24 28 
Extroversive 40 20 36 s2 


Taste IV Proportion of Subjects in Epileptics and Non-Epileptic 
Groups Showing Piotrowski's Organic and Fpileptic Signs 


Epileptics Epileptics 
De T er al a der 


Signs N=50 N=25 
DM 70 40 
<M 86 E 
1 or more C, 8 24 
F +% We id 
Po, 48 

Repctition 38 68 
«15 Responses 54 

Impotence 58 

Perplexity 70 

Automatic Phrases 52 

5 or more Org Si 68 

PIS AE 74 ae 
Meticulosity 40 B4 
Description 30 s 
Symmetry 22 44 
Comment 64 72 
«5 or>10W 48 12 
Mean ‚> 20” 62 Es 
с Shock 20 00 
Hostility 30 40 
7 or > Epilepsy 48 50 


Matched 
7 Epilepi 
0] ics Epileptics ileptics 
eR dont — Sa жаг 
N=18 N=25 N=25 

. 78 20 4 
94 48 48 
44 12 0 
72 48 44 
55 48 44 
83 60 40 
67 24 20 
44 16 12 
39 56 32 
39 6+ 44 
94 40 16 
52 24 
32 16 
20 8 
12 20 
36 24 
44 36 
28 12 
20 12 
36 28 
20 12 
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not differ significantly in this respect 
(Table II) and the experience bal- 
ance distribution of the epileptics is 
much more like that of their non-epi- 
leptic controls than like the other 
groups of epileptics. 

Similarly, many of  Piotrowski's 
(1937) organic and epileptic signs 
are found to a greater extent among 
the epileptics studied here than among 
their individually matched controls 
(Table IV) but neither individually 
nor collectively do these signs differ- 
entiate the epileptics from their con- 
trols significantly better than chance, 
and the epileptics studied here are 
usually more like their controls than 
like the epileptics and organics of Pio- 
trowski and the epileptics of Delay 
et al, in these respects 

In only a small minority of the neg- 
ative results were traits reported else- 
where as characteristic of epileptics 
found to be uncharacteristic of the 
рне studied here. For example, 
the bipolar Rorschach dimension of 
Delay et al (1958, p. 196) neither dif- 
ferentiates the epileptics from the 
nonepileptics in the present study, nor 
appears to be a meaningful dimension 
for either the epileptic or the nonepi- 
leptic group studied here, since 70% 
of both groups fall at neither pole. 

Results from qualitative analysis. 
As in the case of the test scores, when 
one looked for qualitative differences 
between the test performance of the 
epileptic and his nonepileptic control, 
the overwhelming majority of the 
findings were negative. 

More epileptics (Hovey & Kooi, 
1955) than nonepileptics (Folsom, 
1953) seemed unsure as to whether 
they were right or wrong on the 
Wechsler-Bellevue block design test, 
more epileptics (Guirdham & Oxon, 
1935) than noepileptics (Devos, 1952) 
gave one or more of the kind of re- 
sponses defined by Kooi and Hovey 
(1955, 1957) as NR responses in the 
Wechsler-Bellevue test, but neither of 
these differentiated the two groups 
significantly better than chance. On 
such Wechsler-Bellevue sub-tests as 


Vocabulary, Information, Comprehen- 
sion, and Similarities, as well as on 
the Wechsler memory for stories test, 
the quality of the verbal communica- 
tion of the epileptics showed less con- 
tinuity and seemed, in general, less 
polished than that of the nonepileptic 
controls. However, the evidence for 
this was extremely complex and var- 
ied. No differentiating characteristics 
were found which were reasonably 
simple, yet sufficiently well defined 
to be quantified and tested for sig- 
nificance. 

When the Rorschach protocols were 
submitted to an expert for blind selec- 
tion of the dolens from each 
matched pair and the expert was giv- 
en no criteria for selection, only 56% 
of the selections were correct. This is 
consonant with the negative results 
obtained with Piotrowski's organic 
signs (1937) in that this consultant 
reported that she had selected as the 
epileptic of the pair the one who 
looked more organic or, failing that, 
the sicker looking protocol. 

After a posteriori comparison of the 
Rorschach protocol of the epileptic 
with his matched control, however, 
the author and this same consultant 
independently concluded that despite 
very close similarity between matched 
protocols, there was a consistent ten- 
dency for the quality of the perfor- 
mance of the epileptic to be inferior 
to that of his matched control. Fur- 
ther, there was considerable agreement 
between them as to the nature of the 
differences between the two groups. 
Definition of 20 criteria thus derived 
which appeared to be more character- 
istic of the epileptics than of their 
nonepileptic controls, as well as the 
instructions given to the judges for 
their use in blind selection of the epi- 
leptic of the matched pairs, will be 
found in Appendix B. 

Using these instructions and cri- 
teria, the author's a posteriori selec- 
tion of the epileptic of the matched 
protocols was 85%, correct. 

As for the communicability of these 
apparently differentiating characteris- 
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Taste V Percentage of Correct Selection of the Epileptic from Matched Pairs 
of Rorschach Protocols by Three Clinicians using the Same Criteria 


Consultant П Consultant Ш 


(blind) (blind) 
Author First Second 
(a posteriori) Selection* Selection 
Final Selection 85%, 69%, 786; 6967. 
Communication 71 69 69 65 
Perseveration 62 58 65 62 
Sureness 46 62 69 62 
Personality 46 50 5 62 


Taste VI Percentage of Agreement among Clinicians 


Agreement among Author 


and Two Consultants 
Final Selection 81%, 
Communication 73 
Perseveration 50 
Sureness 50 
Personality 37 


* Sce Footnote 4 


tics gleaned from a posteriori compari- 
sons, both consultant Rorschach ex- 
perts who used these criteria selected 
the epileptic of the pair with signifi- 
cantly better than chance success (Ta- 
ble V) and reliability (Table VI). 
That the reliability of repeated 
blind selections by the same clinician 
using these same instructions would 
be considerable is suggested by the 
fact that one of the consultants made 
the same selections after a 3 month in- 
terval in 21 of the 26 cases, or 81% 
of the time, even though the criteria 
and instructions used the second time 
were not exactly the same as the first.* 


This level of communicability and 
reliability occurred primarily in the 
final selections. Among the 20 criteria 
there was considerable variation in 
the extent to which the three clini- 
cians using the same instructions and 
criteria considered the evidence suffi- 
cient to allow a choice between 
matched pairs. When they did agree 
that a criterion was applicable, their 
* Amount and quality of organization, sub- 
sumed under “Perseveration” was omitted 
from, and clarity of personality structure 
was added to, the criteria after her first 
selections and before her second. This same 
modified form of the criteria was used for 
the blind selections of the third consultant 
and by the author. 


Agreement Between 
Two Consultants 


Repeated Selections 
of Same Consultant 


age; 81% 
7i 8! 
69 me 
69 77 
50 58° 


choices were usually the same, In the 
case of the four personality items in- 
cluded among the criteria, however, 
even where the two consultants agreed 
that a choice was possible, they often 
disagreed on the choice made. 


However, the unreliability of the 
judgments about personality is more 
apparent than real. All four clinicians 
independently reported being im- 

ressed by the similarity in personal- 
ity structure between $s matched, as 
these were, for factors other than per- 
sonality, All independently reported 
more forced choices on the personal- 
ity items than on any of the others, 
that when one of a matched pair 
showed, for example, obsessiveness, 
isolation, anxious unsureness, etc., the 
other was apt to show similar evidence 
to almost the same degree and in al- 
most the same way. Thus the impor- 
tant finding here seems to be the a 
priori agreement between independ- 
ent judgments that the personality 
differences were minimal, rather than 
the recognized unreliability of the a 
posteriori forced choices. 


No single criterion differentiated 
the two groups with better than 
chance validity and reliability. Thus 
here, as in other diagnostic and pre- 
dictive Rorschach studies (Loveland 
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& Singer, 1959) it was possible for 
clinicians to make more valid and re- 
liable judgments from a constellation 
of criteria than from scoring any one 
of them. 

When the epileptic group was sub- 
divided for etiology, EEG abnormality 
and the dimensions of their overt 
seizures, no relationships were found 
between them and the clinicians’ suc- 
cess in selecting the epileptic from his 
individually matched control. (Chi- 
square test) . 


DISCUSSION 


While this sample of epileptics and 
this battery of tests are obviously too 
limited to justify the generalization 
that etiology, nature of EEG abnor- 
mality, age of onset, duration, and 
frequency and severity of overt seiz- 
ures are unrelated to personality and 
cognitive functioning, we do have a 
piling up of evidence that the quali- 
ties for which these paired Ss were 
matched are far more important in 
determining their performance in the 
tests used here than are the above 
dimensions of their epilepsy. 

Whatever differences may exist 
within and between these two groups 
we know that all the experimental 
and none of the control Ss had overt 
seizures. Thus where no significances 
were found between the test perform- 
ance of the epileptic and nonepileptic 
groups, the conclusion seems justified 
that such test performance is related 
neither to seizures nor to any other 
difference between the two groups. 
Further, for most of the 120 scores ana- 
lysed, the absolute differences between 
the two groups were very small and 
did not even approach significance at 
the .05 level of confidence. Thus, it 
appears unlikely that replication with 
a larger sample of similarity chosen 
epileptics would bring enough differ- 
ences above the threshold of signifi- 
cance to modify the conclusion that, 
for the most part, their interseizure 
functioning as measured by scores is 
indistinguishable from that of their 


individually matched nonepileptic 
controls.’ 

It is in attempting to interpret the 
relatively few differences that were 
found between the two groups that 
more questions are raised than an- 
swered. For example, will these differ- 
ences persist when other similarly 
chosen epileptics are compared with 
their nonepileptic individually 
matched controls? How many of these 
same differences would appear also 
between groups whose major symp- 
toms are schizophrenia or brain dam- 
age without epilepsy or some other 
pathology, and their individually 
matched controls? How many of these 
positive findings would disappear if 
such variables as the meaning of the 
examination to the § were better con- 
trolled? The S who takes these tests 
because he is seeking relief from a dis- 
turbing pathological symptom may 
perform very differently than if he 
were graciously consenting to serve as 
a control. 

Even if a positive finding should 
prove to be pathognomonic of dys- 
rhythmia, the nature of the relation- 
ship remains to be clarified. For ex 
ample, how much of the apparently 
impaired interseizure functioning of 
these epileptics was due to the inter 
ference of current abortive bursts with 
current continuity of functioning? 
How much to earlier interference with 
acquisition of verbal, motor, and other 
skills? Can these be prevented or com- 


з This same battery of tests was readminis- 
tered to those same Ss after a 3 month 
interval and again after a year, for the pur- 
pose of assessing the side effects of continu- 
ous anticonvulsant medication introduced 
immediately after the first tests were ad- 
ministered. The results from analysis of the 
retest changes support the findings of the 
present study that for the most part the test 
performance as measured by scores of the 
epileptic group is not significantly different 
from that of their matched controls. Neither 
the seizures, the anticonvulsant medication 
nor any other differences which may have 
existed between the epileptic and nonepi- 
leptic group produced significantly different 
Cod effects. (Loveland, Smith & Forster, 
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pensated for, or will there always be a 
small remnant of inferior functioning 
inherent in brains with tendency to 
dysrhythmia which would be irrevers- 
ible no matter how early or complete 
the seizure control? Does performance 
vary with the nature of the epilepsy 
as is suggested by the finding of Kooi 
and Hovey (1955, 1957) that bilater- 
ally synchronous abortive bursts may 
affect Wechsler-Bellevue test perform- 
ance differently from focal abortive 
bursts? Do abortive bursts vary as to 
the transient disorganization in activ- 
ity which they produce in areas of the 
brain other than the region of abor- 
tive discharge? One can assume no 
simple relationship between the di- 
mensions of the overt and of the abor- 
tive seizures, so that neither this nor 
any study which does not include 
EEG recordings during testing can in- 
terpret its positive findings adequate- 
ly. However, the following discussion 
may partially clarify the significance 
of the few positive results found in 
this study: 

1. Verbal IQ: Since lower verbal 
than performance IQ in the Wechsler- 
Bellevue test has been associated re- 
peatedly with left hemisphere, and 
more specifically with left temporal 
epilepsy (Klove, 1959; Milner, 1956; 
Reitan, 1959), the question arises 
whether the lower verbal IQ. found 
for this epileptic group as а whole 
as compared with the control group 
may be due to the fact that 10 of 
these Ss had left hemisphere EEG 
foci, (7 of the 10 being left temporal) 
whereas only 5 had right вае 
EEG abnormality (2 of the 5 being 
right temporal). However, there was 
no more tendency among the left hem- 
isphere or left temporal Ss to show 
Verbal IQ lower than their matched 
controls, than among Ss with right or 
no focal EEG abnormality. Further, 
there was no more tendency among 
the Ss with left focal EEG abnormal- 
ity, hemisphere or temporal, to have 
lower ug than performance IQs 
or poorer verbal communication as 
judged by the clinicians, than among 
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those with right or no focal EEG ab- 
normality. 

Contrary to the evidence of Capps 
(1939) and Winfield (1951) that 
seizures alone are not associated with 
impairment on their series of verbal 
tests, however, the epileptics studied 
here showed a constellation of evi- 
dence of greater difficulty with verbal 
tasks and communication than their 
nonepileptic controls. To the extent 
that the Ss were having abortive 
bursts which interfered with continu- 
ity of brain functioning, one might 
expect more verbal than performance 
difficulties, In life as well as in test 
situations, performance tasks have re- 
minders available (cards, blocks, puz- 
zle pieces) which would facilitate re- 
covery from interruptions of continu- 
ity of attention. In verbal tasks, how- 
ever, if one loses one’s place, no such 
reminders are available. Thus con- 
tinuity may be more easily reestab- 
lished on performance than on verbal 
tasks. 

2. Wechsler-Bellevue Digit Symbol 
weighted score: This ranked lowest 
of the 11 subtests among the epileptics 
and highest among the noneplipetic 
controls, with the difference between 
their mean scores significant at the 
01 level of confidence. Other investi- 
gators (Frost; Klove, 1959; Reitan, 
1959) have reported low digit symbol 
scores not only among epileptics with 
known brain damage of varying ex- 
tent and locus but also among brain 
damaged patients without epilepsy or 
EEG abnormality. Clinical experi- 
ence with this subtest suggests, also, 
that it may prove to be relatively diffi- 
cult for patients with no brain dam- 
age, but with certain functional dis- 
orders. Thus, even if this difference 
does hold up under cross validation, 
more investigation is needed to deter- 
mine how much of a Ss especial diffi- 
culty with digit symbol is common to 
many types of pathology, and how 
much, if any, is pathagnomonic of dys- 
rhythmia. 

3. Number of Digits Forward: Here, 
as in other investigations (Collins & 
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Lennox, 1946; Frost; & Lewinski, 
1947) digit span was found to be rel- 
atively difficult for ерперне, ranking 
next to lowest among the 11 Wechs- 
ler-Bellevue subtests. This was equal- 
ly the case, however, among the non- 
epileptic control group, and, accord- 
ing to Wechsler's own findings, digit 
span is a low ranking subtest among 
all the age groups over 14. Thus a 
low digit span weighted score cannot 
be considered characteristic of epilep- 
tics, 

The evidence from the present 
study suggests that it may be profit- 
able to consider digits forward and 
digits backward separately. One of 
the most commonly accepted clinical 
signs of brain damage in the Wechs- 
ler-Bellevue test is relatively greater 
difficulty with digits backward than 
digits forward, in line with Gold- 
stein's concept of loss of fluidity with 
brain damage. If the MEE re- 
ported finding of low digit span 
among brain damaged patients, espe- 
cially those with LT lesions (Frost; 
Klove, 1959) (12) were due more to 
difficulty with shifting than with in- 
take or immediate recall, it would not 
be surprising to find no especial diffi- 
culty with digits backwards among Ss 
with little or no brain damage. The 
mean number of digits correctly re- 
versed by the epileptic group studied 
here was exactly the same as that of 
their nonepileptic controls. It was 
digits forward which differentiated the 
two groups significantly better than 
chance, at the .01 level of confidence, 
but this was no more characteristic 
of the Ss with left hemisphere or left 
temporal foci than of those with other 
or no focal EEG abnormality, 

Low digit span has often been in- 
terpreted as evidence of a memory de- 
fect. (See Folsom's review (1953) of 
this literature). While the digits for- 
Ward task may well prove to be sensi- 
tive to some aspect of the epilepsy 
itself, such as the interference of abor- 
tive bursts with continuity of intake, 
it cannot be assumed to be evidence 
of a memory deficit. The negative 


findings in the present study with 
respect to immediate and delayed re- 
call of meaningful material contra- 
indicate the hypothesis that there is 
any generalized memory defect asso- 
ciated with dysrhythmia. 

The epileptics of both Milner 
(1956) and Deutch (1953) differ from 
the epileptics studied here in that they 
did show impairment in delayed re- 
call of the same material. However, 
the performance of Milner's epilep- 
tics on the immediate recall of this 
same material was like that of the 
epileptics studied here, but differed 
from the performance of the epilep- 
tics investigated by Deutch. Also, the 
findings of Milner and Deutch were 
not consonant with each other with 
respect to other subtests of the Wech- 
sler memory scale. Insufficient infor- 
mation is available to allow adequate 
interpretation. of the differences in 
findings among the three groups of 
epileptics but the evidence of the pres- 
ent study makes it clear that memory 
defect does not necessarily parallel 
dysrythmia and that further investiga- 
tion is needed before any kind of 
memory deficit can be causally re- 
lated to the epilepsy itself. 

4. Level of Aspiration achievement 
score: This is the only task in the bat- 
tery of tests used here which involves 
a primarily motor skill. Kooi and 
Hovey (1957 reported that they were 
unable to definitely establish associa- 
tion of motor blocking with bursts. 
They often found prolonged response 
time associated with either focal or 
generalized bursts, but felt that the 
lengthening of response time could re- 
sult from either motor blocking or dis- 
turbance of mental processes, and in 
many instances they found the pri- 
mary defect apparently in the problem. 
solving area. In the task under con- 
sideration here, the § had only to fill 
Spaces with Xs as rapidly as possible 
so that the cognitive aspect was mini- 
mized. None of the measures of reac- 
tion time in this study, however, dif- 
ferentiated the epileptic from the non- 
epileptic significantly better than 


dnd. 
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chance, nor does this lowered achieve- 
ment score appear to be a simple mat- 
cer of motivation since the score which 
presumably assesses motivation, de- 
rived from this same test, yielded no 
significant differences between the two 
groups. 

5. Picture Completion test: This 
ranked among the lowest of the 11 
subtests (only digit symbol and digit 
span were lower) for the epileptic 
group and lowest for the nonepileptic 
controls. Among Reitan’s (1959) 
brain damaged groups, its rank varied 
considerably with the nature of the 
brain damage and among Klove's 
(1959) brain damaged M with 
normal EEG, this test ranked highest. 
It appears unlikely that this task, 
which was relatively difficult for both 
groups studied here, will continue on 
replication to be handled significantly 
more adequately by the epileptics 
than by their nonepileptic controls. 

6. Errors in reading: The finding 
that the nonepileptic group made sig- 
nificantly more errors in reading the 
arithmetic problems also appears 
spurious. In the only other measure 
of accuracy in reading aloud available 
in this study (Wechsler Memory for 
Story B) there was no significant dif- 
ference between the two groups. 

7. Clinicians’ selection of the epilep- 
tics from Rorschach protocols: Al- 
though Rorschach scores, as usual, 
were of no value in differentiating 
these two groups, the findings from 
this and other studies (Loveland & 
Singer, 1959) suggest that a more 
subtle analysis of the sample of be- 
havior afforded by the Rorschach pro- 
tocol, capitalizing on the clinician’s 
capacity for complex synthesis, does 
constitute a useful research device. 

The success of even the most expert 
blind judge, however, is limited to the 
extent of his knowledge about the 

opulation to be selected or E 
t is not surprising that the first blind 
selection reported here, based as it 
was primarily on organic signs of gross 
brain damage, should have failed to 
differentiate epileptics such as these 
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from their nonepileptic controls. 

The better than chance success of 
the other clinicians indicate both that 
there is a difference between the Ror- 
schach performance of the two groups, 
and that these criteria have some use- 
fulness in defining that difference. As 
they stand, however, none of these 
criteria can be used as clinical "signs" 
of epilepsy for the following reasons: 

a. Most of these 20 kinds of limita- 
tions occurred too often in the proto- 
cols of the nonepileptics to be useful 
to the clinician who has no individu- 
ally matched control available for 
comparison. 

b. Each of these 20 criteria is only 
one of a constellation which seldom 
was the same from case to case. Thus 
there is no evidence here of any spe- 
cific set of criteria. 

c. Most of the components of this 
constellation are limitations common- 
ly found in more or less similar form 
among other types of pathology such 
as brain damage without epilepsy. 

d. Cross validation is especially 
necessary here where the criteria were 
derived from the same protocols used 
to test them. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The personality structure of the 
outpatient epileptic is strikingly simi- 
lar to that of his nonepileptic control 
individually matched for race, sex, 
age, IQ, education and socio-economic 


status. No personality characteristics 


rhich differentiated. е. 


Ww 
epileptic озь иши here foa 
ly better than chance. 

д en adequate individually 
matched controls are used, not only 
personality but also cognitive func- 
tioning supposedly pathognomonic of 
epilepsy usually turns out to be just 
as typical of the control group. 

3. The following differences were 
found between the epileptic and the 
nonepileptic groups studied here: 

a. It was possible for Rorschach ex- 

rts to select the epileptic of the 
matched pairs with better than chance 
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validity and reliability from certain 
aspects of the way the $ communi- 
cated and organized his Rorschach 
response. 

b. In 4 of the 120 test scores ana- 
lyzed, the epileptic group proved in- 
ferior to their nonepileptic controls. 
These were the Wechsler-Bellevue 
verbal IQ, Wechsler-Bellevue digit- 
symbol weighted score, the number of 
digits the 5 could repeat forward, and 
the number of squares he filled with 
an "X" in a given time. 

While these differences qualitative 
and quantitative may be tentatively 
accepted as correlates of epilepsy 
pending cross validation, broader and 
more refined controls would be 
needed to determine which if any are 
pathognomonic of epilepsy. 
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APPENDIX A 


Scores and Qualities Analysed 


1. Wechsler Bellevue Form 
II or, for those Under 14, 
Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children. 


2. Wechsler Memory for 
Stories. 


3. Rorschach Test 
Б 


4. Porteus Maze 
5.Level of Aspiration 
Test^ 


^ 


6. Serial subtractions of 7 
from 100 

3. Continuous additions 
(modified) Wells & Ruesch 
manual) 

8. Knox. Cube* 

> 
9. Words in one Minute 


.10.Glad Emotional Projec- 
tion Test. (modified)* 


*In addition to the usual instructions, 
He was tallied as unsure only if comment 
‘on any other subtest, or if h 
incorrect even after inquiry, 

- errors during inquiry. 

"Here 5 was first asked to estimate 
then to do the job. Four su 
third time, only 8” was allowed, 

“Analogous on a non-verbal 
was asked to reproduce patterns 
examiner. As in the Digit subtest, the patterns 

after 2 failures in repetition 

ed which 5 was asked to reproduce backwards, and the testing 
continued until there were two failures. 

` {Subject was asked to state whether the pictu 


in Digit Span test, 
similar series was present 


"or unpleasant emotion. 


^* 


ccessive estimate and achievement scores 


Full scale, verbal and IQ, weighted scores of 
the 11 subtests, scatter, number digits forward, number digits 
backwards, percentage of errors of commission in digit symbol, 
reaction time in picture completion, NR (no response) 
answers (Hovey & Kooi, 1955, 1957) surenew on block 
design, quality of verbal communication, 

For story A (read by examiner to 5) and story B (read aloud 
by 5) separately: Immediate recall, delayed recall, (at end of 
testing session); difference between immediate and delayed 
recall, errors of omission, errors of commission, quality of 
verbalization; story B reading time, story B, reading errors. 
Forty standard scores and ratios, amount and quality of 
organization, DeVos (1952) scores of affective tone of content, 
Piotrowski's organic and epileptic signs (1937, 1957), Min: 
kowska’s liens (1946) and 20 qualities gleaned on an a posteri- 
ori basis from the protocols in the present study (Appendix B) 
Raw score, Age-Score ratio, Q Score, Average Time. 

Initial estimate, sum of estimates, achievement, difference 
between sum estimate and sum achievement, difference be- 
tween estimate and achievement in 1 and 2, difference 
between trial 3 estimate and trial 4 estimate. 


% errors, time per response. 


Number correct, % correct, number attempted, standard devi- 
ation of number attempted each half minute (evenness of 
functioning). 

Number forward, number backward, number forward plus 
and minus number backward. 

Number words, number errors, quality of verbalization, num- 
ber repetitions. 

Number "pleasant", reaction time. 


the 5 was asked "Tell me when you are finished.” 
and response time showed more unsureness than 


e submitted an incorrect response and did not recognize it as 
or if he changed right to wrong pieces in trying to correct 


how many squares he could fill with an "X" in 10", 
were obtained. The 
and the $ was not informed of the difference in time allowed. 
level to the Wechsler-Bellevue Digit Span subtest. Here 5 
of increasing complexity tapped out before $ by the 
ranged in complexity from 3 to 9 units, As 
forward at a given level of complexity a 


red person was trying to act out a pleasant 
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APPENDIX B 


Instructions given to consultants for blind 
selection of epileptics: Inclosed are 26 pairs 
of Rorschach protocols administered by the 
same person. One of each pair is that of a 
person who has epileptic seizures. Most of 
them had their seizures controlled at least 
to some extent, at the time of test administra- 
tion, by drug therapy. Another study of these 
same patients suggests that the side effects of 
their anticonvulsant medication on their test 
performance was negligible. The type, eti- 
ology, frequency, duration and severity of the 
seizure varied considerably among the group, 
but all were oytpatients, able to carry on 
their lives in the community, and none 
showed organic abnormality or disease other 
than the EEG abnormality which may be 
focal or diffuse. The other of each pair is 
that of a control subject with no history 
of seizures, brain damage or disease, per- 
fectly matched for sex and race, closely 
matched for Wechsler-Bellevue IQ, educa- 
tion, age and socio-economic status. 


Statistical analysis of Rorschach scores, 
including content analysis and DeVos af- 
fective content scores, did not discriminate 
the epileptic from the control group better 
than chance nor did blind judgments by a 
Rorschach expert who reported that she 
worked on the hypothesis that the most 
organic-like and/or the sicker looking record 
would be that of the epileptic. 


^ posteriori qualitative analysis of these 
pairs of records suggests that the epileptic 
may function on a less matured or polished 
level of development intellectually and emo- 
tionally. In Goldstein's sense, the difference 
between the two groups appears to be not so 
much what but the way they produced. More 
specifically, the epileptics seemed to show 
more evidence of 20 different kinds of limita- 
tions (attached) than the nonepileptic. None 
of these 20 characteristics, however, occurred 
exclusively among the epileptics. 

Analyze the records in the order presented, 
comparing the two records in each pair with 
respect to each of the four major categories, 
and with respect to each of the characteris- 
tics subsumed under the four major cate- 
gories. In those reports where it is difficult 
to choose between the two, force a decision 
where possible, indicating all cases where 
the decision is forced and the reasoning be- 
hind your decision. There will of course 
be cases where a choice cannot be forced, 
either because the characteristic is present 
in neither record or, if present in both, where 


there is nothing to choose between them in 
a given respect. 

Those subheadings which are starred ap- 
pear especially useful diagnostic signs when 
they do occur. This should be considered 
in making your decision on the four major 
categories and on your final selection of the 
epileptic protocol. The final selections should 
be made only after the decisions are made 
for the four categories. Force a final selection, 
if necessary, indicating when the decision is 
forced, and commenting freely. 

The epileptic of the pair seemed to show 
more evidence of the following kinds of 
limitations: 


I. Communication Limitations 


In the context of the 55 vocabulary 
achievement (which did not significantly 
differentiate the epileptics from their matched 
controls), and allowing for personality differ- 
ences such as anxiety, resistance to the task, 
natural terseness vs. verbosity, etc. (none of 
which differentiated the two groups sig- 
nificantly better than chance) the epileptic’s 
communication of his response to the exami- 
ner seemed more vague, diffuse, imprecise, 
than that of his nonepileptic matched con- 
trol. This does not refer to the definiteness of 
the content of his response, in which respect 
no significant differences appeared, The epi- 
leptic’s communication seemed more vague 
even when his response had definite form, 
the control 55 communication less vague, 
even when his response was one of indefinite 
content. It was usually easier to follow the 
train of thought of the nonepileptic of the 
pair for the following reasons: 

*1. Communication gaps and ellipses: The 
epileptic does not seem to know as well what 
information he needs to communicate to the 
examiner to put across his ideas, When he 
changes the subject, he may not alert the 
examiner, or may omit fragments of thoughts, 
or may omit words, whether they be key 
words (locating or identifying parts of a re- 
sponse without naming the response) or, 
*When the protocol in which the author 

found the greater number of these 20 
kinds of limitations was selected as the 
epileptic, 20 of the 26 matched pairs, or 

77%, were correctly identified. 

Selection of the epileptic record based 
only on the starred items raised the per- 

centage of correct selection to 81%, and 
when all 90 items were used, but the 
starred items were weighted most, the cor- 
rect selection was raised to 85%. 


NarTHENE Turk LOVELAND 


less pathognomonically, ellipses, 

+2, Poorly organized presentation: The ері» 
leptic seems more apt to backtrack, start and 
stop, trail off into incomplete vagueness, or 
lose track of his thoughts, 

3. Redundancy: the epileptic seems more 
apt to repeat himself, usually when he tries 
to improve his communication of his ideas. 

i. Egocentric orientation: The epileptic 
seems more apt to describe or account for 
his response in relation to himself, 

5. Inaccurate use of words: This refers to 
incorrect rather than imprecise word selec- 
non. 

6. Groping for words: The epileptic ap- 
peared less often able to marshal his words 
at will. This does not refer to hesitancy in 
the interests of perfecting a response. 

7. Vagueness of word usage: The epileptic 
was less apt to use exact, pinpointing words, 
(eg. he is more apt to say "animal" than 
specify the kind of animal). This is to be 
distinguished from the abstractions and 
generalizations of the intelligent schizoid who 
may say “winged creature” rather than 
"bat". 

8. Loosening qualifiers: For example "some 


kind of... zu 75, OTERO a 
9. Alternatives: For example, “either... e 
n Je ". or a series of alternatives, one of 


which he hopes will hit the target and com- 
municate the concept. This is to be dis- 
tinguished from a rich flood of precisely- 
communicated alternative associations to the 
same area. 


Il. Unsureness " 


1. Unsure of the perceptualassociative 
process: This appears to be vagueness of in- 
take, as contrasted with the above described 
vaguenes of output. From the epileptic 
records, one is more often apt to get the 
impression that the person is perceiving 
and/or associating through a mass of static." 


* This concept of a particular kind of "Un- 
sureness” among the epileptics proved to 
be an a priori rationalization of the author. 
For all practical purposes, it was impossible 
to detect a qualitative difference between 
the unsureness shown by the epileptics and 
the unsureness shown by the nonepileptics. 
Nor could unsureness in experiencing Бе 
differentiated from unsureness in communi- 
cating the perceptual associative process. nor 
unsureness of the adequacy of his response 
in the subject's own eyes from unsureness 
of how adequate it would seem to the 
examiner. Unsureness proved primarily a 
matter of personality, and since most O 
these matched pairs were strikingly simi- 
lar in personality, it is not surprising that 

+. 
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Allowing for personality differences between 
the matched pairs such as dependency, self- 
deprecation, chronic anxiety, the epileptic 
scems more apt to be unsure of the ade- 
quacy of his reponse in the eyes of the 
examiner, comparable to Piotrowski's “рег 
plexity." However, more characteristic of 
these epileptics seems to be their own un- 
sureness as to whether or not they have 
accurately or appropriately identified the 
stimulus. It seems as if not just their asoci- 
ations but even the stimulus itself is not 
clear to them. It is not so much that they 
know or feel their responses are inadequate 
and can't improve on them, as in Piotrow- 
ski's "impotence." It is as if they do not 
know, or at least are not sure of, the appro- 
priateness of their perceptual-assodative pro- 
cesses. This appears comparable to the 
experience of the Ss who do not recognize 
when they have correctly completed а Wechs- 
les-Bellevue block design or picture arrange- 
ment or picture completion task, The epi- 
leptic more often than the nonepileptic may 
not mention a perfectly good response until 
the inquiry because of this unsureness of 
intake. 

On the output side, he may go on to name 
parts of a response after having named the 
whole, or show in other ways that he is not 
sure he is couching his ideas in the right 
words to put them across 10 the. examiner, 
However, unsurencss of communication 
probably overlaps with vagueness of com- 
munication in that it may be expressed in 
terms of "some sort ОЁ... ,"may be a 

Е but I don’t know what 


kind”, etc. 

2, Unsureness in handling the test and test 
situation: The epileptics seemed more apt 
to give the impression that they were not 
sure what the test was all about, not sure 
what was expected of them, more apt to feel 
the need of additional instructions. In gene- 
ral, the nonepileptic of the pair seemed 
more business-like in the way he handled 
the task and his relationship with the 
examiner. 


III. Perseveration 
On the whole, the epileptic seems to show 


“Unsureness” as а discriminating criterion 
for epilepsy proved to have relatively little 
validity and reliability. When it was used 
in a sleep deprivation study as one of the 
criteria for predicting which personality 
types. would hallucinate after prolonged 
wakefulness, unsureness proved to be a 
much more useful criterion. (Loveland & 
Singer, 1959). 
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more evidence of perseveration or stercotypy 
in one or more of the following ways: 

*|. Mode of organization: Once the blot 
has been organized in a certain way, the 
same or a very similar type of organization is 
forced on one or more successive blots. The 
5 may flounder if he can't rigidly repeat a 
previous organization. For example, once he 
has used the symmetry of the cards to pro- 
duce two of something ће can't produce 
much of anything unless he can identify 
two of everything or, once he organizes the 
parts of a blot into a face, or a body, one or 
more succeeding blots are similarly treated 
even if it requires Procrustes’ technique. 
This is comparable to what young school 
children tend to do when they solve a sec- 
ond arithmetic problem by the same method 
they used for the first, without regard to 
whether the two problems call for different 
methods, Perhaps the epileptic is less likely 
to outgrow this stage of development or out- 
grows it later, At any rate, the epileptics in 
this group seem to show it more than the 
nonepileptics. The goodness of form level 
as well as the content or theme of the first 
and the perseverated mode of organization 
may or may not be the same, Neither amount 
nor quality of organization (z score) signifi- 
cantly differentiated these two groups. 

*2. Coexistence: the epileptics seem to have 
more difficulty in allowing the two ideas to 
co-exist. More often than the nonepileptics, 
they seem to find themselves interpreting a 
blot or part of a blot in one way only to 
find that part of that blot or area reminded 
them more of something else, More pathogno- 
monically, when this did occur, the epileptics 
seemed more likely to experience this as a 
disturbing discrepancy, this impinging of one 
idea on or perseveration into another. They 
did not seem as easily able to reconcile the 
two ideas, to disregard the one, or to accept 
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and present both as two discrete interpreta- 
tions, (e.g. this looks like а ," but this 
part looks more like a ) This is 
comparable to difficulty in reconciling differ- 
ences to get at likenesses in the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Similarities subtest. This type of 
concrete. pull is to be distinguished from 
such personality-induced qualifications as 
but his....... are too big", or 
"would be a good....... if you took this 
part off" or "I can't see where this would 
fit in." 

3. Similarity: The epileptics more often 
reported impressions that all the cards look 
alike or that one card is similar to a previous 
one. 

4. Content or theme repetition. 

5. Stereotypy in words and phrases used? 


IV. Personality 

While no personality criteria seem to work 
as well as the others, the epileptics seemed 
to show more of the following: 

1. Emotional immaturity. 

2. Isolation, More of the epileptics seemed 
inexperienced in and less likely to form close 
interpersonal relationships, except on a de- 
pendent basis. 

3. Gross reaction to color and/or color 
shock. 

4. Less clarity or structuredness of person- 
ality. This impression may be simply due to 
their poorer communication or their emo- 
tional immaturity, rather than to a less 
matured stage of development in personality: 
structure, 


"Reexamination of the evidence suggests 
that this would be a much more useful 
criterion had the "sign off" phrases such 
as "That's all I can do with it" been ex- 
cluded from consideration in the instructions 
for blind selection. 


Parental Attitudes as the Basis for 
Attributing Meaning to Rorschach Cards IV and VII’ 


Lovar F. Mars 
The Creighton University 


Whether or not Rorschach cards IV 
and VII pull responses that are direct- 
ly or symbolically related to parental 
figures is a problem that has been con- 
sidered both theoretically and em- 
pirically. A review of the literature re- 
veals discrepancies among theorists 
when considering the specific nature 
of interpretations appropriate to re- 
sponses elicited by these cards. For 
Schafer (1954) and Holt (1954) the 
assignment. of specific interpretations 
to responses given to any of the ten 
Rorschach blots are neither logical nor 
consistent with psychoanalytic theory. 
Both authors emphasize the role of 
the individuality of experiences, ad- 
justive mechanisms, idiosyncratic per- 
ceptions and parent-child relation- 
ships in determining the quantity and 
quality of responses to each of the 
blots. Schafer and Piotrowski (1957) 
point out, however, that if a disturbed 
reaction to card IV or VII is apparent, 
and if human responses with nega- 
tive affect are elicited, one might spec- 
ulate about parent-child conflicts. 

Phillips and Smith (1953), Brown 
(1953) and Allen (1954), on the 
other hand, assume a direct relation- 
ship between responses to cards IV 
and VII and attitudes towards par- 
ental figures. They imply that there 
is justification for making specific in- 
terpretations and predictions about 
parent-child conflicts regardless of the 
content of the responses themselves. 

The “father-mother” hypothesis has 
been investigated from the standpoint 


1 Based on a dissertation submitted in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the Ph.D. 
degree at the University of Portland, Port- 
land, Ore. This investigation was conducted 
under the leadership of Walter G. Klopfer, 
Ph.D., with the assistance of Gordon К. 
Higginson, Ph.D. James C. McGreevey, 
Ph.D., and Sheridan P. McCabe, Ph.D. 
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of "stimulus value" by Meer and Sing- 
er (1950), Rosen (1951), Charen 
(1957) , Taniguehi, DeVos and Muras 
kami (1958), Rabin (1959), Engel 
(1959), Kamano (1960) and Zax and 
Loiselle (1960). With the exception 
of Charen and Engel the results of 
these studies are interpreted to mean 
that the stimulus properties of cards 
IV and VII do eke parental associa- 
tions, From this, the authors draw the 
further inference that the Ss relation- 
ships to their parents can be deduced 
from responses to these cards. How- 
ever, as Klopfer (1954) indicates, the 
cards have ostensible form and tex- 
tural qualities that are often associ- 
ated with masculinity (card IV) and 
femininity (card VM). These cards 
might therefore be selected as sym- 
bolic of father and mother solely on 
the basis of stimulus pull rather than 
being related to personality variables 
or degree of parent-child conflicts. i 


PROBLEM 


In the majority of previous studies 
attempting to explore the father- 
mother hypothesis, emphasis was 
placed on the stimulus qualities of the 
blots. Even though this is an impor- 
tant area of inquiry, an investigation 
of intra- and inter-personal variables 
of the Ss taking the test seems more 
relevant since it is essentially on the 
basis of these variables that theorists 
derive asumptions and hypotheses 
concerning Rorschach responses and 
interpretations, The specific problem 
is therefore, to investigate the influ- 
ence of intra- and inter-personal vari- 
ables concerned with parental rela- 
tionships upon the perception of 
cards IV and VII as the father and 
mother cards respectively. 
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METHOD 


Measures Used: The measures of 
intra- and inter-personal behavior em- 
ployed were selected from  Leary's 
(1956-1957) system of interpersonal 
behavior, and the Mf scale of the 
MMPI. In Leary’s system four of his 
five operationally defined Levels of 
personality can be measured directly. 
The following two Levels were used 
in the present study: 1) Level II, the 
Level of Conscious Description, or the 
way an individual describes himself 
and others; and 2) Level III, the 
Level of Private Symbolization, which 
is the indirect expression of an indi- 
vidual’s imagined self and relation- 
ships in his "preconscious" or sym- 
bolic world. Difference scores com- 
puted between the Self and Parents at 
any given Level (unilevel) are opera- 
tionally defined measures of "identi- 
fication." Difference scores computed 
between Level II and Level III. (mul- 
tilevel) are operationally defined 
measures of "defensiveness." 


Procedure: The 334 Ss (185 males 
and 149 females) were all undergrad- 
uates enrolled in general psychology 
classes. Each S, while looking at chro- 
matic location charts?, were asked to 
rank the ten Rorschach blots (from 
1-10) indicating which of the blots 
appeared to be most like, or associated 
with the concept ‘father’, by giving 
this blot a rank of 1. To that blot 
which least represented the concept 
‘father’, the rank of 10 was given. The 
same procedure was used for the 
‘mother’ ranks. Each S was also asked 
to check three Interpersonal Adjective 
Check Lists (Level II), one for Self 
(Se), one for Father (Е) and one for 
Mother (M). The Ss wrote stories to 
12 pictures from the Interpersonal 


? The chromatic location charts were em- 
ployed as the result of a pilot study which 
compared the ranking from father (card 
IV) and for mother (card VII) from the lo- 
cation charts with that from the actual 
Rorschach plates. The rank-order correla- 
tion coefficients for both cards was .99. 


Fantasy Test? (Level III) which 
yielded scores related to Father (F), 
Self in relation to father (Sf) *, Mother 
(M), and Self in relation to mother 
(Sm). The 60 items of the Mf scale 
was the final measure administered 
to each S. 

Handling of the data: In scoring and 
processing the test data each variable 
measured at Level II and III was as- 
signed a score on a Dominant-Sub- 
mission (Dom) scale and a score on 
a Love-Hate (Lov) scale. For each $ 
this procedure resulted in six Dom 
and Lov scores for Level II and 8 Dom 
and Lov scores for Level Ш. Each S 
also had a masculinity-femininity in- 
terest score (Mf) , and a rank of from 
1-10 for father (card IV) and a rank 
for mother (card VII). 

In each of the statistical computa- 
tions males and females were treated 
separately. Significance of the differ- 
ences in the ranking of card IV and 
card VII by Ss scoring high (upper 
27%) and low (lower 27%) on the 
Dom and on the Lov dimensions for 
each Level II and Level III variable 
were computed.” Each of the distribu- 
tions of Dom and Lov scores for both 
Levels was converted to standardized 
T scores (Mean—50; 50—10) to per- 
mit the calculation of the difference 
or discrepancy scores. Significance of 
the differences in the rankings of cards 
IV and VII by Ss with large (upper 
27%) vs. small (lower 27%) unilevel 
and multilevel discrepancy scores on 
the Dom and the Lov dimensions were 
computed. Significance of the differ- 
ences in the ranking of cards IV and 


* The Interpersonal Fantasy Test was devel- 
oped by the Kaiser Foundation to fit the 
interpersonal system and is of the TAT 
variety. 

"Sf and Sm are assumed to represent the 
Self at Level IIT. Leary (1957) defines this 
variable as the "Other" and conceives of 
"Other" as being on a "deeper" level than 
the "Hero" which in the present instance 
is F & M. 

* Each of the statistical hypotheses was tested 
with the rank test developed by White as 
reported in Edwards (1954). A correctior 
for tied ranks and for continuity was em- 
ployed in each test. 
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VII by Ss scoring high (upper 27%) 
and low (lower 27%) on the Mf 
scale were also computed. 

General Hypothesis: Personality 
variables, as measured by Leary's sys- 
tem and the Mf scale, will be related 
to Ss ability to rank card IV as rep- 
resenting the father, and card VII as 
representing the mother. 


RESULTS 

Chi-square tests were run between 
the first two (1 & 2) and the last 
two (9 & 10) ranks for each of the 
four distributions of ranks. All of the 
X? values were significant beyond the 
.01 level. Thus both male and female 
Ss rank cards IV and VII as being 
associated with, or more like, the 
father and mother respectively. 

The following summary tables list 
the significant differences found be- 
tween the ranks given to card IV and 
to card VII by those Ss who score high 
vs. those Ss who score low on the Dom 
and on the Lov dimensions for Se, F 
and M at Level II, and for F, Sf, M, 
and Sm at Level III. The tables also 
illustrate the significant differences in 
the ranking of the cards between Ss 
who fall in the upper 27% or have 


Taste I Significance of the Di 


Males scoring High and Low on Leve 


Large vs. Small Discrepancies 
the Dom and Lov Dimensions. 
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the largest discrepancy scores vs. the 
lower 27% or those who have the 
smallest discrepancy scores for both 
unilevel and multilevel differences. 

Table I shows that male Ss who 
describe F, M and Sf as hateful (low 
love) rank card IV more like father 
and rank card VII more like mother. 
Likeswise if Se and Sf are perceived as 
being passive Ет Dom) card VII 
is ranked more like mother. It is like- 
wise interesting to note that only in 
the case of large discrepancies are the 
cards ranked more like the parental 
figures. 

For female Ss (Table II) when Sf 
and F are perceived as dominant 
(high Dom) card IV is ranked sig- 
nificantly more like father. When 
there are small discrepancy scores be- 
tween Self and F, and large discrep- 
ancies between Self and M, both cards 
are ranked more like father and 
mother. Also if there is little [еы 
difference in parents (small discrep- 
ancies) the cards are again ranked sig- 
nificantly more like father and 
mother. 

With respect to masculinity-femi- 
ninity of interests (ME scale) male Ss 
who have low masculine or more femi- 


fferences in the Ranking of Cards IV and VII by 
ls II and Ш, and with Preference to 
between Unilevel and Multilevel Measures on 


Carp IV 
Dominant Love 
Levels Levels 
п IH P п Hr Р 
5t 
N 50 м 105+ 
SE 38 Sf 05t 
Se-M 05* Se-M 01* 
Sm-M 05* Sm-M OL" 
Se — M 33 Se— M 05* 
Carp УП 
F 12 E 05t 
M 50 M 01+ 
Se 5t Se 54 
Se-M ps Se-M 95* 
Sf-F 05* SE-F 44 
Sm-M 05* Sm-M 59 


1 Ss who perceive Se, Е, М or 
more like father and mother. 


* Ss with large discrepancy scores rank card IV or VI 


Sf as low on Dom or Lov rank either card IV or УП significantly 


I significantly more like father or mother. 
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nine interests tend to rank card IV 
more like father (p—.08). On card 
VII males who have low masculine 
interest scores rank card VII signifi- 
cantly more like mother than do those 
who have high masculine interest 
scores, For females those Ss who have 
low feminine, or more masculine in- 
terest scores rank both cards IV and 
VII significantly more like father and 
mother respectively than do females 
with high feminine interests. 


Discussion 


Even though cards IV and VII are 
given significantly more ranks as be- 
ing associated with father and mother 
this alone does not permit inferences 
concerning the relationship of person- 
ality variables to the ranking of these 
cards. However, meaningful intra- and 
inter-personal implications can be de- 
rived from the overall results if the 
Dom and Loy dimensions are thought 
of in terms of Symonds (1939) classi- 
fication of parental attitudes. Symonds 
proposed that parental attitudes could 
be laid out on two axes, one extend- 
ing from acceptance to rejection 
(Lov) , and the other from dominance 


to submission (Dom). In the same 
manner if masculinity-femininity of 
interests and the operationally defined 
unilevel measures of “identification” 
are assumed to represent degree of af- 
filiation with the parent of the same 
sex, the overall findings contribute to 
the meaningfulness of interpreting the 
projection of conflict-laden responses 
to cards IV and VII. 

Thus Ss who perceived the parents 
as hateful and rejecting, and who also 
feel disaffiliated from the parents ap- 
pear to project these conflicts onto the 
cards. The assumption that conflicts 
are projected onto the blots is in con- 
formity with that aspect of projective 
theory (Sears, 1936) which states that 
individuals are more likely to project 
what is unacceptable to the self and 
society. 

Whether or not the ranking of these 
Rorschach blots for father and mother 
can be thought of as projection is 
answered theoretically by Frank in 
the introduction to Projective psy- 
chology (Abt and Bellak, 1952) when 
he states: 

It is realized that a situation or a ques- 
tionnaire, however standardized and ob- 


TABLE П Significance of the Differences in the Ranking of Cards IV and VII 
by Females Scoring High and Low on Levels II and III, and with Reference 
to Large vs. Small Discrepancies between Unilevel and Multilevel Measures 


on the Dom and Lov Dimensions. 


Canp IV 
Dominant Love 
Levels Levels 
п ш Р п III P 
F 054+ F Ав 
SE 05H Sf 79 
Е-М 98 Е-М 04** 
$е-Е о Ѕе-Е 05** 
M—M 05%% M—M .66 
M—F 105%% M-F 52 
Card VII 
F 92 F 01 
Se-M 109* Se-M p 
F-M 05* F-M .05* 
F-M 92* F-M .08 


+ Ss who perceive F as low on Lov rank card VII more like mother. 
Tf Ss who perceive F and Sf as high on Dom rank card IV more like father. 
* Ss with large discrepancy scores rank card VII more like mother. 
** Ss with small discrepancy scores rank cards IV and VII significantly more like father and 


mother respectively. 
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jectively presented, will be perceived and 
responded to by each subject in his nearly 
unique way, although there will be in any 
large series of subjects certain regularities. 


It would seem therefore that even 
though the Ss are not asked to pro- 
vide verbal responses to the cards they 
are nonetheless ranking them for some 
‘idiomatic’ reason. 

Frank's conception of projection ap- 
pears to be consistent with the theor- 
etical observations of Schafer (1954) 
and Holt (1954). The latter empha- 
size the fact that individuals differ in 
experiences and personaly constitu- 
ents, Consequent y responses that are 
elicited by the blot materials, even 
though the blots remain constant for 
each S, are motivated by processes 
pat to the perceiver. There is the 
further inference, on the part of 
Schafer, that responses to the blots 
are indicative of a disturbance, only 
if conflict is present in the parent- 
child relationship. This contention 
appears to be supported by the present 
results, 

From the above it would appear 
that the father-mother hypothesis is 
tenable only when the S has experi- 
enced early parental rejection which 
has resulted in an absence of appro- 
priate sexual identification and feel- 
ings of being disaffiliated from the 
parents. However, interpretations of 
this nature, for a single individual, 
should be made with caution since 
the present results are a reflection of 
group trends and not necessarily ap- 
plicable to individual differences. 
Caution must also be exercised in 
extrapolating beyond a non-clinical 
population such as is included in this 
study. 


SUMMARY 

Three hundred and thirty four 
college students (185 males and 149 
females) were used to investigate the 
relationship between personality vari- 
ables and Ss ability to rank Rorschach 
cards IV and VII as father and mother 
cards. The personality measures came 
from Leary's (1956; 1957) system of 
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intei nal behavior and the Mf 
scale of the MMPI. 

The overall results indicate chat if 
there are measurable parent-child con- 
flicts these disturbances are likely to 
be projected onto cards IV and VII. 
Even though such inferences have im- 
portance, extreme caution should be 
exercised in making interpretations 
related to parents, especially in indi- 
vidual cases. In conclusion it appears 
that the unqualified designation of 
Rorschach cards IV and VII as the 
"father" and "mother" cards respec- 
tively appears to be unjustified. 
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‘Hypothesis’ Theory and Perceptual Responses to Inkblots' 


ARTHUR С. NIKELLY? 
University of Ottawa 


PROBLEM 


Bruner (1951) and Postman’s 
(1951) Hypothesis Theory maintain 
that past experience and motivational 
support are among the factors that 
strengthen those perceptual expectan- 
cies which come into play when the 
stimulus becomes less structured. The 
creation of conditions of reduced 
stimulation for the elicitation of a per- 
ceptual discrimination has been at- 
tained in several ways: by subliminal 
exposure of the stimulus; by destroy- 
ing the form of the percept in making 
it similar to out-of-focus picture slides; 
by varying the direction or intensity 
of illumination; and in some cases by 
showing ambiguous drawings. Still an- 
other possibility is the ordinary ink 
blot stimuli used in projective tech- 
niques. The resulting uncertainty af- 
fords more opportunity for the opera- 
tion of “hypotheses” to come into 
play. This is precisely the condition 
upon which the rationale of Ror- 
schach’s test is based, whereby the 
process of visual recognition involves 
categorization of perceived cues to dif- 
ferent classes. Disagreement between 
the subject’s verbal report and the 
stimulus configuration results in a 
nonveridical response. Agreement be- 
tween these two variables constitutes 
a veridical response. 

Bruner (1948) maintains that a 
comprehensive perceptual theory 
should contribute to the understand- 
ing of the processes involved in projec- 
tive techniques. The present study is 
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designed to test the prediction that, 
with ink blot stimuli, perceptual be- 
havior will be determined by the dom- 
inant "hypotheses" of the subject dur- 
ing the moment of perceiving. Fur- 
thermore, it will investigate possible 
implications that responses elicited by 
projective techniques can be inter- 
preted in terms of the larger body of 
experimental data derived from a 
more general theory of cognition, On 
the basis of this reasoning, the general 
problem was formulated. It assumes 
that there is no significant difference 
between veridical and nonveridical re- 
sponses to either ambiguous or struc- 
tured ink blot stimuli. In particular, 
two experimentally testable corollary 
roblems were derived. 

Problem I: There is no significant 
difference between veridical percep- 
tion of ambiguous and structured ink 
blot stimuli, when the former have 
been preceded by the latter. 

Problem II: There is no significant 
difference between nonveridical per- 
ception of ambiguous and structured 
ink blot stimuli, when the former 
have been preceded by an induced 
failure-expectancy. 

METHOD 

Replication of Rorschach's plates 
was achieved in order to provide a 
basis for, and to facilitate, the scoring 
of responses. Two subsequent series 
were made also, each deviating struc- 
turally from the standard set. One 
series conveyed the popular areas with 
better form and more outstanding 
content features, In the other series, 
the blot areas were blurred and the 
form qualities made more ambiguous 
than the standard series. All the cards 
were reproduced in 2 x 2 kodachrome 
color slides and, thus, three degrees 
of stimulus ambiguity were available. 
The slides were shown on a white 
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screen with a Bausch and Lamb Balo- 
matic 300 automatic slide projector. 
Exposure time was .10 seconds for 
each slide. The standard exposure 
duration for each slide was necessary 
in order to control any possible 
changes in the quality of perceptual 
responses due to a function of expos- 
ure time alone. The standard dura- 
tion of exposure was achieved by an 
attached анг The subjects were 
requested to write down their re- 
sponses on an answer sheet. The pro- 
jector was placed six feet away from 
the screen and the subjects were seated 
three feet behind it. The experimenter 
operated the projector and gave the 
instructions verbally, Illumination of 
the experimental room was found to 
average .6 foot candles. The procedure 
for each experimental group was the 
same except for the instructions and 
the order of presentation of slides. 
The subjects were led into the testing 
room in groups of six or less each 
time, and were not aware of the pur- 
pose of the experiment. Subjects 
wearing glasses were allowed to parti- 
cipate, although those with very poor 
vision were eliminated. All subjects 
were requested to take into account 
the whole picture in the slide, the 
reason being to enhance the validity 
of scoring as far as the area of ink 
blot was concerned. Following the in- 
structions, the lights were put out and 
the experiment began. Prior to the 
projection of each slide, the reminder 
"Ready?" was given to make certain 
that every subject was watching the 
center of the screen during the ex- 
posure, and was attentively anticipat- 
ing the showing of the slide. To en- 
sure that all subjects had sufficient 
time to record their responses, the 
time interval between exposure of the 
slides was not held constant. Seventy- 
five subjects participated in the over- 
all plan. The first experimental group 
and the control group contained thirty 
subjects of mixed sexes. The last con- 
tained only fifteen subjects, all male 
due to the nature of the experimental 
conditions. All subjects were psycho- 


logically unsophisticated undergradu- 
ate students and were randomly as- 
signed to each group. 

In the first experimental group, the 
order of presentation of the slides was 
from the structured to the ambiguous, 
while the slide identical to Ror 
schach’s plate was in between them. 
The instructions were as follows: 

This is an experiment in perception, 
Different picture slides will be shown on 
the screen for a very short time and you 
are to write down what you think is the 
picture. There are no right or wrong 
answers. Answer each slide even if you 
have to use your imagination or guess. 

Write down your first impression as quickly 

as possible in each of the numbered spaces, 

beginning from No. 1. Different people see 

different things in these pictures, and I 

want to find out what each of you see. 

The slides will be shown as soon as the 

lights go out. When I say, "Ready," please 

keep your eyes in the middle of the screen 
and take into account the whole picture in 
the slide when you decide on your answer. 

You will have enough time to write down 

the answer. Please do not talk to each 

other after the experiment has begun. 


In the control group the order of 
slides was from the ambiguous to the 
structured and the same instructions 
were given. Finally, instructions to in- 
duce the subjects to expect failure 
were attempted. To accomplish this, 
failure instructions were devised with 
the intention to make the subject ego- 
involved, to heighten his level of frus- 
tration and anxiety, and to generate 
feelings of inadequacy and intellectu- 
al inefficiency. The only instructions 
given to this group were as follows: 

This is an experiment in perception and 
it measures your personality and intelli- 
gence. I am going to show you slides one 
at a time and you are to tell me what 
they are. The answers are either right Or 

Wrong; as soon as you give me your answer 

I will tell you whether you were right or 

wrong. 


Following these instructions, the 
ambiguous series were shown and the 
subject was told that he was constant- 
ly in error. Derisive comments were 
also made to deflate the subject's ego 
and to create an anxiety-provoking 
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situation. Some of the comments were 
as follows: “You have done much 
worse than the others who took this 
test before.” “You're below normal.” 
“Why is it that you cannot give the 
right answers?” “Is it because you are 
having emotional or personality prob- 
lems?” "Have you had bad dreams 
lately?" "Are you taking this test ser- 
iously or are you trying to waste my 
time?" 


The experimenter recorded the re- 
sponses of the ambiguous series while 
making these remarks to the subject. 
Then, the slides identical to Ror- 
schach's plates were shown and the 
subject was told that the answers will 
be either right or wrong, but that he 
will not be informed as to how well 
he did in this series. After all the sub- 
jects were through with this experi- 
mental problem, they were all seen 
again and the purpose of the pro- 
cedure was explained to them as they 
had been promised prior to taking the 
test. This was done as soon as the ex- 
periment was over in order to allevi- 
ate any anxiety that might have pre- 
cipitated after such an ordeal. The an- 
swer sheets were scored by the experi- 
menter. The Beck (1950) system was 
used because of its familiarity and 
relatively restricted subjectivity. Each 
response was scored by taking into ac- 
count the whole area of the blot, since 
the subjects were instructed to per- 
ceive it in that manner. Besides the 
instructions, the showing speed seems 
to have prevented the subjects from 
perceiving details, but facilitated the 
perception of the whole blot. How- 
ever, certain popular areas of percep- 
tion did not occupy the whole area of 
the blot. For example, when subjects 
responded to Card III with "two peo- 
ple," or to Card VIII with "two ani- 
mals climbing,” they were given a 
plus rating, although these were cer- 
tainly not considered as whole re- 
sponses. Such responses were quite ob- 
vious as far as categorization was соп- 
cerned. Cards I, IV, V and VIII did 
not contain any discernible human 
form, but were retained because it was 
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felt that strong “hypotheses” would 
be evoked due to the nature of the 
instructions, even though the stimu- 
lus information was quite inadequate. 
It is possible to elicit human form re- 
sponses or responses that follow and 
resemble such forms, although not ne- 
cessarily popular. Responses with 
form were given a plus sign; F+ 
enotes there is sufficient agreement 
between the form of the blot and the 
rcept. Responses characteristic of 
ad form were given a minus sign; 
F— implies the percept does not fit 
the ink blot. The plus responses are 
precisely the veridical responses cited 
earlier and the minus responses rep- 
resent the nonveridical type. A sepa- 
rate category included those rseponses 
which, according to Beck's criteria, 
did not fit in either of the above two 
classes. In this neutral or independent 
category were assigned those responses 
normally given a plain F sign accord- 
ing to Beck. Finally, a fourth category 
consisted of the number of "no" re- 
sponses to the ink blots. The indeter- 
minate and rejection responses were 
used in order to make the first two 
sign categories more meaningful in the 
whole study. Whenever two responses 
were given to the same blot, the first 
was considered, Responses that scored 
both F+ and F— by Beck, such as an- 
imals on Card X, were classified in 
the indeterminate category. Also, re- 
sponses such as “dust,” “blobs,” 
“blots,” “colors,” and "spots," were 
ut in the nonveridical class because 
of their lack of definiteness and spe- 
cific form. 

The reliability of the scoring was 
tested by randomly selecting ten an- 
swer sheets which were scored inde- 

ndently by a judge who was not 
told under what conditions the re- 
sponses were obtained. Verdical re- 
sponses were considered first. The 
data in the two sets contained the veri- 
dical responses given by the two in- 
dependent scorers for each subject 
(N=10). The first set contained 
those scored by the experimenter, and 
the second those scored by the judge. 
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A correlation method that is used for 
ungrouped data when deviations are 
the original scores, yielded an r of .88. 
For cight degrees of freedom, an r 
must be about .765 to be significant at 
the .01 level, The same procedure was 
used for the other categories. An r of 
.81 was obtained for the nonveridical 
responses, .93 for the indeterminate 
responses, and .90 for the rejection 
category. All the correlations are sig- 
nificant at the .01 confidence level. 


RESULTS 

The frequency of the assigned re- 
sponse categories obtained by each 
subject for all the series was compiled 
separately for each experimental 
group. All the data are presented in 
Table I. The four response categories 
are the classes in which the responses 
were ordered by relatively objective 
ratings. “Series” denotes the three 
groups of cards which vary in struc- 
turalness; thus, the responses of each 
series are rated and categorized in 
either one of four classes. 

The next step was to determine 
whether the frequency differences in 
every group between the series in 
each of the four class responses are 
statistically different. The ¢ test was 


used in order to determine whether 
the mean scores in each response cate 
gory vary significantly. The response 
categories in each group consist of cor- 
related data, since they were given b 
the same subjects. It should be not 
that each subject had given many re- - 
sponses characteristic of a specific cate- 
gory. 

The first attempt was to establish 
the validity of the three series of ink 
blots as they vary in structuralness. 
An inspection of the figures in the 
control group shows a concom: nt ine 
crease of veridical responses » th the 
structuralness of the ink blots. On the 
other hand, the nonveridical responses 
decrease. Likewise, those responses 
that could not be categorized in either 
way also decreased as the structural- 
ity of the ink blots increased. All the 
differences of response categories be- 
tween each series in the control group 
were significant beyond the .01 level 
of confidence. Thus, the assumption 
underlying the rationale of the con- 
trol group, namely, that the structur- 
alness of the ink blots is a source of 
variance is substantially supported 
from these results. The summary of 
results is shown in Table П. 

The results reveal that in the first 


TABLE I Frequencies of Response Categories in Each Series for Every Group 


Veridical Nonveridical Indeterminate Rejection 
Amb.* S^ 5° Amb. S? Str" Амь S*  Str* Amb" 6” ШЫ 
Control 82 124 220 54 36 15 160 137 65 4 3 
Reversed IO а шз оромо о т 6 8 
Failure 48 57 23 29 55 39 24 25 


* Ambiguous 
" Same with Rorschach's Plates 
* Structured 


TABLE П Summary of Tests of Significance of Response Categories 
Between Series in Every Group 


Groups 
Control Reversed Failure 
Response Category PSU 1-5° A-S А-1 1-5 A-S A-I 
Veridical | 01 01 01 01 01 01 NS 
Nonveridical 01 01 01 NS NS NS NS 
Indeterminate 01 01 01 01 01 01 NS 
Rejection NS 


* Ambiguous Series 
* Identical to Rorschach's Series 
* Structured Series 
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problem the t in the veridical response 
category was significant at beyond the 
.01 level, and the facts do not uphold 
the assumption. The rejections in this 
and the control group were very few 
and hence were not taken into ас 
count, In the second problem, there 
should be no fluctuation in the mean 
frequencies of the nonveridical re- 
sponses, and the results substantially 
support this assumption. 


DISCUSSION 

The data in the nonveridical cate- 
gory suggest that strong nonveridical 
“hypotheses” do not change even if 
the stimulus information becomes 
more adequate to these “hypotheses.” 
By extrapolation from these data, it 
might be that in ordinary Rorschach 
responses, which to a great extent re- 
veal the subject's strongest and most 
significant "hypotheses," those that are 
invalid or incongruous will require a 
greater amount of adequate informa- 
tion to be rejected. These results sup- 
port further that degrees of ink blot 
stimuli elicit the same relationship as 
do the other ambiguous stimuli, Fur- 
thermore, it makes more meaningful 
the process involved in the erception 
of ink blots for the study o personal- 
ity. On the basis of these findings, 
further research might reveal a rela- 
tionship between certain personality 
attributes and specific response cate- 
gories, For example, rigid individuals 
might maintain nonveridical “hy- 
potheses” from ambiguous to redun- 
dant situations more readily than less 
rigid persons. In the first problem, ver- 
idical responses become easily recon- 
firmed as the structuralness increases. 
Said in another way, veridical re- 
sponses are stimulus bound. These re- 
sults may imply that veridical re- 
sponses—usually characteristic of the 
normally functioning personality — 
are more flexible to changing stimuli; 
with these there seems to be greater 
reality testing than with nonveridical 
responses which lack such flexibility 
and are not associated with normal 
tendencies. Although there is empiri- 
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cal evidence in favor of the above in- 
terpretation, it would be interesting 
to investigate further those subjects 
utilizing such expectancies with vary- 
ing degrees of stimulus cues. Veridical 
responses in the second problem have 
not borne out the same relationship. 
It scems that there is less flexibility 
with respect to ego-involving situa- 
tions than with expectancies based on 
past experience. There was a notice- 
able increase in the rejection responses 
in the problem given failure “hypoth- 
eses." It is conceivable that the phe- 
nomenon of response suppression oc- 
curred—a process whereby a stimulus 
is seen but not reported when a situa- 
tion is ego-threatening or embarras- 
sing. Such an outcome indicates that 
failure and ego-threatening “hypothe- 
ses" continue to operate even when 
cues in the environment increase to 
afford a greater chance for perceptual 
confirmation, 

The data of the study have shown 
how nonveridical expectancies persist 
and continue to dominate a changing 

rceptual field, which makes more 
observable the operation of invalid 
attitudes—a very frequent phenome- 
non in the area of social perception. 
Furthermore, perceptual responses to 
ink blots of the nonveridical type can 
be adequately understood and ex- 
plained from the H othesis Theory 

int of view, and this theory of per- 
ception might furnish the basis for a 
theory of personality drawn from the 
perception of ink blot stimuli. 


SUMMARY 


The assumption was made that re- 
sponses to varying degrees of structure 
in ink blots are related to expectancies 
that are either previously confirmed 
or motivationally significant. Three 
series of ink blot slides, each varying 
in structurality, were projected indi- 
vidually on a screen to two groups of 
subjects. The middle series contained 
Rorschach's original ink blots, while 
one series of the other two was more 
structured and the other less struc- 
tured. Responses were scored with 
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Beck's criteria; a plus sign denoted a 
veridical and a minus a nonveridical 
response. 


In the first group, the series were 
shown going from the structured to 
the ambiguous, assuming a carry-over 
of veridical responses from the former 
to the latter. The assumption was not 
confirmed by experimental facts, The 
ambiguous series in the second group 
were associated with verbally given 
failure expectancies, assuming a carry- 
over of nonveridical responses to the 
middle series. The assumption was 
confirmed by experimental evidence. 
The findings showed additionally 
that nonveridical responses in both 
groups did not change concomitantly 
with the structurality in the ink blots. 
This lends support to that part of the 
Hypothesis Theory indicating that 
strong negative expectancies continue 
to operate regardless of the changing 


meaningíulness of the stimulus. It was 
concluded that the results from th 
pue of ink blot stimuli pari 
y confirm the assumptions of the 
theory. Implications ol the findings. 
were discussed with the possibility of 
interpreting responses to ink blots ur 
der a general theory of cogniti 
along with some suggestions for fur- 
ther research. € 
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The Psychodiagnostician As Expert Witness 


LroNARD B. OLINGER 


The role of the psychologist has be 
come a very complex and varied one 
since the early days of educational 
theorizing and the construction of in- 
telligence tests. It is not necessary to 
enumerate the many facets of profes- 
sional activity which have come to 
occupy the attentions of рузо 
among the subdivisions of our eld 
and in the forays we have made into 
the provinces of other disciplines 
where we have had something to offer. 
Among the more recent extensions of 
our work, an interesting one in which 
increasing numbers of us can be ех- 
pected to participate is the courtroom, 

Undeutsch (1956) and others have 
described the growing role of the psy- 
chologist as expert witness in foreign 
countries. Frank (1956), May (1956), 
McCary (1956), Schofield (1956), 
and others have commented on the 
psychologist as legal witness in courts 
in this country. We read periodic 
warnings in our bulletins and news 
letters about the problems of testify- 
ing which are encountered. McCary 
(1960) recently published portions of 
courtroom testimony which exemplify 
one kind of crossexamination the 
psychologist may receive by a hostile 
and clever attorney bent on discredit- 
ing him or his testimony. chwarz 
(1960) , in taking issue with McCary's 
presentation as not adequately repre- 
sentative, puts forth some of his own 
ideas and experiences as guidelines for 
others who will be called upon to ren- 
der professional opinions. 

The kinds of cases wherein psy- 
chologists are asked to participate are 
becoming less and less restricted, At 
the present time, Veterans Ad- 
ministrative Review Boards, Inquiry 
Boards of the Armed Services, indus- 
trial arbitration courts, insurance liti- 
gation committees; a wide range of 
civil suits involving child custody, 
parental fitness for adoption, compe- 


tency hearings, certain kinds of di- 
vorce action, licensure for specific 
types of profession where there has 
been some question raised about char- 
acter; criminal proceedings where not 
only sanity is involved, but questions 
concerning disposition of the case be- 
cause some mitigating or aggravating 
factors might be intermingled; doubts 
about guilt or innocence raised by the 
incongruity of the offense and previ- 
ous known behavior of the defend. 
ant, which might be resolved by psy- 
chodiagnostic assessment; all these, 
and many other kinds of issues, often 
bring the psychologist into the case, 
especially where objective data are de- 
sired over and above the often-con- 
flicting opinions of psychiatrists. 

Most of the time, the psychologist, 
as is the case with other expert wit- 
nesses, is employed by one or the other 
side of a legal wrangle. However, there 
is a slowly growing trend toward his 
being employed as amicus curiae, or 
"friend of the court", such that his 
opinion is sought by the judge in a 
consultative capacity, rather than as 
protagonist for either side. While 
many psychologists might prefer this 
role as “friend” to the one where they 
might be subjected to attack, the real- 
ities of the situation suggest that the 
latter alternative will probably con- 
tinue to be the major kind of assign- 
ment they will get, at least in the fore- 
seeable future. The need to defend 
oneself personally and professionally, 
hence, continues, and dictates that the 
psychologist be adequately prepared, 
much as any other witness must. 

Schwarz (1960) concludes that "sat- 
isfactory preparation for the court re- 

uires; command of the material 
about which one is testifying, a thor- 
ough knowledge of behavioral norms 
and psychopathology, and an ade- 
uate fund of general information." 
McCary’s (1960) article suggests that, 
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in addition, it would be wise to have 
strong background in testing, specific 
knowledge of the tests in question, a 
high level of self-confidence to with- 
stand pressures bordering on abuse or 
insult, and an available sense of hu- 
mor, Perhaps it might be added, fur- 
ther, that both a professional demea- 
nor that is not readily shakable, and 
the freedom to admit ignorance on 
some subjects, where appropriate, may 
be counted upon materially to en- 
hance one's position. Perhaps, as spe- 
cialists in human behavior and per- 
suasion techniques, we should remem- 
ber that not only the content of our 
presentation but the mode of delivery 
can count very heavily, where effect is 
concerned, 

The writer has had occasion during 
the past six years to administer psy- 
chodiagnostic test batteries to several 
hundred persons who were involved 
in one or another kind of problem 
mentioned above, and to write de- 
tailed reports describing personality, 
render diagnostic or other indicated 
professional opinion based on these 
tests, and make recommendations as 
to disposition. In about ten percent 
of the cases, it has been required of 
him that he testify under oath, re-iter- 
ating or amplifying his findings, and 
allowing for cross-examination. Al- 
though no detailed account has been 
recorded for reporting herein, it is 
felt that some of the kinds of issues 
arising in such situations might serve 
to acquaint (and therefore prepare) 
other testifying psychologists. 

One case involved a Naval officer 
accused of sabotaging government 
property in efforts to delay his de- 
parture from this country because of 
alleged difficulties with his wife which 
he is accused of having wanted to re- 
solve before he left. The referring 
psychiatrist asked the question of the 
psychologist: “Is the character struc- 
ture, as reflected in the test data, of 
the kind which is capable of this kind 
of action?" Impulsivity, as inferred 
from color responses on the Ror- 
schach: a very guarded TAT proto- 


col denying violent action or wishes 
in any of the themes, including those 
where they might most be expected; 
a rather defensive Sentence Comple- 
tion inventory; and an MMPI pro: 
file showing elevated scores on K, 
Pd, Sc, and Ma scales—all these im 
clined the examiner to an affirmative 
answer to the psychiatrist's question, 
However, the report stressed the need 
for caution in interpreting these re 
sults, by (a) indicating that many 
persons with a character structure 
capable of such action as the naval 
officer was alleged to have coi.. nitted 
never act on such potentialiti. , and 
by (b) emphasizing that the findings 
showed compatibility of personality 
with action without any real proof 
of overt action, The defendant's at- 
torney attacked the premises of Ror- 
schach rationale, called the TAT in- 
terpretation “capricious” because it 
was “based on a damned-if-he-does 
and damned-if-he-doesn’t inference- 
structure", defended the sentence 
completions by pointing out that a 
person who is on trial is frightened 
and therefore apt to be guarded in 
his responses even if innocent, and at- 
tempted to disparage the MMPI by 
trying to maneuver the psychologist 
into saying that the scales were stan- 
dardized on groups of "sick people 
whose behavior is notoriously unstable 
and therefore unusable as norms by 
which to measure the personality of 
normal individuals. Although sodium- 
pentothal interview led to the conclu- 
sion of guilt by an examining psychi- 
atrist who testified later, the defense 
based its case involving the psycholog- 
ical tests on the assertion that “it is 
a known fact that the Rorschach has 
never been validated" and challenged 
the examiner to prove otherwise. 


Another case, involving an indus- 
trial accident, as a result of which the 
company wished to discharge the 
worker as no longer capable of per- 
forming his responsible tasks because 
of serious brain injury which alleged- 
ly caused him to be forgetful and in- 
attentive concerning his duties and 
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to show poor judgment in making de- 
cisions, hinged on psychological test 
findings. The defense attorney here 
asked lor specific items on the Wech- 
sler which the patient had failed, in 
order to demonstrate to the court that 
the examiner's inferences were unwar- 
rantedly extended. When it was 
pointed out that the patient had been 
a scout in the marines and a boy scout 
for more than four years, but had 
been unable to answer the question: 
"If you were lost in a forest in the 
daytime, how would you go about 
finding your way out?", his attorney 
replied that he himself wouldn't have 
known the answer. He asserted that 
he considered himself bright, of good 
judgment, and a commendable ex-boy 
scout; and he demanded to know 
whether this meant that he, or any- 
one else who couldn't answer this 
question, would be said to have brain 
damage and therefore be unfit to han- 
dle a job requiring judgment. of 
course, the examiner can point out 
that the attorney would not have been 
either a good boy scout or a good at- 
torney if his memory served him that 
poorly, but, perhaps more important- 
ly, it is necessary to emphasize that 
the diagnostic impression is based not 
on one single response of the patient, 
but rather on а series of failures and 
successes characteristic of particular 
nosological categories. And to the 
question implying professional arro- 
gance “By what right do psychologists, 
most of whom are not physicians ап 

have no medical training, decide that 
one answer is correct and another in- 
correct—that replying the way the 
psychologist demands that you do is 
the price you pay for a judgment of 
normality?”, it was found that atten- 
tion focussed on the test instruments 
themselves rather than on the persons 
in the profession was more effective: 
"Persons who characteristically re- 
spond to the test items one way have 
different personality constellations or 
symptoms or behavior patterns than 
persons who characteristically respond 
another way, and psychologists have 
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simply learned to recognize which test 
response pattern can be matched with 
which personality type." 

A married dermatologist, who ad- 
mitted on a routine questionnaire 
sent by his National Guard battalion 
that he had been arrested ten years 
previously on a homosexual offense 
with a vice squad officer, decided to 
fight ouster from the guard when like- 
lihood of discharge resulted from his 

uestionnaire answers. He insisted 
diat he had pleaded guilty to the 
charge at the time in order to avoid 
the possible danger of harmful pub- 
licity to be expected in a jury trial, 
but that he was innocent, Psychiatric 
interview under drugs substantiated 
his allegation of innocence, but the 
government wanted psychodiagnostic 
proof that "no homosexual tendencies 
are present.” A "normal" set of data 
resulted from the test battery, except 
for two Rorschach percepts: "Two 
women dancers" (on Card Ш), and 
(on УП) “two little boys playing In- 
dians . . . no, they're little girls . . - 
they could be either . . . no, they're 
little irls talking." In testimony, 
when the examiner was asked if there 
were even the remotest hints of homo- 
sexuality in the tests, he replied in 
the negative, in the conviction that 
degrees of sexual confusion exist at 
some levels in everyone without im 
plying either homosexual conflict or 
overt homosexuality. He felt that to 
open this issue to question would, 

uite apart from its very obvious pos- 
sible peril to the stability of his posi- 
tion, be to raise speculative academic 
doubts which the experienced clin- 
ician has already settled within him- 
self and among his peers. While it 
may be argued that this particular ex- 
ample does leave some room for am- 
biguity, the moral of this illustration 
is that it is better not obsessively to 
over-include all facts in a presentation 
out of the fear of exhibiting a biased 
picture; professional competence de- 
mands good judgment in omitting ir- 
relevant inconsistencies or inconsis- 
tencies which the clinician has already 
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resolved honestly to his own satisfac- 
tion, rather than throwing himself 
and the profession at the tender mer- 
cies of a clever attorney able to make 
both the facts and the witness squirm 
unnecessarily. 

An executive who had been relieved 
of a very responsible position was su- 
ing the company for slander because 
it had been stated that he had been 
fired for psychiatric reasons. The sum 
of money involved was considerable, 
and a diagnosis of the plaintiff be- 
came the crucial question of the suit. 
The company's psychiatrist had made 
a diagnosis of pseudo-neurotic schizo- 
phrenia, but he wanted рулон 
nostic test confirmation. The plaintiff 
came for testing reluctantly, gave a 
very defensive battery, and proved 
largely uncooperative, especially on 
the Human Figure Drawings, the 
TAT stories, and the Rorschach; he 
finally drew stick figures but put a hat 
on the figures that made hie heads 
“transparent”, gave circumstantial ac- 
counts of the happenings in the TAT 
pictures, and only one response per 
card on the Rorschach except on IX 
which he rejected completely The ex- 
aminer’s diagnosis of incipient schizo- 
phrenic reaction, paranoid type, was 
based on elevated Pa and Sc scores on 
the MMPI, sentence completion re- 
sponses that included fear of gossipers 
and repeated mention of evil, TAT 
themes suggesting emotional insula- 
tion, and outright distortions of the 
blot material on the Rorschach in 
three of the cards. The plaintiff's at- 
torney made much out of both the dis- 
crepancy between the psychiatrist's 
and the psychologist's diagnostic ter- 
minology, and the fact that "a man's 
good reputation is being besmirched 
and his livelihood threatened by ar- 
bitrary inferences from a frightened 
person's reactions to strange test ques- 
tions.” Although it was not difficult 
‘to reconcile the terminology differ- 
ences, the attorney in this case resorted 
to a number of strategems frequently 
designed to a up an expert witness. 
For example, he used the technique 


of seductively requesting the psych 
ogist to “explain in simple terms, 
that the jury can readily understa 
what is meant by schizophrenia? 
Since, in most cases, the simple come 
pliance with such a request leaves О 
open to a devastating blast of: “Arent 
you trying, Doctor, to oversimplify а 
concept about which most of your cole 
leagues are in the strongest disagree 
ment?", the reply was prefaced with 
the dangers of oversimplification and 
the difficulty of clarifying briefly a 
very complex subject requiring de 
tailed explanation and some back- 
ground on the matter. The attorney 
also professed great ignorance about 
tests and requested some elemental in- 
struction for “myself and the jury who 
are laymen and not acquainted with 
the tools of your trade which are gen- 
erally so hard for the untrained per- 
son to understand." As his subsequent 
line of argument showed, this was in- 
tended to antagonize the jury toward 
the psychologist by making them seem 
too stupid to understand something 
which the witness is then able to ex- 
plain quite easily. However, the attor- 
ney would then seize upon something - 
said by the witness and show consid- 
erable familiarity with it, as if to dem- 
onstrate to the jury that he is a de- 
pendable watchdog after all who will 
not allow the witness to hoodwink 
him and them into an acceptance of 
occult material which their own good 
judgment would reject if only the tes- 
timony were reduced to "just plain 
English." Finally, his request that the 
psychologist furnish examples of Ror- 
schach responses substantiating a diag- 
nosis of schizophrenia constituted an- 
other possible pitfall. Attention was 
drawn by the examiner to the pa- 
tients reaction to Card IV: "This 
(laughs) is kind of scarey. It's a mon- 
ster man coming at you with big feet 

- . no, he's walking away. . . funny, 
the way his body looks transparent 
you can't tell if he's coming or going. 
Anyhow, if they're not his eyes as he's - 
glaring at you, they're the visual part 
of his brain if he's facing away. No, 
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he's not trying to step on you; he's 
trving to go away, because you can 
tell by the spikes of this shadow be- 
tween his legs that he's running fast 
so it (sic!) won't catch him." The ex- 
aminer explained the cominggoing 
conflict, pointed to the interpretative 
significance of the content itself, and 
to the queer logic in explaining the 
shadow which the spikes had been ap- 
pended to in "proving" that they rep- 
resented speed. The attorney, of 
course, tried to make light of these 
explanations through ridicule, both in 
the example already cited and in the 
two other responses submitted. In 
each case, it was necessary to explain 
to the jury that the nature ol the 
responses was directly related to modes 
of perceiving and thinking character- 
istic of persons in specific nosological 
categories. It was possible to convince 
the jury in this case because the re- 
sponses were more blatant, but the 
examiner in other cases having to sub- 
mit illustrations which are far subtler, 
though at least as meaningful, is at a 
distinct disadvantage and must fortify 
himself personally as well as profes- 
sionally for the contest which a skill- 
ful lawyer can wage. 


Finally, a custody case is here pre- 
sented as another example of the 
tightrope which the examiner may 
have to walk in presenting both his 
findings and his recommendations. 
The concept of “normality” is usual- 
ly introduced by “the other side”, as 
one which psychologists do not par- 
ticularly like to defend, and agree- 
ment by the expert witness in one 
form or another is usually obtained. 
This, then, becomes one area from 
which attacks on the report and/or 
testimony are launched: if no one is 
really normal, what does the psycholo- 
gist expect of the parent? if we don't 
know what is normal, how can We 
say what is good or bad for the child 
to remain with one parent or the 
other? if normality isn’t the goal or 
existent condition, how are the tests 
equipped to measure personality with- 
out some yardstick of normality to de- 
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уйме from or conform to? А dom- 
ineering and largely unperceptive fa- 
ther was ng custody of two tcen- 
age children who feared him and who 
were being reared by the maternal 
ndparents whom the children 
loved; the mother had been dead for 
six years and the father had previous- 
ly been content to visit the children 
on alternate weekends, but, having re- 
married, he wanted to re-establish his 
family unit over the protests of every- 
one but his new wile who was non- 
committal. Testing was conducted on 
the father, his son and daughter, the 
gand rents, and the new wife. The 
ata showed the father to be a para- 
noid character, ive and litiga- 
tious, cither oblivious of his children’s 
fear of him and the temper outbursts 
that had led to this residual fear, or 
determined to assert his “rights” ir- 
respective of the wishes of those most 
concerned. The children, under their 
ndparents care, had apparently 
adjusted fairly well. The grandpar- 
ents showed no particular symptoma- 
tology, but did evidence a strong de- 
termination to fight for custody. The 
new wife was a passive-submissive and 
very dependent person with moderate 
anxiety, with good will and no axe to 
grind. In awarding continuing cus- 
tody to the grandparents, the court 
held that the objective test findings 
outlining the personality of each per- 
son were the decisive factor, even if a 
definition of normality could not be 
upon. It is likely that the ex- 
aminers decision not to defend the 
concept of normality but, rather, 
merely to present the interpretative 
data with restraint and conviction, in 
understandable style and logic, and 
with constant reference to the test ma- 
terial and responses rather than to in- 
terpretations which could be ques- 
tioned, was helpful. 

To summarize, then, this paper at- 
tempts to present issues in some rep- - 
resentative cases where a psychologist 
has been called to testify on the basis 
of psychodiagnostic test examination. 
Kinds of attacks on such expert testi- 
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mony have been included, although 
questions of competency to testify 
(i.e., to qualify as an expert witness) 
were not dealt with as these have been 
treated elsewhere. The professional 
чиш ioe such as background, 
demeanor, knowledge of norms and 
of specific tests, psychopathology, and 
"normal" behavior; and the personal 
qualifications (i.e., confidence, sta- 
bility, good judgment, humor, ability 
to anticipate and to think quickly and 
consistently, possibly even the taste for 
enjoying a good debate) of the psy- 
chologist who is called upon for such 
testimony were stressed as necessary 
parts of satisfactory performance in 
this capacity. 
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Social Desirability in TAT Themes 
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The recent psychological literature 
reflects a mounting interest in the 
operation of Edwards’ Social Desira- 
bility (SD) variable in personality 
tests. Edwards (1957) postulated that 
the bulk of items in the typical per- 
sonality inventory could be rated on 
a SD continuum and obtained a .87 
correlation. between the probability 
of endorsement of items of a true- 
false type personality test and SD scale 
values of these items. Other investi- 
gators have provided further evidence 
that the factor of SD must be recog- 
nized as materially influencing re- 
sponses to self descriptive inventories. 


While SD has been investigated pri- 
marily with reference to objective 
personality tests, the studies of Melt- 
zoff (1951) and Rozynko (1959) indi- 
cated that it was also an important 
dimension in a less structured, semi- 
projective technique like the sentence 
completion test. Meltzoff found that 
subjects reacted to different sets of 
sentence completion test instructions 
by altering their responses from a 
social desirability standpoint. Both 
Meltzoff and Rozynko ascertained that 
the SD of the sentence stem was sig- 
nifically related to the SD of the re- 
sponse to these stems. 


The present study moved a step 
beyond the partially structured sen- 
tence completion test to the more am- 
biguous picture material of the TAT. 
It represented an effort to determine 
whether SD continued to be a factor 
influencing responses to increasingly 
undefined test stimuli. Specifically, 
this research was concerned with as- 
certaining if the TAT as a projective 
instrument, nevertheless, provides suf- 
ficient structuring to trigger a SD set 
which accounts for some of the vari- 
ance in themes. 


PROCEDURE 
This study utilized the 60 TAT 
themes found to occur most often by 
Eron (1950), in his normative inves- 
naon of $000 stories contributed by 
150 male subjects. These subjects fell 
into six groups of 25 persons cach: 
two groups of college students and one 
group each of non-hospitalized psy- 
choneurotics, hospitalized psychoneu- 
rotics, non-hospitalized schizophrenics, 
hospitalized schizophrenics, and gen- 
eral neuropsychiatric hospital patients. 
The most frequent themes in this list 
appeared in almost ten per cent of 
the stories, while the least frequent 
had a one per cent incidence. Con- 
tentwise the themes ranged from sui- 
cide, war and illicit sex to belonging- 
ness, self esteem and aspiration. These 
sixty themes were уре on individual 
3x5 index cards. Five clinical psy- 
cologists, working independently, were 
then asked to Q sort these cards into 
a seven category, approximately nor. 
mal distribution. They were instructed 
to think of the categories as being on 
a SD continuum with Category 7 sub- 
suming the most socially desirable or 
acceptable themes and Category 1 
representing the themes covering sub- 
jects having the least socially desir- 
able connotations. The predetermined 
number of cards to be placed in each 
category were: 
Cat : 76 5 4 321 
Nomiber of cards: 4 8 11 14 11 8 4 
Intercorrelations between the Q 
sorts of the five judges taken two ata 
time are reported in Table I. As can 
be seen the degree of agreement be- 
tween judges was high, averaging .79, 
permitting the ratings to be pooled. 
The number of the category to 
which each of the themes was assigned 
by the five judges treated individually, 
was designated as its score. The total 
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TABLE I. Correlations Between SD 
Q-sorts of Five Clinicians 
Considered in Pairs 


Clinician JC AD AN TO MR 


JC 
AD 73 

АХ 79 88 

TO J2 30 35 
MR з з м 85 


of the five scores for every theme was 
considered to be its SD scale value. 
Since each theme fell somewhere in 
the range from one to seven, the mini- 
mum SD scale value was five while 
the maximum was 35, with high scores 
indicating more socially desirable 
themes. The SD scale values derived 
in this manner were correlated with 
the frequencies of the themes given 
by all 150 subjects and with the fre- 
quencies of themes in each of the six 
groups of subjects taken separately. 


RESULTS AND Discussion 

Table II presents the correlations 
between the SD scale values of the 60 
themes and their frequencies of oc- 
currence. It is immediately apparent 
that none of these even approaches 
statistical significance, and that only 
one is in the expected socially desir- 
able direction. These data suggest, 
therefore, that SD does not influence 
the overall selection of TAT themes 
in different diagnostic groups of sub- 
jects. 


TABLE П. Correlations Between SD 
Values of TAT Themes and Their 
Frequencies of Occurrence 


Subject Group Correlations 
College students (Ist group) —.05 
College students (2nd group) —.08 
Non-hospitalized psychoneurotics —.06 
Hospitalized psychoneurotics —.14 
Hospitalized schizophrenics —.08 


General neuropsychiatric 
hospital patients 07 
Total group —.08 


These results do not, however, offer 
information on individual tendencies, 
apart from diagnostic categories, to 
respond in a socially desirable direc- 
tion. In his study of sentence comple- 
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tion test stem, Rozynko (1959) 
ported that the SD value of the st 
operating in combination with 
SD orientation of the respondent, coi 
tributed to the character of the as 
ation. He found that subjects w 
obtained high SD scores on an ind 
pendent test of this factor, typically 
gave responses with higher SD rati 
on the sentence completion test. Am 
investigation of individual SD pro- 
pensities paralleling Rozynko's experi- 
mental design could be executed util 
izing the TAT in place of the sentence 
completion test. Edward's SD scale 
would be administered to a subject 
population who are also given a TAT. 
Based on their SD scores on the former 
test, the subjects would be classified: 
into several homogeneous SD groups 
and intergroup comparisons made of 
TAT theme frequencies. 

A limitation of both the present 
study and the proposed investigation 
of the SD set in individuals, is employ- 
ing solely as gross an index as TAT 
themes, Rating more detailed aspects 
of TAT stories or perhaps even focus- 
ing on outcome might provide a more 
sensitive measure of the SD variable. 
If, as a result of further experimenta- 
tion, SD is still determined to be of 
negligible importance in the more un- 
structured projective tests, the value 
of such instruments in circumventing 
defensive eflorts at creating a favor- 
able impression of one's self would be 
underlined. 


SUMMARY 


This research evaluated the role of 
social desirability in the choice of 
TAT themes. Sixty TAT themes, 
found by Eron to be most prevalent 
in two normal and four patient 
groups, were rated on a SD continuum 
by five clinical psychologists using Q 
sort procedure. Interjudge agreement 
was found to be high, and the ratings 
were subsequently pooled and a SD 
scale value derived for each theme. | 
Correlations between these SD scale 
values and the frequencies with which 
the themes occurred in each of Eron's 
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six groups treated separately, as well 
as for the total of all subjects, were 
uniformly statistically insignificant, 
indicating that SD does not contribute 
to TAT theme variance. Some gene- 
ral propan for a more refined study 
of the SD factor related to the TAT 
were briefly outlined. 
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The Intelligence Test As A Psychodiagnostic Instrument 
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The extensive utilization of psycho- 
analytic ego psychology in diagnostic 
testing has been discussed and de- 
veloped by Rapaport, Gill and Schafer 
(1945) and by Schafer (1948, 1954). 
These workers indicate their prefer- 
ence for the use of a battery of tests, 
including an intelligence test, with the 
results obtained from each test being 
given consideration in the total test 
analysis. This approach to diagnostic 
assessment stems from a commitment 
to psychoanalytic theory and the con- 
ception of the patient as a whole per- 
son, with adaptive as well as patho- 
logical trends, with minor as well as 
major defenses, and with an organ- 
ized, enduring ego structure (a prom- 
inent aspect of which is conscious cog- 
nitive functioning), as well as fluid, 
allect-laden unconscious processes. An 
understanding of ego mechanisms and 
ego functioning is as valuable in test 
analysis as recognition of the demands 
of the id and superego. Of equal im- 
portance is some conceptualization of 
the way in which all the various facets 
of personality interact both among 
themselves and with the external en- 
vironment. The inclusion of an intel- 
ligence test in the core test battery is 
an attempt to gain more information 
about ego processes; it presents the pa- 
tent with external demands on his 
ego which are somewhat different than 
those posed by the usual projective 
tests. The present paper is an attempt 
to conceptualize some of the factors 
contributing to patients' responses to 
intelligence tests and to demonstrate 
the usefulness of one such test, the 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 
(WAIS) as a clinical instrument.2 


*The author is presently at the University 
of Colorado School of Medicine. 
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The use of an intelligence test as a 
diagnostic test instrument is not re 
stricted to psychoanalytically oriented 
clinicians. For example, Wechsler 
(1958) discusses the use of the WAIS 
as a diagnostic instrument. However, 
his approach differs from that of Rap- 
aport both in terms of theory and 
technique of case analysis. Wechsler 
tends to view data pertaining to per- 
sonality variables as supplementary 
and secondary in importance to “the 
primary purpose of an intelligence ex- 
amination"—that is, the obtaining of 
a "valid and reliable measure of the 
subject's global capacity." Underlying 
this division of an individual's re- 
sponses and behavior into the intellec- 
tual and non-intellectual is the basic 
assumption that a person's "intelli- 
gence" exists and is manifested inde- 
pendently of his "personality." It is 
true that Wechsler recognizes the need 
for a modification of this assumption, 
but the techniques he describes for 
using the WAIS as a diagnostic instru- 
ment imply no great change in his 
original position. Most important, his 
discussion of the clinical evaluation 
of intelligence test protocols testifies 
to the lack of a dynamic considera- 
tion of behavior. Rather, it is an 
almost entirely actuarial approach in 
which certain diagnostic types of pa- 
tients are expected to obtain certain 
types of patterns of sub-test scores. 
Whatever the validity of such an ap- 
proach, there is a question of the 
usefulness of the employment of test 
material merely to assign a patient to 
a given diagnostic category. 

In contrast, Rapaport and his CO- 
workers viewed the score, or set of 
scores, a patient obtains on an intel- 


ration of this paper. His many constructive 
comments and criticisms figured promi- 
nently in both the theoretical introduction 
and the presentation of the case material. 
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ligence test as just one aspect of the 
test results, and by no means the most 
important, Their ироа to the in- 
terpretation of intelligence test ma- 
terial is basically no different from 
their approach to projective test mate- 
rial. In their dynamic formulation 
“natural endowment,” which the con- 
structors of intelligence tests are at 
tempting to measure, is considered but 
one facet of an individual's inborn po- 
tential, As Hartmann (1958) asserted, 
the newborn arrives in the world with 
inborn apparatuses, as well as in- 
stincts, or as Ritvo and Solnit (1958) 
and Escalona and Heider (1959) have 
suggested, inborn predispositions, in 
terms of perceptual and protective 
mechanisms. Through the matura- 
tional process an individual's poten- 
tialities, among them the ephemeral 
concept “natural endowment,” а 
come differentiated, undergo modifi- 
cation, always interacting with each 
other, with drive development, and 
with the forces imposed by the en- 
vironment. Because intellectual devel- 
opment occurs within the context of 
other developing potentialities the 
psychoanalytically oriented clinician 
cannot view "intelligence" (or intelli- 
gence test scores) independently of 
the patient's total functioning. Work- 
ing from the same basic position, 
Fromm, Hartmann and Marschak 
(1957) have explored various chil- 
dren's intelligence tests and develop- 
mental scales to determine what var- 
iables, having dynamic significance, 
play a part in determining test Te 
sponses. Basic to their investigation is 

€ explicit conception of intelligence 
as an integral part of the total person- 
ality, a conception inherent in psycho- 
analytical ego psychology. 

Regarding the role of intelligence 
tests in diagnostic assessment, Schafer 
has pointed out some of the kinds of 
data which can be derived from such 
tests. 

Patterns of past intellectual achievement, 

of current. problem-solving methods, and 

of verbalization, as these are elicited by à 

standardized intelligence test, almost always 
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illuminate important dimensions ©“ per 
sonality, especially if they are approached 
with relevant concepts from paychoanals tic 
ego psychology. Beyond establishing gene- 
ral intellectual level, these cognitive pat- 
terns reflect established defensive and 
adaptive policies, characteristic rigidity, 
flexibility or looseness: of ego integration, 
and the degree to which controls and de- 
fense are undermined and the ordinarily 
impersonal, detached intellectual functions 
are neurotically or psychotically invaded by 
primitive impulse representations, conflict, 
and narcissistic preoccupation. (Schafer, 
1954, p. 426) 


It is true, of course, that responses 
to the Rorschach test and the TAT 
also provide the clinician with infor- 
mation about these variables, especial- 
ly those reflected by cognitive pat 
terns. But it is important to note that 
the circumstances under which such 
information is obtained using projec- 
tive tests are different from those ex- 
isting in the administration of intelli- 

nce tests, Without going into a de- 
tailed discussion about the differences 
between intelligence scales and the 
usual projective tests— differences in 
familiarity of stimuli, the degree to 
which the patient is required to cre- 
atively organize his productions, the 
availability to the patient of consen- 
sual criteria against which to check 
his responses, and so forth—it is im- 

rtant to note one essential differ- 
ence which may be stated in terms of 
what the ego is required or encour- 
aged to do when faced with the differ- 
ent tests. 

In order to comprehend this differ- 
ence, it is necessary first to consider 
the psychoanalytic conception of 
everyday thought and the concept 
"levels of psychic functioning." Psy- 
chic functioning at any one ume can 
be considered, in part, a reflection of 
the ever-changing balance of ego and 
non-ego (id and superego) forces, con- 
tent, and processes. At one extreme, 
when the balance is most heavily in- 
fluenced by externally oriented, real- 
istic, adaptive, and develo| mentally 
advanced ego factors, thought proces- 
ses and behavior are characteristic of 
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the "secondary process." Content is 
more or less directly related to exter- 
nal events, and represents adaptive ef- 
forts at accommodating to these events. 
And underlying the content and style 
of thought, psychic energy is chan- 
neled in adaptive, regulating and 
modulating directions. At the other 
extreme, thinking is characteristic of 
the "primary process," in which fluid- 
ity, purely affective associations, an ab- 
sence of temporal, spatial and causal 
relationships, and other autistic proc- 
ess prevail. Content is expressive of 
archaic, infantile impulses, conflicts 
and needs, and primitive anxieties. 
Finally, the motives are primitive, nar- 
cissistic, urgent id impulses and severe, 
castigating superego pressures, all 
demanding immediate gratification, 
with little or no neutralized psychic 
energy available for impersonal and 
objective matters. The psychic func- 
tioning of each individual (including 
both the “well adjusted” person and 
the individual judged to be neurotic 
or psychotic) fluctuates around a 
modal level (characteristic to each in- 
dividual) which lies somewhere be- 
tween these two hypothetical ex- 
tremes. The concept of "shifts in the 
level of psychic functioning" refers to 
this variation in the relations between 
ego, id, and superego processes, in re- 
lations among the various conscious 
and unconscious ego processes them- 
selves, and in the degree to which 
thinking is characteristic of the pri- 
mary and secondary processes When 
the shifts are in the direction of the 
more primitive and autistic, they can 
be thought of as regressive, When 
they proceed in the opposite direction 
they may be considered adaptive. 

; In this light, the Rorschach instruc- 
tions and stimuli (and to a somewhat 
lesser extent, those of the TAT) may 
be seen to encourage a regressive shift, 
a relaxation of ego forces which nor- 
mally operate to prevent or adaptively 
modify the passage of unconscious and 
certain preconscious material into 
consciousness, Parenthetically it is this 
regressive shift which, as long as it 


remains in the service of the ego, con- 
tributes to creative ego functioning. 
'The WAIS, on the other hand, by the 
nature of the types of response proc- 
esses it demands of the patient, dis- 
courages regression. It requires the 
application of purely reality-oriented 
thought processes which are addressed 
to the external problem at hand and 
which are uncontaminated by trends 
in unconscious fantasy life. In projec- 
tive test situations the ego is encour- 
aged to dip into unconscious sources 
to enrich its creative productions. 
Intelligence tests require no such 
elaborated enrichment. Indeed, good 
responses to intelligence test items re- 
quire that the patient avoid this kind 
of ego activity. 

In the psychotic patient the boun- 
daries between the conscious ego and 
the inner complex made up of the id, 
superego and unconscious ego are rel- 
atively more permeable than is the 
case with the non-psychotic patient. 
One indication of the extent of the 
permeability (and thus an indication 
of the nature and degree of the path- 
ology), is the ease with which regres- 
sive material enters consciousness and 
can be discerned in what should be 
pure secondary process functioning. 
Because the demands of the WAIS, 
unlike projective tests, do not con- 
tribute to an increase in the permea- 
bility of the barriers between con- 
scious and unconscious, the WAIS 
provides a setting in which supposed- 
ly reality oriented ego functioning can 
be scrutinized for representations of 
regressive trends and where this func 
tioning should be free from such 
trends, Thus the WAIS can be em- 


ployed as a valuable aid in making 


detailed and useful diagnostic descrip- 


?'The reader is referred to Schafer (1954, 
1958) for a discussion of regression in the 
service of the ego and a more comprehen- 
sive explication of the concept levels of 
psychic functioning. It is emphasized that 
these are not the only ways in which re- 
pressive and obsessive compulsive defensive 
strategies are manifested in intelligence tests, 
nor do these expectations have to be fulfilled 
to arrive at such diagnoses. 
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tions of patients whose projective test 
protocols suggest БУСТОН Or psy- 
chotic trends. For example, the WAIS 
often provides an estimate of a severe- 
ly regressed schizophrenic patient's 
adaptive potentials when his projec- 
tive test responses reflect little else but 
confusion, indications of primary 
process thinking, and despair. Put an- 
other way, the psychotic patient, sup- 
ported by the realistic demands im- 
posed by the intelligence test, often 
is able to remain relatively organized 
or to “pull himself together" and his 
WAIS protocol will reflect his ability 
to avoid and compensate for the psy- 
chotic disturbances. The borderline 
psychotic patient's responses to the 
WAIS are equally worthy of consider- 
ation by the psychologist. In dis- 
cussing the diagnosis of borderline 
schizophrenics, Shapiro (1954) uses 
the term "clean" in reference to in- 
telligence test protocols. In such a 
protocol, one tends to find few indi- 
cations that regressive processes are 
interfering with intellectual function- 
ing in a blatant way, under the condi- 
tions inherent in the administration of 
the WAIS. 


In the neurotic’s responses to the 
WAIS one tends not to see evidence 
of psychotic mechanisms and content. 
However, the protocol does provide 
an opportunity to observe the manner 
in which the patient's defensive efforts 
operate, and how successfully or un- 
successfully they handle the affective 
and fantasy stimulation offered by the 
items, The clinician can see the var- 
ious interactions between certain of 
the items, a particular patient's pri- 
mary defensive strategy. and the im- 
pulses against which the defenses are 
most particularly directed. Also of 
great importance is the over-all re- 
lationship between the personality 
structure and the modes and efficiency 
of intellectual functioning. For ex- 
ample, in the responses of a patient 
whose personality organization 18 
along hysterical lines, and whose de- 
fensive efforts are not entirely success- 
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ful, one might well find the follow- 
ing. Some disturbance in functioning 
may occur in his responses to items 
having to do with marriage or repro- 
duction, because of the paramount 
importance of sexual impulses in the 
patient's unconscious fantasy life. As 
one result of the emphasis on repres- 
sion as the major defense over а lone 
period of his life, we might also ex- 
pect that his verbal score, as well as 
the style and quality of his responses 
reflect a development of intellectual 
and cultural interests that is weak rel- 
ative to other cognitive developments, 
such as those involved in non-verbal 
tasks. The obsessive-compulsive pa- 
tient, on the other hand, might 
show an intellectualistic preoccupa- 
tion throughout the test protocol and 
thus achieve relatively high verbal 
scores. Moreover, aflective disturb- 
ance in response to sexually relevant 
items may be absent, and his responses 
to such items may indicate the 
strength and rigidity of his intellec- 
tualistic, isolating defenses. However, 
considerable reduction in over-all in- 
tellectual efficiency may result from 
meticulous concern with details, the 
citing of all possible alternatives in 
his responses, and an inability to limit 
himself to the best possible alternative 
because of obsessive doubting. These 
are, of course, examples of only the 
most undeveloped and crudest sorts 
of inferences which can be made from 
test material. In а recent pps 
Schafer (1960) illustrates the value of 
an assiduous application of the pro- 
jective hypothesis and psychoanalytic 
ego psychology to test material, in- 
cluding WAIS responses, m а study 


of ego functioning in neurotic pa- 
tients. 

The value of content analysis of 
WAIS responses lies not only in the 
discovery of hypotheses about a pa- 
tient's fantasy life, his major orienta- 
tions, defenses, and needs, and the 
nature and intensity of his conllicts. 
Projective tests usually provide much 
richer sources of hypotheses in this re- 
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spect than intelligence tests and in 
test analysis any speculation arising 
from the content of WAIS responses 
should be checked against the projec- 
tive test protocols to assess its value to 
the total psychodiagnostic formula- 
tion. However, if a given theme co- 
exists in both kinds of tests, (1) its 
emergence under the conditions im- 
posed by an intelligence test indicates 
its special significance, and (2) in 
line with the foregoing discussion, the 
formal characteristics of its expression 
(regressive or progressive) will indi- 
cate the extent of regression with 
which it is associated, Moreover, many 
Rorschach and TAT responses have 
several meanings and implications, so 
that how the themes inherent in such 
responses are expressed in the WAIS 
often helps clarify which facet is the 
dominant one, at the same time as it 
provides more information on how 
such themes are experienced and 
utilized by the patient. 

In order to illustrate the clinical 
usefulness of intelligence tests the re- 
mainder of the paper is devoted to the 
presentation and discussion of WAIS 
responses obtained from three patients 
chosen in an attempt to cover a range, 
however limited, of psychopathologi- 
cal problems. The discussion focuses 
on both the content of the responses 
and the kinds of cognitive function- 
ing which they demonstrate. Taken 
by themselves, many of the interpre- 
tive comments on response content 
may appear to be speculative and 
highly tentative, but are typical of the 
types of hypotheses which can be de- 
rived from the WAIS to be considered 
further in relation to other data. Since 
any unit of behavior can be deter- 
mined by a variety of motives and 
therefore may have several meanings, 
the interpretive comments are not the 
only ones which could be offered but 
were selected on the basis of all of 
the test material available for each 
patient. That is, other interpretations 
were considered in the original test 
analyses but those selected for pres- 
entation here were the ones which, 


in the light of all the test material 
from both projective and intelligence 
tests, were most pertinent to the final 
psychodiagnostic description. The dis- 
cussion does not take up the formal 
scoring of the intelligence tests, ex- 
cept as regards the use of I.Q.'s as in- 
dicators of the general intellectual 
level. Complete interpretation of any 
WAIS protocol involves more than 
qualitative analysis, of course, since 
not only are subtest scores and com- 
parisons of Verbal and Performance 
scores useful as indicators of possible 
trends, but intra-subtest analysis of 
the patterning of successes and fail- 
ures are helpful in evaluating such 
aspects of ego functioning as momen- 
tary lapses in attention and concentra- 
tion, for whatever reason they might 
occur. 

Before presenting the case material, 
a brief statement about the manner 
in which the tests were administered 
is in order. This involves close ad- 
herence to the WAIS manual with 
several additional procedures. First, 
all verbalizations, both responses and 
other comments by the patient, are 
recorded verbatim. Second, the pa- 
tient is asked to relate the story told 
by each of the last two Picture Ar- 
rangement items, after he has finished 
arranging the cards and they have 
been removed by the examiner. He 1s 
also asked to do this on any previous 
item of this sub-test which was failed. 
Third, a Story Recall item is admin- 
istered within the context of the 
WAIS. And finally, the examiner at- 
tempts to ascertain, just as he does 
with the usual projective tests, what 
is involved in disruptions in func 
tioning. For example, he asks the pa- 
tient to explain further all highly 
charged or peculiar verbalizations, 
and he may seek to determine whether 
or not the patient remembers the 
items correctly, or how he went about 
solving one of the problems. The 
emphasis is on process at least as muc 
as it is on achievement. 

The first case is that of a 21 year 
old, single, male college student whose 
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presenting symptoms were anxiety, 
difficulty in socialization, compulsiv- 
ity, and self-preoccu vation. He had 
been hospitalized, at Ys own request, 
about three weeks prior to the psy- 
chological examination. The diagnosis 
which was advanced on the basis of all 
of the test material was schizophrenia 
involving prominent paranoid mech- 
anisms as well as strong trends toward 
social isolation. Furthermore, the test 
report stated that while indications of 
a general and progressive decline in 
the patient's level of function were 
not present, it appeared that the 
schizophrenic process was well estab- 
lished and one of long standing. The 
clinical material was in agreement 
with the psychologists diagnostic 
formulation. 

The WAIS protocol can be looked 
at from two standpoints: The pa- 
tients utilization of obsessive com- 
pulsive mechanisms and the invasion 
of his intellectual functioning by re- 
gressive content and modes of thought. 
"These two aspects of his functioning 
are not, of course, mutually exclusive 
and in some instances one can observe 
the use of intellectualization in a re- 
sponse which includes autistic features. 
In other instances, responses suggest 
that the focus of the intellectualistic 
efforts is directed towards the acute 
difficulties in ego functioning which 
emerge as part of the schizophrenic 
condition, such as diffuseness of body 
boundaries. 


The Responses 


(What is the main theme of the 
book of Genesis?) “Not to, not (0, ah, 
wait a minute, Oh, the fact that Adam 
sinned and that’s why we are as We 
are. Might also say creation.” (Ex- 
aminer asks the patient to choose the 
best answer). "I think the first опе, 
about Adam and Eve sinning.” 

In this response we see the concern 
with guilt characteristically associated 
with obsessional trends. Other aspects 
of the response are not typical of the 
neurotic, however. First, the assigning 
of primary importance to the а 
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ning” (despite the recognition of the 
more general concept of creation) , 
while it is factually and in some ways 
perchologial’y quite correct, seems to 
have been made more on the basis of 
affective values than on the typical im- 
personal values. A neurotic patient 
would not deliver this idea as a test 
response even though it might well be 
stimulated by the question. Secondly, 
a strong concern with his own self- 
definition and worth is reflected in 
the response, "that's why we are as we 
are,” a pressing concern of schizo- 
phrenics. 

(What is the thing to do if you find 
an envelope in the street that is sealed 
and addressed, and has a new stamp?) 
“Sealed, addressed, and has a new 
stamp on it. If somebody was nearby 
I might pick it up and ask them if 
they dropped it or if there was no 
one around I would just leave it 


Here is a striking suggestion that 
the patient tends to fall into helpless, 
dependent states. His approach to the 
item also indicates а pathologically 
concrete, child-like assumption of im- 
mediacy of occurrence. 

(What does this saying mean, strike 
while the iron is hot?) “Take advan- 
tage of the situation when it's there. 
Get something at the most opportune 
time. For instance, pick the fruit of 
the tree while it’s at the right spot, 
spot of ripeness before it gets over- 
ripe." 

In addition to the oral-receptive em- 
phasis on receiving rather than ac 
tion, the introduction of overripeness 
suggests concern with body deteriora- 
tion and decay. A feeling that his 
own developmental requirements or 
trends have been and will be neglected 
is also suggested, A past reference to 
the mother's unreliable breast—good 
at one time and bad at the next—may 
also be speculatively considered. 

What does this saying mean, one 
swallow doesn’t make a summer?) 
“One run doesnt win a ball game. 
Winning one bout doesn't win a prize 
fight." 
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Fluidity of conceptual boundaries 
resulting in the substitution of “bout” 
for "round" is emphasized by the pa- 
tient’s failure to monitor and correct 
this lapse in ego functioning. The 
content of the patient’s analogy sug- 
gests an orientation toward life as a 
competitive, battering experience. A 
sense of discouragement in the face of 
momentary success in this struggle is 
also implied. 

(Price of a dozen cans at 2 cans for 
31 cents) “A dollar and ninety two 
cents.” (How did you get this an- 
swer?) “I divided 2 into 31, well, it 
would be 151%, but they add in the 
half-penny, so 16 times 12 equals 
$1.92.” 

The patient's arithmetical ability is 
indicated by his response time of 14 
seconds, However, the contamination 
of the calculation by related, but in- 
appropriate information indicates his 
inability to maintain the independ- 
ence of concepts and of intellectual 
operations. The content of the re- 
sponse, particularly “but they add the 
half-penny,” suggests an assumption 
that others take advantage of him 
which is striking in the way it is ex- 
pressed with n certainty. 

(Picture Arrangement, Item No. 8, 
Taxi) The patient completed the ar- 
rangement SALMUE in 1 minute 55 sec- 
onds. He then explained the sequence 
as follows: "He's carrying a statue of 
a girl, gets in the taxi, gives orders to 
the taxi driver, brings the statue close 
to him. He looks around, and I guess 
he finds he's going in the wrong direc- 
tion, and is startled.” 

The "giving of orders" is an idio- 
syncratic addition which is barely sup- 
pored by the pictures, and may re- 
flect grandiose paranoid ideas. “Going 
in the wrong direction” is a virtually 
unique response, and may have refer- 
ence to paranoid suspiciousness, espe- 
cially following the explicit statement 
that the man gave orders to the driver. 
Moreover, it raises a question of 
whether or not the patient experiences 
a sense of spatial disorientation from 
time to time. In addition to these as- 
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pects of the response, the fact that his 
explanation avoids the usual story 
with its sexual tinge cannot be over 
looked in considering the defensive 
and regressive aspects of the response. 


In examining all of the quoted re 
sponses, as well as the rest of the pro 
tocol, it is important to note the man- 
ner in which the patient delivered his 
responses, as well as his own reaction 
to them, The patient expressed him- 
self with a sense of detachment and 
sincerity, as if there was nothing out 
of the ordinary about his responses. - 
Moreover, once he responded, no mat- 
ter how much ego regression or affec- 
tive intrusion was involved, he “ac 
cepted" his response. Consideration of 
the protocol from this point of view 
is of considerable assistance in assess- 
ing the patient's position vis-a-vis the 
psychotic process. Impairment of the 
crucial ego functions of reflectiveness - 
and self-criticism is indicated. That 
is, this patient does not seem to be 
aware of the disruptive manifestations 
of his pathology, and is not strug 
to gain a less psychotic position. Eval- 
uation of the patients attitude 
towards his own behavior is meaning- 
ful not only in the descriptive sense, 
but in attempts to answer questions 
concerning severity and chronicity of 
the pathology. Thus, it is of value in 
estimating prognosis, On the basis of 
how the patient expressed himself, the 
lack of struggle and turbulence sug- 
gested by his responses, the clinician 
would have to lean towards a diag- 
nosis of chronicity, i.e., extensive seg- 
ments of the ego having succumbed 
to regressive changes. 


The second patient is an 18 year 
old male who was tested shortly after 
being hospitalized. Like the first case, 
his projective test responses indicated 
a schizophrenic process and paranoid 
trends. He obtained a Full Scale 1.О. 
of 121. In general, his WAIS responses 
show considerably more agitation and 
concern about disruptions in ego 
functioning than was observed in the 
first case. 
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The Responses 

(When is Washington's birthday?) 
"I don't know." (Guess) “I'd rather 
not. I don't even know that! I think 
it's in the fall or something." 

While failures on this item are not 
uncommon, even for individuals with 
the patient's intellectual capacity, the 
fact that he did not know ie time of 
year in which Washington's birthday 
occurs must be considered a significant 
disruption. Why he failed the item in 
this way is a question about which we 
can only speculate, It may have some- 
thing to do with the concept of birth, 
or perhaps it is related to a particu- 
larly anxiety arousing association to 
father figures. Of special significance 
is the despair and hesitancy to become 
involved in uncertain intellectual ac- 
tivity which is reflected in his ver- 
balizations, He experiences the dis- 
ruption in functioning as an alien 
process, something tragic that is hap- 
pening to him. This theme is repeated 
throughout the test. 

(How many senators are there in 
the United States Senate?) “You want 
a guess because I don't know? I think 
there's about — would 48 be a bad 
guess?" 

Again we see how he perceives him- 
self in a disparaging way. Yet, he at- 
tempts to externalize the criticism by 
paning his question to the examiner. 

he result would be a tendency on the 
part of the patient to believe that the 
examiner sees him as being stupid, 
just as he himself does. The projective 
trend is not complete or crystallized, 
however, in that it does not emerge 
as a conviction about the examiner's 
attitude and does not alleviate his 
own self-disparagement. This consid- 
eration contributes to the diagnostic 
inference that the patient has not 
achieved a predominately paranoid 
position, and there exists at least a 
tential for movement in the direction 
of depressive trends. 2 

(What should you do if while in 
the movies you were the first person 
to see smoke and fire?) “Talk to an 
usher,” 
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This liar verbalization-—"talk 
to” rather than “tell” or "inform — 
can be looked at from at least two 

ints of view. In terms of the opera- 
tion of defenses it may reflect an over- 
determined effort at casualnew, and 
thus an attempt to avoid the real an- 
xiety engendered by thinking about a 
situation such as a fire in a theatre 
with its potential for arousing fanta- 
sies of being trapped, devoured У 
flames, trampled and losing control. 
If the se is looked at from the 

int of view that this boy is schizo- 
phrenic, it may very well reflect the 
UU in Speco com- 
monly experienced schizophrenics. 
His J nse reflects a degree of im- 
mobilization in int ] action. 
Prior to the onset of his illness, it is 
likely that he would have responded 
with a more a te answer, but 
in his present condition the simple 
act of making contact with someone 
— "talk to"—may have assumed an 
importance greater than the content 
ms purpose inherent in the commu- 
nication. 

(Why should people pay taxes?) 
Patient repeats the qu with the 
accent on "should." "To give the pco- 


le they elect to p them some 
Kind of power. t's a grubby an- 
Paranoid concern чке is de- 
noted in this response. However, of 
more importance than the content 
implications is the fact that the emerg- 
ence of the concern is so strong that 
a correct, (and rational) response is 
not forthcoming. Again, note the pa- 
tient’s discomfort resulting from the 
intrusion and the implied swing from 
a paranoid to a depressive position. 
(Why are le who are born deaf 
usually unable to zb “They have 
no sound to imitate. There's a better 
answer there but I can't pull it out." 
The patient again expresses his con- 
cern about the impoverishment of ego 
functioning. The literal meaning of 
his remark—“I can't pull it out^—as 
his inner experience should 
not be overlooked. It suggests a feel- 
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ing of being cognitively transfixed, un- 
able to manipulate concepts, ideas, 
and basic facts, as if he has an aware- 
ness that within him there exists the 
wherewithal he needs to deal with the 
external world, but this capacity is 
embedded in an unyielding reservoir 
of glue. Looking at it from the point 
of view of the patient's psychic ener- 
gy, it suggests a depletion of, or at 
least the inadequacy of, the strength 
available to him for impersonal, ex- 
ternally oriented intellectual activity. 


(Why does the state require people 
to get a license in order to be mar- 
ried?) "Because there's a— (encour- 
aged to.go on)—Yeah, but, but, be- 
cause there are certain customs con- 
nected with marriage that aren't ac- 
ceptable without marriage. There's an 
old legal—no, thats a crumby an- 
swer too. I don't know why they do. 
I think ГЇЇ write a letter to my con- 
gressman." 


A quotation from the test analysis 
which referred to the patient's projec- 
tive test responses will contribute to 
an interpretation of this disrupted re- 
sponse. The analysis stated "in the 
face of material directly suggestive of 
heterosexual activity he becomes fear- 
ful, feels impotent, and withdraws 
from the situation.” It seems obvious 
that for this patient a reference to 
marriage constitutes external stimula- 
tion which engenders fantasies too 
threatening for realization. Psychic 
energy is directed in such quantity 
towards the suppression of the fan- 
tasies that little is left for rational 
consideration of the relatively imper- 
sonal problem at hand. In the end, 
the patient is left in a helpless posi- 
tion, seeking (with facetious self-dis- 
paragement, the assistance of some 
powerful (masculine) benefactor. 


OF equal significance is the fact that 
while the intellectual efforts were im- 
poverished, the defenses against the 
fantasies were maintained, and no af- 
fectively loaded content appeared ex- 
plicitly in the response. The relative 
success, in this instance, of the defen- 


sive efforts contributes to the final 
comprehensive diagnostic formulation. 

($60 less 15%) “Fifty-six dollars. 
Yeah, fifty-six dollars. I multiplied .15 
by 60. Is that what I did? No, Asa 
matter of fact it’s wrong. Yeah, four 
times 15 came out 60. Well, it's vro 
figuring but I think it came out al 
right. Oh well, my figuring was all 
off." 

Confusion in carrying out simple 
arithmetical operations (о! which 
this patient seems to have been capa 
ble at one time), is evident. A real 
lapse in reality sense is indicated by 
his statement that “it came out all 
right,” suggesting that despite the re 
jection of and resistance to psychotic 
processes indicated in other responses 
there is a definite tendency towards 
the acceptance of unrealistic thinking. 
The clinician must therefore recog- 
nize that the regressive trends are not 
completely alien to the conscious ego. 
That is, the response indicates some 
readiness for ego-syntonic, unrealistic, 
regressive modes of functioning. AL 
though this is the only response in 
which such a trend can be easily dis- 
cerned, it must be considered signili- 
cant. 

(In what way are an egg and a seed 
alike?) "Both — ah — both (laughs) 
embryonic things — both living. 
(Choose best answer). Both living — 
no, I changed my mind, both embry- 
onic, It's more definitive. You got а 
cigarette? I thought I wouldn't nee 
one but I do." 

Two aspects of this response are 
worthy of comment. First, his concep- 
tualization of seeds and eggs as “liv- 
ing" is an overextension of the com 
cept "life," and suggest powerful, in- 
trusive concerns with life and death. 
Second, this item's role as a stimulus 
to sexual associations and fantasies 
cannot be overlooked. It is possible 
that the intellectual inefficiency of the 
response is connected with the sexu 
ally stimulating quality of the item. 
Moreover, it is probably not fortuitous 
that the patient felt that he needed 
a cigarette at this time, when the test 
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format did not prea a natural break 
in the pace of the examination. In his 

uest for a cigarette we also see а 
suggestion of the nature of his at- 
tempts to adapt to the ego-alien psy- 
chotic process, He says “I thought I 
wouldn't need one, but I do," sug- 
gesting that he makes conscious, anti- 
cipatory attempts to overcome any 
anxieties and breakdowns in function- 
ing. Moreover, it is a confession of his 
helplessness and, in a sense, a plea for 
help. It is noteworthy that both the 
suggestion that item content with sex- 
ual relevance may lead to a reduction 
in ego efficiency and the resulting 
feeling of helplessness and dependence 
emerged in his response to a previous 
item (Why does the state require peo- 
ple to get a license in order to be 
married?) . 

(Picture Arrangement, Item No. 8, 
Taxi). The patient successfully com- 

leted the item in 22 seconds, and was 
asked to relate the story told by the 
pictures. “Well, fellow walking along 
with a clothing store dummy, upper 
half, He gets a taxi and he looks out 
and figures it’s pretty incriminating 
to have anyone see so he puts the 
dummy on one side and rides on the 
other. I'll be very inhibited." 

The word “incriminating” has too 
strong a legalistic connotation to be 
appropriate here. It suggests paranoid 
watchfulness and suspicions, related 
to the projection of severe and irra- 
tional superego impulses. 

(Object Assembly, Item No. 1, Man- 
nikin). Patient solves the item in 19 
seconds, "Little boy in a girl's play- 
suit." 

This verbalization suggests concern 
with sexual identity, à suggestion 
which is supported by other responses 
within the test, Note, however, that 
while the item stimulates such a ver- 
balization, no severe disruption ОС 
curs in the functioning required by 
the item. By perceiving the boy as 
"little," and therefore "excusing" the 
wearing of female attire the patient 
may have achieved enough distance 
from the item so that the stimulation 
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of disturbing fantasies was reduced. 
Of course it is equally plausible that 
since this item requires very little in 
the way of complex intellectual proc- 
esses the patient could carry out the 
task without his performance being 
noticeably affected. 

(What does impale mean?) “To 
be transfixed, to be stuck with some- 
thing. To be fixed to a certain place 
by something, I think you can be im- 
osa by a word or a glance just as 

y a sword or a spear." 

While the patient's inclusion of the 
visual connotation of the word is sig- 
nificant in that it reflects concern with 
the actions of others, pour indi- 
cating that in à ranoid way he may 
attribute magical powers to them, the 
response would remain of clinical in- 
terest without this addition. The fact 
that he assumes the passive ition, 
the object of the verb impale, is of 
equal interest. It is in keeping with 
the picture of him which the test ma- 
terial as a Whole presents: that of a 
boy threatened not only from within 
by regressive movement, but also as a 
consequence of his projections, threat- 
ened and extremely frightened by the 
external world. In terms of cognitive 
functioning, it is noteworthy that the 

atient actually defines the word “im- 
paled,” and not “impale,” and thus is 
guilty of a perceptua distortion. That 
the consequence of the distortion, his 
response, so clearly fits in with his 
pathology supports the general rule 
that perceptua distortions, as well as 

culiar verbalizations and other dis- 
turbances in ego functioning, are best 
regarded as not fortuitous; most often 
they signify some underlying motive 
or content related to the individual's 
inner conflicts or disturbances of ego 
organization and level of functioning. 

The third patient, a 37 year old, 
married woman, was about to enter 

sychoanalysis when she was tested. 
"The test results as a whole indicate а 

rimarily hysterical personality or- 
ganization, with emphasis on repres- 
sion as the chief defense, affective ex- 
citability, guilt, and fantasy themes 
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of castration, fear of and aggression 
towards men, and oedipal longings for 
the father figure. The primary purpose 
in presenting a few of her WAIS re- 
sponses is to demonstrate (I) the 
manifestations of her personality or- 
ganization in her intellectual func- 
tioning, and (2) the absence of the 
kinds of autistic content and proc- 
esses observed in the previous records. 


One aspect of the patient's history 
is important in the evaluation of her 
responses. About eight years prior to 
the time she was tested she had taken 
a course in psychological testing, and 
had become familiar with the Wechs- 
ler Bellevue Intelligence Scale. The 
score she achieved on the WAIS, To- 
tal 1.Q. of 127, probably reflects this 
familiarity, but the obtained LO. was 
judged to be a fair estimate of her 
intellectual level, since disturbances 
in her concentration during the test 
were thought to balance any advan- 
tages due to her experience with the 
Wechsler Bellevue. 


The Responses 


(How does yeast cause dough to 
rise?) “Oh, my Lord! What is yeast? 
I know what it is; don’t write that. 
I guess when it is heated it expands.” 

The momentary disruption in ef- 
fective intellectual functioning here is 
noteworthy, Her responses to all of 
the previous items, with the exception 
of one, were prompt and to the point. 
Although one can only speculate as 
to why the patient’s equilibrium was 
upset by this item, her response does 
indicate one of the ways she tends to 
react when faced with a situation in 
which she feels inadequate, either in 
terms of her ability to maintain her 
defenses, or in terms of her intellectu- 
al adequacy as judged by others. That 
is, she momentarily falls into a help- 
less, inarticulate state, but is able to 
recover and give an adequate re- 
sponse. Her way out of the initial col- 
lapse is sound in terms of appropri- 
ate ego functioning. 


(What is the Koran?) “The Koran 
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is the—religious book, Bible 
Koran—the Persian Bible.” 

This response is striking becau 
the same item is included in 
Wechsler-Bellevue Scale. Here Wi 
have definite evidence of the lg 
of previously acquired informatio 
which is in keeping with the emph 
sis on repressive defenses. 

(Why does the state require people 
to get a license in order to be mar 
ried?) “Oh—Because marriage is 3 
legal—enterprise (laughs) and cem 
tain tests have to be passed before 3 
license can be granted and there ame 
certain requirements of age—To 
sure you pass the prerequisites.” 

The patient is again momenta 
speechless (for the first time in the 
Comprehension Subtest), and them 
sets out to remove from the item ай) 
of its interpersonally intima: conno: 
tations, a move which can only be 
viewed as a defensive maneuver. Hel 
laugh (which was rare during thé 
test) seems to reflect not only her owi 
discomfort but suggests that she rec 
ognizes, in part, the necessity for de- 
fensive efforts. It is as if she is sayi 
“There is more to marriage than tht 
legal papers, but let's not think abou 
that." A delensively stable person, 
contrast, could deal with the item 
personally and unself-consciously 
begin with; the problem she encoum 
tered would simply not arise. Also, 
her selection of the requirements for 
marriage as the focus of her response 
cannot be considered fortuitous. 
suggests concern with her ability t0. 
meet the requirements and demands 
of marital partnership, and perhaps: 
even a fantasy that she entered 1010, 
marriage under false pretenses. This 
not out of line with the total picture: 
the test results indicate. That is, 
patient's oedipal longings for 
father figure restrict the degree 
which she could have entered mar 
riage as a woman with mature sexuat 
impulses and the amount of freedom 
from pregenital concerns necessary ft 
a fully age-appropriate marital ге 
tionship. In part her husband prob- 
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ably has served as a father substitute. 

($400 2/3 of what amount?) 
“Three into four is one. It is $300— 
no! That's less, What did you say?” 
(Examiner repeats the item). “Two 
thirds of what it cost'new. Ld be mar- 
velously clever—Can't do it.—Oh! 
No.” yt 

This response exemplifies the im- 
pairment of ego functioning to which 
the patient is subject. Whether or not 
she could solve the problem under 
the best of conditions is not the most 
important question here. What is 
noteworthy is the degree to which she 
flounders and the attention disturb- 
ance indicated by her request that 
the item be repeated. It is also note- 
worthy that despite the disruption of 
functioning, no unrealistic solutions 
such as occurred in one of the pre- 
vious cases are attempted in any of 
her test responses. The failure of the 
patient to utilize more primitive 
modes of thought and the lack of au- 
tistically relevant content anywhere 
in her WAIS responses, despite dis- 
ruption in cognitive functioning, sug- 
gests that the boundary between con- 
scious and unconscious processes is 
well maintained. 

(How are wood and alcohol alike?) 
“That was a question on the Wechsler 
Bellevue that I never knew. Some 
chemical thing that I just don't know.” 

Unlike the patient's response to the 
Koran item, which indicated the loss 
of previously acquired information, 
here the response suggests that there 
are some circumstances under which 
she may have significant difficulty 
learning material in the first place. 
This particular item seems to have a 
masculine connotation for the pa 
tient, in that she says “some chemical 
thing.” Other responses in the WAIS 
protocol clearly indicate that she tends 
particularly to avoid the acquisition 
of scientific material, and has the 
most difficulty in manipulating this 
kind of materal A hise OD еса 
she fails is strongly weighted in the 
direction of things having scientific, 
masculine, assertive ог sexual rele- 


vance. For example, in response (0, 
"At what temperature does water 
boil?” she said, “Physics, oh goodness, 
I'm stupid, 120°, Couldn't be that, 
160°." On picture completion her 
only failures were the Bulb and the 
Horse item, the former perhaps hav- 
ing sexually ingressive connotations, 
and the latter a masculine quality of 
strength, In the story recall test she 
distorts that part of the story dealing 
with masculine, assertive action, And, 
although she finally responds. ade- 
quately in her interpretation of the 
saying, "Strike while the iron is hot," 
her initial response to the item reflects 
impairment in ego functioning, and 
she verbalizes, "that's the most inar- 
ticulate thing I've ever said.” In her 
intellectual limitations and inefficien- 
cies, there is suggested a link between 
on the one hand the information-gath- 
ering function of the ego and intellec- 
tual mastery in general and, on the 
other, masculinity, and there is im- 
plied precarious repression of phallic 
strivings—a configuration frequently 
noted inthe WAIS performance of 
hysterical women. 

The responses given by the three 
atients and presented here provide 
interesting comparisons. In terms of 
formal ego functioning, the first pa- 
tient operates at the lowest level, us- 
ing concrete imagery, affective asso- 
ciations and arbitrary reasoning. The 
second patient seems to be attempting 
to avoid regressive modes of thought, 
but on one occasion he did Slip away 
from realistic, logical thinking, indi- 
cating that regressive changes in the 
ego are already present. The third pa- 
tient showed disruptions in efficient 
ego functioning, but she either man- 
aged to recover and deliver a reality- 
oriented response or she professed her 
ignorance or inability to deal with the 
item. At no time did autistic, unre- 
alistic, illogical modes oL thinking 
show up in her intellectual function- 
ing. As for the content, the first pa- 
tients responses scem to reflect most 
directly id and superego impulses, and 
autistic, infantile concerns. This ten- 
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dency is less prominent in the second 
patient's responses, wherein are seen 
striking reflections of his struggle with 
the encroachment by regressive proc- 
esses upon mature, rational ego func- 
tioning as well as suggestions of the 
patients utilization of projection and 
self-disparagement, The kinds of im- 
pulses and unconscious fantasy activ- 
ity which the third patient finds the 
most difficulty in dealing are less di- 
rectly represented in response content, 
but can be inferred from the items 
causing the most disruption in intel- 
lectual functioning. Similarly, her de- 
fensive efforts can be observed in the 
way she attempts to deal with the 
test questions, as well as through the 
restriction in the availability of cer- 
tain kinds of information to con- 
sciousness. 

One important aspect of each pa- 
tients functioning, its variability, is 
not indicated by the responses cited. 
Had the complete intelligence test 
protocols been presented, the reader 
would have seen how the first patient's 
intellectual functioning varies [rom 
the abstract to the concrete, from the 
rational to the irrational, and from 
reality-oriented to drive oriented. Sim- 
ilarly, the reader would have noted 
that the second patient was not al- 
ways in conflict, but at times was real- 
istically confident, and that much of 
the time the third patient was able to 
function in a highly efficient, dispas- 
sionate manner, In a sense, it is unfor- 
tunate that the complete protocols 
could not be presented, since it is this 
variability which, in part, highlights 
the inhibiting and disruptive effects 
of neurotic mechanisms, regressive 
processes and autistic concerns upon 
cognitive functioning. 


SUMMARY 


The present paper is, in part, an 
attempt to conceptualize from a psy- 
choanalytic point of view the position 
intelligence tests occupy within total 
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test batteries used in psychodiagnostic 
evaluations. This conceptualization 
focuses on the differences in demands 
made upon the ego by the various pro- 
jective and "nonprojective" tests, and 
in this regard utilizes the concept 
"levels of psychic functioning." The 
remainder of the paper is devoted to 
illustrations of the use of an intelli- 
gence test, the WAIS, as a diagnostic 
instrument, Test responses from three 
cases differing in their final diagnoses 
are presented and discussed in terms 
of their formal aspects and content 
significance. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


David, Henry P. and Brengelmann, 
J.C., (eds.). Perspectives In Person- 
ality Research. New York: Springer, 
Inc., 1960. 370 pp. $7.50. 


“Perspectives in Personality Research" is 
a group of readings selected from the 15th 
International Congress of Psychology held 
at Brussels in 1957, The ostensible aim of 
the book is the “effective penetration of ideas 
on the international level.” Consequently, 
the reader might expect to learn about per- 
sonality research in countries other than 
his own, and he might also expect some de- 
gree of integration. Instead he will find a 
book of unrelated readings, hardly deserving 
publication in any form, the majority of 
which originated in the United States. It be- 
gins with an “Overview” by Henry Murray, 
followed by 13 papers divided into three sec- 
tions called respectively: “Explorations in 
Behavior", "Person Perception”, and "Re- 
sources". There is a commentary at the end 
of each section and a final chapter on the 
International Congress. 


'The commentaries attempt to integrate the 
papers in each section, They are completely 
superfluous. The only section where the 
papers do have some relationship to one 
another is that on person perception. Mur- 
rays "Overview" is disappointing. In his 
attempt to show "how the various investi- 
gations fit into the broad picture of person- 
ality research" he produces a pedantic and 
flowery essay almost totally devoid of mean- 
ing. Long lists of adjectives upset and con- 
fuse the reader. The notion of a man from 
outer space, Mr. X, who “overviews” per- 
sonality research is too far out and makes 
the paper even more difficult to follow. Trite 
metaphor is used constantly so that each sen- 
tence becomes a matter of symbolic inter- 
pretation. Consider the following sentence 
from page 37: 

Of course, if the majority of personolo- 

gists — in accord with present exper 

iential (phenomenological, existential) 
trends— do return to the naturalistic 
facts, they will be greatly advantaged by 
the purifying mentations of today's more 
fastidious theorists and in retrospect will 
gratefully bless them for their illuminat- 
ing treatises, most particularly for their 
demonstrations (instead of mere 
hunches) as to why, in the sphere of per- 
sonology, perfection of diction and of 


definition is highly correlated with par- 

alysis and barrenness. 

This sentence exemplified the whole paper, 

(Two of the contributions, one by Danicl 
Miller and the other by Gerald Blum, are 
extremely important and deserve more wide- 
spread circulation than they will achieve in 
this book. Miller's paper on denial in fan- 
tasy is a well-written, scientific study of a 
defense mechanism and shows a promising 
trend in psychoanalytically-oriented research. 
The most significant paper of all is Blum's 
integration. of learning theory and psycho- 
analysis. This reader was disappointed when 
Miller and Dollard's attempt to do the 
same turned into nothing more than à justi- 
fication of both theories by one another. 
Blum’s theory is a synthesis of learning 
theory and psychoanalysis rather than a 
simple equation of the two; ie, he uses 
cach one to correct the other and comes out 
with something different from either one of 
them. Hopefully, he will publish more on 
this subject. 

One final question: why are we being 
plagued with so many books of unrelated 
readings? Has the drive for publication be- 
come completely autonomous? 


Кеххетн R. Wurtz 
Mount Sinai Hospital 
Los Angeles, California 


Gottsegen, Monroe G. and Gottse- 
gen, Gloria B. Professional School Psy- 


chology. New York: Grune & Stratton, 
1960, Pp. 292, $7.75. 


The relatively new and rapidly developing 
feld of school psychology is fraught with 
questions, controversy and confusion, Prac- 
titioners and practices have their roots in 
both clinical psychology and educational 

idance. Various emphases are given to one 
or the other of these depending upon the 
particular school system. This volume, there- 
fore, is a welcome review of school psychol- 
ogy. 

The editors, themselves clinical psycholo- 
gists with experiences in the schools, present 
twenty-two | articles contributed. by distin- 

ished persons in education, sociology, clin- 
ical psychology and psychiatry. The latter 
two have the greater proportion of articles 
and, in the reviewer's opinion, the greatest 
value to the practicing school psychologist. 
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An extensive and diversified coverage of re- 
lated topics is subsumed under four major 
sections: 1) The School and the Community; 
2) Psychological Skills and Techniques; 3) 
Adjustment Problems of the Major Groups 
of Children; and 4) Looking Ahead. 

Section one, consisting of seven articles 
concerned with the school and community, 
is mainly a social-cultural approach and in- 
cludes urban and suburban problems, de- 
prived neighborhood influences, and the ef- 
fects of prejudice upon the school child; 
also the utilization of social services by school 
personnel. The first section is for the most 
part an interesting review of important facts 
which the practicing school psychologist 
should have acquired in graduate school or 
earlier, One article in this section, however, 
appears as a gem of psychoanalytic insight. 
Here Dr. Otto Spranger analyzes “The Psy- 
chodynamic Structure of the Teaching Fac- 
ulty" in terms of the unconscious projection 
of the family structure. This insight into 
individual teachers’ underlying motives and 
the psychodynamic atmosphere of the whole 
school as described by Dr. Spranger is essen- 
tial if the psychologist is to function effec- 
tively. 

Section two, "Psychological Skills and 
Techniques", has an article on group intel- 
ligence testing and another on individual 
testing including projective techniques. The 
remaining six articles deal with such treat- 
ment areas as group psychotherapy adaptable 
(о classroom use; psychotherapy with the 
adolescent; treatment of the disturbed child 
and his parents; managing children's prob- 
lems in the classroom; treatment of school 
phobia; and specialized school consultation 
procedures, i.e. advice from community clin- 
icians. In this group of articles there are 
valuable suggestions for the school psycholo- 
gist in diagnosis and treatment. However, 
a greater part of this knowledge and these 
skills are presented superficially and are rudi- 
mentary to the practicing school psycholo- 
gist. This section is more than redeemed by 
its combined descriptions of group thera- 
peutic methods for children, parents and 
teachers within the school setting. 

The third section of this volume extends 
the previous section and deals with specific 
problems which are likely to confront the 
school psychologist. These are the mentally 
retarded and slow learning, the gifted, the 
neurotic, the delinquent and borderline psy- 
chotic child. This nosological presentation is 
rather general due to the limited space of 
a single volume. For the same reason there 
is a paucity of case illustrations, Thus various 
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psychiatric disorders are alluded to but not 
sufficiently described with the exception of 
a detailed discussion of differential diagnos 
tic signs for mental retardation and brain 
injury. The psychoneuroses are especially 
slighted. The "neurotic child" is described as 
à single entity in terms of general symptoms 
such as inner conflict, chronic anxiety and 
certain common overt behavior. There is a 
brief explanation of the neurotic child's in- 
terpersonal and learning problems but very 
limited discussion of psychodynamic and dif- 
ferential factors, Similarly limited space is 
accorded the complex process of treatment. 

Despite these marked limitations there are 
spots of very useful information for the 
school psychologist. Noteworthy is the article 
"The Borderline Child in the School Situa- 
tion” in which Drs. Rudolf Ekstein and 
Rocco L. Motto describe the child who fluc 
tuates back and forth from normalcy or 
neurotic adaptation to psychotic states. They 
demonstrate a way of keeping these children 
in the regular school during their prolonged 
clinical treatment, with close cooperation of 
parents, teacher and therapist. This treat- 
ment plan as described by Ekstein and Mot- 
to may well be the most important contri- 
bution to this volume addressed to school 
psychologists. The school psychologist is in a 
strategic position for making the plan work. 
His major task is probably to influence school 
personnel in accepting the seriously disturbed 
child in school and to secure their participa- 
tion with satisfaction in the child's treat- 
ment. We have here an example of an in- 
terdisciplinary treatment method — an ap: 
proach which has increased considerably and 
successfully in recent years but has met with 
too much resistance by members of all dis- 
ciplines. 

The last section of this book, “Looking 
Ahead", has a discussion of research tech- 
niques with especial emphasis on the role 
and contribution of the school psychologist. 
The chapter entitled “The Future of School 
Psychology" by Harriet C. O'Shea presents а 
general overview of the various functions and 
expectations of the school psychologist who 
provides special insights and skills as part of 
an educational "team". Dr. O'Shea points up 
the great need for psychological services in 
the schools and the increasing demand for 
highly trained school psychologists. As а 
member of the Thayer Conference (1954) on 
the training and qualifications of school psy- 
chologists she is in accord with the objec 
tive of a Ph.D. in psychology and education 
and a place in the field also for the school 
psychologist with a master's degree, the latter 
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receiving direction from the former and hav- 
ing less extensive responsibility. The question 
of qualifications for the school psychologist 
has become increasingly more acute in view 
of the trend toward more psychodiagnosis 
and psychotherapy of children in school. The 
treatment of children with emotional prob- 
lems is urgently needed—a need which has 
not and probably will not be met by child- 
guidance clinics and private practitioners. 
The question of who should treat and the 
nature of treatment is controversial and is 
reflected. in the biases of contributors to this 
volume, 


The trend is for school psychologists to 
be clinicians in every respect. Their unique 
specialization is that of working in the 
school with the same gamut of cases as any 
clinician meets outside the school plus а 
considerable number of learning problems. 
This book, Professional School Psychology, 
provides to a large extent a general body of 
common understanding for school psycholo- 
gists. Although its broad coverage tends to 
dilute important topics of interest to practic- 
ing psychologists, the volume can be of great 
value as a basic reference for students inter- 
ested in the field and those who are neo- 
phytes, It can be of use also by the ex- 
perienced school psychologist as an aid in 
interpreting his functions to school person- 
nel and persons in other professions. One 
would want to add considerably more, per- 
haps another volume, with reference to the 
complex consultant role of the school psy- 
chologist, This is wide open for future de- 
velopment. 


Henry L. Levy 
Hermosa Beach (Calif.) City Schools 


Klopfer, Walter G. The Psychologi- 
cal Report: Use and Communication 
of Psychological Findings. New York: 
сше & Stratton, 1960. Pp. ix and 


In his foreword to this book, Leopold Bel- 
lak writes: "If one were to study the devel- 
opment of clinical psychology in the recent 
past, one could do worse than to investigate 
4 cross section of reports written, say, over 
the last ten years.” Considering the fact that 
the psychological report is a primary docu- 
ment of psychology as an applied science, à 
permanent record of our methods of per- 
sonality study, as well as a personal docu- 
ment of the psychologist who wrote the re- 
port, it is surprising and almost appalling 
that so little serious attention has been given 
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to it, Prior to the publication of the book 
under review, only a handful of journal ar- 
ticles and one book, Hammond and Allen's 
Writing Clinical Reports (New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1953), were devoted to the subject. 

Klopfer states that the scientific report 
should be written in a style which empha- 
sizes accuracy, integration, readability, clar- 
ity, and individuality. Using these criteria, 
his book gets a high rating. In many ways 
it is written like a good report, being com- 
prehensive but concise, well-organized, and 
including summaries where needed. De- 
tailed attention is given to the purpose of 
the psychological report, its focus, style, or- 
ganization, language, barriers to. communi- 
cation and their resolution, and the rela- 
tionship of the report to other sources of 
information, ‘Throughout the text the author 
refers freely to related studies, integrates 
their findings, and provides a useful sum- 
mary of the literature. 


The most original contribution in [1 


book is one that should prove expecially ~ 
valuable in training. In his chapter titled 
“А new way of organizing 1 te 
ports,” Klopfer proposes the use of an out- 
line form on legal size paper consisting of 
rows of boxes, with the names of individual 
tests administered listed horizontally, and 
the following rubrics listed vertically: be- 
havior during test; intellectual aspects of 
affective aspects of the per- 
sonality; basic conflict areas; adaptive and 


case—perhaps 

Klopfer makes a strong cise for oral pres- 
entation of test findings whenever possible, 
both as a supplement to the written report, 
and even in some instances in place of it. 
This permits great flexibility and has many 
advantages, but perhaps he is overly fearful 
of being misunderstood and of dire conse- 
quences resulting from the referrant’s dis- 
tortions of his written statements. In con- 
nection with this, some will take exception 
to Klopfers dictum: "Needless to say, по 
ethical clinical psychologist will ever give 
copies of his report to the patient or other- 
wise communicate to him its exact contents" 
(p. 5). Are our findings always so negative 
or penetrating as to be traumatic to the 
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subject? The emphasis in Klopfer’s book is 
on diagnostic evaluations in a psychiatric 
setting, but the principles would scem to be 
essentially the same in selection, promotion, 
or separation procedures in school, industry, 
or the armed services. Are there not some 
cases, especially in counseling settings, where 
it may be helpful for the client to be in- 
formed of the "exact contents" of the re- 
portz 

Throughout the book the author empha- 
sizes the need for clarity and accuracy; the 
statements made about a person should be 
valid of him, and not true of everyone. This 
reviewer says "Amen" to Klopfer's contention 
that "any statement found in psychological 
reports could be made comprehensible to any 
literate individual of at least average intelli- 
gence . . . If the clinical psychologist himself 
really comprehends what he is attempting 
to communicate, a technical language level 
is really unnecessary" (p. 58). This point is 
so well made that it seems a shame to have 
to indict Klopfer for his use of technical 
terms in a few of his representative reports 
included in the appendix. He could be added 
to the roster of "Our forgetful authors" in 
The New Yorker! How many readers can 
give an accurate definition of "distanciation," 
certainly a relatively esoteric term, and in- 
cidentally not a defense mechanism, as Klop- 
fer would have it (p. 141). In other reports 
he uses "impotence" (p. 128), "nurturance" 
(p 140), both test jargon, and "acting out" 
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(p. 136), employed in an unusually vague 
way. But these are minor points, and most 
of the reports serve as useful illustrations, 

The problem of relating psychological test 
findings with other sources of information 
is given a separate chapter, and shown to 
be essentially one of integrating data from 
different levels of behavior and consciousness, 
Here the need for accurately specifying the 
level of psychological data reported is clearly 
pointed up. Klopfer is properly cautious re- 
garding behavior prediction from projective 
techniques, which may better measure fan- 
tasy, and criticizes both psychologists and 
psychiatrists for frequently neglecting to in- 
vestigate overt bchavior. He points up the 
obvious, but sometimes forgotten, fact that 
accurate prediction is only possible when the 
measure is appropriate, and seems to suggest 
that the clinical psychologists armamen- 
tarium might include behavioral assessment 
procedures in the future. 

A major problem for most graduate stu- 
dents in clinical psychology is learning how 
to integrate psychological test data into a 
meaningful personality picture, and then to 
communicate their findings effectively to 
other. The Psychological Report should 
prove to be of great value in training, and 
is recommended to experienced practitioners 
as well. 


DALE S. HicBEE 


V. A. Hospital 
Salisbury, N. C. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


WORKSHOPS 


Department of Psychology—The University 
of Chicago—Summer 1961. 


TWO WORKSHOP SEMINARS IN THE 
RORSCHACH TEST 


L The Foundations. Basic problems. Ad- 
ministration. Processing the associations. 
Psychologic significance of the test variables. 
The whole personality in the Rorschach 
test, Introduction to interpretation. June 19- 
23, 1961. 

IL. Advanced clinical interpretation. Treat- 
ment and the test: in neurotic disorders in 
adolescents and adults. The schizophrenic 
child. Differentiating the organic. The ego's 
defenses; patient's assets; the treatment 
goals, June 26-30, 1961. 

Doctor S. J. Beck will conduct both sem- 
inars. For information write to: Rorschach 
Workshops, Departments of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


The 1961 Annual Workshop in Projective 
Drawings will be conducted at New York 
State Psychiatric Institute, N.Y.C, this year 
by Emanuel F. Hammer, Ph.D. and Selma 
Landisberg, M.A., on July 24-27, from 10:00- 
12:00 and 1:30-3:00 daily. 

The Clinical Application of Projective 
Drawings, Charles Thomas, Publisher, East 


Lawrence Avenue, Springfield, Ilinois, is 
recommended as advanced preparation for the 
Workshop. For information as to admission, 
fees or requirements, write to Selma Landis- 
berg, 116 East 35th St., New York City. 


BOOKS AVAILABLE FOR REVIEW 


The following books are available for re- 
view. If you wish to write a review, please 
contact the executive editor. 

Hiltmann, H. Kompendium der psycho- 
diagnostischen Tests. 

Nunnally, J. C. Popular conceptions of 
mental health. 

Peck, R. F. & Havighurst, R. J. Psychology 
of character development. 

Rickers-Ovsiankina, M. A. Rorschach Psy- 
chology. 

Symonds, P. M. & Jensen, A, R. From ado- 
lescent to adult. 

Leblanc, M. Personnalite de la femme 
Katangaise. (TAT and sentence completion 
methods). 

Carr, A. C., Forer, B. R. Henry, W. E. 
Hooker, E, Hutt, M. L., Piotrowski, Z. A. 
The prediction of overt behavior through the 
use of projective techniques. 

Wylie, Ruth C. The self concept. 

Kaplan, B. (ed) Studying personality 


cross-culturally. 
Fein, Leah G. The Three-Dimensional 


Personality Test. 
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The Case of El: Psychological Test Data 


Epwin 5. SHNEIDMAN 
Central Research Me i Center, Los Angeles 


Suicide Prevention Center, Los Angeles 


This case presentation is in the 
tradition of the Gase of Gregor and 
the Case of Jay. The primary pur- 
pose of each of these case studies was 
to present a set of psychol ical test 
materials on one Subject with a focus 
on the interpretations and discussions 
of these materials by several compe- 
tent clinicians. It is hoped that these 
case presentations are useful for teach- 
ing and training purposes. We have 
reason to believe that they have been. 

The present study is called the Case 
of El. At this point, all that will be 
stated about El is that he is a 30 year 
old Caucasian Protestant male, and 
that he was — as indicated by the fol- 
lowing list of psychological tests to 
which he willingly responded — с0- 
operative and amenable to testing 
procedures. 

1. (Rorschach) Ink-blot Psychodi- 
E agnostic Technique 
2. (Murray) Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test 
3. (Shneidman) Make A Picture 
Story Test 
1. Foren) Sentence Completion 
est 
5. (Shneidman) Interest-Completion 
Test 
6. (Strong) Vocational Interest 
Blank 
7. (Kuder) Vocational Preference 
Record 
8. (Guilford - Shneidman - Zimmer- 
man) Interest Surv 
dze 


9. (Allport-Vernon-Lindzey) Study 
of Values 

10. (Hildreth) Feeling and Attitude 
Scale 


n Cornell Selectee Index 
12. (Hathaway-McKinley) Minnesota 


* This Journal, 1949, 13, 155-205 and 433-468; 
n 1059, 16, 297-345 and 444-475, respec- 
rely. 


Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory 

13. (Shipley) Hartford Retreat Scale 

14. (Wechsler) Adult Intelligence 
Scale 

15. eire is i Test of Critical 

hinking 

16. (Tsedek) Test of Moral Judg- 

ment? 


Except for the MMPI, which was 
taken separately, all the tests were 
administered to El on three different 
occasions within a three-month peri- 
od. There were two examiners: Dr. 
Evelyn Hooker administered the Ror- 
schach technique and the first six 
cards of the TAT to El in the second 
testing session; the writer adminis- 
tered all the other tests in the first 
and third testing sessions. 

The Case of El will be presented in 
the Journal in three issues, of which 
this is the first. The second part of 
this case, written by Dr. Evelyn Hook- 
er, will present the anannetic and case 
history data. The third part of this 
study will include the several inter- 

retations and discussions which will 
have been presented at a symposium 
(jointly sponsored by the Society for 
Projective Techniques and the Divi- 
sion of Clinical Psychology) at the 
American Psychological Association 
= The best single reference for all these tests 
the Interest-Completion Test, the 


udi 
тетет Yearbook, Rutgers University 
Press, 


ceils 1949, 13, 302-306 and is pub- 
lished by the Sheridan Supply Company of 
Beverly Hills, California; and the Tsedek 
Test of Moral Judgment is reported (in 
English) in the Journal of Nervous and 
Mental Diseases, 1960, 130, 278-285. 
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convention in New York in Septem- Bertram R. Forer, Evelyn C. Hooker, 
ber, 1961. The symposium partici- Mortimer M. Meyer, Henry A. Mur- 
pants will include Drs. Reuben Fine, ray, and Edwin S. Shneidman. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST DATA 


I. RORSCHACH TECHNIQUE 


Carp I 
RI’ 
1. Looks like a couple of witches from Mac- 1. 
beth, and they're dancing around a boil- 
ing pot. There are bubbles coming up 
out of the top of the pot and breaking. 


Their coats are flying out in back of them. 
That's it. 


r 90" 


Carp П 

R5" 

1. Its two children playing patty-cake. 1. 
"They've been out in the sun and gotten 
sunburnt, but it hasn't affected them. 
They don't realize it. They're odd-look- 
ing children—rooster-like heads and necks. 
More turkey-like than rooster. Not at- 
tractive children. 


l 4l" 


Carp Ш 


к 21” 


| 1. A couple of boys who've found a bone of 1. 
some kind, a breastbone of some large 
animal—a cow or dinosaur—and they're 
arguing over who has possession of it; 
| and each is pulling on one side of the 
bone. They are going to break the bone, 
if they are not careful. 

Then there's a couple of pieces of intes- 
tines hanging from a tree, on each side. 
I don’t know what it’s doing, Maybe not 
a dinosaur but a cow—because it’s been 
killed fairly early, and the intestines hung 
up to dry. Ya—because in between are 
the lungs of the cow. 


Y 41” 


(How much of the blot «4 уоп use?) 
The witches are these two characters on 
the side. (What about the blot gives you 
the impression of witches?) I don't know. 
I think the shape. It's hard to say. Heres 
the legs, and the hands hanging on top 
of the pot. And the bod; is the mam 
part, and a short neck and very small 
head. (Do you have any impression of 
their sex?) I always think of witches as 
female. There's movement "іп it, and 
they're swinging around because of that. 
Mostly the shape. 


(How much of the blot did you use?) 
The whole blot. The bodies and hands 
are hitting each other, and the top 15 the 
heads and neck. (What about the blot 
gave you the impression they were sun- 
burnt?) The red color. (What gave Y 
the impression they were affected?) 
"They're still playing patty-cake. (Turkey- 
like?) Their necks are long like a turkey. 
(Any impression of sex?) Two little girls, 
because their hair is piled on top of their 
heads. What they have on looks more 
like a dress to me than a pair of pants 
or a suit. 


(What makes them look like boys?) К 
don't think girls would be too intereste 
in who had possession of the bone. They 


have pants instead of a dress, and cowboy 
boots, 


(What about the blot gave the impres 
sion of intestines?) Looks like the stomach, 
with the long cord going up the throat 
(AOS?) The red color has a bloody look. 


(What gave the impression of lungs?) 
After I got the intestines, the other tW? 
things looked like lungs to me. 
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Carp IV 


R 14" 
1. This is the creature from “The Blue 
Lagoon.” I’ve seen the moving picture. 
It has very long fingers, ready to grab 
ing, It’s excited, because it's stand- 
ing up and got its tail down as support 
to help hold it up. 


son 


l. It's got large feet on each side (Is it hu- 
man or animal?) It's a mixture between 
the two—a science fiction creature. It's 
got kind of a rough, furry coat. (Can 
you point out other parts?) A little head 
and a ball-shaped body—round. 


Carp V 


1. This is a bat. It’s flying at nighttime, 
looking for its food. Looks like it's been 
in some fight, because it's bedraggled on 
the edge. Its wings are nibbled away. Ya. 

1' 06" 


l. (What about the blot gave the impres- 
sion of a bat?) It’s the shape, mainly. 
(Night-time?) It's got its wings spread, 
and it's flying, and I always think of bats 
as flying at night. 


Carp VI 


R 27" 

l. I see a large penis sticking up here, but I 
don't know what else. 
I don't know what all this doodad is be- 
low it. 

1, 04" 


1. An erected penis. Mostly the shape. It 
looks rounded, and the middle part comes 
out, and looks rounded. 


Carp VII 


R 7" 

l. These are two little girls and they're 
doing a dance somewhat like Shroder and 
his dog do in "Peanuts," where the hair 
is whirling around and the hair is stand- 
ing up in pigtails. They're very happy 
about something. They have their arms 

'stuck out in back as they are whirling. 
They have jumped off the ground and 
are hitting their feet together. They have 
on very long dresses, almost nightgowns, 
except they have on little jackets, too; 
that stick out. 

2’ 16" 


l. The darker part looks likes shoes coming 
together. 


Camp VIII 


R y 
This is the prettiest one yet: 

l. There's a large flower growing in a pond; 
and growing up from it are leaves, and a 
couple of frogs jumping out of the pond, 
jumping toward this leaf. On top of the 
leaf is another kind of animal; I'm not 
Sure what kind. Maybe not jumping up; 
maybe the other animal has got ahold 
9f these two frogs and is pulling 'em up. 

> I don’t know what the animal will do 
With the frog, because it's smaller than 
What the frogs are, but I think it has 
ahold of the frogs. 


9' 85” 


1. (What characteristics of the blot helped 
to give you the impression of a flower?) 
A flower because of the color and the 
shape of the petals. (Any impression of 
the kind of flower?) No. 
The leaves are the bluish green. ` 
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Carp IX 


R 5" 


r 


A couple of gnomes that are climbing out 
of the head of lettuce or cabbage. I 
guess all gnomes are old, but these are 
older, because they have large pot-bellies 
hanging down. They are playful, because 
they are squirting water at each other 
and laughing. 


Figure 1 reproduces El's Rorschach Location Chart. 


1: 


(What about the blot gave the impression 
of gnomes?) They have little pointed hats 
on and are rather misshapen, with a large 
pot-belly, They have arms almost coming 
out of their heads. I don't know. (What 
gave the impression of lettucc?) 

Partly the color, and then it was sort of 


| 
| 
| 
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Under the cabbage is a rose bush, with 
several roses in bloom. 


тї? 
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like a head of lettuce—part of the leaves 
chewed away by a beetle. Still in rounded 
shape. 

At least four roses here. (What about the 
blot gave you the impression of roses) 
The color and the shape coming up in 
buds not quite opened vet 


Слар X 


R 3” 


1. Two people going toa masquerade party. 
They ye dressed themselves all up in pink. 
The has an outdoor motif, as the 
decorations have a grasshopper down be- 

ihe two of them. A couple of fid- 

dier crabs on the side, I don't know what 
the other decorations are, but there's a 
couple of butterflies in here, And there's 
two lions with—apparently they are going 
to throw darts at them, because a target is 
drawn on the chest of the lions where 
their hearts would be. 
I think the two are a little bit drunk, 
because they're holding each other up 
and sort of staggering toward each other. 
Vhey're—a wishbone is hanging on the 
wall they're going to hold to see who 
gets their wish. I think they are two men, 
because their chests are rather large but 
they don't have breasts. 

6' 14" 


Total elapsed time—23' 30” 


party 


tween 


1. (What gave the impression of а grass 
hopper?) It has two little horns, and 
two long legs, and little green, beady eyes. 
(AOS?) I think the color green too. (Party 
decorations?) Yes, they're not alive. All 
these things are not. (And the fiddler 
crabs?) They have a crab shape, and this 
large hand on ‘em that— 

The butterflies are the yellow things. 
They are reaching toward each other and 
leaning toward each other, 


(What about the blot helped you see it 
as a wishbone?) More the shape. 


IL THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST 
First SESSION 


Card 3BM 


_ This is a young boy who has been involved 
in a love affair, and his lover has found 
someone else who he finds more attractive. 
The boy has—this makes his first experience 
of being rejected, and he’s quite upset, and 
has broken down and is crying in his room. 
He is thinking that life isn’t really worth it, 
and is very upset because he had felt some 
true emotional relation with the other per- 
son, To some degree there’s some feeling of 
hurt pride, He wonders how the other per- 
son could have done this to him, For a weck 
ог so he will mope around the house and be 
Very unhappy, and then find himself an- 
other friend. 


Card 6BM 
This is a boy who's—young man, rather— 
Who has indiscreetly left letters or personal 
belongings around, and his mother has found 
ed She's been crying—quite upset—and 
ihe been making a scene. The fellow is feel- 
8 very remorseful at the moment about his 


indiscretion, Also feeling a little angry at 
his mother for having violated his privacy. 
The mother keeps saying she doesn't know 
what to do, and keeps asking why he is this 
way, and the fellow isn't even able to give 
answers that are satisfactory to himself. The 
mother never will accept him for what he is, 
but the boy will continue in his activities. 


Card 7BM 

The older man has picked up a younger 
fellow and has taken him out to a bar where 
he can show him off. The older man is a 
little bit proud of himself and has a smile 
on his lips and is a little bit smug, but the 
younger fellow feels he is being degraded a 
little. They'll probably go to a hotel and 
spend the night, and, in the morning, the 
older man will want to continue the rela- 
tionship with the younger fellow, but the 
younger fellow will break it off at that time. 


Gard 12M 
It looks like a rather pretty young boy. It's 
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the same older fellow in the other picture, 
and again he has picked up a younger boy 
and has taken him out and gotten him quite 
drunk. He has taken him to a hotel room, 
and the young boy has semi-passed out. He's 
pulling an act, in a way. He knows what 
the older man wants and feels that if he pre- 
tends to be drunk and is too drunk to resist, 
that it won't be a homosexual relationship 
and therefore is not going to offer resistance, 
but is not going to offer help, either. The 
old man is rather hopeful that he has passed 
out, because then he will be able to gratify 
his own desires. He's got one foot on the 
bed already. Again in the morning the old 
man will be looking for somebody to sustain 
a relationship with, but again the young man 
won't want to sustain the relationship beyond 
this night. 


Card 13MF 


Its a young college couple. They met in 
class, and the boy is quite attracted to the 
girl. The girl was living away from home, in 
a boarding house, where she used to bring 
the boy to entertain. One night the boy 
comes to visit and the two get into an argu- 
ment for some reason. The boy accuses the 
girl of running around on him. The girl 
decides, for some reason, that the best way 
to stop the argument is for the two of them 
to go to bed; and she removes her clothes 
and gets into bed. This makes the boy think 
only more of the other boys she's been 
running around with, and he becomes angry 
and strangles her. The boy realizes what he 
had done and is very remorseful. He phones 
the police and, not being able to face the 
idea of going to prison, kills himself. 


Card 9BM 


There's a group of men who have gone 
out picking fruit, and at noon they have 
stopped to rest and are lying down on the 
gras. One of the fellows doesn't recognize 
himself as homosexual but has strong lean- 
ings that way, because he always wants to 
put his arms around another fellow. He 
comes over and lays down, with the other 
fellow as a back-rest, stroking the other fel- 
low he's resting on, and he gets an erotic 
sense of pleasure out of this, but would never 
willingly admit anything of that sort. One of 
the other fellows notices him doing this, and 
after they go back to work, the other fellow 
begins to spread tales and stories about the 
desire of the fellow who was resting on the 
other fellow. 


rN 
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SECOND SESSION 

Card 1 

The boy has been given the violin for a 
birthday present. He is not too pleased by 
this. He didn’t particularly care to have @ 
violin, his parents wished him to have and 
to take and he was a little disappointed 
that this was his birthday present. He is 
looking at the thing and wishing that they 
had given him something else instead of it. 
(If you were to entitle it in some way what 
might you call it?) Titles are so hard to make 
up, oh,—just Disappointment I guess. 


Card 2 (d? 


I don't seem to be very smart today om 
these things. The family has moved to the 
West and they're working to develop a home- 
stead or ranch. And there is a father anda 
mother and a son and a daughter, and the 
mother is pregnant again expecting another 
child shortly and she has decided that the 
girl is going to have a better life than she 
had so she's sending her to a school so she 
can become a school teacher and she's raised 
her social level from the dirt level of the 
family. The son enjoys his farm work and 
his dreams of making his farm the best in 
the country but the mother and father have 
sort of given up on their dream. Sort of on 
the idea that they had started out, and now 
the mother is just tired of the whole life of 
working hard and never apparently accomp- 
lishing anything. That's why she particu- 
larly wants the daughter to get out of the 
dirt farmer's life, Let's see, if I were to en- 


title it, I guess I would call it Mothers — 


Vicarious Dream. (How does the whole thing 
turn out?) The daughter becomes à school 
teacher, is a prude. The mother and father 
are disappointed, in that they never manag 

to achieve anything. While the son, by staying 
on the farm and working, does turn out to be 
the best and wealthiest farmer in the coun- 
try. (What is the relationship between the 
daughter being a school teacher and her 
being a prude?) Well she begins to feel she 
has to correct the children’s morals and social _ 


ideals and falls into the life of adjustment - 


fallacy of education. 


Gard 18GF 


There’s two sisters who have grown up 
together and have both become aged now 
and they, even though they have lived 102 
gether all their lives they are still rather 
jealous of each other, and one of these sis- 
ters has found a boyfriend, probably in her 
church group. The other sister is extremely | 
upset about this. They dislike each other 
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but they are dependent upon each other. 
They can't imagine how they can get along 
without cach other and so the sister feels as 
though she, though she, is going to be left 


by the one who has found a boyfriend. She 


becomes very angry about this, tries to talk 
her sister into what she considers a more 
realistic frame of mind, telling her she is 
too old to get married and too old to make 
a display of herself chasing after some man 


and the sister who has the boyfriend puts up 


a protest. They begin to argue and the sister 
who doesn't have the boyfriend starts to 
strangle her sister and kills her and then 


she is left even moré alone than she would 
have been had she allowed her sister to go 


off. (What would you call this story?) 
Frustration 
Card 18BM 


A fellow, after he got off work, decided 
that instead of going directly home that he 
would stop downtown and have a few drinks 
and he went into several bars and after sev- 
eral hours of drinking he became quite in- 
toxicated and went into a lower class bar 
where he became noisy and somewhat obnox- 
ious. got into a fight with a couple of the 
other patrons of the bar, and at the moment 
there's a couple of the people that are at- 
tempting to throw him out of the bar, re- 
move him from the bar, after threatening 
to beat him up. "(What happens) He's 
thrown out of the bar, manages to get home 
safely without being arrested, the next morn- 
ing he has a hangover and feels extremely 
guilty about having allowed himself to be- 
come intoxicated as he did, and wonders 
what he had said or done during the period 
ot drinking. (What tide would you give 
this story?) Indiscretion. 


Card 13MF 


.l did that one with her. (Would you 
like to do that one again?) Well I have the 
same story in mind. Before, probably having 
told her the same story. That the young 
fellow has fallen in love with the very attrac- 
live girl. He had taken her out a number 
of times and they became very deeply at- 
tached and one night the two of them went 
Out and the fellow brought the girl home very 
late and she, they engaged in quite a bit of 
love play and the girl decided to yield to 
his desires and so they went to bed and 
after the sex act the fellow became very 
8uilty about this and strangled the girl he 
had gone to bed with and now he realizes 
What he has done, He's feeling extremely 
Sly about both the sex act and about 
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having destroyed the—object of his affection 
and the girl is lying there on the bed dead 
now. He has his hands over his eyes weeping, 
and worried about himself and feeling very 
sorry. (How does it turn out?) The fellow is 
arrested, he confesses to the crime feeling 
that he, hoping that he will be sent to the 
gas chamber if they, form of a suicide pact, 
feeling that he should be punished in that 
way, but instead of granting him his desire 
of the gas chamber they send him to a men- 
tal hospital. (What would you call this 
story?) To Each His Own Perversion. (Were 
you being at all sarcastic at the very end?) 
Grant that he was sent to, yeah, that a—was 
being sarcastic in way that he, not about 
the hospital, but saying that he was, that 
they in attempting to not harm him, doing 
what they felt was the right thing, actually 
punishing him more than, according to his 
life. (Can you say more how it follows, that 
because he felt guilty having sex relations 
with her that he then strangled her. What's 
the mechanism there so to speak?) Well she 
was something — that was — unobtainable 
though very desirable, idealized by him un- 
til she gave into this sex act, then she had 
destroyed his ideal of her which caused him 
to—he couldn't stand to have this idea de- 
stroyed so he had to destroy her too. 


Card 4 

The fellow is in the service and he was 
sent overseas to the Philippine Islands where 
he met a very attractive Filipino girl who 
had a great deal of Spanish blood in her, 
and he married the Filipino girl and 
comes back to the United States, brings her 
back and there's quite a bit of social pressure 
against the two of them, And one evening 
when he is out he goes past the house of 
the girl he used to go with when he was 
still in the United States, and she invites 
him in and tries to tempt him into coming 
back to her and having relations with her 
even though he is still married, and he is 
undecided whether to take up this girl's 
offer or not, especially with the criticism 
and all that has developed against the 
marriage he has contracted and as he's stand- 
ing—as he's leaving the old girlfriend's 
house his wife happens along and finds him 
there. She starts imploring him to come back 
to her, to forget the old girl friend whereas 
the old girl friend is sitting in the back 
ground leeringly feeling that she will be able 
to split up this marriage and get the fellow 
to come back to her. I don't think that she 
wants the fellow actually, all she's interested 
in is getting him back to prove herself,— 
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well her feelings were hurt that he gave her 
up for a—Oriental girl and he is torn between 
his feelings that he has for his wife, he has 
true, well he had some love for her, great 
deal of love for her, but he still is unable to 
stand the social prejudice that has developed. 
(What happens?) The wife gets him back 
and he decides he’s not able to stand the 
pressure in the community that he lives 
in so he goes to Hawaii where such mar- 
riages are accepted. (What would you call 
this story?) Temptation. (What are the feel- 
ings of the wife, that she comes into this 
scene and sees him there with this other 
woman?) She realizes what has happened, 
she is upset at, she is very disturbed that he 
should have had feelings for this other girl 
but she’s able to accept them. She’s intelli- 
gent enough to realize there is this preju- 
dice and, but she's not willing to give up 
the fellow, she feels that they can find some 
place where they can live together. 


Card 17BM 


I can’t decide whether he has clothes on 
or not, ha, ha,—these pictures are,—I guess 
тете deliberately made that way. I think 
TIl put clothes on him. He was, he has on 
a pair of long underwear, the knit woolen 
underwear which reaches from ankle to neck 
and he was in a hotel where he was spending 
the night and he had come to town, he was 
a traveling salesman, he came into town to 
sell his merchandise and gone into the hotel 
quite late at night, gotten a room and about 
3:00 o'clock in the morning he awakes, smells 
smoke in the room and he finds that the 
hall way is full of flame and he is unable 
to escape, so he looks out the window and 
finds that there was a rope hanging down 
from the top of the building, which had 
been left there by painters who had been 
on a scaffold outside the building, and at 
the time of the picture he is crawling down 
the rope in attempt to get away from the 
fire. (Do you want to entitle it?) Escape. 


Card 10 


The fellow has been living at home with 
his parents, his mother and father, and he's 
in his early twenties, maybe middle twenties 
at the time, and he comes home one evening 
to, his father has been ill for some time, 
comes home one evening to find that his 
father has died, and at the moment of the 
picture here he is comforting his mother, 
holding her in his arms, trying to still her 
tears. And she is a very possessive woman 
in many ways, she had tried to keep him at 
home and in some ways she's almost glad 
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that the husband has died because now she 
will have a greater hold over the son that 
she won't have anybody at home to take care 
of her, so she will try to keep her son at 
home to help her and to take care of her. 
That will be her calling card, her trump card 
on keeping the son with her, but, the son 
at the time doesn't realize this and is feeling 
great affection and emotion towards his 
mother and doesn't realize that she's actually 
trying to destroy him. (What do you call it?) 
Grief and Compassion. (To what extent of 
the ideas did you mean this story to be au- 
tobiographic? Is it, and did you mean it 
that way?) Well parts of it are, (Did you 
mean it that way as you told it?) No I 
didn't start out as autobiographical but in 
the middle of it, all of a sudden I realized 
that part of it was, are my own feelings 
towards what had happened. I guess all au- 
tobiographies are touched by the people's 
own feelings instead of actually what hap- 
pened. 


Card 14 


I don’t particularly care for this one. (Oh, 
why?) It will be autobiographical. The fel- 
low has gone out on the town and has found 
himself at the ending of the evening, 2:00 
o'clock in the morning, still without a com- 
panion and it’s too late to go home to take 
a bus out to where he lives but he decides 
to go down to the local YMCA and spend 
the night there. He knows that the YMCA 
would be cheaper than taking a cab home 
and also would be quicker to gct to than try 
to find a cab at that time of morning. 50 
he goes into the YMCA, and he also knows 
that the YMCA will also furnish a compan- 
ion for him but even in the "Y" he is un- 
able to find anything that evening. So he 
goes into his room in the YMCA, standing 
at the window where, drunk and depressed 
and unable to decide what to do, and feeling 
very lonely and undesireable, so he contem- 
plates jumping out the window. At the time 
he is climbing up into the window to jump, 
but, then after he gets into the window he 
loses his courage, he looks down at the sky- 
light below him, loses his courage and de- 
cides to back out of the thing. As he's back- 
ing out his foot slips which frightens him 
even more and he then decides that he doesn't 
really care to commit suicide and climbs 
down, goes to bed and sleeps it off. (And you 
call this what?) Loneliness. (Is this autobio- 
graphical?) Yeah, um, hum, 


Card 16 


(Make up the scene as well as tell the story- 
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Sometime during your story describe what 
scene it is that you're imagining). I don't 
know, my imagination is very poor on this 
kind of thing but I’ll—so I'll be facetious on 
it then, and get it over with. It's London and 
there's an extremely heavy fog. You're unable 
to see anything in the picture because of the 
fog and its covering the downtown area. 
(Now if you were not facetious, if you were 
to play it straight, what would you say?) My 
problem that I—my imagination is so poor 
when I'm given something without anything 
to go on. (What occurred to you.) Well two 
or three autobiographical sayings in a way 
but, it a, 1 don't know I just get a block when 
I'm handed something like this and told to 
do it and have no idea what to do or, a—I 
have an idea what to do and what's wanted, 
whats wanted, but for letting my imagina- 
tion go on something like this. 


Card 6GF 


Trying to define what the expression of 
the people are meaning. They are a married 
couple, man and wife. They are fairly well- 
to-do; the man is probably a broker or an 
insurance agent, banker, and he comes home 
from work one day and very upset. His wife 
tries to find out what has upset him. Finally 
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after dinner when he is smoking his pipe, he 
comes up behind her and starts to tell her, 
—he is unable to face her at the time and 
he starts to tell her that he has been jug- 
gling his customer's accounts and that he is 
afraid than an audit is to be taken shortly 
and the wife turns around, looks at him hor- 
rified at something that she would never 
imagine that her husband would dream of 
doing. It seems completely out of character 
to her from his previous actions—and he 
wants the wife to go away with him to try 
to run away from the place but the wife 
insists that they stay there, and try to face 
the thing out, She feels that it would be 
better to stand up to this than to try to run, 
but the man is trying to coax her into run- 
ning with him and she's going to be at him 
into staying, convince him to stay. Eventually 
she does convince him that it would be bet- 
ter to stay. He is arrested and given a prison 
term but the wife stays with him throughout 
the period of imprisonment and although 
after he is released he is not able to find a 
job that gives him the responsibility that 
he had before he's able to obtain another 
job which gives him and his wife a satisfac- 
tory standard of living. (And what do you 
call it?) Decision. 


Ш. MAKE А PICTURE Story TEST 


l. Livincroom (Selected Figures M-5, M-11, 

F-5, C-6) 

The young boy has been displaying 
himself at the window and he's attracted 
the attention of the neighbors who have 
called the police. Let’s see, I should use 
a smaller person because I've got almost 
an adult there. It’s a young boy. The 
mother and father were out of the room 
at the time that the boy started this and 
they know nothing about it. The father 
is shocked and very angry at the boy and 

is shaking his fist at him, and the mother 
is very shocked and she has her hand over 
her mouth to keep from bawling out the 
boy. The policeman is rather amused and 
tolerant but he warns them to stop the 
boy from doing what he is. So they stop 
the boy and spank him and send him to 
bed. And then they forget all about it. 
(Title?) First Sex Experiences. (What 
happens?) They spanked him and sent 
him to bed. (Can you say more?) They 
forget about it and drop the subject. He 
doesn't pay much attention to it and 
forgets about it also. (Does he do it 
again?) No, because he was spanked for it 
and doesn't like the idea of being spanked. 


2. STREET (Selected Figures F-10, L-l, L-2, 
A-1) 

It’s Halloween and they are having a 
drag party at one of the gay bars. A 
couple of fellows have gone there in cos- 
tume, one of them dressed as a pirate and 
the other one as a king. The two of them 
live together because they brought their 
dog, cocker spaniel along with them. As 
they're leaving the bar after having a good 
time they come out and they meet an old 
woman who used to be a prostitute and 
she starts to make fun of them for their 
deviation and they were feeling very 
good while they were in the bar but 
after she makes fun of them they have 
become upset and they go home where 
they go to bed and console each other 
for this woman spoiling their evening. 
(Tite?) Ending of the dream. The wom- 
an spoiled the feelings of the two people. 


3. MepicaL (Selected Figures M-3, M-7, M- 
16, M-18) ў 
See there was the gangster that was 
going down the street and he stopped to 
have his shoes shined by the boy who was 
crippled, an amputee, and while he was 
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having his shoes shined another gangster 
came along and shot him and they have 
brought the gangster to the doctor's of- 
fice and put him on the table and it's 
late at night cause the doctor has been 
at his home and he is just coming back 
to his office, dressed in his overcoat and 
in a hurry, and the policeman had 
brought the amputee, the crippled boy 
along with him to question him about 
what happened. The gangster who was 
shot dies, and the crippled boy is afraid 
to identify or tell anything about the 
shooting, for fear that he might be 
harmed too. The other gangster there- 
fore goes free and they are unable to 
catch him. I call this retribution. 


Влтнкоом (Selected Figures N-2, C-5, C-6) 

The maid has brought the two children 
of the house into the bathroom to give 
them a bath. It's a fairly liberal family 
in their sex ideas, because they don't ob- 
ject to bathing both the boy and girl 
together in the same bathtub. The maid 
also likes this because it saves her some 
time in bathing the two of them, They're 
getting to the age now, where they could 
bathe themselves but the family still is 
bathing them and still has the maid 
watch over them while they take their 
bath. The little boy is somewhat shy now 
about the maid and keeps turning his 
back to her, doesn't want to turn around, 
so that she is able to see the front of 
him. The little girl hasn't reached that 
stage of development where she is still 
unselfconscious and doesn't think any- 
thing about bathing with the boy. The 
two of them are bathed and then sent 
to bed. They have separate bedrooms and 
then the maid will be able to go down- 
stairs to serve dinner to the adult mem- 
bers of the family. (Title) I guess I 
would just call it bath time. 


Dream (Selected Figures M-10, F-2) 


A fellow is day dreaming and he's at 
home and is thinking about his girl friend 
who lives some distance from him and he 
is daydreaming about buying her candy 
and a bouquet of flowers, and he goes 
over to visit the girl friend and she has 
been out in the back yard taking a sun 
bath and comes into meet him and has 
on just a bathing suit and the pants and 
halter; she's barefoot, She is a bit 
surprised and she seems a little bit an- 
noyed at him for interrupting her sun 
bathing, although she was glad to have 
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him come over and bring her the pres- 
ent. The girl wants to go out in the 
back yard and continue the sun bathing 
but the fellow is dressed up and wants 
to take her out for a night on the town, 
or a day out on the town. And they get 
into an argument over this, about what 
they are going to do. 
upon staying out in the yard and the fel- 
low goes back home and his day has been 
ruined by the girl's lack of cooperation. 
(What are the gifts?)’ One of them is 
a box of candy, and the other one is 
some long-stemmed roses. Looks almost 
like a baseball bat, but since I made them 
a bouquet of flowers I'l! паке them long 
stem roses. (Which does .. look like more?) 
Well when I think Qiu: it, I think it 
looks more of a baseball bat. (Title?) 
Let's see, Disappointment. 


The girl insists 


BRIDGE (Selected Figures M-2, M-14, F-6, 
Е-7) 

An older fellow has just lost his job 
and he is very depressed, despondent 
about this, He goes down to the river 
where he climbs upon the railing of the 
bridge and starts to take off his clothes. 
He is going to jump in the river and 
commit suicide, Number of people who 
are passing along the bridge are trying 
to stop him, somewhat frightened by the 
idea of a man committing suicide. They 
are pleading with him not to jump and 
are trying to prevent him from doing 
away with himself. They can’t under- 
stand why a person would want to kill 
himself, and are unable to appreciate his 
feelings. The fellow finally decides it 
isn’t worthwhile jumping; maybe he will 
be able to get another job, and climbs 
back down off the railing, Everyone 15 
then relieved to have him not jump. 
(What are his feelings) Well, he was 
standing up there, he was getting enjoy- 
ment out of the attraction, the attention 
of these other people and he almost felt 
like jumping just to do something they 
didn’t want him to do, and very nearly 
came to jump, but he started thinking 
about what had happened before and 
that he had been able to get a job ре 
fore and decided to give it another tY: 
(Title?) Desperation. 


BEDROOM (Selected Figures M-1, F-1) 
have just gotten 
where 
moon. 
first 


The young couple 
married and have gone to the hotel 
they are going to spend their honey 
And thev are preparing for their 
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Figure 2 reproduces 


night together. The fellow is a little bit 
more shy about being naked in front of 
the girl than the girl is shy about being 
in front of the fellow. The girl is quite 
eager to go to bed, so is the fellow; he's 
up at the head of the bed, going to pull 
back the covers. He has heard so many 
Stories about failure the first night in 
the bedroom, that he's a little bit worried 
about his capacity about satisfying the 


EI's MAPS Test Figure Location Sheet. 


female and afraid the girl will be dis- 
satisfied with him. Call it Wedding Night 
and they go to bed and it turns out very 
satisfactory. The fellow has been very 
frightened for no reason at all. The girl 
was quite satisfied. (What is he fright- 
ened of?) Knowing how to fondle the 
girl, knowing how to manipulate her. Of 
course the size and duration of act are im- 
portant too, but it’s more of the love act 
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that goes up to it, (Is there a differrence 
for the two sexes?) Yes, girls are different 
than boys. The boy is able to—he has 
one organ this is satisfied with sex, where 
the girl needs manipulation of her breast 
and vagina and various other organs of 
her body, various parts of her body, be- 
fore she is able to achieve satisfactory 
sexual relationships. Well he has also 
read the stories of the first night of the 
girl not being satisfied, otherwise the sex- 
ual relationships are going to start off 
bad, and have a bad relationship through- 
out their married life and he hates to ad- 
mit to the girl that he's somewhat inexpe- 
rienced in sexual relationships and hates 
to admit it to himself also he's frightened 
of the idea and act. 


8. Brank (Selected Figures N-8, C-8, C-9, 
C-10) 
"There's three boys and they are on the 
school grounds and two of them have 
been picking on the third one, and they 
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janitor has 
come up out of the basement and he 
sees these boys picking on the third one, 
One of them has picked up a stone and 
is getting ready to throw it at the other 
bov. And the janitor trys to stop the 
fight between these two The janitor 
doesn't particularly like the boy who is 
crying because he thinks he is а sissy and 
should stand up and fight back, but he 
knows he should stop fights on the school 
grounds and-not allow them to progress. 
So even though he is trying to stop them, 
he is not being too effective about this. 
The other boys continue to torment the 
third boy. Call it Playground Active 
ity. (Why does he think he's a sissy?) 
Well he is more interested in playing with 
the girls than he is with the boys. He's 
not interested in baseball, football, bas- 
ketball, and he's more interested in read- 
ing or playing dolls with the girls, than 
he is with playing with the boys. The 
boys are picking on him for being а sissy. 


have made him cry The 


IV. Forer SENTENCE COMPLETION TEST 


Complete the following sentence as 
rapidly as you can. Write down the 
first thing you think of: 


1. WHEN HE WAS COMPLETELY ON 
HIS OWN, HE failed. 

2. HE OFTEN WISHED HE COULD be 
better. 

3. IT LOOKED IMPOSSIBLE, SO HE 
didn't try. 

4. HE FELT TO BLAME WHEN she 
didn't like him. 

5. WHEN SHE REFUSED HIM, HE 
tried suicide. 

6. I USED TO FEEL I WAS BEING 
HELD BACK BY my mother. 

7. HE FELT PROUD THAT HE had 
gotten their attention, 

8. AS A CHILD MY GREATEST FEAR 
WAS someone would hit me. 

9. HIS FATHER ALWAYS was mean. 

10. MEN like women. 

11. A PERSON WHO FALLS IN LOVE 
is foolish. 

12. I WAS MOST DEPRESSED WHEN 
Bill was taken to prison. 

18. MY FIRST REACTION TO HIM WAS 
hatred. 

14. WHEN SHE TURNED ME DOWN, 
I said never again. 

15. HIS NEW NEIGHBORS WERE nosey. 

16. MOST FATHERS like their sons. 

17. SOMETIMES HE WISHED HE were 


a girl. 

18. USUALLY HE FELT THAT SEX was 
dirty. 

19. I COULD HATE A PERSON WHO 
tried to use me. 

20. HIS EARLIEST MEMORY OF HIS 
MOTHER WAS her feeding him, 

21. WHEN I MEET A WOMAN, I with- 
draw. 

99. WHEN PEOPLE MADE FUN OF HIM, 
HE stopped. 

23. WHEN HE MET HIS BOSS, HE froze. 

94. WHEN I THINK BACK, 1 АМ 
ASHAMED THAT I have done some 
things. 

95. IF I THINK THE JOB IS TOO HARD 
FOR ME, I ask for help. | 

26. SISTERS wear black robes. 

97, HE FELT HIS LACK OF SUCCESS 
WAS DUE TO his lack of looks. 

28. WHEN THEY TALKED ABOUT SEX, 
I try to listen. 

29. 1 USED TO DAY DREAM ABOUT 
money. 

30. MOST MEN like sex. 3 

31. WHEN I HAVE TO MAKE A DE- 
CISION, I get confused. lr 

32. LOVE IS stupid. va 

33. MY EARLIEST MEMORY OF 
FATHER was beating me. : 

в. I WAS MOST ANNOYED WHEN 
some one makes fun of another. | 
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36 


50. 


. He 


MOST MOTHERS try to act good. 
TAKING ORDERS is better than giv- 
ing them 

1 DISLIKE TO have to display myself. 
1 FEEL THAT PEOPLE are looking 
at те 

MOST WOMEN try to get married. 
AFTER HE MADE LOVE TO HER, 
HE left 

IF | CAN'T GET WHAT I WANT, I 
gel angry. 

WHEN 1 AM CRITICIZED, 1 
control of my temper. 

FELT HE HAD DONE WRONG 
WHEN HE took the young boy home. 
HE FELT HE COULDN'T SUCCEED 
UNLESS he were better looking. 

1 USED TO FEEL ‘DOWN IN THE 
DUMPS’ WHEN no one approached 
me. 

WHEN THEY DIDN'T INVITE ME, 
I became depressed. 


. HE WAS MOST ANXIOUS ABOUT 


his lack of success 

WHEN HE FOUND HE HAD FAILED 
THE EXAMINATION, HE said "to 
hell with it”. 

^ LOT OF PEOPLE are ignorant. 
BROTHERS aren't very nice. 

AFTER THEY KNOCKED HIM 
DOWN, HE cried. 

MOST OF ALL I WANT to be liked. 
MY SEXUAL DESIRES are perverted. 
HIS CONSCIENCE BOTHERED HIM 
MOST WHEN he molested the young 
boy. 

HE FELT HE COLUD MURDER À 
MAN WHO made fun of him. 

AT TIMES HE WORRIED ABOUT 
his sanity. 

HE DID A POOR JOB BECAUSE he 
didn't understand it. 

MOST MARRIAGES break up or are 
unhappy. 

WHILE HE WAS SPEAKING TO ME 
I was embarrased. 

MY MOTHER is fat. 


. SEXUAL INTERCOURSE is crude. 
. RESPONSIBILITY is good but should 


be avoided. 


. WHENEVER HE DOES BELOW AV- 


ERAGE WORK, HE feels bad. 
HE FELT BLUE WHEN he failed. 


5. I FELT MOST DISSATISFIED WHEN 


I took my last job. 
WHEN I MEET PEOPLE, I GENER- 
ALLY FEEL awkward. 


- M FIRST REACTION TO HER WAS 


to withdraw. 
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WHEN THEY PUT ME IN CHARGE 
1 wasn't sure what to бо, 

1 FEEL GUILTY ABOUT sex 

WHEN MY FATHER CAME HOME, 
I hid. 

AS SHE SPOKE TO HIM, HE blushed, 
WHEN HE WAS PUNISHED BY HIS 
MOTHER, HE planned to punish her, 
PEOPLE IN AUTHORITY ARE usual- 
ly well trained. 

1 FEEL HAPPIEST 
drunk. 

HE BOILED UP WHEN I approached 
him, 

WHEN MY MOTHER CAME HOME, 
1 was happy if she were sober. 
WHEN THEY TOLD HIM WHAT 
TO DO, HE balked. 


WHEN 1 am 


. AFTER A YEAR OF MARRIAGE НЕ 


dissatisfied. 

HIS GREATEST WORRY WAS money. 
WHEN HE GOT THE SPANKING 
FROM HIS FATHER, HE hated him. 


. MOST WOMEN ACT AS THOUGH 


they were boss. 
WHEN 1 FEEL THAT OTHERS 
DON'T LIKE ME, I feel depressed. 


. MORE THAN ANYTHING ELSE HE 


NEEDED a friend. 

MOST PEOPLE ARE stupid. 

WHEN HIS TURN CAME TO SPEAK, 
HE couldn't. 

1 COULD LOSE MY TEMPER IF 
some one calls me a liar. 

1 AM AFRAID OF myself. 
WHENEVER HE WAS WITH HIS 
FATHER, HE FELT———. 

A MAN WOULD BE JUSTIFIED IN 
BEATING A WOMAN WHO cheated 
on him. 

WHEN THEY TOLD HIM TO GET 
OUT, HE left. 


. SOMETIMES I FEEL THAT MY BOSS 


doesn’t know as much as me. 
WHEN I THINK OF MARRIAGE I 
don’t like it. 


. WHENEVER НЕ IS INTRODUCED 


TO PEOPLE, HE is embarassed. 
WHEN HE WAS WITH HIS MOTH- 
ER, HE FELT little. 

MOST MEN ACT AS THOUGH —-. 
FATHERS should try to like their chil- 
dren. 


. HE FELT INFERIOR WHEN his 


father was around. 


. IF I WERE KING, I WOULD change 


the laws. 

MOTHERS don't understand things. 
1 FEEL SAD ABOUT I think about 
myself. 
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V. SHNEIDMAN INTEREST-COMPLETION TEST 


Read Activity Circle Choice Write Reason 
Like Dislike 

1. HANDLE MONEY (L) because: feeling of power 

2. KEEP RECORDS (L) because: feeling of doing something 

3. PREPARE FOOD (D) because: takes too long 

4. LECTURE. TO GROUPS (D) because: makes me self-conscious 

5. CRITICIZE OTHERS (D) because: afraid to hurt their feelings 

6. BE AN ACTOR (D) because: same as 4 

7. DO DETAILED WORK (L) because. takes my mind off other things 

8. BORROW THINGS (D) because: makes me obligated 

9, REFEREE SPORTS (D) because: don't know enough about them 

10. TALK TO PEOPLE (D) se: don't know what to talk about 

11. SMOKE (L) relaxes me 

12. SELL TO PUBLIC (D) because: have to meet people 

13. WORK UNDER OTHERS (D) because: would like to be alonc 

14. FOLLOW A SCHEDULE 

15. BE AGGRESSIVE (D) because: afraid the other person will also 
act that way. 

16. WORK WITH WOMEN (L) because: less competition 

17. DO DIRTY WORK (D) because: degrading 

18. COMPETE WITH MEN (D) because: they can beat me 

19. BE SUPERVISED (D) because: feel the person is looking over 
my shoulder 

20. NO RESPONSIBILITY (D) because: like to feel trusted 

21. WORK ON COMMISSION (D) because: would rather have a guaranteed 
income 

22. VERY ACCURATE WORK (L) because: shows what I can do 

23. DECIDE FOR OTHERS (L) because: give me a feeling of superority 

24. REGULAR HOURS 

25. BODILY CONTACT (D) because: might get hurt 


VI. STRONG VOCATIONAL INTEREST TEST 
See Figure 3 on following page 


VII. Kuper PREFERENCE RECORD — VOCATIONAL 
On the Kuder Preference Record, Area Percentile 


El's V-score was 43, indicating that he 3. Computational 9% 
understood the directions. His per- 4. Scientific 25 
centile scores for the ten vocational 5 Persuasive X 
interest areas were as follows: б Artistic pa 
DE А 7. Literary 88 
Percentile 8. Musical 12 

1; Outdoor 12 9. Social Service 84 
2. Mechanical 0 10. Clerical 99 


МУШ. GuiLFORD-SHNEIDMAN-ZIMMERMAN INTEREST SURVEY 


On the G-SZ Interest Survey, El's Vocation Hobby | 
percentile scores for the 18 vocational 4. Linguistic—Expressive 86 34 
and hobby interest areas were as 5. Scientific—Investigatory 61 % 
follows: 6. Scientific—Theoretical 50 e 

t Vocation Hobby 7. Mechanical—Manipulative 11 2 
1 Artistic—Appreciative 1 30 8. Mechanical—Designing 7 39 
2. Artistic—Expressive п 97 9. Outdoor—Natural 11 50 
3. Linguistic—Appreciative 77 94 10. Outdoor—Athletic 39 0 
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GUILFORD-SHNEIDMAN-ZIMMERMAN INTEREST SURVEY (Continued) 
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Vocation Hobby 

11. Business & Political— 

Mercantile 96 4 
12. Business & Political— 

Leadership 65 73 
13. Social Activity— 

Persuasive 70 73 
14. Social Activity— 

Gregarious 45 50 


15, 


16. 


17. 


18. 


Vocation Hobby 
Personal Assistance 
Service 96 23 
Personal Assistance— 
Social Welfare 98 13 
Office Work— 
Clerical 96 H 
Office Work— 
Numerical 98 23 


IX. ALLPORT-VERNON-LINDZEY STUDY OF VALUES 


PROFILE OF VALUES 


Aesthetic. Social 


1 46 


Religious 


| Political 
53 


2 | "27 
Figure 4 reproduces El’s Profile of Values. 


X. HILDRETH FEELING AND ATTITUDE SCALE 


On this questionnaire, El checked 


the following eight items: 


eRe 


^a 


. About like the average person. 


Not too much pep but I can keep going. 
Uncertain about the future. 
Fair to middling. 


or 


I feel indifferent to most people. 


6. Usually I don’t have much trouble 


thinking. 4 
Even though I don't like the job, I do it 
pretty thoroughly. 

I take people as I find them. 


XI. CORNELL SELECTEE INDEX 


On this series of 64 questions, El 


answered "Yes" to the items indicated 


below. 

l. Have you ever had a headache? 

2. Do you frequently get up tired in the 
morning? 

5. Have you ever gotten into serious trouble 
or lost your job because of drinking? 

6. Do you get tired easily? 

8. Are you considered a nervous person? 

ll 


. Are you easily discouraged? 


Have you ever had a fit or a convulsion? 


. Do you dream a great deal? 


19. 


DA 


33. 


39. 


Do you get spells of exhaustion or 


fatigue? re 
Do you find it hard to forget an U 
pleasant experience? 


. Do you sometimes have nightmares? 
. Are you often misunderstood? d 
. Do you have the feeling of being watche 


while you are at work? a 
Are you at times bothered by seve 
itching? 

Do you have the feeling that people x 
watching or talking about you In 
street? 
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45 


48 


49 
52 


Have you at times had a twitching of the 
face, head or shoulders? 

Were you a bed-wetter between the ages 
of 8 to 14 years? 

Were you ever a patient at a mental 
hospital? 

Are you considered to be the worrying 
(уре? 

Are you casily upset ог irritated? 

Have you been troubled with shyness? 
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Do you often feel miserable and blue? 
Do you have any unusual fear? 
Are you upset by the sight of blood? 


. Do you feel uneasy urinating in a public 


toilet? 

Did you ever have a nervous breakdown? 
Has any doctor ever told you that you 
had ulcers of the stomach? 

Do you drink more than two quarts of 
whiskey in a week? 


XII. MINNESOTA MULTIPHASIC PERSONALITY. INVENTORY 
See Figures 5 on following page 


XIII. SuieLEY-HARTFORD. RETREAT SCALE 
Vocasnucary: All 40 vocabulary items 


marked correctly. (Score—40) . 


Asstraction: First 17 (of 20) items 


l. 


marked correctly; item #18 omit- 
ted, item #19 marked "rib", and 


item #20 marked “h”. (Score-34) . 


Scores: Vocabulary age, 21.0; abstrac- 


tion age. 


, 18.1; total mental age, 
9.6; extrapolated LQ., 137; Con- 


ceptual Quotient, 102. 


XIV. WECHSLER ADULT INTELLIGENCE SCALE 


INFORMATION 


1. (What are the colors in the Ameri- 
can Flag?) Red and White and Blue. 

2. (What is the shape of a ball?) 
Round. 

3. (How many months in а year?) 
Twelve. 

4. (What is a thermometer) ИЗ a 
method or instrument for recording 
temperature. 

5. (What does rubber come from?) 
Latex, the tree, (Can you say more 
about that?) The trees are grown in, 
cut to obtain the latex, and then 
are processed, developed into rubber. 

6. (Name four men who have been 

president of the United States since 

1900?) Wilson, Roosevelt, Truman, 

Eisenhower. 

(Longfellow was a famous man. 

What was he?) A poet. 

8. (How many weeks are there in a 
year?) Fifty-two. 

9. (In what direction would you travel 
if you went from Chicago to Pana- 
ma?) Travel south and east, I be- 
lieve. 

10. (Where is Brazil?) Brazil is in South 
America. 

ll. (How tall is the average American 
woman?) About five feet, four inches. 

12. (What is the capital of Italy?) Rome. 

13. (Why are dark clothes warmer than 


light clothes?) Because they absorb 
the heat, sun rays, 

14. (When is Washington's Birthday?) 
February 12th. 

15. (Who wrote Hamlet?) Shakespeare. 

16. (What is Vatican?) It's the center of 
the Roman Catholic Church, the 
house of the Pope. 

17. (How far is it from Paris to New 
York?) Five thousand miles. 

18, (Where is Egypt?) It’s in Africa, 
northern part of Africa. 

19. (How does yeast cause dough to 

rise?) It's a chemical reaction in the 

yeast, but I'm not sure exactly how 
to explain it. (In your own words 
how would you go about explaining 
it?) I imagine that the yeast expands. 

(What is the population of the 

United States?) Last census it was 

170 million. I'm not sure what it is 

this census. 

91. (How many senators are there in the 
United States Senate?) There's 100 
now. 

22, (What is the main theme of the 
book of Genesis) It’s developing 
the history of the various people in 
the bible. Their background; their 
ancestory. 

23, (At what temperature does water 
boil?) 212 degrees. 

24. (Who wrote the Шад?) Homer. 

25. (Name three kinds of blood vessels 
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The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory | 
Starke R. Hathaway and J. Charley McKinley 
Scorer's Initials —______ 
For Recording 
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Figure 5 reproduces El’s MMPI raw scores, scores corrected for К, and 
MMPI Profile of T scores. | 
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29. 


in the human body?) There's ar- 
teries, capillaries, and veins. 
(What is the Koran?) It's the holy 
book of the Mohammedans. 

(Who wrote Faust?) Goethe. 


(What is ethnology?) It's the study 
of, I'm not sure, was going to say 
ethic, but I don't believe that's 
right. It's the study of people's 


habits and beliefs. 

(What is the Apocrypha?) Its a 
portion of the Bible that was left 
out of the Bible; left out of the 
Protestant Bible. I guess I got that 
wrong. (Why is it left out?) The 
Protestants don't accept it. I'm not 
exactly certain why the Protestants 
don't accept it, as being the word 
of God. It is accepted in the Catho- 
lic Bible. 


2. COMPREHENSION 


1. 


2 


29 


(Why do we wash clothes?) To make 
them clean. 

(Why does a train have an engine?) 
Го make it run. (How do you 
mean?) The engine contains the 
parts that gives the locomotion to 
the machine. 

(What is the thing to do if you 
find an envelope on the street that 
is sealed and addressed and has a 
new stamp?) Dump it in a mail 
box. 

(Why should we keep away from 
bad company?) To avoid getting 
into bad habits, (Can you say more 
about that?) That the bad company 
may lead you to do something which 
isn't socially acceptable. 

(What should you do if you were 
in the movies and you were the first. 
person to see smoke and fire?) Well 
my normal reaction would be to 
yell fire. But the thing I should do 
would be to inform the manager. 
(What do you think you would do?) 
I think I'd yell fire. (What do you 
think would be the consequences of 
that?) Cause a panic probably. 
(Then Fm not sure I understand 
what you are saying.) Well, then if 
I were to yell fire I might cause a 
panic and that wouldn’t be the best 
thing for me to do. The best thing 
for me to do would be to inform the 
manager in the theater and have 
him handle the situation. (You are 
telling me what your impulses would 
be, so to speak?) Yes. (And you are 


7. 


10. 


п. 
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further saying that you might act on 
that impulse?) Yes, that I might act 
on that impulse, (Do you think that 
in reality if you saw a fire in a the- 
ater you would yell fire?) I don't 
know it's... I'm wavering on the 
thing. 
(Why should people pay taxes?) 
The obvious answer is to support 
the government. (Are you implying 
there are other answers?) Well, 
that’s the only one I can think of 
right now. 
(What does this saying mean? 
Strike while the iron is hot?) Do 
something when you have the best 
chance of achieving it. 
(Why are child labor laws needed?) 
To protect the children from 
abuses. (What do you mean by 
that?) Well, in early days the chil- 
dren were worked for many hours 
at very poor conditions and they 
allowed no recreation or schooling 
and this had to be corrected and 
the child labor laws came into effect 
to correct this. 
(If you were lost in the forest in the 
daytime, how would you go about 
finding your way out?) Of course 
there is always the thing of finding 
the north side, the moss on the 
north side of the tree. But if he 
didn’t know what direction the forest 
it still wouldn't give you a 
great deal of help. Try to find a 
stream follow it down the stream. 
Wouldn't be too good to wander 
around too much, as you might be 
just winding around in circles, and 
get yourself more confused, morc 
lost than what you were in the 
first place. (What do you think you 
would do?) I think I would try to 
find a river or stream and follow 
it. (If you came across no stream, 
what would you do?) Just sit down 
and wait. 
(Why are people born deaf usually 
unable to talk?) Because they have 
never heard the spoken language. 
(Can you say any more about that?) 
Well, since they are born deaf they 
never heard anybody speak there- 
fore they never learned how to form 
the words or the symbols. 
(Why does land in the city cost 
more than land in the country?) 
Due to the population needs of the 
land there’s greater demand for land 
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in the city than there is in the 
country, 
12. (Why does the state require a li- 
cense in order to be married?) Well 
it's for better control over who is 
marrying who, and | guess that's 
about it. (Please say more about 
that, about having better control 
over who is marrying who.) Well it 
helps climinate bigamy or polygamy. 
And it, along with the license, it 
usually involves a blood test or 
other, some other test to determine 
the health, fitness of the person to 
be married. License guarantees over 
the age of the person who is mar- 
trying so that minors aren't married 
before ready to be married. Forced 
into sometimes slavery, 
(What does this saying mean: shal- 
low brooks are noisy?) Person with- 
out a great deal of knowledge makes 
more noise than а person with 
knowledge. 
(What does this saying mean: one 
swallow doesn't make a summer?) 
One good sign doesn't mean your 
whole fortune is changing. 


13. 


M. 


4. SIMILARITIES 


1. (In what way are an orange and a 
banana alike?) They are fruit. 

2. (In what way are a coat and a dress 
alike?) They are articles of clothing. 
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3. (In what way are 
alike?) They are tools 

4. (In what wav are a dog and a lion 

alike?) They are animals 

(In what way are north and west 

alike?) They are directions 

6. (In what way are an суе and à ear 
alike?) They are apparatus, 

7. (In what are air water 
alike?) They are clements of nature, 

8. (In what way 
alike?) They are household imple- 
ments, (What mean by 
household implements?) They are 
furnishings. 

9. (In what way are ап egg and а 

seed alike?) A new thi^: grows from 

both of them. 

(In what way aic 

statue alike?) They à 


an axe and а saw 


sensory 
and 


way 
are table and a chair 


do you 


хта and а 


works of art. 


H. (In what way are w. 4 and alcohol 
alike?) They are chemical com- 
pounds. 


12. (In what way are praise and pun- 
ishment alike?) They are forms of 
emotional behavior. (Say a little 
more about that please) They both 
are developed from some wpe of 
behavior on the part of the other 
person, the person that is not giving 
the praise or punishment; the per- 
son who is receiving it. 

(In what way are a fly and a tree 
alike?) They are both living. 
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XV. WATSON-GLASER TESTS ОЕ CRITICAL THINKING 
(Test 6) Wuat Do You Тніхк? 


In general the wages or salaries persons 
receive are a fair measure of the value 
to society of the service they render. 


1 would say in general that is true, 

but there are differences. Take a college 
professor who sees a very poor salary 
to the person who works on construction 
work, or something like that, may receive 
a higher pay than he does, I feel that 
the college professor's work is more im- 
portant to the whole society than the 
construction worker's work. In general 
1 would agree with the statement. 
Our government should adopt even more 
severely restricted immigration policy 
than the present one, so as to keep out 
almost all refugees from other countries, 
or any other foreigners from coming 
into the United States. 

I disagree. We are built upon immi- 
gration and restricting the people is 


showing a rather self complacent view 
of ourselves, where we are self satisfied 
and unwilling to help anybody else. 
Most labor strikes during receni year 
have been caused by radical agitators or 
the lack of understanding on the part 
of labor leaders of the problems of bust 
ness. 


I disagree. Labor businessmen wouldn't 
pay any more than they would neces- 
sarily have to for the labor union, And 
the labor leaders are just asking for а 
fair share of the productivity of the 
country. Of course they sometimes g0 
overboard in their demand but in gen- 
eral they are asking for a fair share 0 
the worker. 

During periods of large-scale unemploy- 
ment it is fair and just for the govern- 
ment to tax all the people in order t0 
provide public work jobs for those who 
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inem played, 

1 agree. Do you want to say why? 
The more employment you are able to 
ghc to the people the sooner you are 
able to come out of the period of de- 
presion and it is necessary to find work 
for the people unemployed who are 
otherwise, you may find yourself a revo- 
lutionary situation, The same that hap- 
pened in China, is danger of happening 
in some of the South American. coun- 
Latin American countries, 

\rgroes should be allowed to go to the 

ne theaters, hotels, and restaurants 10 
vhich white people go. 
they are human beings. 


Employers should not be required to 
contribute to old age and unemployment 
insurance for their workers. 

Well, 1 have ambiguous feelings about 
that, The workers are the ones to re- 
ceive the benefits from the old age pen- 
sion and I feel that they should con- 
tribute the most toward this, Still the 
employer receiving the benefits the per 
sons work while he employed him, he 
should be willing to contribute to some- 
thing towards retiring the old person, 
the retired worker, helping to support 
him. So in general I take it you agree? 
Yes. What is the source of your disagree- 
meni? Well, there is the feeling that the 
person should provide for himself, that 
the person should make some provision 
for his own retirement, You're suggesting 
maybe more than fifty fifty? Yea, 1 think 
that 75, 25, or something. I'm not sure 
what the percentage is now. 


tries 


1 agree. 


* The main purpose of religion is to try 


to spread its ideas among persons of 
other faiths. 

No, I disagree. I think that it should 
be to develop a stronger faith among 
those who believe in his own religion. I 
feel that—I disagree of the idea of send- 
ing missionaries to Africa, disrupting the 
religion that the people have found sat- 
isfactory through centuries and try (0 
bring the foreign or alien ideas to them. 
I disagree with that statement. 


- People who are on public relief should 


be deprived of the right to vote. 

1 disagree, They have the right to 
ty to determine what's going to be done 
about this country. They have to live 
in the country the same as the person 
that is working. They should have some 
Tight to say what is happening. 


23. 
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In the interest of our demo- 
cratic form of government, Communists 
should mot. be allowed to air their views 
by public speeches. 

14 ‚ because one of the basic 
things of oar form of democracy is (ree 
dom of aed Communis should 
be a frendom of speech as much as 
anybody ehe. 


Most persons who are unemployed ave 
willing and cager to work but cannot 
find jobs. 

1 think that most that are 
unemployed are willing to work if thev 
can find work, I think while they are 
unemployed they are more eager 10 work 
than they actually are when they have 
the jobs. 1 know when I've been un- 
employed I've always been more eager 
to find work when 1 was to do the work 
after I wanted to achieve the job. 


. Since many people have made wunintelli- 


gent choices in electing government offi- 
cials, elections by the people should be 
discarded as a method of choosing the 
country’s leaders, 

І disagree with that, It would develop 
into a dictatorship with probably a her- 
editary dictatorship and I think the peo- 
ple should be better educated and in- 
formed about the issues and the per- 
sonalitics of the various people who are 
running for office. But 1 feel that the 
elected system is the best one still that 
we have, 


Fascists have a right to air their opin- 
ions by public s, es. 

Well, if I'm going to give the com- 
munists the right to do it ГИ have to 
give the Fascist the right too, | gues. 
So that you agree with that? | agree 
with that there's reservation. Tell me 
about the reservation. The Fascist make 
no bones about wanting a dictatorship. 
The communists from what we know 
about them have a dictatorship, bur 
the basic principles behind their idea 
is the developing and withering away 
of the state and whereas the Fascist 
want to make the state all powerful and 
want to direct and regulate the lives of 
all the people. in the state. I have to 
give them the right to speak but I dis- 

with their ideas. So of the two 
you dislike the Fascist more? 1 dislike 
the Fascist more. 
In the United States, all persons have 
an equal opportunity for as much edu- 
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cation as they are intellectually able to 
acquire. 

I disagree. There's the financial obli- 
gations and social pressures on some 
people to go out and work and not be 
able to obtain the schooling they would 
like. I disagree with that. 


25. Jews have contributed much to the world 
in science, music, art, philosophy, and 


practically every other worth-while field 
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of human endeavor. 

I agree. The Jews have worked hard 
and I've always felt that it was a basic 
feeling of inferiority on the part of the 
Jews that they felt that they had to 
excel and were willing to work a little 
bit harder than the Protestants or Cath- 
olics in trying to prove themselves a 
little bit better. I think they have con- 
tributed out of their proportion to the 
sciences particularly. 


XVI. TESTS ОЕ JUDGMENT AND THINKING? 


1. The minimum age for the United 
States President which is set by the 
Constitution at 35 years should be 
raised to 50 years. What do you think? 

I disagree, I think that a young man who 
is involved in the world situation is going 
to have to live in it longer just as capable 
of handling politics as an older man. 


2. A college education will greatly 
improve almost amy person's intelli- 
gence. What do you think? 

I don't think it improves their intelligence, 
it improves their knowledge. There's the 
issue with the semantics with the word in- 
telligence, I think that the person has the 
basic intelligence even if he has never gone 
beyond the first grade, he can still be a bas- 
ically intelligent person. And have the here- 
ditary environments behind him, but he just 
hasn't had the chance to develop this in- 
telligence. (Kind of an inborn capacity?) I 


think that it is an inborn capacity to acquire 
knowledge. 


3. Auto licenses in this state ought to 
be limited to individuals who can 
pass a psychiatric screening examina- 
tion and who have no police record. 
What do you think? 


I disagree with that. I think passing a 
psychiatric examination might be good but 
to set up this examination, what is it to de- 
termine? We have physical fitness tests now. 
I think that they could be Strengthened and 
licensing the people should be done a little 
more discreetly than it is now. As for mak- 
ing people pass a psychiatric examination, 
and then for those with no police record, 


° Questions 8 and 9 of this series are taken 
from Tsedek’s “Test of Moral Judgment.” 
(See Journal of Nervous and Mental Dis- 
eases, 1960, Vol. 180, No. 4, 278-285). The 
remaining items are my own, based on 
Tsedek’s original idea. 


does that necessarily mean one drunk arrest 
or does it. mean a conviction of a. felony or 
even with a conviction of a felony there is 
many types of crimes that would never be 
committed where the use of an automobile 
would be necessary, and I don't feel that it 
would be right to deprive these people of 
driving. 


4. Statutory rape, where a female 
under age willingly participates in 
sexual intercourse, should not be 
classified as a punishable crime. What 
do you think? 

I disagree. If the person is very young and 
might very well be just exploring sex, the 
adult should know better to misuse the young 
child, I think that a 16, 17 or 18 year old, 
where they are prosecuted for it or not, that 
should be possibly be considered a crime, 
but for a 10 or 12 year old to indulge in 
sex, I feel it should still be a crime. (The 
present age is 18, so that you are in à sense 
you're not agreeing or disagreeing, yous 
making it a matter of degree) Yes. (How 
would you feel in relation to this at 18 yous 
of age?) I don’t feel that should be a a 
if they participate willingly. (Where woulc 
you set it?) I probably would set it at 15. 
(You would then disagree perhaps vith ino 
law as presently stated and modify it by 1€ 
setting the age?) Yes, that's what I'd do. 


5. Homosexuality between two adult 
partners should be a serious crime. 
What do you think? 

I disagree. With two adults who know what 
they are doing and are willing to participate 
in it, no force involved, I don't think it 
should be considered a crime at all. 


6. The registration of previously ar- 
rested sex offenders is a good law. 
What do you think? 


I disagree. I don't sce that it accomplishes 


„ә 
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anything, except possible persecution on the 
part of the police for these people who have 
been arrested gives the occasional sex crime, 
and it may give the police a lead to people 
who have committed similar types of crimes, 
but 1 don't think that it is enough of a bene- 
fit to justify stigmatizing the people with 
this registration law. 


7. There are no criminals, there are 
only neurotics. We need hospitals and. 
clinics, not prisons. What do you 
think? 

I disagree. I think there are some people 
who are basically criminal. They may be 
neurotic but they won't benefit from a hos- 
pital situation. I think they should benefit 
more from a penal type of situation then 
they would from hospitalization. (How would 
you distinguish, and from what basis would 
you distinguish these two types) Well, 
I think that most criminals are first arrested 
should be possibly sent to a hospital, the 
first time. For maybe even the second time. 
But if there are continual habitual crim- 
inals and refuse to benefit by the hospitali- 
zation, the only other alternative is to put 
them into a penal situation. (A criminal 
is a person who breaks the law?) Yes. (Let's 
say that there is a law against homosexuality 
between two adult partners, An individual 
is apprehended in relation to this law. He's 
taken the first time to a hospital according 
to what you said. And he is released. He is 
taken the second time to a hospital and he 
is released. And he continues this mode of 
response and he is apprehended the third 
ume. Would you then send him to prison?) 
Well, I think if he is a foolish enough fel- 
low to allow himself to be caught. He can 
conduct his homosexuality in such a way, 
he will never be caught or apprehended, and 
about the only times that a homosexual is 
ever caught or apprehended, is when he is 
displaying himself in public or in a rest- 
room or a movie theater, and when he is 
being indiscreet about his homosexuality. I 
think that type of person possibly should 
be punished for indiscretion. If he hasn't 
learned the first two times then—I think that 
With some people the hospital situation is 
more of a play situation, then anything else. 
(A play situation, in what way?) Where they 
have managed to beat the rap and they spend 
4 short time in the hospital, get out, and 
hàve no intentions of trying to actually 
change their way of living. 


8. A hospital is built in two sections. 
ne for patients who were curable 
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and the other is for those who were 
incurable. A lot of attention is given 
to the first, the second is neglected. 
What do you think of this idea? 

Why, I believe in mercy killing and I feel 
if the case is incurable that the best thing 
might be to put them out of their misery in- 
stead of lingering on. I don't feel a hospital 
situation, if they are in a hospital, that 
they should be neglected. But I can't see 
wasting a great deal of time and effort on a 
person that is incurable, (Give some ex- 
amples, what you have in mind when you 
talk of incurable situations) A case where 
cancer had progressed through the lungs 
where a hydrocephalic or a microcephalic 
person, a mongoloid. 


9. In a barracks a theft has been com- 
mitted. It has not been possible to 
find the guilty person. However, the 
commander of the barracks decides 
to punish one person out of ten. What 
do you think of this decision? 

I don't agree with it. I feel that you're pun- 
ishing innocent people. The guilty one has a 
90 per cent chance of going free, compared to 
a 10 per cent chance of being caught. If 
he is going to punish one out of every 10 
there will probably be a number of pcople 
who are going to be punished, even if they 
do catch the guilty one, will be also punished 
unjustly. It might tend to discourage further 
theft in the barracks. The Germans used the 
method for underground activities, punishing 
large groups to get up the culprit in the act, 
hoping to discourage underground activity. 
10. Imagine if you will a watch, 
which has these characteristics: it is 
completely round, the knob for wind- 
ing is directly in the center in the 
back of the watch. There is no second 
hand. The minute hand and the hour 
hand are both luminous and at each 
hour point there is a dot which is 
luminous. An individual has this time 
piece and falls asleep in a completely 
dark room. He then awakens and has 
no way of knowing how long he has 
slept. He can look at the watch and 
see the hour points and he can see the 
hour hand and the minute hand, The 
question is, how could he tell the 
time? 

Does he have the watch on his hand? 
No, it's on the table somewhere or it's 
under his pillow.) He would have to wait for 
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a couple of minutes to tell in which direc- 
tion the minute hand is traveling and be 
able to identify the top from the bottom of 
the thing, and then he would be able to 
relate the points to numerals on the watch. 
(Im not quite clear about one aspect of 
what you said, I understand he waits a few 
minutes and sees in what direction the min- 
ute hand was moving, but how would he tell 
the top from the bottom?) He'd have to 
make some—he wouldn't be able to tell if it 
were actually approaching hour or going 
away from the hour, say 3 o'clock or 1 
o'clock when it got both hand up together. 
Wouldn't be able to tell which hour it was, 
he would have to make some judgment on 
time about how long he slept. (So to speak 
thats the problem. Let's say he was given 
a pill and he doesn't know if he awakened 
an hour later or 20 hours later). I'm drawing 
myself a watch first and trying to place the 
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hands on it, but—. (Let me ask a second 
question. How many different ways could he 
be wrong? It's a totally dark room, but let's 
say there is a two-way intercomm system, 
and someone says what time do you think 
it is according to that watch. He says I 
think that it's, and he says what he thinks. 
The person says no that's not right, and says 
try again. He says if that's not right then I 
think it's this; How many ways could he 
be wrong?) There would be 12 possibilities 
there, quarter to 3, quarter to 4, quarter to 
5. (So your answer to how many different 
ways he could be wrong would be what?) 
12 different ways, unless you want to count 
the afternoon too, it's 24, (Say more about 
that.) Well, he could guess it was 1 o'clock 
in the morning and it could be | o'clock in 
the afternoon, still be wrong on the thing, 
but that makes 24 possibilities of being 
wrong. 


Judgments of Intellectual Level from 
Various Features of the Rorschach 
Including Vocabulary ` 


HANNAH S. Davis 
Lynchburg Training School and Hospital 


Colony 


Since Rorschach’s (1942) original 
work, which included studies of the 
relationship between intelligence and 
responses given to the ink blots, there 
have been many studies on this as- 
pect of the Rorschach technique. 
In general, subsequent investigations 
have tended to support one or more 
of Rorschach’s (1942) postulations, 
but there have been relatively few 
studies which have attempted to in- 
vestigate the influence of factors, not 
necessarily a part of the Rorschach 
technique, on the judgments of clini- 
cians. One aim of the present study 
Was to investigate the effect of ex- 
pressed vocabulary on the judgments. 
A similar study was published by 
Trier (1958) after the present investi- 
gation was partially completed. 


The present study was undertaken 
to investigate the ability of clinical 
psychologists to estimate intellectual 
level from total verbatim Rorschach 
protocols, from Rorschach profiles, 
and from lists of words used by sub- 
jects in giving their responses. The 
investigator postulated that judges 
could estimate intelligence from any 
of the three protocols selected for this 
study and that they would estimate 
intelligence with significantly better 
accuracy from the total record than 
from either the profile or the vocabu- 
lary alone. 

PROCEDURE 


Ке Stanford - Binet Intelligence 
cale was administered to a sufficient 


1 
Based оп а doctoral dissertation submitted 
© ‘Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Under the direction of a committee com- 
ie of Rosalea A. Schonbar, chairman, 
zr e F. Shaffer, Edward J. Shoben, Jr» 

Maurice H. Fouracre. 


, Virginia 


number of white subjects between the 
ages of 16 and 25 to obtain a sample 
of 70 whose IQ's were rectangularly 
distributed through seven 10-point IQ 
intervals from 40-49 to 100-109, In- 
dividuals with known psychopathol- 
ogy other than mental deficiency were 
excluded. 

The Rorschach, which was adminis- 
tered within a few days after the psy- 
chometric, was tape recorded and a 
verbatim transcription made, After 
the record was scored by a team of 
three psychologists, a profile, which 
included not only the usual psycho- 

am and ratios, but a tabulation of 
the location, determinants, and con- 
tent for the responses was prepared. 
Alphabetized lists of words were pre- 
pared from the verbatim Rorschach 

rotocol. 

The sample was divided into three 
groups, each covering the entire range 
of intelligence. Three post-doctoral 
psychologists? were prepared to judge 
the total Rorschach records from one 
third of the sample, the profiles from 
the second third, and the vocabulary 
lists from a remaining third, Each 
was asked to place a check mark be- 
side the interval in which he felt the 
subject’s IQ would fall on a rating 
scale, which showed intervals from 
30-39 to 110-119. 

Preliminary training and investiga- 


2 The author is indebted to Dr. Frank P. Har- 
desty, College of the City of New York and 
Mrs. Frank P. Hardesty, Psychiatric Insti- 
tute, New York, for their help in scoring. 

3 The investigator is indebted to Dr. Mary 
Martha Murphy, Southside Area Counseling 
Center, Petersburg, Virginia, Dr. Harry 
Platt, Devereux Schools, Devon, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Dr, Edward Stull, Southbury 
Training School, Southbury, Connecticut, 
who acted as judges. 
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tion of agreement among the judges 
were necessary because no two psy- 
chologists would judge the same ma- 
terial. The judges estimated the in- 
telligence from sample protocols until 
their estimates on 10 records showed 
correlations significant at the .01 level 
and по significant differences in 
means. 


RESULTS 


Correlations between the Binet IQ's 
and the estimates of the judges for 
the three kinds of material were com- 
puted and are shown in Table I. The 
participating judges were able to esti- 
mate the intellectual level of the sub- 
jects from the total Rorschach record, 
the vocabulary lists and the profile. 


"TABLE I—Correlations between the 
Judges’ Estimates and IQ's 


Total 
Judge record Profile Vocabulary 
Judge I оки 66** 18308 
Judge II 16817 507% „55% 
Judge II uote м” It 
All Judges WOt* 959% а ече 


*Significant at the .025 level. 
**Significant at the .01 level. 


Partial correlations between the I 
and the judgments of the total Ror- 
schach record with the correlations be- 
tween IQ and (a) profile judgments 
held constant (rry), (b) vocabulary 
judgments held constant (гуру), and 
(c) both profile and vocabulary judg- 
ments held constant (ryppy) were 
computed and the results are shown 
in Table II. 


. As Table II indicates, the correla- 
tion of IQ and total record judgments 
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was reduced to a greater degree when 
vocabulary judgments were held con- 
stant than when profile judgments 
were held constant. For the com- 
bined judges the correlation between 
intelligence and judgments remained 
significant even when both profile and 
vocabulary judgments were held con- 
stant, indicating there is something in 
the Rorschach technique not meas- 
ured by the psychogram or vocabu- 
lary lists. The correlation of .35 is, 
however, of only theoretical interest 
since it would have по predictive 
value. 

When the means of the judgments 
on each type of material were com- 
pared with the mean of the criterion, 
no significant differences were found. 
When the judgments were tabulated 
and compared by intervals, however, 
gross misjudgments were seen. For ex- 
ample, judgments of protocols from 
subjects with IQ's within the 80-89 
interval ranged from 50-59 to 100-119. 
The data of the present study fol- 
lowed a typical pattern with few esti- 
mates at the extreme ends of distribu- 
tion, reflecting a tendency for the 
judges to overestimate those of low 
intellectual level and to underestimate 
those of relatively high intellectual 
level. The judgments did not cluster 
around the mean interval of 70-79 but 
instead the mode fell within the 50-59 
interval. Although reversals were 
noted there seemed to be an increase 
in variability of judgments as the 
IQ's of the subjects increased. 

Discussion or RESULTS 


Two separate aspects of the results 
must be considered: (a) The degree 


Taste II—Partial Correlations of IQ and Total Record Judgment 
Hannah S. Davis 


Correlations 


Grou 
А р 
Tit J6** 
Titp Ges 
Tity 30 
Trepy 34 


*Significant at the .05 level. 
**Significant at the 01 level. 


Material of subjects by groups 


Combined 


Group Group 
B E groups 
68** 59** UTE 
49 A4* EM 
19 33 4o* 
—08 31 35** 


HaNsaH S. Davis 


of accuracy reflected in the correla- 
tions which are significantly better 
than chance and (b) the absolute 
value of the correlations and the gross 
misjudgments of certain protocols. 
The significantly high correlations 
suggest accuracy sufficient to consider 
either the Rorschach or appraisal of 
vocabulary as useful screening tools 
or supplements to formal measures of 
intelligence. On the other hand, the 
absolute values of the correlations, ac- 
counting as they do for 50% or less 
of the variance, and the observed 
range of estimates for individuals 
within a single IQ interval lead to the 
conclusion that prediction of any in- 
dividual's intelligence from any of the 
measures studied would be hazardous. 

The reasons for the misjudgments 
were not investigated but it seems 
likely that some subjects can demon- 
strate. their true ability more ade- 
quately when dealing with unstruc- 
tured and culture free material than 
they can in a formal intelligence test 
and that others cannot. The evidence 
[rom the study is not sufficiently con- 
clusive to suggest that clinicians dis- 
continue their usual practice of not- 
ing discrepancies among the results 
of various techniques and giving 
thoughtful consideration to possible 
reasons for them. 


SUMMARY 
Verbatim Rorschach records ob- 
tained from a sample of 70 subjects 
whose ІО'ѕ were rectangularly dis- 
tributed through 10-point intervals 
from 40-49 to 100-109. From the tran- 
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scribed records two other sets of ma- 
terial, the profile and vocabulary lists, 
were prepared. Three post-doctoral 
psychologists, after a preliminary 
training period to investigate and im- 
prove their agreement with each 
other, estimated intelligence from the 
three types of material. A statistical 
comparison of the returned judg- 
ments with the criterion indicated 
that all judges were able to estimate 
the intelligence of the subjects from 
the three kinds of material with ac- 
curacy significantly better than 
chance. Estimates from the total rec- 
ord and vocabulary showed a signifi- 
cantly greater relationship than did 
those from the profile, and partial cor- 
relations indicated that vocabulary 
contributed substantially more to the 
record than did the profile. Although 
the mean IQ for the total sample did 
not differ significantly from the means 
of the estimates, comparisons within 
intervals revealed serious discrepan- 
cies. 


It was concluded that either the 
total Rorschach record or expressed 
vocabulary were useful supplements 
to formal measures of intelligence, but 
that none of the material studied 
could be used for valid prediction in 
individual cases. 
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The concept of affective function- 
ing is central in any clinical evalua- 
tion and in most research in the area 
of personality dynamics; its study is 
indispensable to thorough under- 
standing of normal and pathological 
development, impulse and fantasy life, 
ego strength and the defense mech- 
anisms: these can be only partly un- 
derstood when viewed in isolation 
from the affective working of the in- 
dividual. Nor can we comprehend 
affective functioning by itself; the 
consideration of emotional aspects of 
the personality has to take place in re- 
lation to affect-managing operations. 
As yet we know little of how the nor- 
mally growing organism achieves emo- 
tional maturity, and we have but a 
few working hypotheses concerning af- 
fective integration gone awry in the 
child. 

Individual differences in these re- 
spects present us with a panorama of 
variety: some children are easily 
aroused into feeling states and may or 
may not counterbalance this propen- 
sity with managing, controlling, and 
regulating operations. Other children 
are slow to become emotional, play- 
ing their affective life “close to the 
chest,” or else they subject affective 
experience and its expression to such 
a heavy load of management and con- 
trol that little luster of feeling ap- 
pears from behind the shadows cast 
by defenses, 


* This research was conducted under USPHS 
support (M-2638-A). The first author served 
as principal investigator. This is part of a 
larger project for the development of the 
Children’s Insight Test for clinical and re- 
search purposes. The authors wish to thank 


Dr. Donald W, Fiske for his help as con- 
sultant. 


The complexity of affective phen- 
omena is fully mirrored in the elab- 
orateness of theory (Rapaport, 1953). 
But we are here focusing on problems 
of reliability of assessment, as seen 
through the Children's Insight Test. 
A previous publication (Engel, 1958a) 
introduced the Children's Insight Test 
as a verbal projective test for children 
between six and twelve years of age, 
presented the beginning of methodo- 
logical research, and showed that the 
test is sensitive to changes that take 
place during the first few months of 
psychotherapy. 

The Children's Insight Test was 
developed after the model of the Sar- 
gent Insight "Test for adults (Sargent, 
1944, 1953) .2 The rationale calls for 
the presentation of "armatures. Ar 
matures are simple problem situats 
that one might face in everyday li с 
They are barrenly and simply state, 
and the child is asked to tell what t 
child portrayed might do and feels 
For example: A boy came home jo 
school and found that his dog "m 
away. What did he do? How did he 
feel? It is not assumed that there n a 
one-to-one relationship between the 
responses and overt behavior, but 1t E 
assumed that the response will теа 
the ways in which the child discharge 
and manages his feelings. The 4 
sponse is thought to represent à a 
ple of the unique, pervasive, а 


2. z ife g 
characteristic features of affective lif 


Although the armatures deal Me 
children in relation to a numba 
widely divergent situations involving: 


RICE "n А H the 
*The Insight Test gains its title Pon 
directions to adult subjects, who are Á 


f wg ur 
to show their “insight into human nat 
as they respond, 


1 
| 
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for example, mother, father, teacher, 
friend, aggression, and narcissistic in- 
jury, it should be pointed out that in 
their varied content the armatures are 
based on the same formal structure: 
an immediate problem demands solu- 
tion in the setting of an emotionally 
toned situation. (In only one of the 
thirtcen armatures is the affect clearly 
indicated, and the affect is the prob- 
lem: 4 boy had a teacher whom he 
didn't like at all.) 

Not only is the formal element em- 
phasized in the construction of the 
armatures, but also the method of an- 
alysis of the responses focuses almost 
exclusively on formal aspects. Accord- 
ing to Insight Test rationale (Sar- 
gent, 1953; Engel, 1958b) the re- 
sponses are viewed as containing evi- 
dences of affect discharge and of af- 
fect management and control, as well 
as signs of pathological thinking. Af- 
fect (4) may be discharged in action 
(а), in manifest feeling (m), or in 
latent feeling (la). These formal as- 
pects may be paired with one of 
twelve feeling-content categories such 
as evasion, hostility, affection, frustra- 
поп. Affect-managing operations are 
represented by the total D score and 
may take the form of evaluative re- 
sponse (Ev), fantasy elaborations 
(E), or delaying and qualifying 
(Q). 

Instances of maladaptive, patho- 
logic ideation (M) are, for example, 
loss of distance through personaliza- 
tion (PP), irrelevant feeling expres- 
sion (lr), or lack of solution (0 Sol). 
The scoring system of the Children’s 
Insight Test has been more fully elab- 
orated elsewhere (Engel, 1958a,b) . Of 
chief interest are the total A and D 
and M scores, the proportions that 
^, m, and la contribute to 4, the 
proportions that Ev, El, and Q con- 
tribute to D, as well as 4 and D in 
relationship to each other (A/D). 

Although the reliability of the Sar- 
gent Insight Test has been explored 
(Fassett, 1948; Sargent, 1953), we 
Could not generalize to the children's 
test for obvious reasons. Consequent- 
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ly, we approached the reliability prob- 
lem from three vantage points: inter- 
scorer agreement, split-halt and re- 
test reliability. 


INTERSCORER AGREEMENT 


An earlier publication (Engel, 
1958a) reported the interscorer agree- 
ment based on the independent scor- 
ing of 31 records by two judges. The 
statistics were based on work con- 
ducted in the preliminary stages of 
the research, immediately following 
the initial adaptation of the Sargent 
Insight Test for work with children. 
Changes in the definitions of the Sar- 
gent categories were already com- 
pleted before initial work on reliabil- 
ity began, but no formal presentation 
of these changes had been made. 

Since then, The Manual for the 
Clinical Use of the Children's Insight 
Test saw completion, and it became 
of interest to test the interscorer reli- 
ability of the scoring system again, 
this time with another judge serving 
as co-scorer. In both reliability 
studies, the one preceding and the 
one following the completion of the 
Manual, the [he author served as one 
of the scorers, and in both instances 
she co-scored with advanced graduate 
students in clinical psychology, who 
served as research assistants. While 
the first assistant scorer learned the 
method of analysis of Children's In- 
sight Test records by word of mouth, 
the second assistant was given the 
Manual to aid him in learning the 
scoring system. Personal communica- 
tion about scores in the learning 
phase was of course not entirely aban- 
doned. 

Once the second assistant felt secure 
in his understanding of scoring, 15 rec- 
ords were pulled from the normative 
sample of N 130. These records: had 
never before been used for any an- 
alysis and were awaiting scoring in 
preparation of setting up norms. The 
author and the second assistant then 
scored the records independently and 
correlated their results. 

It is important to point out that in 
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contrast to the records on which the 
first interscorer reliability study was 
based, the fifteen records in the second 
study were given by unselected Kan- 
sas school children, The thirty-one 
records of the first study were given by 
eleven school children, ten delinquent 
boys, and ten out-patient clinic chil- 
dren. In other words, the data for 
the first study comes from a more 
heterogeneous source than the data 
for the second study. Thus, the first 
and the second interscorer reliability 
studies differ in several ways: source 
of data, availability of formally ex- 
pressed scoring criteria (Manual), 
and unassessed personality differences 
between the two assistants. Table I 
presents the results of both interscorer 
reliability studies. 


TABLE I Interscorer Reliability in 
Children’s Insight Test Analysis Based 
on Independent Scoring of Two 
Judges. 


(product-moment correlations) 


1958 1959 
Scores N=31 N=15. 

A/D Bex 33+ 

A pee one 

A g5** 97** 

mh 80** 96* * 

14% 32 79059 

D .90* * .90* * 
Ev% 22 .60* 

Elo, d bd 80** 

Q% 5772 86** 

M 86** 94** 


{This correlation was raised to .60* when 
calculations were performed without includ- 
ing one child's record in which a word not 
covered by the Manual was frequently used, 


creating more than the usual amount of 
disagreement on A/D. 


**Significant beyond .001 level. 
"Significant beyond .05 level. 


On the whole it seems that the sec- 
ond interscorer reliability study was 
an improvement over the first one; the 
agreement concerning most scoring 
categories rose considerably. To what 
extent the increased correlations are 
due to the availability of the Manual 
cannot be ascertained, since the chil- 
dren in the second study were suffi- 
ciently free of pathology to not be pa- 
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tients. Yet, the second study was at 
least to some extent a test of the clar- 
ity of the Manual, and we can say with 
some certainty that the Manual is at 
least as good as, if not better than, 
personal communication for impart- 
ing the scoring system of the Chil- 
dren's Insight Test, or that it takes 
the place of much personal instruction 
adequately enough. The second relia- 
bility study helped to clarify some mis- 
understandings in the Manual. These 
flaws in the Manual did not seem to 
affect the scores on the lower level of 
the scoring hierarchy, but showed up 
in an exaggerated fashion in A/D.* 

It will be noticed that A and D are 
more reliable than any of their com- 
ponents. This was to be expected, 
particularly since the component 
scores are here expressed in per 
centages. 


SPLIT-HALF RELIABILITY 


As mentioned earlier, the armatures 
of the Children’s Insight Test were 


з We became aware that certain scores of the 
Children’s Insight Test behave most union 
tunately when used in the form of RS 
above and beyond the usual difficulties wit x 
ratios that are often pointed out (Amas 
tasi, 1954). Ev is such a score. Since it bor 
tures pat, culturally ready-made раа 
as well as expressions that represent Sup 
ego enlistment ("all things come to those 
who wait... ”; “he shouldn’t do that. - n 
"that isn't nice . . . ”), we see far less. is 

this score than, for example, Q, b 
stands for delaying, modifying expres 
or El, which represents fantasy elal a 
tions. Thus, a D score en be made Be "n 
тоз some El, and perhaps o! , 
оке Evo, ЕІ9, and Q% woud 
be of realistic size. But, should the D 100 
sist of one Ev only, the Ev% would be fue 

which figure would stand or fall on 

presence of the single Ev. It may NE a 
that the 1958 interscorer reliability Ба 
for Ev% (.22) reflects such spurious Уа 
tion, rendering the extent of improve! 1958 
in the reliability of scoring between Dd 
and 1959 misleading. Because of a nu y 
of similar considerations, we began to 3d 
more heavily on the use of raw so n 
stead of percentages, realizing that In stil 
individual case the percentages may ш 
be of value. The interscorer agreemen fol 
a, m, la, Ev, El, and Q in 1959 was as e 
lows: 98, .95, .82, 91, .98, and .93, resp 
tively. 
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designed to present the child with 
widely divergent problem situations. 
In view of this, it was of interest to at 
least estimate the extent to which the 
armatures are or are not similar in the 
response categories they elicit. Al- 
though the number of ways in which 
a set of armatures can be divided for 
a split-half study are numerous, it was 
felt that one attempt in this direction 
might give a fair index of the inter- 
nal consistency of the test. 

For this purpose, all armatures of 
the Children’s Insight Test were ad- 
ministered at the same time to a group 
of 32 third-grade pupils. Since one of 
the armatures was constructed to differ 
from the other twelve not only in con- 
tent of problem but also formally 
(being the only one where the prob- 
lem is having a feeling), this arma- 
ture was then left out of the analysis. 
The rest of the set was randomly 
divided into two halves, with six ar- 
matures in each. Randomization was 
done to minimize the effects due to 
sequence of administration; i.e, the 
effect of one armature upon response 
to the next one. 


Taste II The Internal Consistency of 
the Children’s Insight Test (Estimated 
from Spearman-Brown formula from 
correlations between separate halves, 
N 32, third grade pupils) 


Scores T 

A get 

a AAR 

m .80** 

la bee 

D EYE 
Ev 28 

El 105 8% 

Q .80** 

M .88** 


**Significant beyond .001 level. 


Table II represents the results of 
the split-half study, following the ap- 
Plication of the Spearman-Brown for- 
mula, 
, The relatively low. internal con- 
олу of Ev (.28) reflects the fact 

at one armature tends to elicit re- 
‘Ponses of the Ev type more than the 
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other armatures do. (4 boy saw an- 
other boy beat up a smaller boy.) 


Rerest RELIABILITY 


Several choices were open to rule 
out the memory factor in the evalua- 
tion of the stability of the responses 
over time. The possibility of develop- 
ing an alternate form of the test 
seemed least feasible. However, since 
the internal consistency of the test was 
already strongly indicated, at least if 
the separate halves arrived at in the 
split-half study were maintained, we 
proceeded as follows: one half of the 
armatures was administered at one 
time to 18 third graders, while 16 
third graders were given the other half 
of the armatures. Two weeks later the 
procedure was reversed so that in the 
end all 34 children had received the 
entire test with no armature admin- 
istered more than once. 

This is similar to the procedure for 
obtaining Cronbach's coefficient of 
stability and equivalence (Cronbach, 
1949). This time the subjects were 
urban Negro children.* 

It should be pointed out that in our 
design not only could the memory 
factor be ruled out, but also the evalu- 
ation of the test-retest reliability was 
conducted under conditions minimal- 
ly favoring stability, since all the un- 
reliability of split-half was expected 
to be reflected in the retest. 

The scores from the two separate 
testing (in separate halves) were 
then correlated for each group, and 
the average of the r's was found by 
way of z transformations. 

From these r's between halves, cor- 
relations between hypothetical par- 
allel forms of twelve armatures each 
were estimated by the Spearman- 
Brown formula. Table III shows the 


results. 


DISCUSSION 


The interscorer agreement obtained 
in the present study (Table I) is quite 


i The authors thank the Chicago Board of 
Education for its permission to conduct 
testing in Pershing School, Chicago, Illinois. 
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in agreement with similar findings 
with other projective tests in which 
the method of analysis attempts to 
capture formal as opposed to content 
aspects of responses. Eight out of ten 
of our correlations were above .80 
once the scoring system was stabilized 
in the Manual. This compares well 
with results from two judges of 40 
Rorschach records at age six and seven, 
where correlations ranged from .79 to 
.98, some of the variables having been 
scored with the help of statistically 
determined lists (Ames, Learned, Met- 
raux, and Walker, 1957). The inter- 
scorer agreement on the Children’s 
Insight Test also compares favorably 
with interjudge reliability on the 
CAT, where 92% to 99% agreement 
was found on scoring categories by 
Rosenblatt (1959). According to one 
reviewer (Jensen, 1959) estimates of 
interscorer agreement on the TAT 
range from .54 to .91, with an average 
of .77. 

The interscorer correlations tell us 
only that we have the sine qua non of 
a reliable projective test; the split- 
half correlations are more centrally 
relevant. If we consider these only 
from the standpoint of the widely 
divergent content of the armatures, 
they are exceedingly high. But if we 
recall that the armatures are similar 
in their form and that the method of 
analysis also focuses on formal aspects, 


Taste III The Stability of the Chil- 
dren's Insight Test over Time (Pre- 
dicted Correlations between ‘Two 
Twelve-armature Halves as Estimated 
from Correlations between Separate 


Halves Administered Two Weeks 
Apart, N 34, Third Grade Pupils) 
Scores T 

A 91** 
а Eeto ai 
m ТОЖ 
la 29 

D 190% 
Ev 85** 
El 4** 
Q E 

M ТЕЖ 


**Significant beyond .001 level. 
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the high 7% only underline the ex- 
pected. For example, two widely di- 
vergent acts of tenderness are scored 
in the same way if they both involve 
motoric expression or if they both in- 
volve latent expression of feeling. 
Similarly, diverse kinds of modifica- 
tions will be scored in the same way 
(Q) if they represent the presence of 
temporal delay. Thus, the split-half 
correlations carry the implication that 
there is a great deal of consistency in 
these formal aspects of affective func- 
tioning across seemingly heterogen- 
eous situations. 

Because of the cultural-racial dif 
ferences between the children on 
whose responses Tables II and III are 
based (small town white and metro- 
politan Negro respectively) , no direct 
comparison of internal consistency 
and retest (2 weeks between separate 
halves) is possible. : 

Focusing on the retest results agam 
suggests high stability. Six of nine cor- 
relations are above .80. We used à 
counterbalanced design, and no child 
received the same armature twice. 
Memory factors and the effect of se 
quence cannot account for the sta 
bility. Among the studies that inves- 
tigated the reliability of projective 
tests with children, Swift's work with 
the Rorschach (1944) is relevant here 
since she has data bearing on the rê- 
test when the memorial factor can be 
assessed. She used pre-school children 
as subjects. Her results show that 51% 
of responses on two testings were iden- 
tical, yet when the Behn Rorschach 
was interpolated on the seventh day o 
a thirty-day span, the reliabilities b 
tween the first Rorschach and the 
Behn Rorschach were in many cases 
as high or higher than the retest 7 
liabilities of the Rorschach. Out 0 
ten Rorschach variables three We 
above .80 and nine were above a 
The results with the Children's Insight 
Test compare well with this. 

It has been shown that considerable 
stability of affective functioning €* 
ists in a projective test for children 
which, in its construction and ratio? 


re? 
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ale, emphasizes the formal aspects of 
emotional functioning. Although the 
stability of interpretations derived 
from the Children’s Insight Test re- 
mains to be substantiated, it is never- 
theless possible to bring our results 
into relation to some issues raised by 
Fiske and Van Buskirk (1959) regard- 
ing this problem. Dealing with sen- 
tence completion data, these authors 
have concluded that “ . . . one proto- 
col differs in manifest content so much 
from other protocols of the same $ 
that its interpretation will frequently 
resemble the interpretations of his 
other protocol less than it resembles 
interpretations for other Ss" (p. 180). 
This finding raised the question: 
"...if manifest content changes . . - 
does the personality picture inherent 
in the protocol also change from one 
time to the next, or does the same 
picture emerge from two protocols 
even though their manifest content is 
different?" (p. 177). Our data suggest 
the possibility that the amount of sta- 
bility or variability found in projec- 
tive material may well be largely a 
function of the level of approach, and 
the hypothesis arises: other factors 
being equal, the more the test ration- 
ale and the method of analysis ignore 
content in favor of formal aspects, the 
more stable the personality picture 
that emerges. 


SUMMARY 


_ The reliability of the Children’s In- 
sight Test was investigated from three 
vantage points: interscorer, split-half 
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and test-retest with different halves. 
Correlations in all three areas compare 
favorably with figures for other pro- 
jective tests. The relevance of the re- 
sults to some issues of projective test- 
ing was indicated. 
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Studies in Vicariousness: The Effect of Immobilization on Rorschach 
Movement Responses’ 


ALFRED E. GOLDMAN 
Norristown State Hospital 


The construct of vicarious channel- 
ization as developed in the sensory- 
tonic field theory of perception (Wer- 
ner & Wapner, 1949; 1952) states that 
available energy may be released 
through different channels, Applied 
to physical mobility and perception 
of motion, vicariousness would be ex- 
pressed in the hypothesis that as physi- 
cal mobility is inhibited, the percep- 
tion of motion is facilitated. 

This relationship has been found 
tenable in a variety of experimental 
conditions in which the motor inhi- 
bition was imposed and maintained 
voluntarily (Meltzoff, Singer & Kor- 
chin, 1953; Singer, Meltzoff & Gold- 
man, 1952). 


In the experiment reported here, 
the motoric inhibition was mechanic- 
ally imposed, although, of course, it 
was voluntarily initiated. The hy- 
pothesis tested was: under conditions 
of physical restraint the per cent of 
movement responses (M, FM, m) in 
the Rorschach is expected to increase. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The subjects were ten men and ten 
women college students distributed 
equally in experimental and control 
groups. They ranged in age from 18 
to 25 years, and none had previous ex- 
perience with the Rorschach. ‘They 
were assigned to experimental and 
control groups according to the num- 
ber of M they produced in the pretest 


so that the groups did not differ in 
this respect. 


* The data of this study were collected while 
the authors were students at the Graduate 
School of Education, City College of New 

York, 


and 


Jack L. HERMAN 
Bellmore, Long Island 


Procedure 

All subjects first received a Ror- 
schach test administered under the 
usual (Klopfer) conditions. The ex- 
perimental Ss were immobilized for 
15 minutes, and then, while still im- 
mobilized, the Behn-Rorschach test 
was presented.” Control subjects re- 
ceived the second administration one- 
half hour after the Rorschach was 
completed. During the half hour be- 
tween tests the controls were free to 
do whatever they wished. 


Apparatus 

Immobilization was effected by 
means of a chair-like device, which 
was fitted with a number of belts and 
clamps. Overt movement of trunk, 
head, and limbs was thus prevented 
for the duration of the posttest plus 
the initial 15 minutes. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The analysis? focused on the rela- 
tive change from pretest to posttest in 
per cent movement responses given by 
the experimental and control groups. 

The per cent of M and m did not 
change significantly more for the ex- 
perimental than for the control group. 
(Table I) The change in FM%, how- 
ever, showed a tendency to be greater 
(p=.07) for the experimental group. 

In the autism experiment of Levin, 
Chein & Murphy (1942) , it was found 
that achromatic stimulus cards facili- 
tated projection (of food-related re- 
sponses) , while color cards appeared 
to inhibit projection. This finding 
suggested differential analysis of the 


? Again Klopfer instructions were used except 
that the cards were turned by the experi 
menter when requested by the S. 

* Scored according to Klopfer (1942) , and 
evaluated by means of Mann-Whitney 
Test (Siegel, 1956). 
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Taste I Percent of Movement Responses for Pre- and Post Immobilization 


M% 
Experimental Control 
Pre-Immobilization 
(Rorschach) 18 19 
Post-Immobilization 
(Behn) 16 16 


data in terms of the color and non- 
color cards of the Rorschach and 
Behn. The hypothesis here was that 
whatever increase in movement re- 
sponses obtained would be higher on 
the achromatic cards than on the color 
cards. This hypothesis was confirmed. 
The pre- to post-immobilization in- 
crease in FM% was found to be sig- 
nificantly higher for the experimental 
group than the controls on the achro- 
matic cards (p < .025), while the 
change in FM% did not significantly 
(p > .10) distinguish the two groups 
on the color cards. When change in 
M% and m% were analyzed by achro- 
matic and chromatic cards, no signifi- 
cant relationships obtained. 

These findings are consistent, ‘in 
part, with the recent study by Spivack, 
Levin, Fuschillo & Tavernier (1959) 
using adolescent Ss in which FM and 
m increased following self-imposed in- 
hibition. 


vds expectation of an increase in 
M% Was not confirmed. This is in 
apparent contradiction of prior studies 
(Singer, Meltzoff & Goldman, 1952; 
Meltzoff, Singer & Korchin, 1953) in 
Which M did increase following inhi- 
bition of motion. However, it is to 
be noted that in the former studies 
inhibition was self-imposed by virtue 
of instructions to write a long phrase 
as slowly às possible. In this experi- 
prat motion inhibition, although ini- 
lated voluntarily, was maintained by 
digechanically restrictive device. This 
ü erence in method of inducing mo- 
loninhibition may account for the 
үсе in results. Mechanical re- 
ro of motion has, however, been 
SRM to increase perceived (auto- 
corn P motion in a considerably less 
mal €X stimulus situation (Gold- 
n, 1953) , 


Increase in FM, at least on the 


FM% m% 
Experimental Control Experimental Control 
10 15 95 4 
17 16 05 05 


achromatic cards, is interpreted as a 
vicarious expression of the inhibited 
physical motion. The increase in FM 
rather than M may perhaps be under- 
stood in terms of the broader form 
requirements of animals as compared 
to the relatively circumscribed forms 
of humans. Thus the induced motion- 
perception was expressed in the form 
that permitted it most easily. 


SUMMARY 

Change in Rorschach movement re- 
sponses (M, FM, and m) was com- 
pared between a group of subjects 
who were physically immobilized 
and control subjects who were not 
physically restrained. FM% increased 
significantly greater on the achro- 
matic cards for the immobilization 
group than for the controls, Changes 
in M% and m% were not significant- 
ly different between the groups. 
These findings were interpreted with- 
in the context of the sensory-tonic 
field theory of perception. 
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Rorschach Card Stimulus Values for Children’ 


А. Jack HAFNER 
University of Minnesota 


There have been a number of 
studies investigating the stimulus sig- 
nificance of the Rorschach cards, par- 
ticularly Cards IV and VII and their 
supposed symbolization of the father 
and mother figures. The majority of 
these studies have been confined to 
college populations. In one of the 
earlier investigations, Meer and Singer 
(1950) found significant differences, 
with Cards II and IV being chosen 
most frequently as representing the 
father and Cards VII and X as repre- 
senting the mother. Rosen (1951) also 
found significant differences, with 
Card IV chosen as the father card and 
Card VII as the mother card, but he 
also found marked individual differ- 
ences in the symbolic meaning of all 
the cards. Using a patient population, 
Charen (1957) found no distinction 
between Cards IV and VII and the 
rest of the cards in regard to selection 
for parent symbolism. 

More recently the semantic differ- 
ential has been applied to the Ror- 
schach (Rabin, 1959; Little, 1959; 
Sines, 1960; Kamano, 1960; and Zax 
and Loiselle, 1960) with the results 
generally lending support to the sym- 
bolic significance of cards IV and VII 
as the father and mother cards. 

In regard to studies involving 
younger age groups, Hirschstein and 
Rabin (1955) used male juvenile de- 
linquents and found that the delin- 

uents who grew up in families where 
the mother and father were present, 
reacted significantly slower to Cards 
IV and VII than those delinquents 
who grew up in families where no sig- 
nificant mother or father figures were 


*The author wishes to express his apprecia- 

tion to the following people for their as- 
sistance in this study: Donna M, Farrell, 
Christina W. Herness, Anita P. Mills, Went- 
worth Quast, Murray K. Reed, David C. 
Speer, and William D. Wolking. 


present. Levy (1958) had seven year 
old children match family doll figures 
with the Rorschach cards and found 
Cards IV and VI matched significant- 
ly as a father card. Card IX was 
matched significantly as a female card 
but no card was matched significantl 
as a mother card, In examining chil- 
dren's likes and dislikes of the various 
Rorschach cards, Ames, Learned, Mé- 
traux, and Walker (1952) found that 
Card X was liked best by a majority 
of both boys and girls while girls 
tended to dislike Cards VI, IV and II 
and boys disliked most Cards I, Vl, 
and IV. 


The purpose of the present study 
was to evaluate more directly certain 
stimulus values that the Rorschach 
cards have for children. 


PROCEDURE 


Eighty children, 48 boys and 32 
girls, served as subjects for the investi- 
gation. The mean age for the entire 
group was 10.5 years with an SD of 
2.87. The mean age for the boys was 
10.2 years with an SD of 2.64 and a 
range from 5 to 17. For the girls the 
mean age was 10.9 years with an sD 
of 3.15, and also a range from 5 to 17. 
Sixty-three of the Ss were from the 
community child guidance clinic H 
St. Paul and the remainder came from 
the child psychiatry division of the 
University of Minnesota Medical Cen- 
ter. The Ss represented a heterogene- 
ous clinical group with disorders rang 
ing from learning problems to psi 
chosis. The majority of the Ss ha 
some kind of psychiatric problem with 
the modal diagnosis being one of psy 
choneurosis. 


After the completion of the regulat 


individual Rorschach testing, all d 
the 10 Rorschach cards were place 
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on a table in front of the S in a pre- 
determined order. The following ques- 
tions were then asked in order: 
"Which one of these cards reminds 
you most of your mother or makes 
you think of your mother?"; “Which 
one of these cards reminds you most 
of your father or makes you think of 
your [ather?"; “Which one of these 
cards do you like best and which one 
of these cards do you like least?"; 
"Which one of these cards is the most 
scary or frightening?” After the Ss 
had completed all of their selections, 
the examiner then went back and 
questioned the Ss as to their reasons 
for making their particular choices. 


RESULTS 


An analysis was made of the Ss re- 
sponses according to the total group 
and by sexes. Chi-square tests were 
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computed and are presented in Tables 
I, II and Ш along with the frequency 
distributions. The chi-square tests for 
the distributions of the total group 
were all significant. Card III was se- 
lected most frequently as зеш 
both the mother and the father. Card 
X was liked the best and Card IV was 
selected most frequently as the least 
liked and most frightening, In the 
analysis by sex all of the chi-square 
tests were significant for the boys ex- 
cept for the distribution of responses 
for the least liked card. For the gis 
only the distributions for the t 
liked card and most frightening card 
yield significant results. The only ap- 
parent sex difference was seen in the 
girls clearly choosing Card IV as most 
frightening while the boys selected 
Cards I and IV with about equal fre- 


quency. 


Taste I. Frequency Distribution of Rorschach Card Choices 
for Total Group (N=80) 


Question 
I IL Л: 
Mother card 6 9 22 2 
Father card 3 9. 21 9 
Like best 1 1 5 - 
Like least 6 8 5 15 
Most frightening 18 3 5 20 


"significant <.02 level 
**significant <.01 level 


Card None X’ 

V vi VH VII ІХ X 

5 5 9 4 5 7 б 3847°* 
6 4 8 2 5 7 б 35.64°* 
ОТ ТБ ЗО 4: 2199 480€ 
6 8 6 з 12 10 1 21.67*° 
10 5 1 1 3 9 3$  666** 


Taste П. Frequency Distribution of Rorschach Card Choices for Boys (N=48) 


Question 
I II. ИТУ 
Mother card 2 1214 1 
ather card 1 BITES, 7 
Like best 5$; eee 
Like least 5 5 3 8 
Most frightening 12 3 4-) ЭН 


**significant <.01 level 


'ТАвгЕ III. Frequency 


Question 
I II IH IV 
Mother card 4 2 8 1 
Father card LEES d 2 
ike best 2 0 оО 
ike least D 74 en 
ost Frightening 6 0 JE uni 


UR 
"significant 22.01 level 


Card None X* 
v wi ҮП ҮШ IX X 

2 4 6 3 2 3 4 

Soie ЛИН АЫ; ТУ 

5 1 2 8 0 21 0 

4 5 2 2 9 5 0 
guerre ei 4 1 


Distribution of Rorschach Card Choices 
for Girls (N—32) 


d None X* 
ae VI VIL УШ IX X 
3 1 3 1 3 4 2 1412 
3 1 5 1 1 4 4 16.87 
0 0 7 6 5 9 1-—2527** 
2 3 4 1 3 5 ] 1204 
9 3 1 0 1 5 2. 9424** 
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Discussion 


The results of the present study do 
not lend confirmation to the hypothe- 
sis of Cards IV and VII representing 
the mother and father, at least for this 
group of children. It would be impor- 
tant to replicate this study using a 
similar age group without psychiatric 
problems, The majority of previous 
studies which support Cards IV and 
VII as the mother and father cards 
have been done with apparently nor- 
mal groups. Only Charen (1957) 
used a psychiatric group and his find- 
ings did not support the other studies. 


The selection of Card III for both 
the mother and father in the present 
study would seem to be a function of 
the easily recognizable popular human 
figures on that card, Some indirect 
evidence for the masculine qualities 
of Card IV may be seen in that it 
was selected the least frequently (two 
times) as representing the mother. 
Also, the selection of Card IV most 
frequently as the least liked and most 
frightening is consistent with the gen- 
erally negative connotative meanings 
of Card IV found in the studies of 
Rabin (1959) ; Sines (1960) ; and Zax 
and Loiselle (1960) . The selection of 
Card X in the present study as the 
best liked is in agreement with the 
previous findings of Ames et al. 
(1952) . 


An examination of the distribution 
of choices on the ten Rorschach cards 
points up noticeable individual dif- 
ferences among the subjects regarding 
the stimulus value of the various 
cards. This was pointed out by Rosen 
(1951) in his study and he also 
stressed the errors that would result 
by attributing certain universal stim- 
ulus values to particular cards. The 
idiosyncratic nature of stimulus values 
is further emphasized by citing the 
reasons given by subjects for making 
their particular selections. In selecting 
the card that reminded them of their 
mother, some of the following ex- 
planations were given: Card II, "She 
likes to dance and be gay."; Card Ш, 
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"Because she is cooking."; Card MIS 
“Dogs—my mother likes dogs."; Card 
IX, “She had a blouse like thats 
Card X, "Because its the prettiest” 
Some of the explanations given for 
the father card were: Card V, “Bats= 
he doesn't like bats.”; Card VI, "A 
bear skin—he used to hunt bears" 
Card УП, “He and mommy are ab 
ways kissing."; Card X, “The де 
him like the devil, him bad." While — 
statistically significant diffe: ences were j 


found in the distribution of choices 
for the group of children ii this study, 
no one card was ever selected by a ma- 
jority of the subjects to represent a 
particular stimulus value. 


SUMMARY 


A group of 80 children with a mean 
age of 10.5 years were individually 
asked to select the Rorschach card 
that reminded them of their mother, 
the card that reminded them of their 
father, the card that they liked best 
and least, and the card that was most 
frightening. The resulting distribu- 
tion of choices yielded significant dif- 
ferences with Card III being selected 
most frequently to represent both the 
mother and father, Card X selected 
most frequently as being liked the 
best, and Card IV being selected most - 
frequently as the least liked and most 
frightening. Marked individual dif- 
ferences were apparent, however, in 
the choices of the Ss with no one са 
being selected by a majority of the 
group to represent a particular stim- 
ulus value, While the results do not 
lend support to Cards IV and УП 
being interpreted as the father an 
mother cards for children, the selec | 
tion of Card IV as the most disliked 
and frightening is consistent with th 
negative connotative meaning foun 
for this card in studies applying 
semantic differential to the Rorschae 


nes 
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Notes on the Personality Structure of a North American 
Indian Shaman: Rorschach Interpretation 


BRUNO KroprrR AND L. Bryce BOYER 


Recently the junior author at- 
tempted to make a preliminary state- 
ment concerning the personality struc- 
ture of the average shaman, stated in 
the framework of psychoanalytic the- 
ory (Boyer 1961). He surveyed the 
anthropological literature and con- 
cluded that the usual description of 
the shaman warranted a tentative hy- 
pothesis that he had strong oral and 
poate fixations and suffered from a 
hysterical personality disorder, with 
attributes of the impostor. 

Boyer (1961) defined the shaman 
“as an individual who is considered 
to possess supernatural powers which 
support and are supported by the 
common values of his culture." He 
added "Nevertheless, in field work it 
is frequently difficult to distinguish 
between shamans and practitioners 
who are thought to lack supernatural 
power but diagnose illnesses and treat 
them with ethnocentrically designated 
ceremonies and medicines. Opinions 
of societal members may vary and 
there may be a shift of values over 
time.” World-wide, shamanism has 
been stated to be acquired by dream, 
hallucination, gift, purchase or inher- 
itance. Modern members of the 
Apache Tribe of the Mescalero In- 
dian Reservation state that power re- 
sults only from a personal mental ex- 
perience, tantamount to dream or 
hallucination. Yet Opler (1947:5) , 
working a quarter of a century ago 
with Chiricahua informants of that 
Reservation, found “Power can be ob- 
tained through a personal super- 
natural experience or, once obtained 
in this way, it can be perpetuated by 
the process of instruction and trans- 
fer." Shamans can use their powers for 
good or evil. They are potentially 
witches. In a personal communica- 
tion, Dr. Harry W. Basehart stated: 
"The shaman may be said to be col- 


lectivity oriented, in contrast to the 
witch. His activities arc socially ap- 
proved by the community, and are 
public, at least in the sense that they 
are consistent with the value system of 
the community.” “The duties of the 
shaman usually include making con- 
tact with the ghosts of tl. dead, dis- 
covering the dispositions of other 
spirits and discerning possible offend- 
ing behavior among living members 
of the society. In some cultures, 
shamans may have little general so- 
cial obligation. Among others, there 
may be a shaman in every family who 
periodically contacts spirits, to flatter, 
propitiate and sometimes coerce them. 
Elsewhere the trade of the shaman 
may consist of general divining, diag- 
nosis of sickness and ghost chasing. 
Shamanistic ceremony may include 
the production of dramatic seances, 
the results of combinations of expert 
showmanship and management. T. heir 
skills may include autohypnosis, the 
induction of trances within individu- 
als of their audiences, and prestidigi- 
tation. Some shamans achieve post 
tions of prestige and leadership. The 
knowledge that some of their esteem 
is introduced through learned chican- 
ery may in no way affect even their 
own belief in the validity of their 
powers.” (Boyer 1961) While the po- 
sition of the shaman is attractive, 1t 15 
also dangerous and at times involves 
the observation of troublesome tabus. 
In some cultures there are as many 
women as men who become shamans. 
It is not unusual for the shaman [0 
bear obvious personality characteris- 
tics of the opposite sex. Typically. 
those who become shamans are early 
marked as deviants. 

In a second study, Boyer (19612) 
presented material taken from inter 
views with and observations of a Mes 
calero Apache shaman. The case © 
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this one medicine man was in agree- 
ment with the hypothesis concerning 
the personality structure of the aver- 
age shaman. So far as the authors 
know, no detailed study of a shaman 
by a trained psychiatrist has been 
pones and only two (partial) 

orschach protocols and interpreta- 
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tions (Lantis 1960) . 

The tape-recorded Rorschach proto- 
col which follows is the product of a 
test administered by Boyer in the 
course of a joint anthropological and 
psychoanalytic investigation of the 
Apache Tribe of the Mescalero In- 
dian Reservation." 


RORSCHACH PROTOCOL 


Throughout the administration, 
Black Eyes gesticulated, using both 
movements of Indian and Christian 
origin. He periodically closed his 
eyes. He clearly dramatized the role 


of shaman. 

The responses are edited. Com- 
ments which were made in his native 
tongue are enclosed in parentheses, 


Carp I 


l. After fifty seconds he said: (The birds of 
the cloud.) This is the old time. The 
whole thing is different here, around the 
neck. One is comin’ back out; the other 
is comin’ back out the other way. Stand- 
in’ still. These two on each side are not 
livin’. That's what they call (an enemy 
in the cloud). This picture is resemblin’ 
to Sioux Indians. It's not from here. But 
I gotta chorus for that. Look how them 
clouds are raisin' up, now. 


m 


See this one right here, this one right 
here, this one right here? They supposed 
to be star. 


3. (This be old time, bat.) Giant bat. You 
know what what it is, here? That's claws. 
This here (points to middle star) is white. 
He resemble the travellin’ star. You can 
see that, right now. You watch that star. 
He travels, night time. In the summer 
time and spring he goes right on over 
but now (autumn) he's travellin' back. 
This star follows the moon. He travel, 
jus about catchin' up with this moon. 
An’ he's daybreak, now. (He was not at 
this point speaking of a moon on the 
card. In fact, during the day of the admin- 
istration, one could see a star just before 
the moon in the sky.) 


1. Cloud picture. Its the shape and the 
color. The middle bird is alive, Male. 
Wings are closed. It’s jus’ reflecks from 
the bird of the cloud. They're all clouds 
that look like birds. 


2. Three stars. It’s jus’ white. 


3. Four bats. It’s reflec’ from the earth, to 
the cloud. It's jus' the light. 


Travellin' star. Cloud picture. Reflection 
of light on the cloud. Reflection on the 
clouds, of the early mornin’. 


Carp П 


1. This one is not from here. It’s way up 


to Alaska. That’s where the mornin’ star 
—— 


1 " 

This research was supported by the Na- 

penal Institute. of Medal Health, Grants 

a and M 3088. Dr. David M. Schneider 

i: Boyer were assisted by Mrs. Ruth Boyer 
the performance of the research sup- 


1. Cloud picture. Red cloud. Light from 
travellin’ star. It's the color, but the 


ported by Grant M 2013; Dr. Harry W. Base- 
hart and Boyer are being aided by Mrs. Boyer 
and Mr. Bruce B. MacLachlan on Grant 
3088. Dr. Klopfer is the psychological con- 
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1. 


1 


comes up. Because this red Ндһї... you 
know, sometimes you get up early in the 
mornin’, jus’ before the sun comes up. It 
do the same way after the sundown. But, 
this star, he's the same travellin’ star 
again. He's right in the middle. This 
picture is in the spring. But, on the lef', 
it's supposed to be yellow. An' on the 
right it's suppose' to be black. He's the 
black thunder. Thats the only time it 
shows up, early in the spring. An' late 
fall. Don' see no other star travel. This 
one star always travellin'. An’ there's an- 
other little one behin' it. Travel with 
this one. 


Carp III 4 
1. 


This one is in the early fall. That's when 
this travellin' star, he gets turned yellow. 
That’s when he travel a little closer to the 
worl'. It's down the bottom. That's when 
everythin’ maturin’, The crop suppose’ to 
be down on the bottom. All I see here is 
jus' reflection. This one reflecks from the 
sun. This red. Sometimes it will give you 
a man shape. Sometimes they got a horse's 
head. An' the neck shape. An' sometimes 
they a sheep. Head. An' sometimes they 
a boat. Boat-shape. In the evenin'. This 
year, when the feas' was over, we went on 
back up, outa there, an' all outside 'cep' 
a little up, the sun went down, but it's 
still light in there, cloud right there. An’ 
I tol’ my wife, I said, “See that picture 
up there? What is it? What does it look 
like?” She say it look like somebody get- 
tin' in the ship. Boat. I says, "No. Some- 
body walkin' off a rock bluff, comes to a 
wagon. Now look at it again, see if you 
can see it.” She said, “You right. The firs’ 
time I look at it, it look like a ship. It's 
no ship. It’s a wagon. Somebody gettin’ 
out of it.” 


Carp IV 
1. 


After forty-five seconds, he said: This is 
late spring, when it’s comin’ back down. 
This one resembles about three in the 
mornin’. Lookin’ down, towards the 
earth. An’ jus’ a lil part from the land 
show up. It's jus' like springtime when 
the snow thawin’ out. Jus’ a lil before 
the black thunder comes in. That’s when 
the white thunder goes off. It’s right be- 
tween there, Between the white thunder 
is livin’ and the black thunder comin’ in. 
You sce the light there an' the light 
here an' the light there, an' the light 
here. Now, it refleck from the earth. 
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shape goes right on down, to the earth 
Through the clouds. Reflecks yellow 
the clouds below. You can’t see the earth. 
Jus’ the light. 


Cloud picture. Travellin’ star. Reflection 
of light on the cloud. Light reflection 
on the clouds, early morning. 


Black thunder, all of it. That bott 
lighter part is refleck from the earth. 
part of the cloud. Got five stars. 
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Caro V 


l. This one in April, when the black thun- 
der comes in. It's got the power. Its 
goin’ straight to the earth, Dis’ one here, 
these two little stars, down the bottom, 
what they call the Seven Sisters, they 
travel, too. An’ this other one, too, is the 
same star that travels, (See where it goes?) 
Now, down the bottom, thats light. It 
shows down there where it reflecks off 
there. Lightnin’ in here, See? 105 jus’ 
comin’ outa this black cloud. You can’t 
hardly see the lightnin'. But when it 
comes down close to the earth, it opens 
up like that. 


1. (He picked up Card IV again; com- 1, Light reflecks on the cloud from the 
pared cards. Then he lay Card IV down.) ground. It looks like a bat an’ still it's a 
This (Card V) a little close to this one cloud. It has the shape of a bear hide. 
(Card 1V). Well, this one, he travels Looks like the fur side. 
with no star. Jus’ a refleck from day- 
break. This is a female. See, daybreak is 
jus comin' in there. Refleck from the 
rock bluffs. Female of the thunderwinds, 

It looks like a bat, but it's not a bat. 
This is a fas’-travellin’, Jus’ like a high 
wind. You could almos' see the reflection, 
travel on the Eastern States, way up close 
to Canada, That cloud is too wide, It 
covers the star there, (It's all cloud.) 
This black, here, cover the mornin’ star. 
But it don't show. 

Carp VI 


1. Cloud picture, the whole thing. Light 
comin' through the cloud. Lightnin' opens 
up below. Reflections of light from the 
lightnin' of the clouds. 


Carp УП 


l. This one is right when it hittin’ pretty 
hard. The lightnin’. Well, some (medicine 
men), some of them workin’ with it. IUs 
Scares you, shock you. That's jus’ about 
black thunder, blue thunder, When it 
causes a thunderstorm, That’s when they 
usually sing with it, That's when you 
really get shock, "That's when these snakes 
really turn over, when they comin’ back 
out from they den. Soon as they hear 
this, see this lightning, that’s when they 
turn over. Then they see it go pretty 
hard, that’s when they turn over. They 
roll over. That's the time it's dangerous. 
It can hit anywhere it wants to. ‘Cause 
they come right close to the earth. If this 
thunderman or thunderboy don't like you, 
thats when you get the shock. See, this 
one it is on top. This is the top clouds. 
There's more in the middle. This, down 
9n the bottom, that’s where he hit. 


(Talked at length about his lightning 
Power.) 


1. It’s a cloud. picture. Lightnin’ is reflected 
from the clouds. Lightnin’ opens up and 
reflecks light on the cloud from the 

und. All the space between the clouds 
is light, reflected from the lightnin', (He 
indicated that the space was due to the 
lightning's having split the clouds). 
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Carp VIII 


l. Color is reflected from the sun. The red 


(He picked up Card VII and briefly com- 
pared the cards. After fifty seconds he 
went on.) Now it does the same thing, 
only it quiet down, here. This is right 
in July. It don' bother anybody. It don* 
scare nobody. That belongs to these wil’ 
animals. That bear or wolf or deer or 
horse, This here is a bear an' this here 
is a bear. An' down here is a rock, see? 
Both sides. An' here is the cloud. This 
lightnin’ goes right on down to the 
groun'. It shocks the groun'. These wil’ 
animals, they get shock from the groun', 
when it hit. But a snake, he never get 
shock, because he workin' with it. He's 
inside it. He's got electric, Jus' like this 
electric tape, (Examiner inquired whether 
there were a snake in the picture.) No 
snake in it. These little things, that's 
the whirlwind. In the clouds. It's jus' 
shoots, both ways, from the cloud. See, 
this is all on top. What that black cloud, 
blue cloud, yellow cloud, white cloud. 
They all got light in it. (Repeated all of 
these responses in various ways; talked of 
his having lightning power and horse 
songs.) 


above the rock is reflected light. That's 
the cloud in this one, because of the color. 
The white below the rock is the groun, 


2. Two bears. 


Carp IX 


(Inverted the card.) This one is late fall. 
This is the yellow cloud. Yellow thunder. 
It don’ bother nobody. He jus’ comin’ 
down an’ thunder over different crops. 
He jus’ give them life, givin’ life again 
to go on through the winter. This is 
the cloud and this where it reflecks again. 
He's very peaceful here. The lightnin’ is 
in there. 


Thundercloud. Two of them. 105 not yel- 
low, but it reflecks yellow thunder. The 
white below the reflected yellow is the 
ground. 


Carp X 


This one don’ go on the lan’, This goes in 
the ocean. He don’ bother nuthin’ on the 
lan’. He shakes the water. Jus’ like this 
here, the U.S., usin’ the depth bomb. 
For submarine. Well, he's doin’ that right 
now, to the water. He goes down here, in 
the water. But he don' do that on pur- 
pose. There's somebody down there in 
the water wan' him to do that. (Exam: Is 
he in the picture?) No. The water boss 
is not there. She's a lady of the water an' a 
man of the water. This is water, but this 
is where it reflecks, off the water, but the 
main thing is down here. It goes right 


l. 


Lightnin' goes through it all. The whole 
thing is a ocean picture. The pink is light 
reflected off the water seen on the surface. 
The yellow is light reflected from the 
lightnin' strikin' the earth at the bottom 
of the ocean, The water is all the white 
of the card, except at the bottom, where 
it's groun’. All the blue is the cloud. The 
blue is water foam, too, because of thé 
color. 


\ 
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straight down in there in the water, Shake 
up the water. See, there's another land, 
down on the bottom of the water. But 
this one, it’s the cloud. It jus’ shows 
where it hits. Goes right on straight down, 
through to here. This right here, is a 
water foam 
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INTERPRETATION 


1. Rorschach Record 


The Rorschach record of Black 
Eyes, as taken down by Dr. Boyer, 
speaks in many ways for itself. The 
strange formulations used by Black 
2. Scoring List 
Card No. and 


Eyes, even disregarding the bilingual 
character of the presentation, make 
it difficult to submit the record to the 
usual scoring procedures. As far as 
this is possible, the scoring list is 
added. 


Number of Location Determinant Content Р-0 
Responses Main Add Main Add Main Add Main Add 
I 
(1) w Fm— (A) Cloud 0— 
(2) $ mF Star 0— 
(3) dd w Fm— KF (A) Star 0— 
п 
(1) w $ CF Еш—КЕ Cloud аг 0— 
ni 
(1) w 8 CF mF KF Cloud Star 0— 
IV 
(1) w S CF mF КЕ Cloud Star 0— 
у 
a) w FC mF KF (A) Cloud Р 0— 
Vi 
(1) w S Fm CF KF Cloud Star 0— 
ҮП Cloud 
(1) y S mF KF C'F Lightning Star 0— 
уш 
(1) Ww S CF— mF Lightning 0— 
(2) D FM CF (A) Rocks P 
IX 
(1) w 5 СЕ mF Cloud 0 
X 
(1) w S CF mF N (= 


3. Sequence Analysis 


Despite Black Eyes’ impressive ef- 
forts to act the role of Medicine Man, 
the interaction between what he does 
and the reality of the Cards makes 
itself clearly felt. In tackling Card I, 
he had not yet perfected his scheme 
to submit all the stimulus material 
on each card to one magic notion of 
what it represents, so it is possible to 
score three different concepts. He 
elaborates first on the configuration 
of the three parts: the middle one is 
"alive" while the ones on each side 
are “not livin’.” After this, he picks 
out all the small white spaces and 
calls them stars, “three stars; it’s jus’ 
white.” Finally, he chooses the four 
shaded areas of the center bottom 
section and transposes to it the mean- 
ing of the whole, “four bats.” From 
here on, he becomes more free with 
his operation, adds the claws to the 


bats, and, generally, the concept is be- 
ginning to melt into the total attitude 
which he uses from there on for the 
rest of the record. 7 

He begins in Card П by relating 
his impressions to a faraway land, to 
Alaska, and explains this with the 
vividness of the color. From now ОП, 
everything in each card can permeate 
the meaning of the other cards so that 
we get the a total concept which can- 
not be separated in scoring any 
longer. But, as we will see later, the 
main characteristics of the stimulus 
material always come through, some 
times to the point that he cannot 
even achieve his goal and gets an orig 
inal minus rating for his total Te 
sponse. 

In Card III, he starts his total de- 
scription with the tiny white spot 
his famous traveling stars, but every 
thing else is included and he makes 
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a special point in having the clouds 
reflecting the sun. He says, “Some- 
times it will give you a man shape. 
Sometimes they got a horse's head. 


An’ the neck shape. An’ sometimes 
they a sheep. An’ sometimes they a 
boat.” It isn't quite evident whether 
these allusions refer to the usual asso- 


dations to the card, but, since they 
are only mentioned here, it is quite 
probably a simple device to dispose 
of the realistic associations to the 
stimulus material. He also adds the 
story where he plays "Rorschach" 
with his wife, while looking at the 
clouds 

In Card IV, this permeation with 
the stimulus material becomes obvi- 
ous again by his referring to "black 
thunder." He then picks out all the 
white, or light grey spots, to make 
his story more interesting. “Between 
the white thunder is livin’ an’ the 
black thunder comin’ in.” 

He starts Сага У by comparing it 
with Card IV, realizes that it has no 
white stars in it and calls it “female of 
the thunder winds . . . it looks like a 
bat, but it’s not a bat.” In the inquiry 
he repeats “it looks like a bat and 
still its a cloud." He finally feels ob- 
ligated to explain that the dark part 
Covered over a star, “but it don't 
show." It is important to remember 
this peculiar play with reality, which 
forms a strange contrast with the 
usual psychotic misuse of the stimulus 
material. 

Again, in Card VI, the character of 
the stimulus material becomes very 


penetrating. The phallic portion of 


the card, which is visualized as an oil 
well drill, is described "it's got the 
E it's goin' straight to the earth." 

he story becomes particularly in- 
prins with the seven sisters and the 
lightning. Strangely enough, he adds 
at the end of the inquiry "it has the 

pe of a bear hide," which prob- 


ably has more the function of a “test 


. ing the limits" response than a spon- 


E 


я 


E reaction. 


he dynamic quality of Card VII 
ngs the response, "when it's hittin’ 
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pay hard . . . the lightning." The 
uninhibited sexual behavior which 
characterizes Black Eyes’ actual be 
havior is well illustrated. “Then they 
see it go pretty hard, that’s when they 
turn over . . . they roll over . . . that's 
the time it's dangerous." Right after 
this he continues, "It can hit any- 
where it wants to.” 

The pastel shades of Card УШ re- 
flect themselves immediately in his 
remark, "it quiets down." He docs not 
overlook the usual animals which are 
described, "Well, you see, this here 
is a bear, an' this here is a bear. An' 
down here is a rock." They are scored 
as semi-independent details, while the 
rock is just an elaboration, as are all 
the other elements which he uses to 
describe his usual story. Of special in- 
terest are the small white spaces in 
the center to which he might refer by 
saying, "But a snake, he never get 
shock. Because he's workin’ with it. 
He's inside it. He's got electric, Jus’ 
like this electric tape.” When he is 
confronted with this he answers, “no 
snake in this picture," and after fur- 
ther urging he says, “These little 
things, that’s the whirlwind.” Black 
Eyes’ basic difficulty of identifying in 
his ogee a with the magic 

wers, but declining an respon- 
Fbility for them, is f icey illustrated 
in this episode. 

While Black Eyes associated the 
pastel shades of Card УШ with sum- 
mer-time, “This is right in July," he 
associates Card IX directly with fall. 
Com with the great confusion of 
the other pictures, he utilizes the 
color-form combination in this card 
quite cleverly, getting a real landscape 
with the ground and reflections on it 
and on the clouds, but “The light- 
ning is in there,” referring again to 
the phallic portion of the card. 

In Card X, he switches immediately 
to the usual concept of a picture on 
the bottom of the ocean, but mixes 
this usual way of interpreting the card 
so thoroughly with his story of gods, 

desses, and lightning, that he 
nally turns the total response to an 
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original minus. "See, there's another 
land down on the bottom of the wa- 
ter .. . an’ there's a boss down there.” 
He is somewhat confused whether the 
blue is cloud or water foam and 
whether the pink is light reflected as 
seen on the surface, or whether the 
yellow is light reflected from lightning 
striking the earth at the bottom of the 
ocean, but he remains somewhat on 
the ground of reality. 


4. Summary 


The almost persistent repetition of 
Black Eyes’ magic story sounds, super- 
ficially, very much like the fixed con- 
cept perseveration of the schizophre- 
nic. However, there are several indi- 
cations which point in another direc- 
tion. 

First, there is the permeation of his 
Medicine Man frame of reference 
(thunder, lightning, and magic) by 
the unmistakable imprint of the actual 
card material and their usual associa- 
tions which becomes most marked in 
Cards V, VIII, IX, and X. Second, 
there is the close and very real re- 
sponse to the color value of the chro- 
matic material, which forms a strong 
contrast to the emotional “flatness” of 
most schizophrenics. Third, with the 
exception of the traveling stars, which 
are quite arbitrarily picked from all 
the smaller white and light gray 
spaces, we cannot find any evidence of 
real misuse of the stimulus material. 


One of the more damaging aspects 
of the record is the prevalence of un- 
differentiated shading and the inani- 
mate, or magic motion, throughout 
the ten cards, which actually produce 
the minus value of his original con- 
cepts in most cards. The best pos- 
sible explanation in the given cultur- 
al setting for this combination of the 
deep anxiety connected with the 
strong and totally unrefined impulsive 
sensuous reaction (KF), and the iden- 
tification with the erratic wanderings 
of the traveling stars (mF), seems to 
lie in the assumption (hinted at in 
the Sequence Analysis) that he identi- 
fies his urges with his magic mandate, 
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but is very careful, at the same time, 
to avoid any ego responsibility for his 
actions. This might explain why it 
seems so difficult to pin him down on 
any overt psychotic behavior and why 
it is clearly impossible to pin him 
down on any acceptable human be- 
havior. Dr. Boyer's assumption of a 
character disorder, with oral and phal- 
lic fixations, is supported in the oral 
direction by the exclusive prevalence 
of color-form combination without 
any effort to master the color by sub- 
jecting it to a definite form, a be 
havior which we usually find with 
very young children or very infantile 
adults, and, furthermore, by the clear- 
cut associations to the phallic parts of 
Cards VI and IX, which make him 
easily appear as a victim of uncon: 
trollable phallic impulses. Black Eyes 
violent response to the red color and 
his clear equivalent of primitive im- 
pulses with phallic aggression (with- 
out ego responsibility) involves a con- 
fusion of sex roles without identifica- 
tion with any accepted cultural role. 


According to the theoretical studies 
by Marmor, (1953) this combination 
is very compatible with occasional 
hysterical dissociations, which would 
make Black Eyes’ behavior very un- 
derstandable. 
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Popularity of Rorschach Training in the United States 


Erwin LESSER 
Guidance Center, University of Miami 


During a recent investigation in- 
volving the Rorschach method, a 
study of the literature forcefully dem- 
onstrated the massive number of ar- 
ticles and books which have been 
written on it. All of this writing ob- 
viously required that there be le 
numbers ol people who could admin- 
ister the technique. In fact, what 
Thurstone (1948) once described as 
a “cultish group” of psychologists 
seemed to have grown to the extent 
that those clinicians who cannot ad- 
minister the Rorschach are in the 
minority. It was felt that it might be 
of interest to the profession to learn 
how many people are currently learn- 
ing to use the Rorschach. 

The only statistical report that 
could be found on training in the 
Rorschach method was a report by 
Klopfer (1943), who submitted a 
questionnaire in 1942 to the entire 
group of 34 Fellows of the Rorschach 
Institute in the United States, Eng- 
land, Canada, South America and 
Switzerland. He reported that in three 
Years 75 courses were given in the 
United States to approximately 950 
people. The courses included aca- 
demic courses, workshops, and indi- 
vidual instruction. He stated that aca- 
demic credit was reported by only 
three institutions. He estimated that 
there would shortly be between 800 
ш 1000 psychologists, psychiatrists, 
Sa psychiatric social workers able to 
fe uou _the Rorschach method. 
(gta this prediction, Thurstone 
12d ); five years later, was still able 
pec that the Rorschach had not 
pu. accepted by the psychological 

ssion and that most of its stu- 
ie did not have recognition or 

ш in psychological science. 
popu effort to discover just how 
uar Rorschach training has be- 

e in the United States, a double 


post card survey was sent to the Chair- 
men of the Psychology departments 
at 161 colleges and universities offer- 
ing graduate instruction in psychol- 
ogy, as reported in the December 1959 
issue of The American Psychologist 
(Moore, 1959) 3 The seven American 
institutions which were not included 
in the survey offered no instruction 
in psychol beyond the Master's 
level and olfered programs only in 
general psychology or general-experi- 
mental psychology. 

The information requested was: 

1. Number of courses offered on Ror- 
schach testing. 

2. Brief title and author of text(s) 
now used. 

3. Approximate number of students 
using each text each year. 

4. How frequently are the courses 
offered? 

One hundred thirty (81%) of the 
161 institutions responded. Of the 56 
institutions with APA-approved doc- 
torate p (1960) іп clinical 
psychology, 50 responded. Some of the 
responses to the first question were 
unclear so the writer used his own 
discretion, based on the other infor- 
mation and on the college catalogs, 
in deciding the number of courses 
that were offered. As a result, the fig- 
ures given can only be considered as 
approximations. Also, it is most likely 
that they are underestimations. 

Ninety (6995) of the 130 were 
classified as offering courses on Ror- 
schach while 40 (31%) were classi- 
fied as not offering such a course. 
Of the 40, six commented that they 
had a course on projective techniques 
in which Rorschach was included, one 
commented that Rorschach was some- 
times offered on a tutorial basis, and 
five (all with APA-approved doc- 
torate programs) commented to the 
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effect that Rorschach was included in 
the training program but was not 
taught as a separate course. Only two 
universities with APA-approved doc- 
torate programs stated without com- 
ment that they had no course on Ror- 
schach testing. Examination of their 
catalogs shows that each does offer 
two courses on projective testing. 

Of the 90 institutions classified as 
teaching Rorschach, 54 offered one 
course, 34 offered two courses, and 
two offered three courses. Forty-three 
of the APA-approved doctorate pro- 
grams were included in this group. OF 
these, 25 were considered to be offer- 
ing one course, 16 as offering two, and 
two as offering three (Table I) . This 
is approximately in the same propor- 
tign as non-approved programs. 

ait was thought to be of interest to 
know just how widely taught each of 
the different systems or “schools” of 
administration had become. As a re- 
sult, questions No, 2 and 3 were in- 
cluded. The responses showed that 
the following books are used as texts:) 


Allen, R. M. Elements of Rorschach inter- 
ЕА New York: Internat. Univer. 

Allen, R. M. Introduction to the Rorschach 
technique. New York: Internat. Univer., 
1953. 

Ames, Louise B., Learned, Janet, Métraux, 
Ruth W., & Walker, R. N. Child Rorschach 
responses. New York: Harper, 1952. 

Beck, S. J. Rorschach's test, Vol. I: Basic 
processes. (2nd ed., rev.) New York: Grune 
& Stratton, 1949, 

Beck, S. J. Rorschach’s test, Vol. II: A variety 
of personality pictures. New York: Grune 
& Stratton, 1947. 

Beck, S. J. Rorschach’s test, Vol. III: Ad- 
vances in interpretation. New York: Grune 
& Stratton, 1952. 

Bohm, E. A textbook in Rorschach test diag- 


Institutions 


With APA-approved 
doctorate programs 


Without APA-approved 
doctorate programs 
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nosis. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1958; 
Halpern, Florence, A clinica! approach tø 


children's Rorschachs. New York: Grune 
& Stratton, 1953. 
Klopfer, B., Ainsworth, Mary D., Klopfer, 


W. C., & Holt, R. Developments іп thé 
Rorschach technique, Vol, 1: Technique 
and theory. New York: World Book, 1954 

Klopfer, B., et. al. Developments in the Кот 
chach technique. Vol. II: Fields of applica- 
tion. New York: World Book, 1956. 

Klopfer, B., & Kelley, D. M. The Rorschach 
technique. New York: World Book, 1946. 

Phillips, L., & Smith, J. G. Rorschach ine 
terpretation: Advanced technique. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1953. 

Piotrowski, Z. A. Perceptanalysis, New York: 
Macmillan, 1957. 

Rapaport, D., Gill, M., & Schafer, R. Diagnos- 
пс psychological testing. Vol. П Chicago: 
Yearbook Publishers, 1946. 

Rorschach, H. Psychodiagnostics. (Trans- 
lated by Lemkau, P., and Kronenberg, B.) 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 1942. 

Sarason, S. B. The clinical interaction. New. 
York: Harper, 1954. 

Schafer, R. Psychoanalytic interpretation in 
Rorschach testing. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1954. 


"The distribution of their usage ac 
cording to the number of students 
using them is shown in Table II. It 
can readily be seen that the Klopfer 
method is studied by the most indi- 
viduals with the Beck method follow- 
ing not too far behind. Interestingly. 
the book on which all of this is based, 
Psychodiagnostics, is the third most 
widely read) 


Also listed in Table II is the num- - 
ber of institutions using each text 
Again Klopfer and Beck are Ranks 1 
and 2, but here Schafer’s text and 
Phillips and Smith’s text rank ahead 
of the original book by Rorschach. 
A few interesting differences between 
APA-approved programs and non- 


TABLE I. Number of Courses on Rorschach Testing 
No. responding 


Number of Courses 


0s 1 
50 7 25 16 
80 33 29 18 
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Taske IL. Usage of Rorschach Textbooks 


Graduate Programs 


Author (5 with without 
of APA APA 
Textbook approval approval 
Klopfer 1* 30 3M 
Klopfer 11 5 il 
Beck 1 18 10 
Beck 1! 8 2 
Beck HI t 1 
Rorschach 5 1 
Schafer 5 4 
Rapaport 2 3 
Phillips & Smith 6 1 
Klopfer & Kelley І 4 
Sarason 3 3 
Halpern 1 1 
Bohm I 2 
Allen 1 2 2 
Allen 1H 0 1 
Piotrowski" 0 2 
Ames 1 1 


* Includes all those listed as "Klopfer". 
* Not reported by the one institution. 
Including all those listed only as "Allen". 
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No. of Students 
Total in not in in 
approved approved all 
programs programs programs 

61 420 360 780 
14 35 105 136 
28 51 55 406 
10 182 20 202 
5 137 ~ 137 
6 95 8 103 
9 60 29 89 
5 м 18 68 
7 49 12 61 
5 п 49 60 
6 зо 20 59 
2 30 10 о 
3 10 28 38 
4 19 16 35 
1 0 4 4 
2 0 26 26 
2 14 5 19 


‘Includes both “Rorschach Training Manual” and “Perceptanalysis™. 
g P y 


APA approved programs are seen 
here. While there is no difference be- 
tween them on the use of Klopfer Vol. 
I, many more non-approved рг 
use Klopfer Vol. IL. (АП institutions 
but one using Klopfer Vol. H also 
used Klopfer Vol. I. That one insti- 
tution, a university without a doctor- 
ate program, also used Beck Vol. I 
and Schafer.) It is to be hoped that 
this does not mean that programs 
with APA-approval feel only a need 
to teach Rorschach theory and tech- 
nique, but no need to teach its appli- 
cation to the fields of genetic, medi- 
cal, and social psychology. Many more 
APA-approved programs use the Beck 
system than do non-approved pro- 
grams. The largest difference between 
the approved and non-approved pro- 
grams is found in the use of the orig- 
inal book by Rorschach, which is used 
by 12 times as many students in ap- 
proved programs as in non-approved 
Programs. In no case was Rorschach's 
E the only text used, suggesting 
"at many feel it is best to study the 
asic reference as well as the more 
Up-to-date ones. 


T, 
No attempt was made to tabulate 


the responses to question No. 4 since 
so many of the respondents left this 
unanswered. Most of those who did 
reply offered their courses once each 
year, with a few offering them twice 
a year and a few offering them on al- 
ternate years. 


After the postcards were sent out, 
it was realized that it could be pos- 
sible for the course on Rorschach to 
be taught by someone who had no 
real interest in it. Such a person 
could teach it because no one else 
wanted to and he was low man on 
the totem pole or because even with 
his lack of interest he was still the 
faculty member with the most train- 
ing in its use. Since it was by that 
time impossible to request addition- 
al information, an effort was made to 
discover the interest of the instructor 
bya roundabout method, one which 
may not have great validity. The 
names of the entire membership of 
the Society for Projective Techniques 
(Forer, 1960) were checked against 
the 1960 Directory of the American 
Psychological Association (Holsopple, 


N 


1960) іп order to learn how many 


were à ed with academic institu- 
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tions. In this matching, any sort of 
association with an institution was in- 
cluded, such as clinical associate or 
instructor in psychiatry in the medi- 
cal school, since it was possible that 
these people might do occasional in- 
structing for the psychology depart- 
ment. The results (Table Ш) show 
that APA-approved doctorate pro- 
grams have many more members of 
the Society for Projective Techniques 
than do non-approved graduate pro- 
grams. Though these people may not 
be the instructors of the courses on 
Rorschach testing, these data do argue 
that, taken as a whole, members of 
psychology departments with APA-ap- 
proved doctorate programs make a 
greater effort to keep abreast of cur- 
rent literature on projective testing 
than do members of departments 
without approved doctorate programs. 
Possibly some of this can be attributed 
to the fact that departments with 
лавра programs аге generally 
larger than departments without ap- 
proved programs. Although no evi- 
dence is presented that there is a di- 
rect relationship between membership 


Taste III, Distribution of Academic Institutions according to Number 
of Staff Members in Society for Projective Techniques 


Number of 
Members 


ха @ ute 00 10 — 
= 
NOs, OOO 


10 
With members 
Without members 


oo 
-NNN 


TABLE IV. os ae! Distribution of Rorschach Instruction 
ccording to System Taught 


Geographical Number of Academic Institutions Total 
Region Using Each System 
Klopfer Beck Both Neither 
Eastern 14 2 6 5 27 
Southeastern 5 3 1 2 n 
Southwestern 4 3 3 0 10 
Midwestern 11 7 2 3 = 
Rocky Mountain 2 0 1 2 4 
Western 13 0 0 1 14 
All regions 49 5 13 13 90 


Popularity of Rorschach Training in the United States 


With APA-approved 
doctorate programs 


in the Society and keeping abreast of 
the current developments, it would 
seem reasonable to assume that mem- 
bers have manifested a greater inter 
est in these techniques by reason of 
their membership. 

Inasmuch as there has been some 
comment to the effect that the Klop- 
fer system is predominant on the two 
coasts while the Beck system is most 
popular in the midwest, it was 
thought to be of interest to make @ 
rough geographical distribution of 
their usage. Because none of the other 
systems was taught as widely, all 
others were grouped together. In 
Table IV is shown the instruction of 
each system according "> regions of 
the United States as grouped for the 
regional psychological associations. It 
can be seen that the Klopfer system 
actually is the most popular on the 
two coasts, particularly the west coast, 
and that the Beck system does have its 
largest group of adherents in the mid- 
west. It should be noted, however, that 
even in the midwest the Klopfer sys 
tem is taught more widely than that 


of Beck. In general, the Klopfer sys- 


Academic Institutions 
Without APA-approved 
doctorate programs 


доо о оомо 


oom 
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tem is taught approximately three 


times as widely as the Beck system) 


No attempt was made to total the 
number of students as shown in Table 
Il who use the various texts since so 
many use more than one. However, 
based on the data shown on the re- 
turned post cards, the number of stu- 
dents at academic institutions who 
learn each year to administer the Ror- 
schach is well in excess of 1125. There 
are certainly many more who learn 
Rorschach at workshops and — 
patate instruction. The number who 
earn їпшегрте a is prole some- 
what smaller, butCit seems feasible 
now to state with a high degree of as- 
surance that students of the Rorschach 
are no longer a "cultish group" and 
that they number among them some 
of the most highly esteemed members 
of the psychological profesion 
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Szondi Profile Changes from Sorrow Arousal 


James C. LOGAN 
Life Line Children’s Home, Kansas City 


The search for any clinically useful 
test is for one which can surmount 
problems pertaining to the following: 
(1) interrelatedness of the interpre- 
tative hypotheses, (2) the nature of 
the tests concepts and their ready 
communicability, (3) time-consuming 
aspects of administration and interpre- 
tation, (4) reliability, and (5) out- 
side criteria against which hypotheses 
аге to be checked (Klopfer, B., Ains- 
worth, Klopfer, W. G., and Holt, 1954, 
p. 411). Much work already done on 
the Szondi is vulnerable to criticism 
because of the methodology employed, 
such as to leave the impression that 
“the existing status of research with 
such an instrument as the Szondi is 
far from being a paragon of experi- 
mental virtue” (Borstelmann and 
` Klopfer, 1953, p. 130) . 

It will be remembered that the test 
comprises 48 photographs of persons, 
each suffering from one of eight basic 
mental illnesses. The pictures are 
grouped into six series, from each of 
which S selects the two pictures he 
likes best and the two he dislikes most. 
A profile is constructed from a tabula- 
tion of S's choices. 

Deri (1949, pp. 26-27) hypothesizes 
that frequency of selection of Szondi 
pictures within a category of mental 
illness indicates the extent of tension 
within the need-system represented by 
that category and the absence of selec- 
tions indicates an absence of need 
tension due to some immediate re- 
lease. Thus, a high frequency of selec- 
tions within a category indicates an 
existing tension within the need-sys- 
tem. "Like" selections within a cate- 
gory supposedly result from some 
process of identification with the need 
and “dislike” selections from some 
kind of counter-identification. In- 
crease in the loading of likes or dis- 
likes within a category represents an 


accumulation of tension. On the 
other hand, few or no selections witha 
in a drive category may indicate that 
such needs are being satisfied, Thus 
in Szondi's words, his test is “one (of) 
depth psychology which © vlores they 
personal, lineal and coll. tive fun 
tions of this unconscious’ (1952, р. 
16). 


HYPOTHESIS AND PRE-METHODOLOGY 
RATIONALE 


Investigations of the relationship be 
tween emotion and drive with results 
substantiating the assumption that 
there exists such a relationship that 
drive loadings or tension may be ex - 
perimentally increased by means of 
emotional arousal are reported by Un- — 
derwood (1949, pp. 276-280), Hebb | 
(1949, p. 237), Morgan and Stellar 
(1950, pp. 341-342), Leeper (1948) 
and by Munn (1956, p. 112), all of - 
which appear to interrelate emotional ! 
arousal in some way with increased. 
drive tension. . 

In order to test the notion that aH — 
increase in drive tension will produce 
a predicted shift in factor loading as 
recorded by successive Szondi profiles, 
the emotion of sorrow was selected, 45 
the result of. pre-experimental study. 
Specifically, then, the present stu 
restricts itself to the limited area 9 
sorrow arousal in an effort to ascer - 
tain whether, at least in part, the 
basis upon which the test was preer - 
cated is acceptable. É i 

As a result of our formulation О 
the proposition to be tested, the tot 
lowing hypothesis was arrived at m 
normal Ss the sudden arousal of sor 
row will be reflected in Szondi profil 
shifts in the direction of h+', hy 
and m+. | 


+The h (homosexual) factor, according, ИШ 
Szondi (1952, pp. 12-13) and Deri a po 
pp. 67-70) represents the tender, more yle ; 
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Ihe procedure employed to test the 
hypothesis is based upon the further 
assumptions that it is possible to in- 
duce emotion by artificial means and 
that induced emotion results in pro- 
jective testing profile change, which 
likewise appear supported in past in- 
vestigations by Deri (Abt, L.E. and 


Bellak, L., 1950), Odes (1950), Las- 
zlo (1953, 1955, 1956) апа Holt 
(1949). Additional assumptions that 


(1) screen projections of slides of the 
Szondi pictures produce substantially 
the same protocols as when the indi- 
vidual cardboard pictures are dis- 
played on a flat table (2) interpreta- 
tions based on a single profile are sim- 
Паг to those made on Szondi’s recom- 
mended ten profiles taken on succes: 
sive days and (3) group administra- 
tion is as efficacious as Szondi's rec- 
ommended individual administration 
are supported by results of research by 
Harrower (1958) , Hire (1950), Gold- 
man (1952, p. 477), Scherer, Winne, 
Page and Lipton (1952, p. 230) and 
by Sandler and Lubin (1951). 


METHOD 


Carelul consideration was given to 
the best suited methodology, one cal- 
culated to avoid pitfalls encountered 
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in previous research and to satisfy the 
various well-taken criticisms by Bor- 
stelmann and Klopfer (1953): (1) 
vagueness of rie ig employed, (2) 
hetereogeneity of Ss, (3) inadequate 
measurement of intensity of inter- 
vening stimulus, (4) presence of un- 
controlled variables, (5) absence of 
control group, and (6) inadequate 
sampling. 

An attempt was unsuccessfully 
made to find an independent test sen- 
sitive enough to tap immediate tem- 

rary emotional changes, by which 
could be determined the extent of 
emotional impact and arousal pro- 
duced by the ernest. stimulus, 
Equipment for taking EEG, EKG and 
SCR and measuring other physiologi- 
cal changes in each $ during the pro- 
cedure was unavailable. Consequently 
the anonymous self-rating method was 
necessarily relied upon as the only one 
practically available to measure con- 
scious recognition of emotional arous- 
al. Throughout the experimentation, 
Ss did not record their names on their 
score sheets and were assured of an- 
onymity. 

Ss comprised undergraduate college 
students, all of whom were presumed 
normal, there being no evidence to 


Ing part of personality manifestations. There 
is a feeling of passively and submissively 
wanting to have contact with a love object, 
à general need for tender love, "to be 
loved by somebody the way they were loved 
by their mother." (Deri, 1949, pp. 67-70). 
Therefore it would follow that persons sud- 
denly confronted with sorrow arousal would 
seek refuge in and reach out for that sup- 
port which mother love would provide. 


“The лу (hysteric) factor indicates the €x- 
tent to which the subject identifies with the 
need to exhibit his finer emotions in à 
perceptible way (Deri, 1949, p. 100). A 
Positive hy reaction indicates an inclination 
to be demonstrative emotionally and a 
Weakness of the functional barrier between 
€ emotional and motor regions with а 
lower threshold of translation of emotional 
tension into motor behavior. Consequently, 
it could be inferred that a person suddenly 
confronted with tension produced by sorrow 
Would be expected to increase his valence 
towards positive hy. 


б 
Тһе т (manic) factor, according to Szondi 


(1952, p. 12) and Deri (1949, pp. 135-138) , 
deals with those lity characteristics 
which can be derived from the oral phase, 
which in adult life is manifested by the 
need for social contact, the “clinging to 
society” as distinguished from clinging to 
the mother’s breast. Such individual takes 
increased interest in the objects of the en- 
vironment and overcathects them to make 
him feel happy, since the feeling of attach- 
ment to them is accompanied by a certain 
feeling of security. Thus, a plus m reaction 
indicates identification with the need for 
external objects and implies a basically pas- 
sive attitude towards the love object, in 
order to enjoy and lean on it for support. 
There is need for dependence and this 
clinging to objects may acquire the quality 
of anxiousness about the possibility of losing 
them. It is in essence a need for psycho- 
logical support, which would seem to be 
‘present in sorrow. Therefore, it would fol- 
low from Szondi’s and Deri's theories that 
a person when in sorrow would show a 
greater m + score in his unsatisfied urge 


for security. 
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the contrary. Group A comprised 17 
male and 18 female psychology stu- 
dents. Group C, comprised 26 male 
students.* Group X comprised 29 male 
and 21 female psychology students 
(later subdivided according to degree 
of reported arousal into Group X-I 
of six males, Group X-2 of 13 males 
and six females, and Group X-3 of ten 
males and 15 females). Since all Ss 
were enrolled in liberal arts, were 
within the same general age bracket 
of 18 to 25 years, and shared the same 
social milieu, it was presumed with 
some degree of justification that ran- 
dom sampling of a homogeneous “nor- 
mal” population occurred. 

Group A was shown five sound 
movies and asked to self-rate the con- 
scious emotional arousal produced by 
each movie immediately after each 
was shown, by indicating degree of 
arousal as “0” for none, “1” for little, 
"2" for moderate, and “3” for intense. 
The feelings rated were sad, sorrow, 
anxious, fearful, distress, happy, angry, 
disgust. The five movies, each from 
ten to fifteen minutes long, were of a 
(1) tornado depicting destruction, 
misery, and death, (2) flood depicting 
destruction of property and homes, 
(3) death struggle between a lion and 
a tiger, (4) death struggle between 
a bird and a rattlesnake, and (5) 
artists conception of explosion of a 
super-bomb showing total destruction 
of the world. The tornado movie? 
showed the highest conscious emo- 
tional arousal in any category and was 
therefore selected as the intervening 
stimulus. The use of motion pictures 


* Only males were available for the control 
group, but in view of the unequal distribu- 
tion of sexes within group X-l, group X-2 
and group X-3, it may be seen from inspec- 
tion that exclusion of females from the 
experimental groups for comparison pur- 
poses would have decreased the chance 
probabilities in statistical analysis and re- 
sulted in greater significance. 


* The movie, "Disaster at Twilight," available 

at the Kansas City Municipal Library, com- 
prised actual scenes of the 1957 tornado 
which demolished the Ruskin Heights sub- 
urban area with untold destruction of life 
and property. 
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is justified in emotional study because 
of their capacity to arouse feelings, 
well known to even the casual movie 
goer. Past studies by Harrower and 
Grinker (1946) demonstrate the ca- 
pacity of screen projections to induce 
emotion. 

Slides, each showing a series of Szon- 
di pictures, were shown successively to 
Group X, who recorded their likes and 
dislikes on specially prepared sheets. 
Immediately following pretesting, the 
tornado movie was shown, The Szon- 
di slides were immediately reshown in 
the same manner as previously and Ss 


again were asked to record their likes | 


and dislikes on different sheets with- 
out regard to previous selections. 
Then Ss were asked to self-rate their 
emotional reactions to the movie, first 
by describing their feelings in their 
own words and also by rating certain 
named emotions in the same manner 
as did Group A, but the following ad- 
ditional emotional states were like- 
wise rated: agitated, dependent, dis- 
quieted, gloomy, frustrated, downcast, 
uneasy, mournful, suspense, somber, 
disheartened, empathy, love, timid, 
lust, concerned. The reason for such 
additions was to broaden the scope 
of emotional inquiry. 


Group C was administered the 52015 
di slides in the same manner as Group 
X except that during the equivalent 
time period required to show the 
movie, the lights were turned out and 
Ss asked to close their eyes and relax. 

The Szondi profiles of all Ss (except 
Group A) were then constructed an 
all changes from pretest to posttest of 
each S were recorded and tabulated. 
The number of Ss within each cate 
gory (except Group A) was. tabu- 
lated into the following subdivisions: 
(h +), number of Ss whose posttest 
profile shifted from pretest in the E. 
rection of h + (as predicted); am 
(h —), number of Ss whose posttest 
profile shifted from pretest in 06 
direction of h—; and (h ), os 
ber of Ss whose posttest profile showe! 
no shift from pretest in the h factor. 


Similar tabulations were made for the 


P 
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ГАвгк I Reported Emotional Reactions* to Movies by Group A 


Tornado Flood Tiger-Lion Snake-Bird Blast 

Mean Mode Mean Mode Mean Mode Mean Mode Mean Mode 
Sad 2 23 2 1.09 1 63 0 26 0 91 0 
Sorrow 2.57 3 123 1 69 0 26 0 96 0 
Anxious 1.09 1 53 0 1.23 ! 191 2 1.31 
Fearful 1.26 1 51 0 69 о L 2 м н. 
Distress 1.74 2 83 1 56 0 1.00 ! 1.31 | 
Happy .03 0 23 0 23 0 1.61 2 9 0 
Angry 56 0 23 0 38 0 23 о 18 0 
Disgust 4 97 1 54 0 89 0 32 0 20 0 
Totals 10.45 10 199 3 5.30 i LE iw 6.88 m 
“Scale: 0 (none), 1. (little), 2 (moderate) , 3 (intense) 
two remaining hypothesized factors, in parentheses) of such reported 


hy and m, and the five unhypothesized 
factors, s, e, k, p, and d. 

\s pointed out by Guertin and Mc- 
Mahan (1952, p. 180), “Chi-squares 
are to be recommended highly in the 
analysis of the sort of data relating 
to the (Szondi) factor loadings.” Chi- 
squares were therefore computed in 
the usual manner for each compari- 
son. 


RESULTS 


The five sound movies were shown 
to group A and the self-ratings of emo- 
tional arousal to each movie, by 
means and modes, are tabulated in 
lable I. The only mode rating of 3 
(intense) was in sorrow arousal to the 
tornado movie, also with the highest 
mean rating, 2.57. The only other 
feelings reported moderately aroused 
by this movie were "sad" and “dis- 
tress”, which were considered not in 
conflict with the feeling of sorrow. Re- 
maining emotions aroused were "lit 
tle" or "none". The emotion of sor- 
row, being the least contaminated 
arousal as well as the most intense, 
was selected. In an effort to obtain 
an intervening stimulus which would 
produce the most intense arousal of 
à pure emotional state the tornado 
movie was chosen. 

A comparison of reported emotion- 
al arousal to the tornado movie as be- 
tween Group A and Group X as in- 
dicated in Table II shows a strikingly 
similar pattern. In addition to the 
emotions listed in Table II, Group X 
self-rated arousal of other named 
feeling states, The means (and modes 


arousals are: agitated .86 (1), de- 
pendent .61 (1), happy .07 (0), hate 
.07 (0), disquieted 1.04 (1), gloomy 
1.48 (1), frustrated .39 (0) , downcast 
75 (1), uneasy 1.35 (1), mournful 
1.98 (1), suspense 1.12 (1), somber 
1.40 (1), disheartened .86 (1), em- 
pathy 1.32 (1), love .75 (1), timid 
.04 (0), lust .04 (0), frightened 1.07 

1), concerned 2.22 (2). It is observed 

at reported feelings of happiness, 
hate, love and lust, considered not in 
harmony with sorrow, are almost non- 
existent. The remaining named feel- 
ings are either synonymous with or 
are harmonious concomitants of sor- 
row. 

A comparison of 50 Ss (Group X) 
with 26 Ss (Group C) is given in 
Table III showing the respective num- 
ber of Ss of each group whose post- 
test profiles changed from pretest in 
the direction of + or — in the hy- 
pothesized drive factors or who re- 
mained constant. Shifts in the direc- 


Taste II Comparison of Reported 


Emotional Reaction? to Tornado 
Movie 

Group A Group X 

Mean Mode Mean Mode 
Sad 2.23 2 1.27 1 
Sorrow 2.57 3 2.38 3 
Anxious 1.09 1 1.00 1 
Fearful 1.26 1 1.04 1 
Distress 399 1.12 1 
Happy 03 0 07 0 
Angry 56 0 16 0 
Disgust 97 1 9) x0 
"Totals 1045 10 743 " 


"Scale: 0 (none), 1 (little), 2 (moderate), 
3 (intense) 
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Taste Ш Comparison between Control and Experimental Groups А 


Direction of 


Factorial Change Group X 
h + 17 
һ — 17 
Гога! 

x? = 008 df = | 
h (unchanged)'* 16 
hy + 20 
hy — 15 
Гога! 

x? = B df = 1 
hy (unchanged)** 15 
m + 17 
m= 13 
Total 

x= .02 di 
m (unchanged) ** 20 


tions predicted were not significant. 

X? computations based on a 2 X 2 
table for each factor respecting the 
number of scores changed (irrespec- 
tive of direction) and unchanged is 
likewise of interest. 

When Group X is subdivided into 
the categories reporting sorrow arous- 
al as little (1), moderate (2), and 
intense (3), significant differences are 
achieved as between such subgroups 
and Group C within each of the three 
factorial categories,’ h, hy, and m, as 
disclosed by Table V. Group X-3, re- 
porting intense sorrow arousal, shifted 
in the directions contrary to those pre- 
dicted. Group X-2, reporting mod- 
erate arousal, shifted in the predicted 
directions but by narrow margins. 
Group Х-1, reporting little arousal, 
shifted with remarkable unanimity as 
predicted. 


“There were no significant shifts in factors 
not indicated. Shifts in the minus direction 
in the hypothesized factors resulted largely 
from fewer "likes" rather than more “dis- 
likes" in these factors. 


* The number of Ss whose factorial loadings 
remained unchanged from pretest to posttest 
was not considered in computing ecause 
such inclusion might lead to ide" sig- 
nificance and erroneous conclusions. For ex- 
ample, such inclusion in Table HI results in 
X3 94 di — 223p ОБ fof hr; Xe 
6.15, df = 2, p < .05 for hy; and X* 
3541, df = 2, p < 01 for m. 
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Group C Total 
7 24 
6 23 
—47— 
> „06 
z B 29 
5 25 
6 _ 21 
7 46 t 
р > 0 
15 30 
3 20 
3 16 
36 
05 
5 Zo 40 
DISCUSSION 


Results of the experiment disclosed 3 
no significantly uniform shifts in any 
factorial direction within the — 
mental group as a whole. Therefore, 
the hypothesis that sorrow arousal will 
be manifested in directional Szondi | 
profile changes towards the positive 
within all three factors h, m and hy 
was not substantiated. E 

The results might be interpreted in — 
terms of "set", in that all Ss may have. 
attempted to make the same choices 
on posttest pretest, but that 
the experimental group were hind 
in doing so by reason of interference _ 
from the intervening movie. Investi- 
gations by Saunders and North | 
(1951) indicate that Szondi test 
havior is not affected by set. Furthe 
more, the explanation of set seems ! 


ve 


TABLE IV Gross Changes in Profiles 
of Control and Experimental Groups 


Factor Group X Grow 

h changed 34 1 
h constant 16 13 0 
0065 di 1 p 2 

hy changed 35 П 

hy constant 15 15 
28:19 di) р 

m changed 30 6 

m constant 20 20 
= 80: Чет p< 
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Direction of 


adequate in view of significantly uni- 
form directional shifts found in ex- 
perimental Ss when subdivided into 
groups X-1, X-2 and X-3 on the basis 
of their respective self-ratings of little, 
moderate and intense emotional arous- 
al (Table V). In other words, when 
the experimental group is subdivided 
for statistical purposes on the basis 
of quantum of conscious emotional 
arousal, significant changes of uni- 
form direction did occur within each 
subgroup, in the positive direction 
for groups X-1 and X-2 and in the 
negative direction for group X-3. In 
other words, the less the reported 
emotional arousal, the more pro- 
nounced were the changes in the pre- 
dicted direction. 


Interpretation of the profile chan 
which did occur will T ей be isi 
sidered in the light of Szondi theory 
as interpreted by Deri. Sorrow feel- 
ings may be seen as having been de- 
nied by nonaccepting Ss (group х-1 
and, to а lesser degree, by group X-2), 
ey to be projected back from the 
ыр personality strata in the test 
к Thus, the shift towards 
+, as interpreted in the clinical sit- 
uation, may be viewed as a manifesta- 
res of increased loading of inner 
ine for tender affection. resulting 
MC I LO 
c eri, ‚ pp. 67-70). 
Due shift towards hy + be be in- 
сре as increased. tension result- 
ng from functional barrier between 
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Taste V Comparison Between Control Group and Experimental Subgroups 


Number of S's 


Factorial Change Group X-I Group X2 Group X3 Group € 
^ 4 5 8 1 7 
h е 0 6 n 6 
h (unch inged)? iu g ў > Р = T 

i 5 10 13 

hy - 6 10 
4 5 
hy T A a 5 10 6 
hy (unchanged) * 70 7 f E TE i 15 
m + 5 7 5 3 
m B 0 5 8 3 

х= 7.43 df — 2 p= < % 

m (unchanged) * 1 6 12 2 


And the shift towards m + may be 
viewed as intensification 
for clinging to environmental objects 
for support resulting from fear of loss 
of emotional support, as evidenced by 
denial of emotional md from the 
tornado scenes (Deri, ! 9, p. 135). 


On the other hand X-3 Ss in re- 

rting intense emotional arousal ap- 
pear to have recognized and acted out 
the emotional impact, in itself a coun- 
terindication of unreleased drive ten- 
sion. It is noted that 15 of the 25 Ss 
reporting intense arousal were females, 
not surprising in view of western cul- 
tural acceptance of emotional expres- 
g women. These Ss ap- 


currently aroused as we 
ing tension, th ‹ ting | 
profile changes in the minus direction. 
The data may also be explained by 


Allport’s projective theory, supported 
in studies Davids and Pildner 
(1958) , that "unless a motive is re- 
ressed it is unlikely to affect distinct- 
y the perception of, and responses to, 
a projective test” (Allport, G., 1953, 
p. 10 ). Thus, Allport's explanation 
would be somewhat in harmony with 
Deri's, except for emphasis on motive 
in lieu of drive. 
It would then appear that the test 
does not measure conscious arousal in 
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the terms of the predicted profile 
changes. Indeed, no such claim has 
been made on its behalf by its ad- 
herents. What the test would seem to 
measure is the quantum of increased 
tension, here indicated by Ss’ denial of 
emotional impact! Such a tentative 
conclusion is indicated by comparing 
results from Groups X-1, X-2 and X-3. 

The emotional content of the movie 
Was so vivid it would hardly provide 
less than a stirring emotional impact, 
as indicated by the median self-rating 
of “intense” reported by Group A as 
well as group X. But how each S 
dealt with that impact is quite an- 
other matter! 

The sharp difference in results on 
retesting as between subgroups ap- 
pears to lie in a degree of embarrass- 
ment on the part of Ss of Group X-l, 
who reported little emotional arousal, 
by the self-revelation of their feelings, 
and hence some inhibitory process 
may have arisen to protect them from 
admissions to themselves, even in an- 
onymity. Denial and isolation of af- 
fect was hence projected into the post- 
test scores in the predicted directions. 
On the other hand Ss of Groups X-2 
and X-3 who more or less were able 
to accept their feelings experienced 
relief from increased emotional ten- 
sion, which, in turn, was reflected in 
the opposite direction. 


The most plausible explanation of 
the Szondi that occurs is the dictum 
so oft expressed that "it takes one to 
know one.” While errors of judgment 
occur in human experience in apprais- 
ing others at first glance, yet it would 
seem possible that facial expressions of 
persons suffering from manifest emo- 
tional illness do betray their “ram- 
pant” drive tensions giving rise to 
clues recognizable in the unconscious. 
Within one's lifetime experience many 
human beings are encountered and 
interacted with, providing a store- 
house of cues for unconscious recog- 
nition. How else may one explain 
significant changes in scores in the 
directions indicated? Further study in 
the area of unconscious recognition 
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would appear potentially fruitful", in- 
cluding the sensory tonic field theory 
proposed by Krus, Werner and Wap. 
ner (1953), followed up by Goldman 
(1953) and reported by others (All. 
port, F., 1955, p. 191), that changes 
in tonus resulting from extraneous 
stimulations, in this case the movie, 
modify sensory perception of the ob- 
ject, the Szondi pictures, and their 
claim that in this special (perhaps 
simultaneous) function sensory and 
tonic factors achieve equivalence. 

In view of results obtained, it might 
be suggested that clinicians who have 
excluded the Szondi from their test- 
ing battery would do well ro recon- 
sider its value. A projective test to tap 
drive tensions as another dimension of 
personality, especially with such mini- 
mal “administrative” effort, would be 
a most welcome addition to the bat- 
tery.) OF course, further study will be 
needed before any final assessment as 
to the full usefulness of the Szondi 
can be made. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Admittedly we have speculated à 
bit in the above paragraphs, but there 
are some direct conclusions which can 
be drawn from the data, summarized 
as follows: 

1. Sudden sorrow arousal will not 
necessarily produce concurrent 
shifts in Szondi profiles in the di- 
rections of h +, hy + and m +. 

2. Unrelieved sorrow arousal will 
produce concurrent shifts in Szon- 
di profiles in the directions of h +, 
hy + and m +, and relieved sor 
row arousal will produce concur- 
rent shifts in the opposite direc 
tions. 

* Further methodological refinements suggest 

themselves for future studies. In carrying 

on further research an independent measure 
of arousal in addition to the meth: 

anonymous self-rating might be devised. Ob- 
taining EKG's, EEG's, SGR's and other 
physiological measures throughout the pro- 
cedure, including pretest, intervening stm- 
ulus and posttest, would be enlightening 

Use of judges to make observations of faci: 

expressions and bodily movements duri 

the procedure might provide further objec- 
tive data. 
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3. The data tend to support the claim 
that the Szondi taps certain unre- 
lieved drive tensions, an addition- 
al dimension of personality, 


f. The Szondi possesses potential use- 
fulness for clinical diagnosis when 
included in a battery. 


5. The Szondi has potential useful- 
ness in conducting further research 
in emotions and drives, particu- 
larly with respect to barriers and 
defenses which block conscious rec- 
ognition and release of tension 
through overt behavior at the con- 
scious level. 


SUMMARY 


A short sound movie of a destruc- 
tive tornado with resulting human 
misery was shown 50 normals imme- 
diately between successive Szondi 
group administrations to test the hy- 

»thesis that sorrow-induced Ss’ pro- 

le scores will shift towards h +, 
hy 4 and m +, as expected under 
Siondi’s theories. Control Ss showed 
litle change but experimental Ss 
showed changes only towards hy + 
and m + (not significant) . 


However, Ss reporting little or mod- 
erate sorrow arousal showed signifi- 
cant changes in all three factors as 
predicted, whereas Ss reporting in- 
tense sorrow arousal showed signifi- 
cant changes o to predictions, 
explainable on the basis of release of 
tension through conscious recognition 
of arousal among the former Ss rather 
than denial and internalization among 
the latter. 
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Relationships Between the Fingerpaintings 
and Overt Behavior of Schizophrenics 


J. ALAN Lone AND NICHOLAS Р. Dest 
Southeast Louisiana Hospital, Mandeville, Louisiana 


The fingerpaintings of chronic schiz- 
ophrenic females were collected as 
part of a one year study of group ther- 
apy at Southeast Louisiana Hospital. 
The purpose of this paper is to report 
on some of the relationships between 
ratings of spontaneous fingerpaintings 
and ratings of overt behavior of the 
subjects. 

_ Reviews of studies pertaining to ar- 
tistic cre^tions and how they appear 
to reflect psychopathology have been 
presented by Alschuler and Hattwick 
(1943), Moss (1940) , Precker (1950). 
The majority of early studies was con- 
cerned with diagnostic, interpretive 
and evaluative aspects of art produc- 
tions based upon a priori impressions 
of theme, symbolism and use of color. 
Some studies were nomothetic and in- 
volved attempts at more precise defi- 
nition of the structural and formal 
aspects of artistic creations, One of 
the earliest was Schube and Cowell’s 
(1939) study of a rating scale along 
à "restraint-activity" continuum evalu- 
ated in terms of productivity, design 
and imagery. They reported a pre- 
dominance of restraint in art of pa- 
tients they classified as depressive psy- 
chotics, psychoneurotics and alco- 
holic psychotics, A predominance of 
activity was found in the creations of 
those classified as dementia praecox. 
paranoid conditions, manic states and 
drug addictions. Long (1957), using 
Ruesch and Finesinger's (1941) data 
pertaining to the relationship between 
a subject’s Rorschach color responses 


i5 
The former now a member of the Depart- 
Tent of Psychiatry and Neurology, Tulane 
ену School of Medicine, New Orleans; 
the latter now of New York, New York. The 
aig are indebted to the Directoress of 
о Mrs. Kathryn М. Long, and especially 
oe T. Aide, Mrs. Audrey Graham, for 
the collection and filing of the finger-paint- 
ings for this project. 


and the nature of his drawings, found 
statistical support for the observation 
that subjects who are more responsive 
to color with the Rorschach tend to 
be more expansive in their produc- 
tions with color crayons. They draw 
figures of larger area in color than in 
black graphite; those whose Ror- 
schachs contained less color responses 
made consistently constricted draw- 
ings. 
"The interested reader will find in 
the following references some of the 
major research focussed on finger- 
aintings: Campbell and Gold, 1952; 
orken, 1953, 1954, 1956; Fleming. 
1939; Kadis, 1952; Lehmann et al., 
1953: Napoli, 1946, 1917, 1948: Phil- 
lips and Stromberg, 1948; and Rosen- 
1weig and Durbin, 1945. Of particular 
interest are the rating scales for fin- 
r-paintings developed by Lehmann 
and Risquez Uds (henceforth re- 
ferred to as the Lehmann Scales) . 
With these scales the authors intended 
to develop "... а method of clinical 
evaluation of a disturbed person's 
mental condition through the study 
of his free graphic expression in the 
form of fingerpaintings.” (Lehmann 
et al., 1953, p- 763). There are four 
scales: Energy Output (E.O.), Affec- 
tive Range (4.R.) , Contact with Re- 
ality (C.R.) and Clarity (Cl). 

The ratings for Е.О. are based on a 
combination of the vigor with which 
the painting is judged to have been 
executed and the area it covers. AR. 
is composed of the sum of weighted 
values assigned to each of the six 
basic hues, for the colors detected in 
the painting (red, yellow = 3; blue, 

en — 2; brown, black = 1). С.К. 
values are determined by the degree 
of realism portrayed; each scale-point 
belonging to a specified category (i.e. 
landscape or scene = 8, no content 
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attempted = 0). Cl. ratings depend 
upon neatness, contrast, extent of de- 
tail and perspective.? 

Lehmann et al. (1953) postulated 
that ratings assigned to a patient's fin- 
gerpainting should depict his clinical 
condition and, in serial comparison, 
his clinical change. In their study, 
mean scores of five sample groups 
(non-psychotics, manics, depressives, 
schizophrenics and organics) were 
meaningfully and significantly differ- 
ent (i.e., schizophrenics: lowest mean 
scores on C.R. and Cl.; manics: high 
on E.O. and A.R.; depressives: lowest 
on 4.R.). Long (1957) in a study of 
sixty-five hospitalized white females 
rated by their ward psychiatrists by 
means of the Menninger Health-Sick- 
ness Scale (1952) (henceforth referred 
to as the Menninger Scale) , found no 
simple relationship between degree of 
illness as measured on the Menninger 
Scale and ratings of their fingerpaint- 
ings with the Lehmann Scales. How- 
ever, scattergrams contained clusters 
suggesting moderate correlations for 
those ratings in the lowest quartile of 
the Menninger Scale with low ratings 
on CL (т = 078). In a study of 
groups before and after treatment, 
Dorken (1954) demonstrated the 
value of the Lehmann Scales in as- 
sessing clinical change with chronic 
and acute psychiatric groups, using 
the first painting as a base-line. The 
reliability of the scales as indices of 
individual psychiatric change has not 
been examined. 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


Twenty-four white female chronic 
schizophrenics were subjects for this 
study. They were chosen from a pa- 
tient population without signs of “ог- 
ganic” pathology to represent a cross- 
section of severity of psychopathol- 
ogy within the category of "severe 
psychiatric impairment. Their ages 
* Fach scale is an independent measure and 
is a continuum marked at twelve intervals, 
Eight is the optimal rating ("normal") with 
lower points representing “lack of” and 


higher points identifying "excess of" the 
quality being measured. 
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ranged from 28 to 38 years, and each 
subject had been hospitalized for at 
least three years. Other than grou 
therapy, no psychiatric treatment su 
as chemo-therapy, EST or individual 
psychotherapy was rendered during 
the experimental period. (For further 
description of the subjects and post- 
perimental chemotherapeutic re- 
sults see Hine, 1958) . 

Data collection continued for thir- 
teen months. Phases of the project for 
the purposes of this study were defined 
arbitrarily as follows: 

l. Early treatment phase; first five 
months of group therapy 

2. Post-treatment pha:: thirteenth 
month, which was the v »nth follow- 
ing termination of group therapy. 

Several of the ward personnel (phy- 
Sicians, nurses and attendants) were 
assigned to each subject to observe her 
behavior. Each week the observers 
made separate and independent rat- 
ings with the Southeast Louisiana 
Hospital (SELH) Behavior Rating 
Scale which consists of 32 items 
(Bryant, J.H., Wurster, C.R., Hine, 
F.R. and Dawson, J.G., 1958; Hine, 
F.R., Bass, B.M., Dawson, J.G., Wur- 
ster, C.R. and Dobbins, D.A., 1957) - 

For two hours a week under the 
supervision of an occupational ther- 
apist, the subjects were encouraged 
to fingerpaint. The therapist allowed 
each patient freedom of choice of 
theme, colors and so on. Six colors 
(i.e., red, green, blue, yellow, brown 
and black) and standard clay-surfaced 
paper (22 x 16 inches) were provided. 

The fingerpaintings were rated at 
another time with Dorken's revision 
of the Lehmann Scales (1953) by 
three judges. The judges had been 
trained in the use of the Lehmann 
Scales with sample paintings and 1 
Kodachrome film-strip (Lehmann ат 
Fraser, 1952) .3 Я 4 

Items of the SELH Behavior Rat i 
ing Scale hypothesized a priori to be. 
behavioral equivalents of Е.О., ARo 


oe 


4 
‘The authors are indebted to Drs. Dorken 
and Lehmann for ratings of the fingerp: 
ings portrayed on the film strip. 
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TABLE I Probability Values (X?) for the Hypothesized Relationships 
between Ratings with Lehmann Scales and SELH Behavior Rating Scale Items 


SELH Behavior Rating Scale Items: 


1. Tidiness 

2. Sociability 

3. Attentiveness 

6. General Muscular Activity 
7. Bizarre Muscular Activity 


. Daytime Sleepiness 
Nightime Sleepiness 

2. Talkativeness 

. Pointlessness 

. Birarie Speech Activity 
Mood 

. Changes in Mood 

. Flatness of Feelings 

. Appropriateness of Feclings 
. Fearfulness 

Guilt 

Anger 

Pleasure 

Delusions of Persecution ] 
25. Delusions of Grandeur f 


C.R. and/or Cl., were selected for sta- 
tistical investigation. Forty relation- 
ships were examined. The increments 
in ratings between the early and post- 
treatment phases defined above were 
compared. The increments were first 
transformed in order that psychiatric- 
ally desirable change (viz., more 
mentally healthy") was algebraically 
positive; the opposite, negative. With 
each Lehmann Scale, the mode of 
each subject's ratings for each phase 
Was calculated. Increments toward 
the optimal value of eight on a scale 
Were given a positive valence; those 
away from eight (towards one or 
twelve), a negative valence. 

. Friedman's two-way analysis of var- 
lance by ranks was used to test the 
differences between each of the phases 
for individuals. 

„Fourfold chi-square tests of the sig- 
nificance of differences between the 
итешеп of Lehmann Scales and 

ELH Behavior Rating Scale items 
Were computed. 

Each subject’s productivity of finger- 
Bu (in total number attempted) 

as tested for relationship with E.O- 
пош value) during the early treat- 

ent phase by Friedman’s meth 


сг) 


2 


Lehmann Scales: 


E.O A.R. CR €t 
N.S. NS. <10 T 
NS. NS. Ns 
NS. “20 
NS 3 
n NS NS 
Ж 05 
55 : 
N.S. 
NS 
<2 NS 
NS. NS, 
NS. NS. «0 
N.S. NS. 
«22 c2 
N.S. 
<.10 
NS. NS «0 
NS. NS. NS. 
<10 
RESULTS 


Pearsonian correlations between 
judges ratings with the Lehmann 
Scales indicated a high order of agree- 
ment (r's of 0.72 through 0.94). Re- 
ratings of a sample of art productions 
after four months were of a very high 


level of а ent (rs 20.90) . 

No indi ions 5 sufficient. indi- 
vidual psychiatric improvement were 
manifested by the increments in either 
Lehmann Scales or SELH Behavior 
Rating Scale items, In other words, 
there was no discernible clinical 
change in the subjects as measured 
by the SELH Behavior Rating Scale 
alter exposure to one year of group 
therapy. There was correspondingly 
no significant clinical change based on 
the Lehmann Scales. 

Twelve of forty hypothesized rela- 
tionships between Lehmann Scales and 
SELH Behavior Rating Scale-items 
were found significant applying Chi- 
square at P 0.20 or better (eight may 
be expected by chance) 4 Ten of the 
twelve significant relationships in- 


I. 
* A high level of confidence. (P 0.20) appeared 
justified by the disparity in type and diver- 
sity of expressive movement rated with the 
two scales; namely, a variety of overt be- 
havior and several abstracted dimensions of 
fingerpainting. 
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volved Contact with Reality and Clar- 
ity (four may be expected by chance) . 
These two scales then scemed to cor- 
relate more highly with parallel trait 
ratings of clinical behavior as meas- 
ured by the SELH Scale than did 
either of the scales of Energy Output 
and Affective Range. The results are 
presented in Table I. 

The number of productions varied 
from one to eighteen for each subject 
during a given phase. There was a 
significant relationship between num- 
ber of paintings and Energy Output. 
(P=0.20) . 

Discussion 


The lack of change in Lehmann 
Scale-ratings between the early and 
post-treatment phases indicates con- 
tinued severe psychiatric impairment 
throughout the entire thirteen month 
period. This conclusion was supported 
by other separate but related clinical 
evidence. One such sign was the lack 
of improvement reflected in those rat- 
ings made by ward personnel with the 
SELH Behavior Rating Scale for those 
items which were initially rated at a 
level pathognomic of psychiatric ab- 
normality (Long, 1959). In another 
phase of the Group Therapy Study, 
similar conclusions were reached by 
clinicians on the basis of results ob- 
tained with a standard test battery 
(Wechsler-Bellevue Form I, Ror- 
schach Psychodiagnostic Test, Bender 
Visual Motor Gestalt and Human 
Figure-Drawings). Finally, the ward 
psychiatrist and the two psychiatrists 
who were group therapists agreed un- 
equivocally on the basis of their con- 
tacts with the patients that none of 
the three groups of subjects demon- 
strated significant psychiatric improve- 
ment (personal communication, Hine, 
1959). It is possible, therefore, that 
the evaluations of the patients’ finger- 
paintings validly reflect a lack of psy- 
chiatric improvement observed by in- 
vestigators in the same study using 
other measures of subject psychopath- 
ology. 

It is noteworthy that Dorken (1954) 
has similarly reported that non-im- 
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proved psychotics showed no change 
in the quality of their paintings. 
found a high correlation for each of 
the Lehmann Scale ratings between _ 
initial and final paintings. The results — 
of the present study then, may serye 
as additional evidence for test retest | 
consistency of the rating method. ~ 
However, since there has been no 
further research validating the clinical 
applicability of the Lehmann Seales, 
it would perhaps have been more 
meaningful if a change in the clinical 
condition of patients was paralleled by — 
à concomitant change in the Lehmanm 
Scale ratings. This poss у may 
have been obstructed due . > the рори 
lation studied, since change in the 
direction of more severe impairment 
hardly was possible. 

It appears that of the four Leh- 
mann Scales, only Contact with Real 
ity and Clarity may reflect behavioral - 
characteristics concurrently measured | 
by selected SELH items. The Clarity — 
scale appears to possess face validity as 
evidenced in a statistically significant 
Chi-square relationship between it 
and SELH Scale items Tidiness (@ 
rect) and Day-time Sleepiness (reci 
procal), which may be seen in Table I. 
It is noteworthy that Dorken | (1953) | 
reported a positive correlation 
tween Clarity and Klopfer's avera 
form-level with the Rorschach. Als 
Long (1957) observed Clarity ташу 
in the lower quartile to be directly” 
correlated with degree of impairmen 
as it was evaluated with the Men 
ninger Health-Sickness Scale (195 
using a psychiatric hospital group. 
(=. 19 N — 60у. E 

In view of the low correlation: 
usually found between expressive 
haviors of different classes such as 
Studies of Expressive Movement 
Allport and Vernon, qualitative | 
pects of the relationships prese 
are considered to merit further st! 
However, the use of lower levels: 
confidence in this study because OF 
nature of the data, in spite of hav) 
precedence in the literature, 15 $C 
what tenuous and open to chal 
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These limitations notwithstanding, it 
appeared to be the most appropriate 
way to treat the data. 


A CRITIQUE OF THE LEHMANN 
FINGERPAINTING SCALES 


Energy Output appears to be an 
ordinal scale. However, it is multi- 
dimensional and often the rater must 
sacrifice one dimension, such as pres- 
sure used, for the consideration of an- 
other, such as area. It might be more 
effective to consider area and vigor of 
painting separately. 

Affective Range, Contact with Re- 
ality and Clarity appear to be nominal 
scales. The Affective Range scale im- 
plies the assumption that area of a 
color is an unimportant dimension of 
affectivity. Consequently, the rater 
often finds himself equating a dab of 
red in one painting with broad, 
jagged streaks of red in another. The 
authors found a three point scale: (1) 
depressive characteristics, (2) normal 
affect, and (3) excited and excessive 
use of color, to be a less refined but 
often more effective method of evalu- 
ation. 

Contact with Reality contains items 
which are ambiguously defined. The 
rater is occasionally faced with the 
dilemma of choosing between ill-de- 
fined categories (i.e., "2-Bizarre" ver- 
sus “I]-Detailed representation ОЁ 
creature or plant,") in the same paint- 
ing. Similar difficulties occur Wi 
the Clarity scale. 


SUMMARY 


А During a thirteen month period, 
ngerpaintings of twenty-four chronic 
schizophrenic white females were col- 
nes regularly and rated with the 
заш (Fingerpainting) Scales. 
b € subjects’ overt behavior was rated 
hi ward personnel on the SELH Be- 
lavior Rating Scale. Forty of a pos- 
sible 128 relationships were hypothe 
ped between the Lehmann Scales and 
Cm of the SELH Behavior Rating 
hc €. A greater number of these Te 
b onships were significant than might 
€ expected by chance. Neither set of 
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ratings reflected appreciable change in 

chiatric status (e.g., improvement) 
paralleling other measures used in the 
overall project. The use of finger. 
paintings to evaluate psychiatric 
status is discussed and some applica- 
tions and shortcomings of the Leh- 
mann Scales noted. 
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The Effects of Frustration on the Rorschach Responses of 
Nine Year Old Children 


Winarrep B. Lucas! 
Reiss-Davis Clinic for Child Guidance, Los Angeles 


The purpose of this study was to in- 
vestigate the effect of frustration on 
the Rorschach responses of nine year 
olds. Interest was not only in the 

nce of changes but also in their 
nature and the implications for fur- 
ther understanding of the dynamics of 
children of this age. 

Previous experimentation suggested 
that Rorschach responses are often 
subject to modification as the result 
of changes in set, mood, and various 
extraneous factors, but neither theo- 
retical formulations nor experimental 
results gave any clearcut idea of what 
changes could be expected in response 
to frustration. The work of the Yale 
school (Dollard et al, 1939; Doob & 
Sears, 1939) implied that there would 
be an increase in hostile content, and 
the studies using the Elizur Rorschach 
Content Test score, especially its Hos- 
tility component, reinforced the as- 
oam that the frustrated subjects 
would have a larger Hostility score 

Elizur, 1949). Inferences from psy- 
choanalytic theory were difficult to 
make because of the emphasis on ag- 
gression as a drive (Bender et 
1936; Fenichel, 1945; Freud, 1937, 
1948, 1949). Maier's experimentation 
suggested that the stressful situations 
Would result in lack of flexibility 
(Maier et al, 1940; Maier, 1949) . Gen- 
erally, the inference was that reactions 
to frustration do not follow any one 
pattern but that there are instead 
Varying patterns of reaction that corre- 
late with the specific personality or 
Eon of the subject (Korner, 

949; Levy, 1943; Sears, 1951). 


p 
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Метнор 


The sample for this study consisted 
of fifty-six children in the AS grade of 
the University Elementary School at 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles. At the time of testing these 
children ranged from eight years and 
four months to nine years of age. 
They were divided into experimental 
and control groups matched in pairs 
for age and sex. There were seven. 
teen pairs of boys and eleven pairs of 
girls. 

Each child was first given an indi- 
vidual Rorschach. Eight weeks later 
children in the experimental group 
were subjected tO frustration pro- 
duced by failure in a special game in 
which the task of the child was to сие 
a steel ball into the middle of a series 
of grooves cut into a long board. He 
was promised a reward if he could do 
this ра was prevented from being suc- 
cessful by a magnet which was inserted 
in a trough in the bottom of the board 
and adjusted so that it was impossible 
for the ball to be cued into the proper 

oove. The child's failure to perform 
the task was verbalized in a deprecat- 
ing way. Immediately following this 
frustrating. experience each child in 
the experimental group was given a 
repeat Rorschach. The control chil- 
dren were given second. Rorschachs 
without the experimental frustration. 
Following the administration of the 
second Rorschachs both experimental 
and control children were given a 
chance at the pinball game with the 
magnet set in such a way that success 
was assured. (This was not a part of 
the design as such but acted as brief 
therapy for the frustrated children 
and helped obscure the division of 
the children into two groups.) 
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"TABLE I—Quantitative Changes from First to Repeat Records of Controls 


(Signed Rank Test)* 

Е M EM Е Е т FO GF үр Р М DR Si, ZR Ap T A H 

n 9 93 93 3 я 27 18 18 25 25 (95 97 398 38 28 2 8 28 
LA об ов p08 037 10 x01 Бов БоБ —03: —22 —1o 85- —10 432 415 —17 493 
Podive 216 1645 199 1735 209 1895 102 37.5 94 99 107 158 290 1575 3335 2555 96 250 
Negative 162 665 126 1515 169 1885 69 1335 231 154 218 220 116 2485 725 1505 229 26 
pre 240 <.05 «05 EU 25 Zi 
mo M - UN IATER: 


* Direction of change in the experimental group was similar to that in the control group except for the differences noted in Tables IT & Ш. 
** Ps>.10 are not shown. 


TABLE II—Differences between Changes in Scoring Variables of Experimental and Control Groups 
(Signed Rank Test) 


PID PIO 4024 Pury Jo sasuodsay 120125403] puv uoippajsna 1] 


FK+F (d+ ZR 
R M FM Е F% +F% FC CF с Р Wo, D% Dd) 8-10 A% 

Median 
Changes in +11 +06 +406 +05 405  —10 401 —05 —05 —03 —22 -10 -35 10 432 
Controls 
Median 
Changes in —06 +01  —04 01 +418 +08 —0.3 —0.3 —0.4 —02 3.3 3.3 —0.1 —20 17 
Experimentals 

N Changes 27 24 25 26 26 25 23 20 21 26 27 26 28 27 27 
2+ 146 110 120 160 155 153 91 128 114 185 300 121 131 169 158 
z— 232 190 205 191 196 172 185 82 117 166 78 230 275 209 240 

P «901 
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RESULTS 


The responses of the hundred and 
twelve Rorschachs were scored and 
tabulated as a first step in their an- 
alysis. In addition to the usual scor- 
ing of location and determinants as 
described by Klopfer, each response 
was also given a weighted content 
score for Anxiety and Hostility ac 
cording to a method developed by 
Elizur (1949). This was to clarify, if 
possible, the effect of frustration upon 
the number of hostilely a ive re- 
sponses. Because a normal distribution 
cannot be assumed in Rorschach 
scores, a non-parametric technique 
(the signed rank test for paired ob- 
servations) was used for comparing 
the strength. and direction of the 
changes occurring in the experimen- 
tal group with the strength and direc- 
tion of the changes occurring in the 
control group. 


Changes in the control group 
(Table Г): Animal percent and Hos- 
tility both showed increases significant 
at the .01 level. CF and (d plus Dd) 
per cent showed increases significant 
at the .05 level. Three variables 
showed significance which was better 
than the .10 level but not as as 
the .05 level: M, which showed an in- 
crease; Sum color, which showed a de- 
crease; and Anxiety (Elizur Scale) , 
which showed a decrease. Both the 
experimental and the control 
shifted in experience balance fh the 
introversive direction, the probability 
being .235 for the control group and 
-113 for the experimental group. 


Differences between changes in the 
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м t between the experimental 
d control groupe which was sig 
nificant at the .01 level, the experi- 


mental group showing increase 
and the control ае ар decreasing 
slightly. 


ex 
Rorschach Content scores ( 


— р 
ing less 
direction 


tively constant. 
and control groups 
than the experimental group, 
difference was not significant. 


The most ising finding of this 
study was the ificant increase in 
the amount 
the tR 


control grou 


experimental and control groups of change it 
(Table II): There was a difference in peat situation was more than could 
Taste IIH—Changes in the Rorschach Content Test Scores 
Е 2 Hostili Hostili 
Anxiety Anxiety jostility lostility 
Test 1 Ehe Test I Retest та а — 
Experimental 7315 7105 802.0 820.0 E LT 
с 9215 9425 851.0 833.0 Г Й 
е —1.75 —208 —0.62 —0.34 —158 an 
10 <05 >10 ERU ъло Sie 
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have been assumed on the basis of 
previous experimentation. It was an 
unexpected finding to discover that 
the differences between the experi- 
mental and the control groups lay in 
the factor of less divergence from the 
original records in the experimental 
group and greater divergence in the 
control group, as in the history of 
Rorschach research it has generally 
been assumed that the experimental 
group would be identified by the 
presence of the major change, not by 
its absence. 

The general effect of the repeat situ- 
ation for the control group appeared 
to be one of liberation. This added 
freedom found many expressions, but 
no evidence of it was more striking 
than the increase in hostile content 
with an accompanying decrease in 
anxiety. Sears (1951) anticipated this 
when she found that children show 
on the average more aggression dur- 
ing a second session of doll play than 
during the first. She suggested that 
children possess aggression "poten- 
tial" that is often greater than that 
indicated by the amount of aggressive 
behavior they display in a new situa- 
tion and that as their fear of retalia- 
tion becomes lessened they are able 
to increase the frequency or intensity 
of their aggressive behavior. Levy 
(1943) pointed out that the forms of 
hostility expressed in the first trials 
with the dolls were usually of a mild 
character and that there was an in- 
creasing amount of hostility and the 
emergence of more primitive expres- 
sions of it in subsequent trials, The 
frequency of hostile content in these 
nine-year-olds’ records is consonant 
with Korner's conclusions (1949) that 
in view of the widespread occurrence 
of such strong hostility in a normal 
group of this age, expression of hos- 
tility in itself cannot be considered 
diagnostically differentiating. 

Another evidence of the greater re- 
laxation in the simple repeat situa- 
tion was the increase in small and 
unusual details found in the control 
group. In the more comfortable situ- 
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ation these children did not have to 
try so hard to achieve and impress, 
but, instead, inner potential for 
achievement (as reflected in the M re 
sponses) became available and was 
used in the enjoyment of small per 
sonal concerns. 

In contrast to this added freedom 
of the control group, the second ree 
ords of the experimental group mir 
rored the dampening effect of frustra- 
tion (as measured by the Elizur Hos 
tility Score). Instead of increasing in 
hostile content, this group stayed rel- 
atively constant and seemed not to be 
able to take advantage 21 the added 
freedom the repeat situation should 
have afforded. These children evi- 
dently were not free to increase their 
expression of hostility because they 
were in a sense still on the defensive, 
still had to prove themselves, still had 
to be careful how much retaliation 
they stirred up. This is a reaction 
very similar to that which Sanders 
(1950) found in subjects who were 
tested by examiners rated as overtly 
hostile. These subjects tended to be- 
come constricted and to inhibit ex- 
pression of counter-hostility. Sanders 
considered the diminution of their 
expressiveness to represent withdrawal 
from the threatening examiner. — 

In contrast to the increase in details 
and slight decrease in W per cent 
found in the repeat records of the 
control group was the significant 1n- 
crease in W percent in the second rec 
ords of the experimental group. Pro- 
duction of W tends to be associated 
with both the ability the individua 
possesses to mobilize his creative an 
roductive abilities and the pressure 
hs feels himself under to do this. In 
the initial records all the children 
were highly motivated to do what they 
considered their “best”. They even 
verbalized this, asking if they wea 
doing well or if their answers were а 
good as those other children ni 
given. In the repeat situation, as a 
control children became more relaxe! ; 
they were able to some extent to let £ 
of this intense effort to do well a™ 
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could enjoy more individual ap- 
proaches. The experimental group, 
on the contrary, could not take advan- 
tage of the repeat situation in this 
way. The frustration left them with 
the feeling they had to strive even 
harder in order to produce an accep- 
table result and this was mirrored in 
their production of more whole re- 
sponses. The decrease in the number 
of responses in many of the second 
records of children in the experimen- 
tal group may very well be another 
evidence of the general dampening 
effect. 

Inspection of the records suggested 
that, within the limits of this dampen- 
ing effect, how a child reacted to a 
frustrating situation depended on his 
basic personality structure coupled 
with his characteristic mode of de- 
fense. For example, some of the con- 
stricted children became even more 
constricted in the frustrating situa- 
tion, as was evidenced by the definite 
increase in percent of responses de- 
pendent upon form alone. Other con- 
stricted children became more flexible 
under the influences of frustration— 
they responded more strongly to the 
emotional quality of the situation or 
became more imaginative or creative 
or both. Children who tended to act 
out without restraint and who had 
little intellectual control as a rule 
were pulled together by frustration 
and functioned more adequately. Very 
disturbed and anxious children al- 
most always showed strong regressive 
features under frustration, as evi- 
denced, for example, by a drop in 
form level. Children who were well- 
adjusted in terms of the first record 
showed least change under the influ- 
ence of frustration. 


In the process of trying to arrive 
u a theoretical understanding of the 
lack of change in certain dimensions 
in the experimental group as соп 
таей with the control group, the 
contribution of Maier (1940, 1949) is 
pereant Maier felt that frustration 
vari trauma restrict flexibility and 

ribility and tend to fixate re- 
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sponses. Не tested his hypothesis out 
in less complicated behavior samples 
than the Rorschach so that the exten- 
sion of his conclusions to other sam- 
ples must be made with caution. How- 
ever, the similarity of his results with 
the striking decrease in variability in 
the frustrated Rorschachs of the chil- 
dren in this study suggests the possi- 
bility of related underlying dynam- 
ics. 

In general, it is as though the first 
Rorschach of a child of this age tends 
to reveal a modified state of defensive- 
ness and the repeat Rorschach reflects 
the more freely functioning personal- 
ity. Temporary frustration may have 
little effect because the personality is 
already functioning in a somewhat de- 
fensive way—this is in a sense its nor- 
mal state. At the most, frustration 
makes prevailing defense systems more 
rigid and pervasive. Only permissive- 
ness seems to have a perceptible effect 
and leads to the increased freedom 
and individuality which ma be con- 
sidered the potential or “abnormal” 
state of the nine-year-old personality. 


SUMMARY 


This study was designed to investi- 

te the influence of frustration on 
Rorschach responses. The objective 
was to compare the effect of the frus- 
trating situation on the responses of 
the experimental group with the effect 
of the simple repeat situation on the 
responses of the control group. The 
sample consisted si і 
in the third grade averaging slightly 
under nine years of age. The children 
were divided into experimental and 
control groups matched in pairs for 
age and sex. АП were administered 
a first Rorschach under standard test- 
ing conditions and a repeat Rorschach 
eight weeks later. The experimental 
children were given this second Ror- 
schach immediately after they had 
been subjected to frustration in the 
form of experimentally determined 
failure to meet the requirements of а 

inball game where success would 


have been highly rewarded. 
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The records were scored and non- 
parametric statistical methods were 
used for their comparison, There were 
a number of significant differences be- 
tween the first and the repeat records 
of the control group which suggested 
that nine-year-olds tend to react to the 
repeat situation with a constellation 
of changes that reflect an increased 
freedom to use inner resources and to 
be more expressive, both in terms of 
ideas and aggressive feelings. Differ- 
ences between changes in the quanti- 
tative data of the experimental group 
and changes in the quantitative data 
of the control group suggested that 
the experimental group felt less free to 
take advantage of the repeat situation 
than the control group. 

The amount of hostile content in- 
creased only in the control group, sug- 
gesting that the hostility reflected in 
the Rorschach is an integral part of 
the personality structure and cannot 
be understood as a reaction to a spe- 
cific temporary situation. In normal 
children this basic hostility appears to 
be more easily expressed in familiar 
and non-threatening situations than in 
new ones or where there are feelings 
of frustration. Within the framework 
of less spontaneity of expression, reac- 
tions to frustration showed a wide 
spread in intensity, in the type of de- 
fense adopted, and in the method 
selected to deal with the frustration. 
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Human Movement in the Rorschach Materials of a Group of 
Pre-Adolescent Boys Suffering from Progressive Muscular Loss 
Rosert 5. McCuLLY 


Cornell University Medical College, and The New York 
Hospital (Payne Whitney Psychiatric Clinic) 


The human movement response 
has been a focus of interest since Ror- 
schach (1943, p. 64) pointed out a re- 


lationship between motor and fantasy 
activity. In Rorschach's own words, 
"M responses are characteristic of sub- 
jects who function more in the intel- 
lectual sphere, whose interests gravi- 
tate more toward their intra-psychic 
living rather than toward the world 
outside themselves". Singer and others 
(1952, 1954) have investigated this 
matter experimentally and showed a 
relationship between inhibitory motor 
behavior and the facilitation of mo- 
tor activity (at the time of Rorschach 
examination) and the productivity of 
M responses within the Rorschach 
content. Piotrowski (1957, p. 148) 
has pointed out that such experimen- 
tal studies do not argue against the M 
response revealing psychological traits 
which he felt are related to important 
role taking attitudes in interhuman 
relationships. Meili-Dworetzke (1956, 
P- 156) reported that the psychological 
meaning of M responses is well de- 
fined, and that they relate to inner 
creativity, the delay of drive impulses, 
and the expression of introversion. 
Bohm (1958, p. 49) has indicated that 
M responses are not only related to 
the wealth of inner living and the 
creative powers of the personality, but 
also to religious experiences. Miale 
has warned against equating M with 
Creativity, and has suggested that it 
may be associated with a quality 
Which is more often found in crea- 
tive people, such as a capacity for re- 
flective mental activity or a preoccu- 
pation with inner experiences. 


Levi and Kraemer (1952) studied 


à group of children who tended to 
Produce a preponderance of M re- 


sponses. They remarked about them, 
“Since M is usually related to greater 
maturity of living, evidently these 
children were forced to more mature 
behavior which was not compatible 
with their emotional level of integra- 
tion". Piotrowski (1947, p. 38) has 
noted that children begin to produce 
M responses at around school age, and 
he suggested that perhaps curbed mo- 
tility, or a diminished freedom of self 
expression through the motor system 
furthers the development of M. 

It appears that a number of workers 
in the field take the meaning of M 
for granted, while others differ rather 
widely in the way they view the mat- 
ter. 

The purpose of the present paper is 
to describe the characteristics of the 
M responses in a group of children 
who had experienced real and per- 
manent impairment of motor activity 
due to progressive loss of muscle tis- 
sue. It is hoped that some light may 
be thrown on both the relationship be- 
tween motor activity and the M re- 
sponse and the psychological meaning 
of such responses. 


SUBJECTS 


A group of fifteen boys who formed 
a day care school operated by the New 
York City Public Schools in the Payne 
Whitney Clinic was selected. These 
boys were suffering from childhood 
muscular dystrophy (pseudohyper- 
trophic progressive muscular dystro- 
phy). The cause of this illness 
is not known but it is an inherited 
condition. None of the subjects was 
hospitalized, all were in wheel chairs. 
The form of muscular dystrophy 
which strikes children has three sig: 
nificant characteristics. It is crippling 
progressive and fatal. It should be 
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noted that these aspects of the illness 
are generally well known to its young 
victims. 

The experimental condition was 
given in the nature of the illness. The 
peculiar effects of this illness offered 
a unique opportunity to investigate M 
responses in individuals who could be 
presumed to have had to turn more 
toward their subjective worlds and 
who had gradually lost their physical 
powers to move freely and indulge in 
motor expression. The subjects had 
experienced a gradual loss from a pre- 
viously higher level of motor skill (at 
one time closely approximating that 
of the normally developing child), 
and their ebbing strength was quite 
apparent to them. This loss was some- 
what analagous to a reversal of motor 
development. In contrast to some of 
the findings in other kinds of crip- 
pling illnesses. (Donofrio, 1951, Gar- 
mezy, 1953, Wenar, 1953) , the subjects 
of this study maintained a vital inter- 
est in the area of motor accomplish- 
ments. 


As Table I shows, the mean age for 
the group was 12.0 years, and the 
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range was from 10 to 14 years, The 
verbal LQ.'s were determined from 
the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children. Only male children were 
selected because of the much greater 
incidence of the illness in male chil- 
dren. All were from the lower middle 
socio-economic range and from the 
boroughs of Manhattan and Queens. 
The only other selective factor in 
forming the group was residence with- 
in range of transportation facilities. 


FINDINGS 

For the purposes of the present 
study, the materials from the Ror- 
schach protocols will be largely fo- 
cused on the M responses. The in- 
vestigator realizes that this represents 
an artificial limitation, but some ad- 
vantage may ensue from this isolation, 
especially since some attention will be 
given to the risks involved when Ror- 
schach determinants are given mean- 
ings in isolation. Further, the gener- 
ally accepted correlates of M responses 
in the children themselves represent 
the chief focus. 

Inspection of Table II shows that 
42 M responses were given by the 


TABLE I Means, Standard Deviations, and Ranges of Age and Verbal 
Intelligence for the Subjects 


Number of Subjects Verbal I. Q. 
Mean с 
15 103 117 


Age (in years) 
Mean c 
120 1,75 
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group as a whole, and these consti- 
tuted twelve per cent of the total num- 
ber of responses (348). The average 
number of responses per record was 
23, ranging from 11 to 37 responses. 
The entire group had an average of 
2.8 M responses, with an average of 
3.5 M responses minus those who pro- 
duced no M. These group averages 
for M responses approximate the ex- 
pected norms for their age grou 
mean as reported by Ledwith (1959, 
p. 31). However, the dystrophy chil- 
dren were neither normal nor average. 
Their social and emotional growth 
was retarded, and while all had at 
least average verbal intelligence, some 
were considerably above average. Of 
the subjects who gave M responses, 
half produced 3 or more, while the 
youngest subject of all gave 9 M re- 
sponses. If one considers maturation 
factors as being associated with the 
production of M responses, and rec- 
ognizes the extent to which these chil- 
dren were retarded in their maturing 
process, the group would be con- 
sidered as having shown an unusually 
strong emphasis in the direction of M. 
There was no clustering within the 
age or LO. ranges. One of the bright- 
est produced only 1 M, while one of 
the low average produced 5. 

In regard to the types of M re- 
sponses classified in Table II, 12 were 
passive in nature (28 per cent) , while 
30 were active and/or aggressive (72 
per cent). Thirteen of these responses 
represented the kind of action which 
they could still possibly perform them- 
selves, while 29 M responses were of a 
Variety impossible for them to perform 
physically. Male figures in active or 
aggressive activity far out numbered 
Similar activity in female figures (21 
to 6), while male and female figures 
in passive behavior were about equal. 
Mythological figures (a total of 6) 
Were more frequently masculine, chil- 
dren were represented twice, and three 
of the movement responses reflected 
aut that would be impossible for 

hyone (such as flying) . 
Three members of the group pro- 
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duced no human movement responses 
at all. Interestingly enough, all three 
were above the mean age, two were at 
the mean I. Q. while the third was 
slightly above average. They were 
noted as conspicuous exceptions to 
the productivity of M when motor ac- 
tivity and life space were highly lim- 
ited, and they will be discussed in 
more detail later. 


Four of the subjects showed a color 
response dilation. Two of those sub- 
jects produced no M responses at all, 
and the other two had no aggressive 
M responses. The clustering of aggres- 
sive M as well as passive M tended to 
occur in protocols in which the M 
responses exceeded the color responses. 


Discussion 


First, several points need to be in- 
dicated about the subjects themselves, 
The number of subjects was admitted- 
ly small and was composed entirely of 
the male sex. Yet, no previous study 
has focused on the kind of motility 
loss these children experienced, and 
their circumstances offered a natural 
setting for some of the crucial quali- 
ties which have come to be associated 
with M responses. These unique cir- 
cumstances may allow for certain 
speculations despite the small num- 
ber of subjects. The discussion of cer- 
tain possibilities about what their hu- 
man movement responses may have 
represented should be considered in 
the light that they were not adults. 
The subjects, if for no other than sit- 
uational reasons, were considered re- 
tarded in their emotional and social 
development. Nevertheless, psychiatric 
opinion (Schoelly and Fraser, 1955) 
has not regarded this same group as 
having any major emotional disorders. 
Most of the group were studied over 
a three year period. Sherwin and Mc- 
Cully (1961) have reported elsewhere 
that the children seemed to have 
failed to develop any dominant or 
prevailing modes of defense. The in- 
vestigator (1961) has demonstrated 
that these same children rely exten- 
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sively on fantasy in an analysis of their 
thematic productions. 

Assuming that human movement 
responses are related to the extent of 
inner living and the amount of fan- 
tasy present in the subjective life, then 
it would seem that the strong M em- 
phasis in the Rorschach responses of 
these subjects supports the generally 
accepted ideas about M responses 
which have been described. Further, 
since the subjects were clearly re- 
stricted in their motor expression, the 
findings appear to support the evi- 
dence put forth by Singer. 

Nevertheless, the investigator feels 
that certain qualifications need to be 
made about the support these findings 
lend to other studies and to the 
prevailing generalizations about the 
meaning of M. First of all, two of the 
subjects were talented and creative in 
drawing and painting despite their 
severe motor limitations, and while 
they both produced M, neither of 
them were among those who produced 
the highest number of M. The sub- 
ject who was the most outwardly ag- 
gressive and abundantly productive of 
quite creative and imaginative games 
for group participation, had only 1 M 
response, and it was of a highly pas- 
sive nature. Careful observation by 
skilled individuals from different dis- 
ciplines was maintained over the 
group, and all observers were in agree- 
ment that delay of impulses consti- 
tuted a crucial problem in the sub- 
jects. As a group they tended to alter- 
nate between display of marked ag- 
gressiveness or equally marked passiv- 
ity. Yet, more often than not, when 
M responses predominated, reactivity 
to color on the Rorschach was in less 
evidence. Nevertheless, the group 
simply did not characteristically “de- 
lay their impulses", on the contrary, 
delay was the exception rather than 
the rule. One cannot expect the pre- 
adolescent to delay impulses in the 
same fashion as the adult, but what 
does the M preponderance mean un- 
der these conditions? One cannot ac- 
count for this by assuming that these 
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children were forced to more mature 
behavior which was not compatible 
with their emotional level of integra- 
tion. Not only did the reality of their 
circumstances make any such demands 
on them impossible, but their parents 
tended rather to foster their needs 
which were associated with less ma- 
ture qualities (somewhat understand- 
ably). 


"Twenty per cent of the subjects pro- 
duced no M responses whatever, and 
those who had no M were as restricted 
in their physical motility as were the 
others, Restriction of motility alone 
cannot be counted on to facilitate the 
production of M. A careful check on 
the quality and extent of the fantasy 
these three subjects gave in response 
to thematic cards revealed the same 
kind of highly imaginative material 
that was found to be typical of the 
group. The Rorschach performance 
of these individuals can be considered 
as exceptions to Singer's findings that 
an increased number of M responses 
is associated with a more frequent 1n- 
troduction of external stimuli in re- 
sponding to T.A.T. cards. 'The group 
trends supported Singer's observations, 
but such was not necessarily the case 
with individual subjects. One cannot 
generalize about these subjects ОП 
the basis of the presence or ab- 
sence of M alone, since it would 
be wholly false to state that the 
subjects who had no M responses 
relied less on fantasy living. There 
was much to suggest that the boys 
who failed to produce M responses 
had a wealth of inner living and imag 
ination quite without human move 
ment responses. Also, it would be hard 
to prove that these subjects were any 
less “mature” than the others, Their 
animal movement responses were Pal 
ticularly varied (such was the case for 
the group as a whole) . These anima 
movement responses in the subjects 
without M had certain sophisticated 
qualities and could not be chalked 0 
as “immaturity”. For example, sever- 
al of their responses were, “two ants 
picking up a log," "praying manus 
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lying on its back kicking," "a spider 
flying through the blue," and one of 
these boys drew a picture of a cat as 
seen from the top view, an imagina- 
tive, not to say difficult thing to do. 
The point is, according to the inves- 
tigator's view, other psychological and 
Rorschach determinants besides re- 
striction of physical activity or the 
presence of an active fantasy life influ- 
ence the production of human move- 
ment responses in the Rorschach. One 
may do violence to the subject by dis- 
missing the presence of fantasy in an 
otherwise varied Rorschach because 
the subject failed to produce the num- 
ber and quality of M responses that 
his age would lead one to expect. 


: The investigator feels that very little 
is known about the relationship be- 
tween fantasy life and so-called "ma- 
turity'. How much meaning does а 
concept of maturity have when one 
is faced with the realization that one 
may suddenly cease to exist? Perhaps 
it may be essential at sixty, but what 
meaning can it have at twelve? Dys- 
trophy children were called on to face 
such a possibility. Because there was 
much to suggest that these children 
roamed widely in fantasy, certain re- 
marks about their animal movement 
responses may be appropriate. To 
think of these responses as "imma- 
ture" or "regressive" hardly contrib- 
utes to an understanding of their in- 
ner worlds. These children had no 
chance to become "mature" such as 
the term would apply to their chron- 
ological ages, and regression becomes 
an empty term, since who can say 
what level they may or may not have 
regressed to or from. The nature of 
their fantasies offered no evidence 
that they were unaware that tragedies, 
often so close to those of their own 
existed, and they did not avoid rec- 
ognition of the fact. This contrasts 
Vividly with the abundance of evi- 
dence that adults tend to take great 
Mts to deny a similar possibility in 
oe The investigator suggests 
i at the quality of the FM response? 
n these children reflected a reservoir 
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of instinctive vitality, which, under 
their bleak circumstances, seemed а 
tribute to the resilience of the human 
spirit. It may have been from this 
source that the waters of their fantasy 
were fed. 


What actually does “an active fan- 
tasy life” mean? Is one justified in con- 
cluding that fantasy associated with 
material other than human figures is 
in reality "less mature"? Perhaps Jung 
(1956, p. 18, 29) has offered us a clue 
in that connection. Jung distinguished 
between imagination and fantasy (or 
"directed thinking" and “fantasy 
thinking"). He described fantasy as 
a passive attitude toward occurrences 
of unrealistic images in one's mental 
life, and imagination as a deliberate 
manipulation of concepts which are 
not necessarily unrealistic but char- 
acterized by novelty. Imagination pro- 
duces innovations and adaptation, it 
copies reality and tries to act upon it. 
Fantasy turns away from reality, sets 
free subjective tendencies, is more pas- 
sive and less directly creative. Making 
use of these ideas, it may be that the 
qualitative aspects of movement ex- 

ressed in the Rorschach, human or 
otherwise, may be much more impor- 
tant in assessing a subjects fantasy 
life than the mere presence or absence 
of M in the materials, Much work 
could be done in regard to the rela- 
tion between fantasy and known crea- 
tivity in association with the Ror- 
schach by investigating Jungs ap- 
proach to the nature of fantasy. In the 
investigators view, the evidence re- 
garding the active mental lives in the 
subjects of this study corresponded 
more to Jungs definition of fantasy 
than imagination. Thus, it would not 
have to be tied up with a concept of 
“maturity” per se. 

Another research suggestion would 
be the study of the same age of female 
subjects with muscular dystrophy in 
regard to their production of M re- 
sponses. This would be of special in- 
terest to developmental psychology 
since restriction of mobility may have 
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a very different meaning to girls than 
boys of this age range. 

The qualitative aspects of the M re- 
sponses given by the subjects may of- 
fer some clues about what these re- 
sponses may have meant to them. 
Their M responses tended to be over- 
whelmingly in favor of the kind activ- 
ity they themselves could no longer 
perform. Several examples were, “two 
men picking up a heavy rock," “а lady 
holding up two men" "little Indians 
stuck, trying to run away," "giant man 
walking on legs that don't support 
him, carrying two birds", These ex- 
amples were taken at random, some 
had no reference to their physical lim- 
itations, others did. It would seem 
that their M responses tended to rep- 
resent a particular kind of self con- 
cern, an intra-psychic focus on what 
their loss of motility may have meant 
to them psychologically. Perhaps their 
M emphasis reflected not so much 
their restricted movement as it did 
their search for some kind of self es- 
teem and sense of identity in the face 
of such loss, Piotrowski (1957, p. 140) 
has stated that M reflects traits stabil- 
izing the relation between the indi- 
vidual and the environment. This 
may have been part of what was going 
on. However, one could say these 
were wish-fulfilling roles they longed 
to assume in their relations with 
others. Under no conditions could 
they take many of the roles their ac- 
tive and aggressive M responses would 
imply. Such an explanation would 
not go very far in explaining the out- 
going aggressiveness and volatile imag- 
ination in the subject who gave only 1 
M which was quite passive in nature. 
Perhaps, in relation to the way he ex- 
perienced his own identity, and his 
fears about his own inner softness, his 
outward behavior turned to the oppo- 
site. The subjects’ preoccupation with 
movement they could not perform 
may have reflected the impact the loss 
of ability to move with others had on 
the self. That is to say, that M re- 
sponses may be only indirectly related 
to attitudes about others, but more 
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directly, what one has become through 
his relations with others. Their M 
responses may have been a part of 
their search to find means of coping 
with their tragic circumstances, They 
ran about in fantasy, if not on the 
ground. 

Miale (1959) has made note of à 
high correlation between excessive M 
and self preoccupation. At least in 
some cases, it may be that the more 
M, the more one is concerned about 
identity, meaning, and self-existence; 
Certain qualities of. M responses may 
also reflect the features in the person- 
ality which have prevented an inde- 
pendent identity from forming, and 
the aspects of the individual which 
have kept the psyche chained to less 
adaptive modes of behavior. The self 
concern which M may reflect need not 
necessarily be narcissism, but rather @ 
range of concern from obsessive self- 
involvement on one extreme to differ- 
entiated concern with identity on the 
other. The investigator is not suggest 
ing that there are not other Rorschach 
qualities which reflect self concern 
and that there are not people who 
have no demonstrable self preoccupa- 
tion and produce M. The suggestion 
is that the meaning of M may be quite 
complex and that it reflects a self focus 
and not a focus on interhuman rela- 
tions. It may be academic, even arti- 
ficial to separate the two, but it may - 
be necessary to do so to understan 
the complexity of M. 

Even though this paper has pointed 
out inconsistencies between the + 
havioral and Rorschach qualities 
found in the subjects, the investiga 
tor does not hold that the psychologt 
cal states of these children were n 
reflected in their Rorschachs. 
point was that using commonly . 
sumed meanings for particular ог 1% 
lated determinants may distort the pe 
ture. Often, it seems virtually nc: 
ingless to isolate Rorschach É 
minants and point to each in turn 4 
having a specific or ubiquitous " i 
ing. This may be less true of so) ; 
determinants than others. Perhaps & 
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best, one can only use broad теапіп 

which allow for the flexibility of indi- 
vidual differences. No doubt many 
workers do this, but others seem to de- 
mand and use narrow and often shal- 
low possibilities. This may be why so 
many experimentors fail to under- 
stand how they may have done vio- 
lence to Rorschach material by using 
habitual methods which work well in 
treating data obtained from other 
kinds of techniques, The Rorschach 
holds a mirror to the psyche, which 
by definition is subjective. Any one 
variable may have lost its meaning in 
isolation; valuable material may slip 
through the sieve in the process of 
over-objectifying subjective material. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The human movement responses 
produced by a group of boys with mus- 
cular dystrophy were reported and dis- 
cussed. These responses were consid- 
ered in the light of the revailing 
theories about both the stimulus to 
the production of, and the meanings 
ascribed to, the human movement re- 
sponse in the Rorschach protocol 
These considerations were made with- 
in the unique characteristics of mus- 
cular dystrophy, in which the indi- 
vidual gradually loses the ability to 
perlorm muscular activity and is 
closed off from the avenues of expres- 
sion related to such activities. Certain 
research suggestions were made. The 
following conclusions were suggested: 

1) The findings supported the idea 
that restriction of movement may be 
related to the production of M re- 
sponses. However, it was suggested 
that such a relationship may be a 
superficial one, and that the produc- 
tion of M responses in dystrophy chil- 
dren was perhaps more related to the 
Psychological meaning to the self of 
the motor loss, than to the motor re 
striction itself. 


2) The preponderance of M те 
sponses in the group corresponded 
eh the presence of an active fantasy 
ife. Nevertheless, certain exceptions 
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suggested that the presence or absence 
of M can have no relation to the ex: 
tent of fantasy life p se. 

3) The prevailing views of the 
meaning of M responses may be in- 
adequate to explain the complexities 
of such responses. 
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The Interaction of Aggressive Movement Responses and 
Anatomy Responses on the Rorschach in Producing Anxiety 


Epwin E. 


University 


This study was prompted by the 
clinical observation that individuals 
seeking therapy who gave both aggres- 
sive movement responses and anatom- 
ical responses to the Rorschach 
seemed to display manifest anxiety 
during subsequent counseling sessions. 
Oddly aoe the appearance of just 
one of the “signs”, aggression or an- 
atomy, regardless of the frequency of 
occurrence in a single protocol, was 
not sufficient for a prediction of anxi- 
ety, Some kind of interaction seemed 
to be indicated, but the search for a 
rationale to logically explain this pos- 
tulated interaction was impeded by 
the lack of agreement among Ror- 
schach experts concerning the nuclear 
meaning of the anatomy response. 
While aggressive responses can be re- 
garded, at face value, as representing 
aggressive tendencies, the exact inter- 
pretation of an anatomy response is 
still an open question. 


Rorschach (1942) believed anatomy 
responses were related to feelings of 
intellectual inadequacy. Amplifying 
on Rorschach's postulation, Piotrow- 
ski (1957, p. 349) suggests that anato- 
my responses “may easily symbolize 
special and difficult knowledge, the 
pursuit of which is fraught with dan- 
gers and anxiety”. Klopfer (1954, p. 
384), believes that anatomical re- 
sponses "may serve as an attempt to 
deal with feelings about oneself so as 
to impress others with technical 
knowledge", but urges caution in at- 
tempting to interpret anatomy re- 
sponses without reference to other 
formal scoring components. Others 
have pointed to the relation between 
anxiety and anatomical responses 
without insisting on any specific inter- 
pretations of the anatomy category 
(Elizur, 1959; Rav, 1951). Ross 
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(1940) noted that anatomical perse 
veration is often encountered in brain 
damage patients. The relation of 
specific anatomical responses to anxi- 
ety hysteria has long been acknowl- 
edged, but falls short of establishing: 
a basic meaning for anatomy content 


Perhaps the interpretation of the 
anatomy response which provides the 
most direct explanation of this supe 
posed relationship between aggression 
and anatomy in generating anxiety, I$ 
the psychoanalytic one advanced by 
Phillips and Smith. They have as 
serted that "anatomy content reflects 
a sensitivity to and concern with the 
expression of destructive impulses 
(Phillips and Smith, 1953, p. 228). If 
Phillips and Smith are correct th 
logically, it could be anticipated tha 
the presence of both aggressive conten 
and anatomy content in a Rorschach 
protocol should indicate anxiety: 
Those individuals who experience ag 
gressive feelings and yet fear the ov 
expression of their impulses should be 
more anxious than those who, while 
fearing their own destructive impu 
are not strongly motivated to behav 
aggressively, or those who are stron 
motivated to 4 
have no fear of expressing | 
structive impulses. While this pre 
study is most concerned with empii 
ically validating the interrelation 
of aggressive and anatomical conten 
in producing anxiety, it 15 assumed 
that such a relationship, if significan 
would most support the position ad- 
vocated by Phillips and Smith rega 
ing the basic meaning of the anatomi 
response. : 

Aggressive movement respon. 
were operationally defined, a 5 
study, as those responses involv! 
human or animal action implici 
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or explicitly directed against other 
humans or animals, and operationally 
interpreted as representing important 
action tendencies of which the paron 
is wholly or partially aware (K opfer, 
et al, 1954, pp. 254, 265; Piotrowski, 
1957, pp. 140, 190) . An anatom 
response was defined as "those wh 
contain the image of a part of an 
organism, human or animal, which is 
not visible without cutting the body 
open" (Piotrowski, 1957, p. 348). Ex- 
amples are: insides, blood, kidneys, 
нок, etc. 
PROCEDURE 

Volunteer subjects were drawn 
from students enrolled in the intro- 
ductory course in psychology at Tem- 
ple University. Bach student was 
given the Rorschach test followed by 
the [PAT Anxiety Scale. Choice of 
Cattell's ТРАТ as the anxiety predic- 
tor was based on several considera- 
tons: (1) It is short and non-threat- 
ening; (2) It yields an objective, 
рана score; (3) According to 

attell, the scale is especially adapted 
to private counseling situations where 
subjects have little cause to falsify 
answers; (4) Besides factorial or inter- 
nal validity, external validation has 
been established through clinical ap- 
praisals, physiological measures, à 
discriminations between normals, neu- 
Totics, and anxiety hysterics; (5) Use 
of the IPAT eliminates unconscious 
bias which could conceivably affect 
clinical” evaluations of anxiety. 

For methodological convenience, 
only those protocols which contained 
at least one anatomy or a ive re- 
Sponse were retained for analysis. 

esting was maintained until 40 such 
Protocols were obtained: 22 males 
and 18 females. The Rorschachs were 
scored by a clinical psychologist with 
Íour years experience in administra- 
ton and scoring of the Rorschach 
test who otherwise had no knowledge 
of the purpose of the study. A chi- 
Square was computed between IPAT 
anxiety scores and aggressive move- 
Ment responses, disregarding the pres- 
Ence or absence of anatomy responses, 
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to test whether or not aggresion 
alone produces anxiety, Likewise, 
chi-square was computed between 
IPAT scores and anatomy 
to establish Mae cer or not — 
responses a are correla t 
anxiety. Finally, a point-biserial corre- 
lation was computed between the 
IPAT scores and those protocols 
which had either ana or aggrev 
sive content but not a pee 
group), and those having anato- 


Taste I Sex, Age, IPAT Anxicty 
Scores, and N of Rorschach Ag- 
gressive Movement Scores and Anato- 
my Scores for Forty Undergraduates 


Sex Age WAT Age. Anat. 
M* 20 se 1 , 
M* 2 57 2 і 
м. 20 у 2 5 
p 2 zs ' 9 
M* 35 5» 4 " 
P 19 42 LJ] 6 
M* 20 16 о 2 
Р 19 15 0 1 
M* 20 18 0° å 
P т is о i 
M* м 19 о 5 
M> 2 2% 9 ! 
M* 25 з о s 
P 19 18 1 0° 
M* 18 27 0 5 
M* 25 46 3 3 
M* ?1 ЫШ 1 4 
P 21 *6 0° 5 
M* 19 2 0 Ц 
M* 2% 27 1 3 
M* 21 2 1 1 
м» 2! 26 о l 
P 20 32 2 2 
P 18 18 2 0 
P 18 ю 0 2 
P 19 29 o 8 
M? 18 ?0 1 o 
P 18 57 9 5 
P 20 46 4 2 
P 21 20 0° M 
м» 2 si 0 1 
F 18 51 3 5 
P 18 45 1 1 
P 18 25 1 0 
F 19 40 3 2 
M 21 26 2 1 
M* 98 47 2 6 
M* 19 47 3 1 
M* 2 10 3 4 
P 19 28 0 3 
Mean 20.9 304 12 25 
s. D. 3.7 110 13 25 
*- Two-sign group 

^- One-sign group 


p = 
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my and aggressive content (two-sign 
group) . 
RESULTS 

Table I reports the age, sex, IPAT 
anxiety scores, Rorschach aggressive 
movement scores, and Rorschach an- 
atomy scores for the 40 undergradu- 
ates used in this study. 

The skewness and scatter of the 
aggressive and anatomy scores necessi- 
tated compression into four-cell chi- 
square tables to test for significant re- 
lationships with the ГРАТ Anxiety 
Scale. As shown in Tables II and III 
there were no statistically significant 
trends. 


Taste П Chi-Square Comparing Ag- 
gresive Movement Responses and 
IPAT Anxiety Scores 


Aggressive Movement 


IPAT Scores None 1 and Over 

10-29 12 9 21 

30-59 6 13 19 
18 99 40 


Using Yates’ Correction for Continuity, 
X? = 1.69 < .05. For 1 d£ P ,,— 3.841 


Taste III Chi-Square Comparing An- 
atomy Responses and IPAT Anxiety 
Scores 


Anatomy Responses 


IPAT Scores 0-2 Запа Over 

10 - 29 13 8 21 

30 - 59 8 11 19 
21 19 40 


Using Yates’ Correction for Continuity, 
X* = 87 < 05. For I df P, = 3.841 


A point-biserial correlation of .561 
was obtained between the IPAT anxi- 
ety scores and the "onesign" and 
“two-sign” groups. The correlation 
was in the expected direction, i.e. anxi- 
ety correlated with the presence of the 
combination of aggressive and anato- 
my responses in the Rorschach rec- 
ords. Since there is no known test of 
significance for a point-biserial corre- 
lation, a t value was computed be- 
tween the means of the “two-sign” 
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and “one-sign” groups. The t was sig 
nificant beyond the .01 level of com 
fidence. 


Discussion 


The Chi-square tables, although 
non-significant, suggest the possibility 
of low, positive correlations with the 
addition of more cases. Therefore 
this lack of significant association i$ 
probably best regarded as indicating 
the need for evaluating the categories 
on an interactive basis rather than 
attempting to correlate aggression 
and anatomy, as isolated variables 
with anxiety. 

The most important finding in this 
study was the positive correlation be 
tween anxiety, as measured by the 
IPAT, and the presence of both ag- 


Taste IV Point-Biserial Correlation 
Between IPAT Anxiety Scores and 
Presence or Absence of Both Aggres 
sive Movement and Anatomy Re 
sponses on the Rorschach, for Forty 


Undergraduates: 
IPAT anxiety scores 


Group Mean SD. SE 

Total: N—40 304 110 
Both signs group: N=17* 376 110 28 
One sign group: N=23” 25.1 15 


t = 40; significant at .01 level of confidence 
Tos == D0] 

* Group having both anatomy апа aggre 
sive movement content on Rorschachs. | 
^ Group having either anatomy ог aggressive 
movement content on Rorschachs, but not 
both. 


gressive movement and anatomy E 
sponses in the Rorschach protocols 
Cattell (1957, p. 9) reports a reliabil- 
ity coefficient of .84 lor his ІРА 

scale with 240 normal adults. Taking 
into account possible unreliability in 
the administration and scoring of la- 
Rorschach, a pointbiserial correa 
tion of .561 must be regarded as Su 
stantial. Even when the limitation 
of this study are considered—the E 
stricted population, the elimination g 
cases in which anatomy and/or ag8 the 
sive movement did not appea^ "7. 
use of only one anxiety predici 
there would appear to be an unde 
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able interaction between aggressive 
movement and anatomy responses in 
generating anxiety. Whether such a 
relationship necessarily implies the in- 
terpretation of the anatomy response 
put forth by Phillips and Smith is 
still a debatable question. Certainly, 
interpretations of the anatomy re- 
pe offered by others, includin 
orschach himself are not preclud 
by these findings. It could be postu- 
lated, for example, that feelings of in- 
tellectual inferiority would reduce 
self-confidence thus hampering the 
display of aggression and generating 
tension and anxiety. However, the 
sition advocated by Phillips and 
mith would seem to provide a logical 
and direct explanation of the ob- 
served interrelationship between an- 
atomy and aggression, and it is felt 
that this study provides tentative 
support for their psychoanalytic in- 
terpretation. 
_ It is interesting to note that deduc- 
ing consequences from empirical scor- 
ing referents and inductively validat- 
ing these consequences against objec- 
tive criteria need not be confined to 
single Rorschach variables but can 
also be fruitfully applied to variables 
which mutually interact. The prin- 
ciple of the interaction of Rorschach 
components has long been advocated 
by Rorschach experts and this study 
provides an illustration of how hy- 
potheses based on an interactive ra- 
tionale may prove useful in validating 
Ose scoring categories which have 
proven difficult to analyze singly. 
Finally, this study is best regard 
as suggestive rather than definitive. 
Further research should be directed 
toward verifying the interaction of 
aggression and anatomy responses in 
producing anxiety with other groups 
ша under varying conditions. Also, 
Ы ү validity of the position held by 
illips and Smith has been sup- 
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ported rather than confirmed by this 
study and further research is needed 
before the question of the basic mean: 
ing of the anatomy response can be 
satisfactorily resolved. 


SUMMARY 


It was postulated that anatomy re- 
sponses represent fear of destructive 
impulses, and that therefore a com- 


bination of agrees movement re- 
sponses Sup with anatomy re- 
5 on the Rorschach test should 
produce anxiety. This hypothesis was 
tentatively substantiated, within the 
limitations of this study, by a point- 
biserial correlation of .561 between 
anxiety as measured by the [PAT 
Anxiety Scale, and the presence or 
absence of both aggression and anato- 
my responses, on the Rorschach rec- 


ords of 40 subjects. 
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Person Perception In Relationship To Personality Projection’ 


LEON WARSHAW AND Mattox A. BAILEY 
V.A. New York Regional Office 


It is assumed in projective test the- 
ory that the response of a subject to 
unstructured stimuli reflects the re- 
sponders own personality (Bellak, 
1950). For example, clinicians often 
interpret statements made by patients 
as if whatever the patient said were 
a self-description. In addition, many 
investigators have expressed concern 
about inherent qualities in the stim- 
uli which are communicated by them 
(as in the case of the Szondi Test) 
and are perceived by the subjects be- 
cause of personal needs (Davidson, 
Murphy and Newton, 1949), Some 
tests have limited inherent qualities 
and leave opportunity for the testee 
to make up the content. In all cases, 
the interpretations of these test re- 
sponses imply that the subjects’ re- 
sponses are selí-descriptions. Several 
investigators have reported a positive 
relationship between self-perception 
and perception of others (Sheerer, 
1949; Stock, 1949; Berger, 1952). In 
an unpublished thesis (Warshaw, 
1956) findings were obtained which 
indicated a significant positive rela- 
tionship between the recall of pictures 
and conscious and unconscious inter- 
personal preferences. During the 
course of this investigation the author 
became interested in discovering the 
meaning of these preferences to the 
subjects. As a result of this interest 
the pictures used in the thesis experi- 
ment were expanded to form 40 pic- 
tures of mixed age and sex; these pic- 
tures made up the Warshaw Charac- 
ter Evaluation Test. This test has 
been administered to 100 psychiatric 
out patients and to 100 "normal" sub- 
jects. Although approximately half of 


* The authors wish to express their apprecia- 

tion to Dr. Н. А. Weiss for his assistance in 

obtaining the non patient subjects in this 

study and to Mrs. Doris Springer for typ- 
ing the manuscript. 


the pictures tended to elicit popular 
affective responses (like, dislike or in- 
difference) all of the pictures allowed 
deviations of sufficient magnitude for 
expression of individual preferences 
In addition, the attributes which the” 
subjects assigned to each test picture 
(per instruction) were personally de р 
termined. The results of empiric 
studies using these photographs will 
be reported in a manual. 

It was the purpose of this study to 
investigate the relationship between 
attributes assigned to others, in the 
absence of specific information about 
them, and the self-image. Specifically, 
upon meeting a stranger and attempt 
ing to orient ourselves in this setting, 
the question arises as to whether the 
assumptions made regarding these 
people reflect personal qualities of the 
perceiver and the specific nature 0 
these qualities. 


METHOD 


In order to carry out this study № 
was necessary to obtain the subjects; 
perceptions of other people and can 
ious aspects of the subjects sel ЧЧ 
ages, Their perceptions of others a 
obtained through the administratio! 
of the Warshaw Character Evaluation i 
Test which was administered to ten 
patients in psychotherapy and to E 
male non-patients drawn from | a 
army reserve unit. This test o 1 
of a total of 40 contemporary рісі 
composed equally of adult men ага 
women. The pictures are appro E 
mately two inches by two inches m 
dimension. They are divided into b 
groups of eight pictures reflecti (| 


x ап! 
rent sex, same age * 
same sex, different ndividu- 


the subject is asked to assig hi 
jor trait characteristic of each 
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with one trait drawn from the trait 
list (see Table I). Subjects were per- 
mitted to use the same trait words as 
often as desired. Three traits were re- 
quired for one picture in each group 
which the subject felt he knew best. 
Subsequent to the subjects’ descrip- 


tions of the pictures they were re- 
quested to note whether they liked, 
disliked or were indifferent to each 
picture. Various aspects of the sub- 
jects’ self-images were obtained by re- 
questing the subjects to do three rec- 
tangular Q sorts using the same trait 
items supplied with the Warshaw 
Character Evaluation Test. The pa- 
tients did the Q sorts at one week in- 
tervals and the non-patients at inter- 
vals of one day. The following Q 
sorts instructions were given the sub- 
jects: 


1. Arrange these trait items from left to 
right in ten columns, five in each column, 
according to the kind of person you think 
you are, so that those to the far left are 
least like you and those on the far right 
are most like you. That is, as you ar- 
range the traits from left to right they 
describe you better and better. (Self-de- 
scription). 

2. Arrange these trait items from left to 
right as you feel they describe other peo- 
ple in general, left being least like and 
right most like, (Description of other 
people) . 

3. Arrange these trait items from left to right 
às you feel you would most like to be, 
left being least and right being most. 
(Description of ideal). 


In addition to the Q sorts done by the 
subjects the therapist did Q sorts de- 
scribing the ten patients. 


The subjects were divided into two 
groups: One group consisted of ten 
patients in psychotherapy with the 
Same therapist. Five of these patients 
ed been in psychotherapy with this 

erapist for three years, one patient 
9r two years and the remaining four 
patients had been in psychotherapy 
9r periods of 16, 13, 9 and 4 months 
respectively. The average age of the 
Patient group was 40.5 years. Nine of 

€ patients were married; one was 
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Taste І. Adjective Trait List 


1. Demanding 26. ns кешй 
2. Inhibited 27. Stubborn 

5. Aloof 28. Happy 

4. Compctitive 29. Outgoing 

5. Submissive 30. Sad 

6. Cooperative з. t 
7. Pliable 32. Impulsive 

8. Boastful 33. Insecure 

9. Domineering и.т ible 
10. Withdrawn 35. Negativistic 
11. Resourceful » іч - nding 
12. Rigid . Accepting 
13. ноа 38. Superficial 
14. Responsible 39. Gentle 

15. able 40. Genuine 

16. Self-Controlled 41. Indu t 
17. Confident 42. Unseli 

18. Persevering 43. Moralistic 
19. Jealous 44. Sensitive 
20. High Strung 45. Sarcastic 
21. Moody 46. Easy Going 
22. Suspicious 47. Calm 

23. Immature 48. Self-Centered 
24. Aggressive 49. Conforming 
25. Stern 50. Excitable 


single. The patients were working at 
various occupations. The six non pa- 
tient subjects were drawn from an 
army reserve unit. The average age 
of the non patient subjects was 26. 
Four of the subjects were single; two 
were married. They differed as to oc 
cupation. No attempt was made to 
either equate or match the subject 


groups. 
In order to demonstrate some rela- 
the subjects’ self- 


others it was necessary to relate the 
use of an adjective in describing a 
photograph to the levels of these ad- 
jectives in the Q sorts. The data ob- 
tained from the test protocols and Q 
sort administrations were statistically 
treated. by application of the chi- 
square test to contingency tables of 
three by three and two by two cate- 

ries. Each contingency table repre- 
sented the test data for a single indi- 
vidual. The trait items (adjectives) 
assigned to photographs labeled liked, 
disliked and indifferent by the sub- 
jects on the character evaluation test 
were tallied concurrently with the 
level assigned to these items in the 
Q sort descriptions of others, self, 
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ideal and the therapist's Q sort de- 
scriptions of the patients. Levels of 
nine, eight and seven on the Q sorts 
were rated high, levels of six, five, four 
and three were rated medium and 
scores of two, one and zero were rated 
low. This yielded a three by three 
contingency table. The Q sorts for 
self description and therapist evalua- 
tion of each patient were also tallied 
concurrently with the presence or ab- 
sence of a trait in response to the 
Character Evaluation Test. In con- 
sidering the presence or absence of a 
trait word in describing the pictures, 
the Q sort arrangements of high and 
low scores in the contingency table 
were adjusted for the number of dif- 
ferent traits used in response to the 
Character Evaluation Test so that if 
30 traits were used, it was possible for 
30 traits to be rated high. The Yates 
correction was applied for cells with 
a frequency of less than five and a p 
of .05 or less was accepted as signifi- 
cant in a two tailed test. 


RESULTS 


A summary of the results is pre- 
sented in Table II. 

The mere use of a particular word 
from the adjective check list on the 
character test and the patients and 
non patients’ self descriptions by Q 
sort were not significantly related in 
any of the sixteen chi square tests. 
Similarly, in chi square tests for ten 
patients no significant relationships 


were obtained between therapist Q 
sort of patients and the use of an аб. 
jective in the patients’ response to the 
character evaluation test pictures. 
However, when affect is considered 
(liked, disliked or indiflerent) the Q 
sort descriptions of others by patients 
were significantly related to picture 
character evaluations in seven out of 
ten cases. In six of these findings the 
direction of the relationship obtained 
was between disliked pictures and the 
assignment of negative traits to others. 
In one patient the ascription of Q 
sort traits in the Q sort of others was 
related to liked selections and descrip- 
tions on the Character Evaluation 
Test. In the non patients one of six 
chi squares was significant in demon- 
strating a relationship in which the 
Q sort ascription of traits to others 
was related to descriptions of liked 
pictures on the Character Evaluation 
Test. 

The Q sort descriptions by both pa- 
tients and non patients of how sub- 
jects would most like to be were sig 
nificantly related to the like picture 
trait descriptions in sixtecn out of six- 
teen cases. Fourteen of these findings 
were at the .01 level. 


DISCUSSION 
The subjective evaluation of peo 
ple upon initial encounter reflects pre 
dispositions based upon past expel 
ences and personal needs. More a 
erally, in projective test theory ne 
hypothesis is advanced that the per 


Taste П. Summary Table for Chi Squares Between Response to Character 
Evaluation Test and Q Sorts of Others, Self, Ideal and Therapists Sort 9 


Patients. 
Patients Non Patients 
Others Ideal Others Ideal 
Sig. NS. Sig. NS. Sip NS. Sip. NS 
7* 8 10 0 ie 5 on б 
Therapist Sort 

Self Sort*** Of Patients*** Self Sort*** 

Sig. NS. Sig. NS. Sig. NS. 

0 10 0 10 0 6 


*Six toward dislike, one toward like 
** Toward like 


***Analyzed with and without affective response to pictures. 


Person Perception in Relationship to Personality Projection 
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ception of others is based upon the 
reflection of one’s own personality. 
For example, when judgments of 
others are made in the absence of ob- 
jective data for such judgments, the 
judges must have some inner motiva- 
tion for doing so. The investigators 
felt that the use of human photo- 
graphs would bring out such re- 
sponses, The question arises as to 
whether these responders are merely 
reflecting themselves in their judg- 
ments, Inasmuch as there were no 
significant relationships between the 
subjects’ self-description or the ther- 
apist's descriptions of the subjects and 
the subjects! perceptions of human 
facial photographs, it may be inferred 
that the perception of others is not 
a mirror image of the responder's 
personality. However, if one goes be- 
yond the notion that the responder is 
merely reflecting his own personality 
there is overwhelming evidence that 
the subject responds to people in 
terms of positive and negative affec- 
tive components. When this is con- 
sidered, we find that liked judgments 
are significantly related to the sub- 
Si strivings, consequently his ideals. 
Ee the disliked judgments are 

ated to rejected personality traits. 


á In the patient group, there is suffi- 
ent evidence to indicate that the 
perception of human photographs is 
related to negative affective evalua- 
tions of others. The findings for the 
patient group indicate that people in 
general are seen malevolently. The 
доп patients neither see others malev- 
ently nor ideally in that there was 
о шоп between the affective per- 
Pie ш human facial photographs 
like oue of what others are 
Я hen affect is involved it ap- 
a that the perception of others is 
fee ae in such a manner as to re- 
E certain aspects of the way 
s others or the self are seen. The 
cant ai in the number ue ырш 
ae relations obtained in the patient 
eee ae patient groups suggests a 
egree of affective generaliza- 
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tion in the judgments of people in 
general by non patients. 

In view of the findings that the 
mere use of an adjective in describ- 
ing others does not necessarily mean 
that this adjective describes some trait 
possessed by the subject, it seems 
necessary to investigate the source of 
the response. When the perception, 
through the Character Evaluation 
Test, reflects the way others are seen, 
then it reflects a manifestation of an 
idealization or derogation of others. 
Contrary to clinical theory (Adler, 
1991; Fromm, 1939; Horney, 1937) 
and experimental findings (Sheerer, 
1949: Stock, 1949; Berger, 1952) of a 
positive relationship between self-per- 
ception and the perception of others, 
the results of this experiment do not 
indicate a direct relationship between 
self-description and the perception of 
others, Consequently, projective test 
theory may be qualified to include 
consideration of the nature and source 
of the person’s perception in terms of 
his self-concepts, i.e. in the Character 
Evaluation Test, the ideal and de- 
rogatory images. 

SUMMARY 


A character evaluation test consist- 
ing of 40 human facial pictures and a 
list of 50 adjectives was administered 
to ten male patients in psychotherapy 
and six male non patients. The re- 
sults of this test were compared with 

sort descriptions of self, others and 
ideals. The patients were evaluated 
in a Q sort by the therapist also. The 
findings indicate that patients and 
non patients were not reflecting direct- 
ly their own personality when re- 
sponding to the photographs. How- 
ever, they were reflecting ideal im- 
ages and in the majority of the pa- 
tients were reflecting derogatory im- 
ages of others. The findings suggest 
the need to consider the nature and 
source of the apperception of others 


in the interpretation of projective test 
data. 
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TAT Stories of Hypomanic and Depressed Patients 
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BACKGROUND AND PREDICTIONS 


Hypomania and depression are re- 
lated disorders; often they appear in 
the same patient, apparently as two 
expressions of the same fundamental 
pathology. In this study an attempt is 
made to predict certain similarities 
and differences between the Thematic 
Apperception Tests (TATs) of hypo- 
manic and depressed patients, using 
predictions that follow from the more 
recent psychoanalytic thought on the 
relationship between these two kinds 
of affective illness. 

Descriptively, mania appears to be 
the opposite of depression. The ear- 
lier psychoanalysts sought to explain 
this antithesis by finding in mania a 
reversal of depressive dynamics. In 
Abraham's first paper on the subject 
(1942) he proposed that depression 
resulted from repressed aggression and 
that mania represented a release from 
this repression, Freud (1925) pointed 
out the importance of the loss and 
introjection of the love object in de- 
pression, and suggested that the manic 
15 freed from his fixation on the lost 
Object. The self-condemnation of the 
depressed patient led him to the for- 
HER of the super-ego, and in a 
Pci Paper (Freud, 1922) he pro- 
pee that mania represented a union 
cu s super-ego, with a conse- 
E ease of energy. Rado ( 1928) 
COMM e observation that the de- 
CHR patient appeared to be trying 
M the love of the super-ego 
iiir sell punishment and he con- 
E mania to be the successful re- 

t of this effort. 

{ре close study of hypomanic pa- 
s in analysis led later writers to 


CO; А В 
nclude that а depressive complex is 
е. 


1 
N 
M at New England Center Hospital, Bos- 


,Un. 
N n " " 
9W in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


also to be found in the hypomanic; 
that the apparent opposition of mania 
to depression is the result of the de- 
fense mechanism of denial rather than 
a reflection of differences in basic dy- 
namics. Lewin (1932) and Deutsch 
(1933) both presented analyses of hy- 
omanic cases in which denial was 
ound to play a central role. Lewin 
(1950) developed this thesis, propos- 
ing that the primary denial was of 
the oral wish to be devoured, particu- 
larly in sleep conceived as an engulf- 
ing experience, 

Katan (1953) has specifically taken 
issue with the view of Freud and 
Rado, proposing that mania involves 
a state of restless tension rather than 
energy release and that the euphoria 
of the manic is distinct from the plea- 
sure that accompanies the discharge 
of tension. He sees mania as an at- 
tempt at restitution and return from 
narcissism, using pleasure to heal the 
still unresolved narcissistic wound. 
This precarious state of elation is pro- 
tected from reality by various de- 
fenses, primarily denial. 

Applying these later psychoanalytic 
formulations to the TAT, we propose 
as our first prediction that hypomanic 
and depressive records will not be dif- 
ferentiated on a measure of absolute 
emphasis on depressive material. 
However, since depressives tend to be 
less productive than hypomanics, the 
depressive record should show a great- 
er saturation with depressive themes 
when the scores are corrected for story 
length. 

Our second prediction is that the 
hypomanic records will be differenti- 
ated on a measure of denial, includ- 
ing euphoric content, expressions of 
adequacy in the test situation, and 
verbal maneuvers designed to obviate 
depressive content. In his study of the 
forma] aspects of the TAT, Schafer 
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(1958) has made a qualitative demon- 
stration of some of the ways this de- 
nial appears in the hypomanic record. 

We were also interested in studying 
the space-time framework in which 
the story is set. As a third prediction, 
we proposed that the story of the de- 
pressed patient will be constrictive in 
its space-time while that of the hypo- 
manic will be expansive. This predic- 
tion is suggested first by the psycho- 
analytic view of the manner in which 
manic and depressed patients relate 
to the external world, It is agreed that 
depression involves a withdrawal from 
the world into the self, Both Freud 
and Katan agree that the manic is 
reaching out to regain a relationship 
with the external world, although 
Freud sees this in terms of the libido 
while Katan conceives of it as an ef- 
fort on the part of the ego. We expect 
that these di modes of re- 
lating to the external world will find 
expression in the way space and time 
are portrayed. 

We were also led to this prediction 
by the relationship between mood 
and space-time that is evident in ev- 
eryday metaphor. A happy person is 
"in the clouds,” "walking on air," 
"high," "bright" “ top of the 


on 
world." A depressed person is “down 
in the dumps," "under the weather," 
"blue," “feeling low," “black.” 

Finally, a relationship between 
space-time and affect is evident in the 
physical behavior of these patients. 
The depressed patient moves slowly, 
sits still, and acts as though he were 
confined in a small area, while the 
manic moves and talks rapidly and oc- 
cupies a large portion of physical and 
social space. 


METHOD 


A psychologist unconnected with 
the study independently selected the 
FAT tests of 10 hypomanic and 12 
depressed patients who had been 
treated at the Menninger Founda- 
tion? Cases complicated by marked 


* We are indebted to the Menninger Founda- 
tion, and in particular to Dr. Herbert 


schizophrenic features were excluded, 
The depressed group was older, with 
a mean age of 50, as opposed to 38 for 
the hypomanic group. The division 
by sex was markedly unequal; there 
were 3 males and 7 females in the 
hypomanic group, 8 males and four 
females in the depressed group. The 
two groups had equivalent IQ distri- 
butions. 

Since the subjects had been tested 
on different groups of pictures, those 
four pictures were selected that had 
been given to nearly all the subjects 
These were Picture 1 (boy with vio 
lin), Picture 5 (woman looking into 
room), Picture 13 MF (man standing, 
woman in bed), and Picture 12 M 
(older man bending over younger 
man on couch). Two subjects were 
lacking one story, making the total 
number of stories 86. The records had 
been taken down as close to verbatim 
as possible, and included asides, re 
sponses to the examiner's questions 
and notes on behavior. 

The stories were coded so that the 
judge had no knowledge of the sub 
jects diagnosis, age, or sex. In addi- 
tion, each story was coded separately, 
so that the judge could not tell which 
of the stories had been told by the 
same subject. Д 

А two part manual was designed 
for scoring the TAT test. This man- 
ual is an outgrowth of a pilot study 
of the complete TAT protocols of 37 
subjects in which a related manu? 
was tried out with encouraging !€ 
sults. First, a set of variables was ЧЄ 
fined to indicate depression (D vai 
ables). These variables were form" 
lated on the basis of clinical expe 
rience with the TATs of depr 
patients and a review of the literature 
on TAT manifestations of depres 
(Bellak, 1954; Rapaport et al, E 
Schafer, 1951). One of these. variab a 
was concerned with the subjects 
ings about the test situation, the 3 
mainder were applicable to the oe 
tent of the story and included 8" 


rial avail- 


Schlesinger for making this mate 
able to us. 


h 
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, unhappiness, aggression and lack 
9f narcissistic supplies. The last two 
Variables were divided into three sub- 
_ fategories that indicated the direction 
dn which aggression and supplies 
flowed in relation to the person men- 
"Honed at that place in the story. No 
predictions about these vectors were 
made; they were included because 
‘they might throw additional light on 
my findings. 

second set of variables was then 
defined (M variables) that represent- 
ed the opposite of the D variables and 
| m therefore relevant to instances of 

denial. An additional M variable in- 
ed various manifest denial ma- 


essive Variables (D) 


И. Guilt feels guilty, responsible for mis- 
fortune; moral condemnation 


Fear feels afraid, anxious, worried 
Unhappiness feels unhappy, weeps 


DM. Lack of Supplies 
a.S— world selfish; withdraws, avoids 
gratification; unable to enjoy, apprec- 
ate, love 
b.world—5 empty environment; un- 
v loved; isolated; loss, lack of valued ob- 
jects, given poor or harmful objects 
© €.S—sself inadequate, fails; low self- 
E esteem; lacks worthwhile qualities 


. Flow of Aggression 

4.S—world Destruction; harms, hates, 
does violence to others; resists 

b. world hated, harmed, attacked; in 
jury, disease, death; others dominate 

€. S— self self-destruction, welcomes harm 


« Feclings in the Test Situation 
inadequate, helpless; disparages story or 
self; expressions conveying confusion, un- 
certainty; poverty of ideas; expresses sad- 
Ness, weeps, passive complaints 
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neuvers in the telling of the моу, 
While no significant differences in the 
absolute D score was expected between 
the two groups, we expected that the 
corresponding M score would be high- 
er in the hypomanic group. 

Of interest also were references to 
orality, sex, and punishment. To avoid 
complicating the manual such refer- 
ences were scored as subscripts to the 
score on the associated variable, For 
instance, an oral aggressive item, such 
as biting, was scored as aggression 
with an oral subscript. 

A short form of the manual is pre- 
sented below. 


Manic Variables (M) 

MI. repudiates guilt or responsibility; moral 
justification 

M2. feels safe, secure, serene 

M3. a. feels happy, laughs 
b. affect. conspicuous 


neutrality 


by its absence or 


M4. 
seeks gatiha 


a.generous; approaches, 
tion; enjoys, appreciates, loves 


pacifism, compliance 

b. protected; pacifism on the part of oth- 
ers; avoids harm, recovers; others мем, 
relent 

c. self-protection, resists harm 

ial in Story-Telling 
= ER E ERA (eg a litle unhappy) 

b. negation (depressive material intro- 

duced in a negative form, eg. not un- 


а (а depressive theme is 
or skirted) ч 
а. facetious handling of depressive ma- 
terial 


M7. 
adequate, confident; pride in self or 
story; expressions conveying mastery, 
control; literary flourishes; expresses 
pleasure, laughs: active criticism 
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Subscripts: o, oral: eating, drinking, biting, sucking, smoking, kissing; food, drink, 
drugs, pills, breast; hunger, thirst, emaciation, fat; hanging, strangling, 
ing, consuming diseases (tuberculosis, cancer); oral settings (c.g bar, m 


rant, dining room) 


з, sex: explicit references to sexual desires or sexual activity 


р. punishment: punishment, justified aggression, harm follows a transg 


For this first approach to the space- 
time dimension in the TAT each story 
was judged as having either a constric- 


Space-Time: a. The subject has constructed a predominantly expansive space-time @ 
stressed the expansive elements. 
b. The subject has not emphasized or elaborated on the space time 
by the picture. The story has about equal emphasis in h 
€. The subject has constructed a predominantly constricti 
stressed the constrictive elements. 


expansive 

person moves from place to place, enters or 
leaves the picture 

long periods of time, rapid flow of events, 
progression 

surroundings wide, high, open, bright 
concern with external events, things outside 
the picture 

references, including metaphors, to anything 
large, high, open, far away, long ago, in the 
future, upward 


The manual was applied by giving 

a score of one for each statement in 
each story covered by the manic or 
depressive variables. No rating system 
was used. Responses to the examiner's 
рочоти were scored with the rest of 
e story. With the exception of the 
space-time score, the content of the 
story was considered without refer- 
· епсе to the nature of the picture. In 
scoring the subdivisions of variables 
4 and 5 the subject of each statement 
was considered as the self. Where a 
feeling or action was mutual between 
two characters both a and b were 
scored. When more than one variable 
or subdivision seemed applicable to 
the same statement, all were scored. 
Repetitions of the same statement or 
idea were scored as often as they oc- 
curred, The scoring often necessitated 
a certain amount of clinical infer- 
ence. The judges worked together in- 
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tive, neutral, or expansive spa 
The following scheme was 
judging the space-time of the 


lirections- 
pace-time 0 


constrictive 
person stationary in picture 


time static, nothing bappens, repetition: 


surroundings narrow, low closed-in, 
concern with internal events, things 
the mind, body 

references, including metaphors, to anys 
small, low, closed-in, covered over, € 
ward 


tensively in a training period witi 
manual, and were able to defin 
middle ground between far-fetd 
speculation and naively sticking 10 
manifest content. . "8 

Two examples of the applica 
the manual are presented below 10 
lustrate this approach. The first 
was told by a female patient !m 
hypomanic group. 


Picture 18 MF 
This is a black and white stud 
M7. (adequate) The subject appre 

the picture somewhat as а connos 
might approach a work of art. Wh 
approaches it with an air of con 
she avoids considering any emoue 
plications. 

white background with two figures, 

an lying prone on her back on à 7 

covered to her waist, breasts seem tag 
Móc. Subscripts s, 0, (avoidance) : 

erence to the woman’s breasts 
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sexual and oral implications. She 
the sentence in the middle and evasively 
shifts her attention back to describing 


the room. Perhaps some of her unex- 
pressed idea is reflected in the next 
phras 
it's а sordid—jooking room, 
Dib. (barren environment) Although sor- 


did has implications of guilt as well, she 

goes on to describe the poverty of the 

room i 
furnished with this low cot, low table, a few 
books and a lamp with a picture above it. 
The man is standing with his back towards 
the woman with his one hand, fingers ex- 
tended, and his one arm, the right arm, cov- 
ering his eyes, covering his face. His hair 
seems to be white, He is a man, I would say, 


of about five-five or—six. 
М7. (literary flourish) With this inappro- 
priate attention to detail she too point- 


edly takes the part of a story teller. Ex- 
cept for this formal characteristic, none 
of the material fits into our variables. 
The subject fragments her description 
of the man and thus avoids making any 
statement as to what his posture might 
mean. This was not scored as M3b (no 
affect) because of the stipulation that 
the story should be scored without ref- 
erence to the nature of the picture. 

Here again 1 would say it is symbolic 

М7. (confident) As in the first statement 

she is taking the approach of an art 
muc, 

of perhaps a loathing to face life as it is in 

reality. 


Dic. (inadequate) The man is unable to 
deal with life. We are not told, how- 
ever, what it is he loathes in the reality 
of life, and while a D score seems to be 
called for in this connection, the con- 
tent is left too unclear to be scored. 

It’s hard to tell what she's like or what she's 
thinking. 

D7. (expression conveying uncertainty) 

9r whether she's dead. 

.D5b. (death) 

Either it's day or night, the room is very 
dark, there's just a shadow of light coming 
through, perhaps from a small window on 
the opposite side of the room 

M6c. (avoidance) She does not revise or 
elaborate her impression that the woman 
is dead. She goes on as though she had 
not mentioned it. 

Which we can't see. 


М7. (expressions conveying mastery) "We" 
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identifies the subject with the examiner 
and is an editorial literary Bowls 


Mic. (pomewes tia) The 
sordidnes of the situation is being miti 
gated. 
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pears with entirely diferent charac 


ter. ү 
ubscri, repudiation of guilt) The 
а хадна between the two is 
legitimized. — 
in rather Же уай А 
Мба. (minimization 
D4b. ive environment) Sordidness has 
been changed to respectable poverty. 
He probably has a yearning to do work 
M4a. (seeks gratification) 
along educational lines 
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Ma, (benevolent) 
and yet finds it difficult to make a living that 
way. 

D4b. (lack of valued objects) Before, he 
was unwilling to face life, Now he is 
eager to embrace life and give himself 
but the world will not give back a suffi- 
cent return. The fault has shifted from 
the self to the world. 

Hc has probably got a decision to make to 
give up what he is doing at the moment and 
go out and earn more in another way 

M4c. (adequate) There is no question of 
any difficulty in making the decision or 
getting a higher paying job. 

D4a. (withdraws from gratification) He 
must give up what he is yearning to do. 

Mia. (seeks gratification) He will go out 
and carn more money. 

or perhaps to give up his life. 

Doc. (self-destruction) Suicide is suggested 
as an alternative solution to his prob- 
lem. The subject introduces this just 
when she has explained away most of 
the unpleasant suggestions of the picture 
and resolved the hero's conflict, The sud- 
den introduction of this idea suggests 
that it is not derived from the line of 
thought presented in the manifest story 
but comes instead from an unexpressed 
conception of what is going on in the 
picture. The only preparation for this 
statement is found earlier in the unex- 
plained remark about the man being un- 
able to face life. This leads us to think 
that the idea of suicide may have been 
present in a latent form throughout the 
latter part of the story. 


The total M and D scores are 19 
and 12 respectively, indicating a pre- 
dominantly hypomanic story with a 
strong depressive undercurrent. 

The space-time of the story contains 
both expansive and constrictive ele- 
ments. In the early part of the story 
the space-time is constrictive. The 
room is very dark with a low cot, a 
low table, and a small window. Both 
characters are immobile. Expansive 
concepts are suggestively introduced 
in the references to “culture” and 
“life.” At the end of the story, how- 
ever, an expansive space-time frame- 
work supercedes the constrictive one. 
The hero’s interest are outside the 
picture, in educational work and mak- 
ing a living. Finally as he has to make 
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a decision to “go out.” Since the ste 
moves from a constrictive to 
pansive space-time it is scored a, pin 
dominantly expansive. ; 

The second example is a story 
to the same picture = a depress 
male patient. 


Well this man is very ashamed of himi 
DI. (guilt) 
He has a hangover 
D5b. Subscript o. (illness) 
and a great remorse 
DI. (guilt) 
for having been immoral 
D1. Subscript s. (moral condemn 
Each reference to guilt is scored, 
subject is not obliged to repeat һе! i 
order to make her :` > clear, in Wh 
case only one score w ald be used; 
uses the repetition to accentuate 
feeling of guilt. The word “immoral” 
scribes the hero's sexual activity in tem 
of moral condemnation. 
It worries him 
D2. (worried) 
to feel he has sunk to such a low level 
DI. Subscript s. (guilt) 1 
but the woman is not the type of рё 
who cares and she goes on sleeping. 
M2. (serene) This score is appropriate to 
the manifest statement of the womi 
affect, particularly as it is contraste 
with the man’s worry. Repudiation © 
guilt is a less appropriate score Dec" 
the subject says the woman 18 
cerned while accepting the immo! 
of their relationship as a fact. She 
portraying the woman as more mor 
degenerate than the man. This 58 
ment also implies that the man is 
lated and that the woman has not Dec 
harmed or wronged. To score these 
plications, however, would overbur 
the statement with inferential 
While the man can’t relax 
D2. (anxious) 
or aa worrying about sleeping with 
woman 
D2. Subscript s. (worried) 
that he met just casually at a party- 
M4a, b. Their relationship is defin 
being one of mutual attraction. 
amplified in the next line. The 
ence to a party suggests the enj 
of social relationships. ФАА 
She is not a prostitute. She is just 
МІ. Subscript s. (repudiation of 8" 
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The subject qualifies her statement of 
the woman's moral degeneracy, This is 
not an example of negation (6b) be- 
cause the idea is not introduced in its 
negative form, and thereby cancelled out. 
She is merely explaining the nature of 
the woman's immoral character. If the 
subject began the story with this nega- 
tive statement and then went on to de- 
scribe a scene of married life it would 
be scored as negation. 

how do you pronounce that? Amoral or 

ammoral—a person without morals (sigh). 

D7. (uncertainty) 

DI. (moral condemnation) This is scored 
only once as the repetition is necessary 
to her question, 

Is that enough? 

D7. (uncertainty) This question also im- 
plies a disparagement of the story and a 
passive complaint about the demands the 
examiner has put on her. 


The total M and D scores are 3 and 
11 respectively, indicating a predom- 
inantly depressive story. 

The space-time of this story is 
scored с, predominantly constrictive. 

Fhe only expansive element is the 
reference to a party. Aside from this 
no time passes in the story. The char- 
acters are static, there is no physical 
motion, the only events are internal. 
The hero has "sunk" to a “low level." 


RELIABILITY 


Before scoring the stories in the ex- 
perimental group, the reliability of 
the manual was tested using a group 
of twenty stories chosen from the pro- 
tocols of two hypomanic and two de- 
Pressed patients at the Yale Psychi- 
atric Institute. The stories were ran- 
domly arranged and coded, and three 
Judges scored them independently. 

The reliability of the total M scores 
vay the total D scores was determined 
He finding the product-moment corre- 
ation between the scores of each gu 
of judges over the twenty stories. The 
‘orrelations on the total M score 
Ee. from .81 to .88, with a mean 
or -85. The correlations on the total 
a Kore ranged from .82 to .93, with 
Mean of 87, These results indicated 

Satisfactory reliability for the in- 
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vestigation of the first two predictions. 

If these predictions were confirmed, 
however, additional investigations 
were anticipated using individual vari. 
ables and subdivisions. The question 
therefore arose as to whether the sev- 
eral judges were distributing their M 
and D scores among the variables and 
subdivisions in the same manner, To 
test this the twenty stories were con- 
sidered as a single record and each 
judge's total M and D score for cach 
variable and subdivision was tallied. 
(Only one score was used for variable 
M6 because it was regarded as a single 
entity and subdivisions were intro- 
duced only for the sake of clarity.) 
Separate comparisons were made 
among the judge's twelve M scores 
and among their ten D scores, using 
the product-moment correlation be. 
tween the scores of pairs of joe 
The mean correlation for the M scores 
was .74, with a range of .65 to 81. 
The mean for the D scores was .85, 
with a range of .79 to .88, These re- 
sults were considered adequate to al- 
low some further investigation using 
separate components of the manual. 

To test the reliability of the space- 
time score, two judges independently 
scored nineteen randomly selected, 
coded stories from the experimental 
group. The results were less satisfac- 
tory, showing 53% exact agreement. 
In 81% of the stories only one judge 
found that the subject had sufficiently 
elaborated on the space-time of the 
picture to warrant a score other than 
"neutral. In three cases, 16%, one 
judge felt that the space-time was pre- 
dominantly constrictive while the oth- 
er judge found it expansive. The sub- 
jective approach to the space-time of 
the story thus led to a relatively weak 
reliability. 

RrsurTS 

A mean M and a mean D score was 
calculated for each subject, This rep- 
resented the sum of the subject's 
scores divided by the number of stories 
he told. In addition, another measure 
was calculated. As expected, the hypo- 
manic stories were significantly longer 
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TasLE I—Results for Diagnosis in the 
Analysis of Variance Between 
Sex, Diagnosis and Score 


Type of score F 
7.05* 


Mean M score 

Mean D score 

Mean M per word 

Mean D per word 
*Significant at .05 level. 


than the depressive stories. (The mean 
length in the hypomanic group was 
126 words and the mean length in the 
depressive group 98 words, yielding a 
t of 1.75, significant at the 5% level.) 
A rough correction for differences in 
story length was therefore made by 
calculating the mean M and D scores 
per word, 


To test the first two predictions we 
first designed an analysis of variance 
to find if the M and D scores were sig- 
nificantly related to diagnosis and, 
since the groups were very different in 
sex distribution, if sex significantly af- 
fected the scores. A separate analysis 
was done for each measure. 

There were no significant differ- 
ences on sex or sex diagnosis. The re- 
sults on diagnosis are presented in 
Table I. Scores on all the measures 
were found to репа significantly on 
diagnosis with the exception of the 
mean D score per story. This was the 
pattern of results that was predicted. 

To amplify this result, separate t 
tests for differences between the 
means were done on a combination of 
the content variables (1-5), on the M 
variables dealing with denial maneu- 
vers in the telling of the story, and on 
the variables dealing with feelings in 
the test situation. The results are pre- 
sented in Table II. 

The M score on the combined con- 
tent variables and on the two formal 
variables are higher in the hypomanic 
group, even when these scores are cor- 
rected for differences in story length. 
The absolute D scores do not differ 
significantly between the two groups. 
The depressive's D score per word, 
however, is significantly greater on the 
content variables and approaches sig- 
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"TABLE II—Mean Scores and t Tests 


on Content and Formal Variables 
Mean Score 
Mean Score 100 words 
Variables 1-5 M D M D 
HypomanicSs 7.5 51 62 38 
Depressed Ss 1 54 54 69 
t 171* 27298 
Variable 6 
HypomanicSs 1.7 1.5 
Depressed Ss Ri 7 
t 3.1799 2.6999 
Variable 7 
Hypomanic Ss 4.9 6 38 4 
Depressed Ss 1.8 5. 129 10 
t 2.74** 241° 1.68 


* Significant at .05 level 
** Significant at .01 level. 


Taste III—Mean Scores and t Tests 
on Individual Content Variables 


Mean Score Mean Score pet 
100 words 
Variables 
1. Guilt M D M D 
HypomanicSs .6 3 6 1 
ерке Ss wens 4 $009 
2. Fear Ў 
Нуротапіс Ss .2 7 - б 
Depressed Ss 2 6 3 4 
3. Unhappiness * 4 
HypomanicSs .4 5 З 4 
Depressed Ss 2 6 2 
4, Supplies 
Hypomanic Ss 5.2 14 42 14 
DepresedSs 2.8 15 30 p 
t 944* ы 2.00 
5. Aggression T 
Нуротапіс $5 1.0 7 8 F 
Depressed Ss 7 7 - 


* Significant at .05 level. 
** Significant at 01 level. 


nificance on Variable 7. — . E 
Finally, each content variable | 
considered separately, using the t E 
for differences between the means 2. 
see if any particular variables МЄЄ 

sponsible for the above теш 
data are presented in Table III. 
Of the M content variables 0 
the mean score on Variable 4, 
plies, was significantly higher MM 
hypomanic group. Both the a "bl 1, 
and corrected D scores on Var di 
Guilt, were significantly higher d 
depressed group, as was the сопе Е 
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D score on Variable 7, Separate ¢ tests 
on the subdivisions of the variables, 
using both absolute and corrected 
scores, revealed no significant differ- 
ences. 

Because of the small number of en- 
tries, a median test was used to ex- 
amine the subscript scores. Only the 
M score on orality reached the 5% 
level of significance, with more scores 
above the median in the hypomanic 
group. 

A median test was also appropriate 
to the space-time score. These results 
are presented in Table IV. 

Taste IV—Median Tests for 


Expansive and Constrictive 
Space-Time 
ba ees Stories 
(Median — 2) 


> Median < Median 
Hypomanic Ss 8 2 
Depressed $5 1 n 
i tue ee 
Constructive Stories 
(Median = 0) 
>Median = Median 
Hypomanic Ss 4 6 
Depressed Ss 8 4 
>.05 
Neutral Stories 
(Median — 1) 
7 Median « Median 
Hypomanic Ss 1 9 
Depressed Ss 9 
p<.005 


The hypomanic patients told more 
€xpansive stories than the depressed 
patients, while there were no signifi- 
cant differences in the number of con- 
Srictive stories. The depressed sub- 
Jects, however, told significantly more 
Stories that were scored as neutral. 

Two further questions were investi- 
Rated. Although we believed that both 
Mania and depression may express 

emselves differently in older and 
Jounger patients, we did not expect 

e manual we had designed to bring 
9ut age differences. Since the mean 
5 of the two groups were different, 
i ever, a test was done to determine 
н аве was affecting score, Both groups 

re divided at the median into 
Younger and older subjects, and ¢ tests 
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were done for differences between the 
mean scores of the younger and older 
hypomanics and between the younger 
and older depressives, None of these 
tests approached significance. 
Finally, the question arose as to 
whether the results were consistent 
from picture to picture, Separate ¢ 
tests for differences between the mean 
scores of the hypomanic and depres- 
sive patients were done for each pic- 
ture and are presented in Table V. 


Taste V—Mean Scores and t Tests 
on Individual Pictures 


Mean score per 
Mean score 100 words 
E їс$ 177 47 ^ $7 
Hypomani : н 57 
ressed Ss 43 51 50 70 
гче 3.87•• 397•• 253** 
poe nic Ss 104 71 94 62 
H E 
Liane Ss 48 76 56 
Picture ISMF 
meg € oH 
ressed E 
T E Jong „1 
Picture 12M 4 
Hypomanic Ss а A 44 -4 
ressed Ss i ч 
те 2.74°° 911• 219° 


* Significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the 01 level. 


The predicted pattern of results 
was found only in the case of Pictures 
1 and 12M. In general, Picture 5 
em as the di; ically weakest 
stimulus in this study, while Card 1 
emerges as the strongest. 

DISCUSSION 

This study is an internal compari- 
son within the manic-depressive dis- 
order. Although the D variables were 
derived in part from a previous ob- 
jective comparison of the records of 
d and normal subjects we 
have not established their ability to 
distinguish the depressed patient from 
anyone other than the manic patient; 
nor have we tested the ability of the 
M manual to separate the hypomanic 
from anyone other than the depres- 
sive. Within these limitations, how- 
ever, the accuracy of our first two pre- 
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dictions lends support to the recent 
psychoanalytic view of hypomania. 

In accordance with the first predic- 
tion, we found that the absolute 
amount of D material was not signifi- 
cantly greater in the depressed group, 
although it зогс in more concen- 
trated form than in the longer hypo- 
manic story, This result also suggests 
that in a more extensive study it 
might be found that both depressed 
and hypomanic subjects include more 
depressive themes in their stories than 
do normals. 

Examination of the D variables in- 
dividually revealed that the overall 
result obscured the fact that 7, Guilt, 
occurred more frequently in the de- 
presed group. In view of the total 
result it appears unlikely that this 
finding represents a lack of guilt feel- 
ing on the part of the hypomanic pa- 
tient. It appears more likely that the 
hypomanics made a special effort to 
exclude guilt from overt expression 
and that this variable, designed as it 
was to include only affectively colored 
statements, was not subtle enough to 
pick up indirect expressions of guilt. 
In the sample hypomanic story pre- 
sented earlier Guilt is only scored 
once, and then in the minimized form 
"a little ashamed." An interpretative 
reading of the story, however, suggests 
that guilt is a prominent theme. 

In this connection it should be 
pointed out that we have assumed 
that the hypomanic attempt at denial 
will not be completely successful and 
that depressive material will find 
overt expression, if only in negated 
or minimized form. This assumption 
appears to be correct to a sufficient 
degree, and with it we have been able 
to make a more objective test of our 
hypothesis. However, in reviewing the 
hypomanic protocols from the pilot 
study we found that in some stories 
we could follow depressive themes 
that never become clearly manifest 
and therefore could not be scored 
with the manual. More frequently in- 
stances occurred where the seemingly 
inappropriate intrusion of a depres- 
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sive statement suggested that the sub- 
ject had an undeveloped depressive 
theme in mind throughout an appar- 
ently non-depressive story. In the dis- 
cussion of the scoring of the sample 
hypomanic story some indications of 
such latent depressive ideas were 
pointed out. Since the manual scored 
only manifest content and its imme ^ 
diate implications, the D scores prob- 

ably do not reflect the full extent of 

depressive material in the hypomanic - 
stories. 

Insofar as the M variables may be 
regarded as a measure of denial, our 
second prediction was confirmed. Var 
iable 6 was reserved for instances 
where manifest depressive content was 
clearly being denied, and this variable 
made a major contribution to the to- 
tal result. That the other M variables 
measure denial, rather than simple 
wish-fulfillment, is inferential, and 
based on the following ‘wo considera 
tions. 

First, the previous finding that the 
hypomanics have as much depressive 
material in their stories as the depres 
sives shows that the high M_ score 
does not reflect a steady optimism. 
"This suggests that the M material тєр 
resents a denial, rather than flow 9 
wish-fulfillment themes. 


Second, given that M and D content 
coexists in the hypomanic record, an 
examination of the formal relation 
ship between these two kinds of con- 
tent indicates that the M content 08 
a form of denial. In some cases E 
relationship could be scored as avoit 
ance under variable M6. More often 
the relationship was subtle and 1 
not lend itself to objective scoring. 
review of the stories used in the p 
study, however, showed that many p: 
the hypomanic stories were character _ 
ized by a rapid alternation of M à Я 
D content, the M statements сой 
dicting and supplanting the D st) 
ments rather than organically de, 
oping from them. The hypom él 
story, despite its greater length, 9 Ју 
had little plot and consisted large 


. A sc7ons 1 
in reinterpretations and revision 


H 
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an apparent effort to arrive at a be- 
nign formulation of the picture. The 
effect communicated to the reader was 
not one of secure expression, but of 
anxious, effortful construction. The 
sample hypomanic story presented 
earlier exemplifies this to a moderate 
degree. Almost all the stories of the 
depressed subjects had some benign 
content, but typically it was inte- 
grated into a single story line and did 
not supplant or contradict the depres- 
Sive orientation. 


If the M score is regarded as an as- 
sessment of efforts at denial, an an- 
alysis of the individual M scores for 
each variable and subscript should 
give some indication of the relative 
importance of the various areas of de- 
nial defined in the manual. Of the 
variables and subscripts concerned 
with content, only the M scores on 
*. Supplies and o, oral proved to be 
significantly higher in the hypomanic 
group. This suggests that the funda- 
mental denial, and the major support, 
of the manic affect may be in the area 
of oral supplies. Such a conclusion 
15 consistent with the psychoanalytic 
formulations of hypomanic dynamics, 
which has stressed the central role of 
oral drives and mechanisms. 

This study failed to demonstrate 
any differences between the groups 
with respect to the vector subdivisions 
of Variables 4 and 5. It may be that 
the vectorial approach is inappropri- 
ate to the analysis of the productions 
of patients who display a significant 
“egree of ego regression, with impair- 
ment of ego boundaries and the free 
Play of projective and introjective 
mechanisms. It is unlikely that such 
Patients will maintain a consistent 
Yectorial trend, The lack of signifi- 
“nt results may also be due to the 
mall number of scores assigned to 
Sach vector, 

З he third prediction, concerning ће 
Pace-time of the story, used a new 

Pproach to the TAT. Van Lennep 
\ has used a similar approach in 

* analysis of his Four Picture Test. 

Subjective, global impression was 
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used, and this lead to a relatively 
poor reliability. We persisted with the 
subjective method, however, because 
of its sensitivity and the fact that a 
significant result would make it rea- 
sonably certain that a real entity was 
involved, despite the difficulty in com- 
municating the cues by which it was 
recognized, 

Only half of the prediction was con- 
firmed; the hypomanic subjects had 
significantly more expansive stories, 
but the depressed subjects, instead of 
having more constrictive stories, had 
significantly more neutral stories. One 
might expect depressed patients not 
to elaborate on the space-time of the 
picture because of the poverty of 
description and metaphor that char- 
acterizes their stories. More important 
is the fact that in the design of the 
space-time categories no allowance 
was made for the nature of the space- 
time usually found in the pictures, A 
review of the four pictures used shows 
that they were all inherently constric- 
tive. All are dark and suggest an en- 
closed space. One involves a seated, 
meditative figure, two others include 
recining, inactive figures, and one 
depicts a woman hesitating in the 
doorway of a room. Accepting the 
space-time of these pictures without 
alteration or emphasis, which merits a 
neutral score in the manual, still in- 
volves a constrictive space-time frame- 
work. 

The degree of predictive success 
achieved with the space-time ai proach 
suggests that there are definable pre- 
conscious space-time concepts that are 
closely related to the fundamental 
organization of the manic-depressive 
syndrome. More detailed analysis of 
the relevance and weight of each of 
the space-time dimensions is required 
for a full understanding of this result. 
Better reliability of scoring must also 
be achieved. The results also suggest 
that other kinds of space-time concep- 
tions may be found in the TATs of 
other types of subjects and that this 
approach to TAT analysis might be 
profitably pursued. 
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SUMMARY 

The proposal in recent psychoanaly- 
tic literature that hypomania repre- 
sents a denial of a persisting depres- 
sive complex lead to the prediction 
that hypomanic and depressive TATs 
would not differ in the absolute 
amount of depressive material, but 
that the hypomanic stories would be 
distinguished by a greater amount of 
denial. Four TAT stores told by ten 
hypomanic and twelve depressed pa- 
tients were scored on a two-part man- 
ual designed to indicate depressive 
material (D variables) and the denial 
of this material (M variables) . 

Analyses of variance revealed that 
the M scores depended significantly 
on diagnosis and that the unequal sex 
distribution in the sample was not 
influencing the scores. The D score 
was not significantly related to diag- 
nosis. As expected, the hypomanic 
Stories were significantly longer and 
the D score per word was found to 
depend significantly on diagnosis. 
Using various components of the man- 
ual, ¢ tests for differences between the 
mean scores were done to amplify this 
result. 

The space-time setting of each story 
was judged as being expansive, neutral 
(no noteworthy or consistent empha- 
sis or departure from the picture) , or 
constrictive. The hypomanics were 
found to have more expansive stories, 
as was predicted, but the depressed 
subjects, instead of having more con- 
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strictive stories, had more stories that 
were scored as neutral or mixed. 
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The Stimulus Value of the Rorschach 
Inkblots as Perceived by Children! 


MELVIN ZAX 
University of Rochester 
and 
FRANK G. BENHAM 
Board of Public Instruction, Bradenton, Florida 


Rorschach interpretation hinges to 
some extent upon our understanding 
of the impact made by the inkblot on 
the perceiver. While any impression 
is partly a function of the perceiver's 
own personality, the blot qualities 
themselves are obviously important 
contributing factors. Having recog- 
nized this, many theorists have spec- 
ulated on the significance of the indi- 
vidual inkblots (Bochner and Hal- 
pern, 1945; Klopfer, Ainsworth, Klop- 
ler. and Holt, 1954; Phillips and 
Smith, 1953; Piotrowski, 1957; Ror- 
schach, 1942) . Such speculations have 
been examined empirically by rela- 
tively few investigators who were con- 
cerned primarily with establishing the 
existence of "mother" and "father" 
cards (Levy, 1958; Meer and Singer, 
1950; Rosen, 1951) and with the sex- 
ual significance of the blots (Pascal, 
Reusch, Devine and Suttell, 1950; 
Shaw, 1948) . 


Е Recently, adaptations of the Seman- 
tic Differential, developed by Osgood, 
Suci and Tannenbaum (1957) for 
the study of word meaning, have been 
Used to assess the significance of the 
ов (Little, 1959; Rabin, 1959; 
en and Loiselle, 1960a; Zax and 

oiselle, 1960b; Zax, Loiselle and Kar- 
Tas, in press). These studies have 
established that the blots do indeed 
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conyey consistent impressions to Ss. 
While they have affirmed many intui- 
tive hunches about the stimulus value 
of the blots, they also controverted 
some earlier notions and have pro- 
vided new insights regarding the im- 
pressions conveyed. The population 
sampled in these studies, however, has 
been that of college students and no 
attempt has been made to examine the 
effects of age, education and clinical 
status on perceptual impression. In 
at least two of the studies utilizing 
the Semantic Differential it was sug- 
gested that a systematic series of 
studies might be valuable (Rabin, 
1959; Zax and Loiselle, 1960b) . Such 
studies would provide norms which 
could be useful in interpreting the 
Rorschach productions of various 
groups. Secondarily, it is conceivable 
that differences in rating tendencies 
would be uncovered. Where clinical 
groups are concerned, such differences 
could be useful in diagnosis. 

The present study was done to ex- 
tend the work done with college stu- 
dents. Its purpose is to investigate 
the stimulus characteristics of the 
Rorschach inkblots as perceived by 
children and to compare their reac- 
tions to those of college students and 
older adults. 


METHOD 


In this study 40 males and 40 fe- 
males, fifth and sixth grade students 
in a public school system in the sub- 
urbs of Rochester, New York, were 
used as Ss. These groups were matched 
for age and intelligence as measured 
by the California Test of Mental Ma- 
turity (1946). The mean age of the 
males was 11.61 years ranging from 10 
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years and five months to 12 years and 
eight months; that of the females was 
11.69 years with a range from 10 years 
and one month to 13 years and two 
months. For the males the mean IQ 
was 114 and for the females, 111. 

In order to make direct compari- 
sons feasible, the same 21 rating scales 
which were used in some earlier 
studies were used in the present one 
(Zax and Loiselle, 1960a; Zax and 
Loiselle, 1960b; Zax, Loiselle and 
Karras, 1960). The set which was 
used comprises seven scales from each 
of the three factors isolated by Osgood 
(evaluative, potency and activity) . 
The scales were originally selected on 
the basis of factor loadings and judged 
relevance to the inkblots, Thus a scale 
like "good-bad" which has a high 
evaluative factor loading was used but 
"sweetsour" which also has a high 
loading for the same factor was not 
used. The scales were randomly ar- 
ranged in 10 different orders and 
booklets were assembled in such a way 
that the 10 orders fell in random po- 
sitions in order to control for any 
order effects SESS HUE in the succes- 
sive ratings. The particular scales 
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which were used are listed in Table I. 
Ss were given booklets containinj 
the scales to be rated and the standi 
Semantic Differential instructions (Os- 
good, et al, 1957) which were modi- 
fied to account for the fact that ink- 
blots and not verbal concepts were 
being rated. After reading the instruc- 
tions and being given an opportuni- 
ty to ask questions, each $ was given a 
standard set of inkblots and made the 
21 ratings for each card taken in the 
usual order from I to X, The time re- 
quired to complete the series of rat- 
ings ranged from approximately 30 

to 60 minutes. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Ratings for each card on each of 
the 21 scales were tabulated separately 
for males and females and an analysis 
of directional trends was made. Since 
the Semantic Differential scales are 
of seven points, ratings of one, two 
and three were combined as were rat- 
ings of five, six and seven. Ratings 
of four, the point representing either 
neutrality or the inapplicability of the 
scale to the blot were tabulated sep- 
arately. 


Taste I Scales Yielding Significant Chi Squares 


I п ш 
beautiful—ugly më m m 
clean—dirty mf m 
fair—unfair m 
good—bad mf 
happy—sad m 
kind—cruel mf 
wise—foolish m 
brave—cowardly м» 
hard—soft M f 
heavy—light mf 
large—small MF» 
masculine—feminine M 
rough—smooth MF M MF 
strong—weak MF 
active—passive MF M MF 
angular—rounded M f ME 
fast—slow Е M 
hot—cold M 
reckless—cautious M 
sharp—dull MF 
tense—relaxed МЕ 


m” denotes that 


1 а significant number 
side of the continu ir 


bep SI 
М” denotes that a significant numb 


Y h er of the 
side of the continuum, “f” denotes the 


TV WV), ук VIE. уш xe 
mf mf F F 
mf F m MF B 
MF F MF x: 
mf MF F MF F 
m F F F F 
f M f MF F E 
f F f F M Е 
F M MF F 
MF m f f 
MF mf M m m F E 
MF mf MF m MF MF 
NN f 
МЕ MF m M 
M МЕ тп F 
МЕ МЕ МЕ МЕ МЕ 
МЕ м f is 
MF F F MF 
F M 
F f M 
F M M MF 
F 


mif of the ratings made by males were toward the right 
um. "f" denotes the same thing for females. 


ratings made by males were toward the left 


same thing for females. 
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In analyzing these data it was first 
necessary to ensure that only a chance 
number of four ratings were made 
since a greater than chance number 
would suggest that a substantial num- 
ber of Ss either saw the blot as neutral 
with respect to a given scale or were 
not able to apply the scale to it. If 
10 Ss were to make ratings on a purely 
chance basis, approximately six would 
make a rating of four on a given 
scale. It is a relatively simple matter, 
therefore, to determine for this num- 
ber of Ss the deviation necessary from 
this chance base to be significant at 
the 5% level. Using the chi-square 
technique it was found that as many 
as 11 out of 40 Ss making a rating of 
four represented a significant devia- 
tion from chance. Thus, further an- 
alyses were restricted to those scales 
where a maximum of 10 neutral rat- 
ings were made. For these scales rat- 
ings of four were eliminated from the 
chi-square analyses which were done. 


_ The second analysis which was car- 
ried out also involved the use of the 
chi-square technique. Observed fre- 
quencies were compared to the theo- 
retical probability that, by chance, 
half of the ratings, other than those 
of four, would be in one direction 
and half in the other. The results of 
these analyses are reported in Table I. 


The results in Table I indicate that 
the blots convey a consistent enough 
impression to result in 80 significant 
chi-squares for males and 88 for fe- 
males. The groups agree in their gen- 
erally negative evaluation of I and IV, 
attributing potent qualities to both 
and of the two seeing only I as sug- 
gesting activity. In addition, several 
other blots are distinctive enough for 
these Ss to result in significantly con- 
sistent ratings. These include V, VIII 
and X. All three are seen as being 
Positive in valence by one or both 
groups and all are seen to suggest ac 
tivity and some of the qualities asso- 
ciated with it. Of the three, V is 
Most often seen to possess the least 
Potent qualities (light, small, soft, 
€minine). With regard to the re- 
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maining blots there is agreement that 
VI appears large, rough and strong 
and that IX seems brave, large and 
active. 

Superficial inspection of Table I 
suggests that differences exist between 
these two groups of Ss in spite of the 
fact that in no instance did one group 
consistently rate a blot as having a 
given attribute when the other rated 
it consistently as having the oppo- 
site attribute. The strong tendency 
for females to rate Cards VIII and X 
as having positive qualities and their 
tendency to evaluate I somewhat less 
negatively than males would intimate 
that sex differences may exist in the 
ratings. In order to check for this, the 
ratings of the two groups were con- 
trasted on each of the 21 scales for 
each of the 10 cards by the chi-square 
technique. The ups were com- 
pared on the number of ratings near- 
est the left end of the continuum, the 
number of neutral ratings (position 
four), and the number nearest the 
right extreme of the continuum. The 
results of these analyses are reported 
in Table II. 


Тави II Scales and Cards on Which 

Significant Differences Were Found 

Between Groups. 

The capitalized term denotes the direction 

in which males exceeded females. 

Cards Scales 

I Beautiful-UGLY, clean-DIRTY, fair- 
UNFAIR, good-BAD, ROUGH -smooth 

II kind-CRUEL, BRAVE-cowardly, 
ANGULAR-rounded 


HI  clean-DIRTY, FAST-slow 
IV KIND-cruel, WISE-foolish, tense- 


RELAXED 
У clean-DIRTY 
VI 
УШ Large-SMALL 
VIII happy-SAD 
IX  large-SMALL, SHARP-dull 


ES fair-UNFAIR, good-BAD, brave- 
COWARDLY, HEAVY-light, 
ROUGH-smooth, HOT-cold 


Table II indicates that the groups dif- 
fer significantly at the 5% level in their 
distribution of ratings on 24 of the 
210 comparisons which were made. By 
chance one would have expected 11 
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significant differences, ote Samer 
one per card. It is likely, therefore, 
that the differences on I, where they 
differed on five scales, and X, where 
they differed on six scales, are reliable 
ones. In both instances differences are 
accounted for by the fact that females 
tend to view the blots as being more 
»ositive in valence and as possessing 
Ls potent qualities than males. 
Similar comparisons were made be- 
tween the ratings of Ss in the present 
sample and those of the older, college 
sample reported previously by Zax and 
Loiselle (1960). It was found that the 
females in the present sample differed 
significantly from college females on 
43 of the 210 comparisons made with 
differences on at least five scales on 
Cards II, V, VII, VIII and X. These 
differences seemed to stem largely 
from the fact that the younger females 
in the present sample tend markedly 
to rate the blots more positively on 
the evaluative scales and to see them 
as slightly less potent stimuli than 
the college group. The males in the 
gest sample differed significantly 
rom college males on 38 of the com- 
parisons with differences on at least 
ve scales on Cards VI and IX and 
differences on four scales on Cards I, 
III, IV, V, and VII. Again, many of 
these differences seem attributable to 
the fact that the younger Ss tend some- 
what to rate the blots more positively 
on the evaluative scales than do the 
college males, When the overall im- 
pressions conveyed by the blots to the 
college and younger groups are con- 
sidered, I and IV are both seen to be 
the most negative and the most po- 
tent of all the stimuli. The college 
Ss fail to react with as much definite. 
ness as the present sample in evaluat- 
ing V, although they also see it as an 
active stimulus that lacks potency. 
Likewise, college females fail to evalu. 
ate VIIT and X positively as consist- 
ently as do the younger females. 
The youngsters in the present sam- 
ple seem to have a tendency to see 
more that is of positive value in the 
inkblots than the late adolescents of 
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Zax and Loiselle (1960b) . That this is 
not simply one aspect of a generally 
greater perceptual sensitivity is at- 
tested to by the fact that the grade 
schoolers seemed to maintain this 
tendency even when rating stimuli 
that they saw as essentially negative in 
valence. Further evidence that such 
a response tendency is a function of 
age is suggested by a comparison of 
the ratings of the college males of Zax 
and Loiselle (1906b) with those of a 
group of males in their early thirties 
(Zax, Loiselle and Karras, 1960). 
This reveals that the older group 
failed to evaluate III, VIII, and IX 
as favorably as college Ss. The gener- 
ality of this characteristic is one which 
is amenable to experimental investiga- 
tion. 


An earlier study (Zax, Loiselle and 
Karras, 1960) uncovered another 
response tendency which seems partly 
at least to be a function of age. This 
involves the frequency with which 
blots are seen as neutral. One way of 
comparing groups in this respect is to 
simply total the number of scales in 
which more than 10 ratings of four 
were made, more than 10 being the 
number which would preclude further 
analysis of the scale. When this was 
done, it was found that a group of 40 
males averaging 31 years of age (Zax, 
Loiselle and Karras, 1960) made 
more than 10 four ratings in 115 of 
the 210 cases, the 40 males of approx- 
imately 19 years of age made more 
than 10 on 38 of the ratings while the 
present sample of males did so on only 
28 of the ratings. The 40 19-year-old 
females gave in excess of 10 four rat- 
ings 46 times while the females in the 
present sample did so in only 26. 
These findings suggest that, with age, 
a type of conservatism limits the dis- 
criminability of Ss on the sort of per- 
ceptual task used here. 


SuMMARY 


Forty male and 40 female fifth and 
sixth graders rated the Rorschach ink- 
blots on 21 Semantic Differential 
scales. The connotative meanings of 


] 
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the blots for this sample were deduced 
from those scales found to be rated in 
a given direction consistently enough 
to yield significant chi-squares. It was 
found that Cards I and IV were seen 
as negative and potent stimuli, and 
Cards V, VIII, and X were positive 
stimuli all of which suggest activity. 
Comparisons between the males and 
females of this sample revealed a 
tendency for the females to evaluate 
Cards I and X more positively than 
the males. Comparison of the present 
sample with college students disclosed 
that the tendency to make more posi- 
tive evaluations characterized the 
younger group. Further evidence for 
such a tendency to be a function of 
age was suggested by the finding that 
college males evaluated certain of the 
blots more favorably than an older 
group of males. Finally, when males 
averaging 31 years of age, male col- 
lege students and the males in the 
present sample were contrasted with 
respect to the tendency to make neu- 
tral ratings, it was found that the 
younger the Ss the less was the tend- 
ency for more than a significant num- 
ber of neutral ratings to be made on 
à given scale. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Beck, Samuel J., The Rorschach 
Experiment, New York, New York; 
Grune and Stratton, 1960, Pp. 256, 
$6.50 


This book is a delightful reading experi- 
ence for the clinician using the Rorschach. 
It presents some of the most explicit exam- 
ples of how the clinician approaches the 
Rorschach and gleans from it his many psy- 
chological insights. Clarity, however, is not 
one of the author's greatest assets; in spite of 
his obvious attempts to make clear the ap- 
proach which the clinician uses to Rorschach 
interpretation, he falls short of capturing the 
essence of interpretive procedure, In con- 
trast to the authors previous books on the 
Rorschach there does seem to be some more 
continuity, organization, and more evidence 
for the validity of approach; he develops 
more adequately how test protocols can be 
approached in a systematic and meaningful 
fashion. The Rorschach records presented 
by the author are not to be skipped through 
lightly for they represent a vast amount of 
work and represent one of the best notated 
discussions of Rorschach interpretations 
available; one can see the development of 
а report from the Rorschach in a fashion 
seldom obtainable to the reader. 


This book is divided into three parts. In 
the first section the author discusses his inter- 
ests in the Rorschach test as an experiment 
using the term “experiment” to relate to a 
kind of experiential use of the test. In his 
first section he also discusses and expands 
on the concept of "erlebnistypus" or experi- 
ence score. The second portion of the book 
isa presentation of eight test protocols with 
extensive notations on the manner in which 
the test is interpreted. The third portion of 
the book presents a discussion of psycho- 
therapy as it relates to Rorschach protocol 
information and a brief discussion of the 
author's Psychoanalytic approach to Ror- 
schach records. In this section of the book 
the author also considers variables on the 
Rorschach related to treatment, to psycho- 
logical changes and to defense patterns. 


Although the author employs much of the 
research material available in his interpreta- 
tions, there still seems to be a major gap in 
the source of material in which many inter- 
pretations are made and one gets the very 
uncomfortable feeling that the author's in- 
terpretations are based more on a kind of 


unique and extensive experience with the 
test than on scientifically developed infor 
mation. Further, the remarkable prose 
style of the author does create a word pic- 
ture of the patient’s personality dynamics 


which in themselves allow very little oppor- 
tunity for validation of hypotheses. 

This book seems to be the most readable 
of the Rorschach books by Beck and repre- 
sents the most concise description of Ror 
schach protocol information available, This 
book would be of value in graduate sem- 
inars or advanced work relating to Rorschach 
and projective test interpretation. This is 
not a book for the beginner or the neophyte. 
It is a most delightful book for the advanced 
Rorschach interpreter. 

JOHN GLADFELTER 
Southwestern Medical School 
University of Texas 


Bohm, Ewald, Psychodiagnostisches 
Vademecum. Bern and Stuttgart: Ver- 
lag Hans Huber, 1960. 177 p. DM 
22.80. 


Ewald Bohm, well known author of à 
widely used European textbook on the Ror- 
schach method, has now published a Ror- 
schach manual containing several hundred 
diagnostic tables, His newest publication rep- 
resents an expansion into a special volume of 
a series of summary tables which were orig- 
inally compiled for Rorschach's Psychodiag- 
nostik by Walter Morgenthaler. Bohm is of 
the opinion that there is currently a need 
for such a summary inasmuch as it has be- 
come virtually impossible for the Rorschach 
practitioner to retain even the most impor- 
tant findings of almost forty years of research. 
His most recent book is designed to serve as 2 
memory aid with which the Rorschach user, 
after scoring, may compare the raw data 
the protocol Bohm explicitly states that 
only in a few exceptional cases, the entire 
content of his handbook pertains to slaliG 
non-dynamic appraisals of the Rorschach rec _ 
ord. 

The selection of sources from which the 
diagnostic summarization tables have been de- 
rived, shows clearly the influence of the au- 
thors classic Rorschach orientation. The 
classical Swiss school (Rorschach, onakoa 
Binder, Zulliger, Kuhn, Loosli-Usteri) an 
Bohm’s own experiences furnish the data for 
the tables. Only in rare instances is refer- 
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ence made to results of American schools, 
eg. Schafer's signs for the defense mechan- 
isms, Bohm stresses that the compiled tables 
re applicable only to Rorschach’s original 
10d, and that their use with other Ror- 
ich techniques will undoubtedly lead to 
erroneous results. Hence, for most American 
users of the test, this manual will have little 
practical meaning. Nevertheless, for the 
reader acquainted with German, it is rather 
stimulating to study the individual tables in- 
asmuch as they reflect the painstaking re- 
search on the Rorschach in historical per- 
spective. Thus, one finds the work of carly 
researchers. (Rorschach, Loepfe, Weber, etc.) 
alongside results of the last few years, Bohm 
emphasizes that the resources used for his 
handbooks are not equally reliable, and one 
misses differentiation. of the various tables 
with respect to their usefulness, reliability, 
and validity. 


Ihe tables of diagnostic indices are or- 
ganized under the following headings: I. In- 
dividual test factors (number of responses, 
percentages, manner of approach, etc); Il. 
Modifications in method (differences between 
the Rorschach and Bohm-Rorschach), Merei's 
stimulus properties of the cards, etc.); Ш. In- 
telligence (Normal intelligence, oligophrenia, 
intelligence levels, etc.); IV. Types of intelli- 
gence and aptitudes (practical intelligence, 
artistic aptitude, intuition, etc); V. Affectiv- 
ity and social sensitivity (stability of affectiv- 
ity, empathy, impulsivity, etc); VL Age 
groups (children, development of experience 
type, old age, etc.) ; УП, Constitutional types 
(schizothymia, cyclothymia, ixothymia, etc.) ; 
УШ. Neuroses (defense mechanisms, actual 
neuroses and psychoneuroses, syndromes of 
character neuroses, etc); IX. Psychopathy 
(specific syndromes of psychopathy, pseudo- 
Psychopathy, etc); X. and XI. Depression 
(manic-depressive group, general depression, 
amphithymia, etc); XII. Schizophrenia 
(chronic and acute forms, prognosis, the four 
groups, etc); XIII. Paranoid presenile psy- 
chosis—Kleist; XIV. Epilepsy (intelligence 
factors in epilepsy, special epileptic groups, 
traumatic epilepsy); XV. Organic psychoses 
(general organic Rorschach-syndrome, ence- 
phalitis, alcoholic Karsakoff, еіс); XVI. So- 
matic illnesses (Tuberculosis and heart dis- 
fases, physically handicapped.) The volume 
terminates with three appendices dealing with 
differential diagnosis, general prognosis, and 
a list of special phenomena. 

It would be interesting to discuss at least 
“ome of these diagnostic tables, particularly 
those which may be relatively unknown in 
this country. The latter, however, would be 
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beyond the scope of this review. Bohm has 
merely compiled a summarization of findings 
and assumes responsibility only for the re- 
sults of his own research. He secs the obvious 
danger that his manual can be used a а 
cookbook and that it can lead to sloppy diag 
nostic work, He warns against this tendency 
and writes that he has released the Vade- 
mecum only after some hesitation, Despite 
these dangers and the limitations of its ap- 
plicability, we are of the opinion that this 
book could become a useful tool as an aide 
memoir for those who endorse Rorwhach's 
original method. 

Hans J. PRIESTER 

Trenton State Hospital 

Trenton, N. J. 


Hutt, M, L. & Briskin, G. J. The Clin- 
ical Use of the Revised Bender- 
Gestalt Test. Grune & Stratton, N.Y. 
1960. Pp. 168. Price $5.00 


The purpose of the writers in this book 
has been (1) to make available the ration- 
ale and methods of projective interpretation 
of the revised Bender Gestalt Test (RBGT); 
and (2) to present a case for inferential and 
configurational analysis, On both scores the 
authors have done a commendable though 
not complete job. 


This is the first book on the BG which is 
more than the elaboration of an objective 
scoring system for the purpose of classifving 
test behavior into gross categories of nor- 
mal, neurotic, and psychotic. The authors 
present a system of interpretation based on 
projective principles which makes it possible 
for the psychologist to arrive at a full per- 
sonality description and an evaluation of the 
underlying process phenomena and they do 
this in an orderly methodical sequence. In 
addition to this they contribute a valuable 
extension to the test in adding the elabora- 
tion and association phases. These help to 
ease the interpretative problems by often 
revealing the personal or symbolic meaning 
of the design to the subject. There is an 
excellent chapter on general problems of 
diagnosis stressing the dynamic as opposed 
to the structural (Kraepelinian) approach. 

The authors present a good case for in- 
ferential analysis which they define as fol- 
lows: "Inferential analysis depends, in the 
first instance, on the presence of discrete 
phenomena which already have a substantial 
body of data for validation purposes, How- 
ever, this type of analysis goes beyond the 
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simple statement of a correlational relation- 
ship between each phenomenon and each 
‘trait.’ It assumes, on the contrary, that the 
successive productions of a given sequence of 
events are uniquely determined by the inter- 
action of multi-determined events over a 
span of time so that the final product on the 
test represents the idiosyncratic resultant of 
the given constellation of events operating 
over time (authors’ italics), Moreover, it in- 
volves the postulation of not one but sev- 
eral alternate hypotheses during the process 
of developing inferences, until the analysis 
of sequential findings tends to confirm one 
or several of these hypotheses and simul- 
taneously rejects others." (p. 75) . 


The examples of this approach are gener- 
ally convincing but one gets the impression 
that the authors have been so carried away 
by their conviction of the existence of this 
nebulous substantial body of already vali- 
dated data that the question of validation 
has gone by relatively unnoticed. There are 
references throughout the book to a few val- 
idational studies but far too many interpre- 
tative statements are made without either 
an explanation of why or how the principle 
"works;" or of statistics on how the confi- 
dence in any particular interpretative prin- 
ciple became established. 


There are also frequent references to nor- 
mative studies but no norms are presented. 
There is no doubt that the authors feel very 
sure of their ground, so their confidence 
must be built on considerable clinical vali- 
dation. If this is so, surely it would have been 
worth the effort to go through the files to 
compile the pertinent statistical data. It is 
clear that interpretative principles lean heav- 
ily on graphology and figure drawing an- 
alysis. References to statements such as 
space, position of first drawing, sequence, 
use of margin, size of figures, line quality, 
retrogression, perseveration, etc., are familiar 
and present little interpretative difficulty. 
However, there are too many inferences 
drawn without reference to empirical find- 
ings. Since this is presumably intended as a 
textbook, something more is needed. 


A few examples will make the case clear. 
On p. 81, "Preferred movements in the 
lateral or horizontal plane, for example, are 
likely to be associated with unresolved needs 
for interpersonal cathexes, while movements 
in the vertical plane are related to difficulties 
in dealing with authority figures." In dis- 
cussing the drawings much is made of the 
difficulty with authority figures, and this is 
inferred from the patient's inability to draw 
the sides of the open square without some 
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distortion, On p. 82, "Some patients draw 
the figure with a clockwise orientation or 
rotation, an indication of depressive trends." 
No validating studies are offered for such 
hypothescs, and many others, and no logic 
is presented for making such inferences, i.e., 
not even the logic used by graphologists 
which some may assume has sufficient vali- 
dation. On the other hand, it is obvious that 
evidence for interpretative principles such as 
the authors give is possible to obtain, since, 
e.g. the following statement is supported by 
experimental evidence (Ph.D. siudy Н. 
Breen). "Difficulty in expressing aggre: 
drives is associated with difficulty in repro- 
ducing curved figures whereas corresponding 
difficulty with passivity is associated with 
straight line figures." 


In every projective technique each sign or 
determinant has a fixed and fundamental 
meaning, and a provisional one, in which 
case the meaning is modified by the rest of 
the configuration. This is precisely what 
makes validation such a difficult problem. 
However, to the extent that each sign has a 
fundamental meaning, it is possible to vali- 
date it, whether singly or within its config- 
uration. The authors have not felt it neces- 
sary to bother with this or, if they have, they 
have not given us the data. They have used 
experimental evidence where this existed and 
have allowed the remainder to rest on their 
clinical experience and knowledge. Since the 
book is intended to give the rationale and 
principles of interpretation, and is therefore 
to be used as a textbook, much more than 
this is necessary to give the beginning stu- 
dent, and even the experienced clinician, à 
confidence in the universal validity of the 
authors' statements. Considering the vague 
ness of many concepts in clinical psychology 
and the idiosyncratic quality of many of the 
interpretative signs, it is time clinicians made 
some serious attempts at validation instead 
of referring to the substantial body of evi- 
dence which becomes more nebulous and 
tautological with the addition of each new 
projective technique and each new interpre- 
tative sign. 


The feeling of scepticism is reinforced in 
the second part of the book which deals 
with case presentation, While the interpre- 
tations are brilliant and reportedly. correct 
they fail to exemplify the methods and prob- 
lems of interpretation. At times, as In case 
1, the inferences come too quickly and pe 
haps too brilliantly so that the connections 
between inference and evidence’ is either 
lacking or too difficult to follow, and it is 
difficult to combat scepticism and annoyance. 
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At times the case analysis consists of no 
more than an enumeration of the perceptual 
distortions ending up in a diagnostic state- 
ment. Although this technique is apparently 
deliberate, it is not satisfactory. The im- 
pression one gets is that the book was written 
in great haste and the authors were too 
pressed for time to look into background ma- 
terial or to compile the necessary statistics. 
The case histories are generally frustrating- 
ly inadequate—a tendency only too common 
among clinical writers. 

However, in spite of all the shortcomings, 
this is a valuable book. It deepens and 
broadens our understanding of the Bender 
Gestalt and of the inferential and configura- 
tional approach. It raises many interesting 
problems for research, and on the whole it 
does a service to the practising clinician who 
uses the Bender Gestalt. It is a book worth 
careful study. 

S. 7. DUDEK 
Allan Memorial Institute 
Montreal, Canada 


Kataguchi, Yasufumi, Rorschachiana 
Japonica, 1960, Volume 3. Tokyo, Ja- 
pan: Seishin Book Co. 


The Tokyo Institute of Rorschach Research 
has produced its third volume of research on 
the Rorschach under the editorship of Y. 
Kataguchi, a fellow in the Society for Pro- 
jective Techniques. 

It contains along with book reviews and a 
sketch of Bruno Klopfer, 16 original research 
papers in Japanese with detailed English ab- 
Stracts of about half of them. The scope is 
broad, including tachistoscopic, scoring, vali- 
dation, clinical factor analytic, semantic dif- 
ferential and diagnostic studies. There is lit- 
tle doubt that Japanese Rorschach investi- 
Bators are aware of the most recent develop- 
ments in Rorschach theory and practice, re- 
search findings and research methods, 


Rabin, Albert 1. and Haworth, Mary 
R. (Eds.], Projective Techniques with 
Children, New York: Grune & Strat- 
ton, Publisher. 1960, $11.75. 


This is a medium-sizer (399-page) book in- 
tended to represent the present status of the 
field of projective techniques in the child 
area. The editors in their Introduction direct 
the book at the practicing clinician and at 
the rescarch worker, although the chances are 
that it will be somewhat more uscful to the 
former than to the latter. The point is made 
that psychology and projective techniques 
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inter-penetrate, and the objective of further 
integration is stated at the beginning and at 
the end, with some reference to it being made 
in between. The book is certainly representa- 
tive in that all sorts of views are presented 
between its covers, The theoretical views of 
the authors run the gamut from being quite 
behavioral to completely psychoanalytic, and 
as is true in virtually all anthologies, the 
quality of the material is exceedingly uneven, 
In one of the later chapters Siegel presents 
some excellent criteria for determining whe- 
ther a projective technique can be used as a 
research tool. It would have been interesting 
to instruct the authors dealing with the spe- 
cific technique to evaluate their tools accord- 
ing to this sort of framework, However, since 
the authors were apparently given no struc- 
ture but allowed to proceed entirely on their 
own, the question of operational statements, 
reliability, validity, and predictive efficiency 
are taken up only when the author is so in- 
clined. n 

In general, the book makes very interesting 
and stimulating reading, the bulk of existing 
knowledge concerning the application of pro- 
jective techniques to children is probably con- 
tained or referred to in the chapters, and the 
many interesting case illustrations are always 
helpful to the practicing clinician as well as 
the novice. 

The uneveness of the book is neatly illus- 
trated in the first section, dealing with the 
Rorschach test. Halpern, in discussing chil- 
dren's Rorschachs, describes developmental 
stages and forms of pathology, without any 
reference whatever to normative or research 
data, completely ignoring the work of others. 
Hertz, in discussing adolescent Rorschachs, 
makes a very exhaustive review of the re- 
search that has been done in this area. She 
points out that adult norms are useful as 
maturational indices and peer norms as ad- 
justment indices. Hertz' chapter contains sev- 
enty references in contrast to Halpern's which 
contains seven. 

An interesting section on picture techniques 
follows. Probably this is the area of projective 
techniques in which most has been done as 
regards children. Bellak, in discussing the 
C.A.T., admits that the use of animal pictures 
is controversial, and cites studies to illustrate 
this controversy. It appears that most of the 
"evidence" which conforms with this theory 
is hypothetical and theoretical,’ whereas the 
empirical evidence seems to be discouraging. 
However, Bellak refuses to be discouraged, 
and suggests interpretations which are the 
usual psychoanalytic ones to be found in 
standard textbooks on the subjects. Blum dis- 
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cusses the Blacky Test with children, readily 
admitting that the use of this technique with 
this age group is just beginning, and that ap- 
propriate research evidence is unsatisfactory 
at this stage of the game, Kagan emphasizes 
the role of stimulus in pulling fantasy, fur- 
ther pointing out that the stimulus proper- 
ties may differ from one age level to the next. 
He feels that motives have been a major focus 
of interest to people dealing with thematic 
material, but feels that defenses and expres- 
sive (cognitive) styles should be given fur- 
ther attention. His views of the relationship 
between fantasy and behavior follows that of 
Henry and Lindzey, and is discussed in terms 
of such important modifiers as level of aware- 
ness, situational influences, motives-defense 
interaction, etc. In discussing research done 
with the Thematic Apperception Test and re- 
lated techniques, the author finds much in- 
consistent evidence, It seems to this reviewer 
that the research reviewed tended to be 
meaningful insofar as different levels of 
awareness were appropriately considered in 
comparing an experimental variable with a 
criterion. Kagan points out that developmen- 
tal studies and those focusing on style are 
not present in the abundance which he con- 
siders desirable. Shneidman has a brief de- 
scription of his MAPS test, restricting him- 
self to a claim that this technique is prob- 
ably useful with children, which he docu- 
ments with some interesting case illustrations. 


Rosenzweig, in discussing the children’s 
form of his Picture Frustration Study, de- 
scribes it as an investigation of a particular 
area (reaction to frustration) in a nicely 
quantifiable way. Studies demonstrate that 
the reliability of this instrument is fair and 
the evidence for validity vaguely favorable, 
according to the author’s standards, The sta- 
tistics cited are often of borderline signifi- 
cance, however, One particularly interesting 
study by Wechsberg demonstrates. that the 
Picture Frustration Study can detect differ- 
ences in personality integration. (inter-level 
disparity) between normals and patients, The 
P-F study has been used to study special 
symptom groups. For example, retardates 
seem to have a unique pattern and delin- 
quents show a stereotypically “fake-good” pat- 
tern. This seems to raise the question of 
what level the P-F Study really measures, Sex 
differences have been demonstrated, and cul- 
tural differences found as well. This tech- 
nique seems to have research application. 

Haworth reviews films as a group projective 
technique, referring Specifically to the use of 
the filmed play. The evidence seems to indi- 
cate that children do identify with the char- 
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acters, and that if the film is followed by a 
thorough inquiry and the analysis is detailed 
and researchable some important information 
can be gained. This seems like a promising 
approach. A good deal of the description of 
specific test materials and test instructions 
herein contained is readily available in stand- 
ard texts elsewhere, and such sources are 
identified in the appendices. 

The next major section deals with verbal 
methods, starting out with a description of 
story completion techniques by Würsten. He 
described the MTS (Madeline ‘Thomas 
Stories) as a “clinical method,” not a test. 
This serves as a reason for making no at- 
tempts to standardize either the administra- 
tion or the interpretation. Würsten concludes 
that this technique is not useful for begin- 
ners in the clinical field, Normative data is 
presented in a very informal and subjective 
manner, and the emphasis in interpretation 
is on depth, This seems to be the usual 
European approach, which emphasizes hair- 
splitting within the unconscious, at the ex- 
pense of behavioral prediction. The Despert 
(Duess) fables are also briefly referred to. 
Following this there is an American-style 
chapter by Forer which is designed to review 
the literature on Word Association and Sen- 
tence Completion techniques as applied to 
children. This is a thorough, systematic re- 
view of existing knowledge, and ends with 
the conclusion that Word Association tech- 
niques with children have not proved clini- 
cally profitable, whereas Sentence Completion 
methods have been found useful in detecting 
pathology, affect states, and functioning in- 
telligence, as well as discovering indicators of 
underlying conflicts. Forer describes the chil- 
dren’s form of his own Sentence Completion 
Test. 


There is a useful chapter by Fromm in 
this section on the projective elements of in- 
telligence testing. It is indeed regrettable that 
intelligence testing is often taught to students 
at a time when their lack of knowledge con- 
cerning personality theory and pathology 
makes it impossible for them to learn the 
proper and exhaustive use of such tests. 
Fromm supplies a list of personological cate- 
gories and variables with hints as to how 
they can be applied to standard intelligence 
tests. Regrettably these are exclusively Рё 
choanalytic in nature, and are therefore lim- 
ited to settings in which this is the sole 
frame of reference, 

The section on graphic methods has a cap- 
sule version of Hammer's recent book "Ihe 
Clinical Application of Projective Drawings. 
The first chapter by Machover dealing with 
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sex differences in children makes reference to 
45 graphic variables which are said to have 
been analyzed and integrated in a major nor- 
mative study. The material presented, how- 
ever, cor of the usual “arty” generaliza- 
tions characteristic of this author. Everything 
is beautifully rationalized and haloed, with 
no embarrassing holes, incongruities, or dis- 
crepancies being brought in to confuse the 
reader. Hammer, who has undertaken the 
task of discussing the H-T-P, as applied to 
children, begins by saying that drawings are 
absorbing, non-threatening, and ice-breaking 
in nature, and readily lead to verbal expres- 
sion, He insists that expressive behavior is 
meaningful, which is probably not too con- 
troversial an assumption, Hammer discusses 
the matter in his usual skillful and persuasive 
way, but being an American-trained psycholo- 
gist, could make an occasional reference to 
evidence. 

The remaining chapter by Elkish on free 
art expression suggests the use of this me- 
dium as a diagnostic device. The emphasis 
here is away from content and towards the 
exhaustive analysis of form elements. The 
criteria for doing it is spelled out, but not in 
enough detail to give the novice in this area 
the necessary tools for analysis. The system 
sounds interesting, and could easily be put 
in the kind of operational terms that would 
make validity research possible. 


A section on play material follows. The 
first chapter by Murphy and Krall on free 
play discusses this as a highly unstructured 
situation which therefore involves no stand- 
ard materials, instructions, or methods of 
analysis. It is suggested by the authors that 
miniature life toys give content, but the form 
of expression is more likely to be revealed in 
larger or more plastic play materials. It is 
pointed out that the cultural background of 
children influences their attitude toward play 
materials, The discussion of interpretation 
here deals much more with behavior than 
some of the chapters in the proceeding sec- 
tion. There are some hints as to the diag- 
nostic value of play observations. 

A brief chapter on spontaneous puppetry 
by Woltmann discusses the relative advan- 
tages of various kinds of puppets, and gives 
some illustrations as to how this technique 
could be used for making free associations 
about children's problems. 

Finally, there is a chapter by the two edi- 
tors on miscellaneous techniques, which gives 
pithy, articulate, and critical reviews of their 
status. The IT scale for detecting sex prefer- 
ences among children sounds like an interest- 
ing technique, The status of the Szondi Test 


is properly described as highly precarious. 
Not much is said here about the Bender Ges- 
talt test, but perhaps this was because the 
excellent clinical manual by Hutt & Briskin 
entitled: “The Clinical Application of the Re- 
vised Bender Gestalt Test" had not yet ap- 
peared at that time. Most of the rest of the 
tests mentioned are discussed exhaustively in 
Hammer's volume mentioned above. 


Some of the best parts of this book appear 
towards the end. A chapter by Altmann on 
projective techniques in the clinical setting 
points out some of the specific problems in- 
volved in the application of projective tech- 
niques to children, These include the neces- 
sity for understanding developmental proc- 
esses, the fact that emotions in the case of 
children are immediate and overtly expressed, 
the tendency for the child's personality to be 
labile and unstable since he is not as yet in- 
dividuated and integrated, and finally, the 
difficulty in distinguishing in the case of chil- 
dren between immaturity and aberrant be- 
havior. She gives good illustrations of these 
points and they could well serve to stimulate 
the thinking of students and practitioners. 

The next chapter by Siegel on the applica- 
tion of projective techniques to child re- 
search points out that projective tests as re- 
search tools must contain a readily communi- 
cated basis of interpretation, and must be 
able to make rather precise measurements of 
the variables under consideration. He focuses 
upon some knotty questions such as what pro- 
jection really implies, what level of awareness 
of behavior is being measured, whether the 
normative data are really adequate, and 
whether the influence of such situational vari- 
ables as the personality of the examiner have 
been properly considered. This kind of ap- 
proach could well lead to a new book on the 
scientific status of projective techniques, 
which is very badly needed. The final chap- 
ter by King does not deal especially with chil- 
dren, but merely points out the usual con- 
ceptual, empirical, and methodological diffi- 
culties in going forward in the field of pro- 
jective techniques. 

In general, it is the opinion of this reviewer 
that the book is a very worth while one and 
quite representative of the present status of 
the field it purports to cover, The clinical and 
theoretical approaches covered are representa- 
tive of people working in the area of child 
clinical psychology. Those individuals deal- 
ing entirely with psychoanalytic phenomena 
are much more comfortable since their 
system is a self-contained one which is not 
easily disturbed by the otherwise embarras- 
sing questions of scientists, Occasionally a 
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brave soul arises who attempts to present a 
projective technique for child use in which 
the criteria for validity are operational and 
thereby subject to study, This is a calculated 
risk, and sometimes the gamble is bound to 
fail. The editors of this volume are to be 
commended for their bringing together be- 
tween two covers so much useful information 
from so many divergent points of view. 
Whether it is possible to discipline authors 
to the point where they will assume a com- 
mon frame of reference in this type of collec- 
tion is questionable. The clinical insights 
gained by this more informal procedure may 
be worth the sacrifice. 


Wa ter С. KLoprer 
University of Portland 


Ross, Allan O. Practice of Clinical 
Child. Psychology. Grune and Strat- 
ton, New York, 1959. 


Alan Ross has written the first textbook- 
like book on psychological clinical practice 
in a child guidance clinic. The reason that 
he is the first author in this area—although 
psychologists have been functioning in this 
role since clinics were founded in 1917—is 
evident in the wealth of material that he has 
been forced to try to encompass in this book. 
He has to deal with some of the background 
and history of clinics, with the function not 
only of the psychologist with whom he is 
primarily concerned but with the other team 
members and the interrelated functions of all 
three of the group, and with the kinds of 
patients that the psychologist in the child 
clinic faces, and the instruments that he 
uses, Therefore, writing such a book be- 
comes a big undertaking, and while Ross 
has not flinched from the scope of the job 
fhat he has undertaken, he has not been 
Completely successful in carrying it off. 

Ross approaches the role of the clinical 
Psychologist systematically. In Part I he 
deals with the nature of the psychologist's 
function: defining the three areas that cus- 
tomarily characterize or are delineated as 
within the province of the psychologist on 
the team: diagnosis, treatment and research. 
Almost immediately he shows how the psy- 
chologist’s role has evolved historically in 
terms of the development of the child guid- 
ance clinic itself. Then the division of work 
in the clinic is outlined and some descrip- 
tion of the way the team functions as a 
group. In describing the psychologist's con- 
tribution to the total team procedures, Ross 
is: forced to discuss the two other psychi- 
atric professionals who complete the picture: 
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and he does a very satisfactory job of pres 


senting the psychiatrist and the psychiatric © 


social worker in the child setting. Ross uses 
the classical child guidance model as his base, 
although very briefly mentioning some of 
the many variations that have devcloped im 
the last forty years. In describing the diag- 
nostic and therapeutic roles of the psycholo- 
gist, he does an interesting and succinct job. 
of showing how the psychological tools and 
frame of reference have their place in the 
psychologist's functioning. While in psycho- 
therapy the psychologists role is not par- 
ticularly different from that of some of the 
other staff members, he is presented as а 
therapist with an eye to how he works in 
cases in which other members of the patient's 
family are seen by persons of othcr disci- 
plines. 

I thought Ross' presentation so helpful as 
a general orientation to the child guidance 
clinic in particular, and the functioning of 
the psychologist in particular that I used it 
as part of the orientation program for our 
predoctoral interns in clinical psychology. Al- 
most immediately it gave them a grasp of the 


child guidance movement as a whole and © 


the role of the professional psychologist, thus 
serving as a valuable frame of reference 
against which the philosophy and practices 
specific to our Clinic could be understood. 

In Part II where Ross attempts to focus 
on the specific technical skills of the psycholo- 
gist, particularly his testing instruments, and 
presents case material and test reports, his 
material seemed less unique. There it stands 
as more of the usual examples of case rec- 
ords, and it is hard to see from the text how 
being in a child guidance setting particularly 
shapes what is done or how it is done. How- 
ever, the bibliographic material on the most 
commonly-used test instruments is valuable. 
It seemed to me that it would have been 
more helpful to try to describe the kinds of 
cases that are most frequently seen in the 
child guidance clinic so that some idea of 
the scope of the functioning could be fur- 
ther illustrated. 


My main basis of difference with Ross is in | 


the picture of the professional child psycholo- 
gist’s identity that one is left with. I felt 
that he attempted to derive it from tech- 
niques and instruments that the psychologist 
uses, and from the way these enable him to 
supplement the work of the psychiatrist and 
psychiatric social worker. My own feeling 
is that the clinical psychologist’s identity in 
the team stems from his particular orienta- 
tion toward personality, which has grown 
out of his specific training, background, and 
experiences, and which are then reflected: in 
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that he uses and adopts—in- 
stead of v Io me none of the three 
tcam professionals does a part job which 
then makes up the whole; but rather each 
look at the patient from his 
unique vanrage point. 

BrRNICE T. EIDUSON 

Director of Research 

Reiss-Davis Clinic for Child Guidance 
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takes a whole 


Walder, H. Drive Structure and 
Criminality, Criminobiologic Investi- 
gations. C. C. Thomas, Springfield, 
IN., 1959, pp. XVII+174, $7.50. 


Hans Walder is Attorney General for the 
District of Zurich, Switzerland, and is an ex- 
perienced pupil of L. Szondi. The present 
volume, skillfully translated by M. W. Webb, 
is the original “Triebstruktur und Krimin- 
alitat,” published in 1952 by Н, Huber, The 
original book is slightly enlarged and a chap- 
ter on the h needs and their criminogenic 
significance, reprinted from Szondiana II, is 
added. The author states clearly his position 
as an enthusiastic follower of Szondi's theory 
of drives and describes his conceptions of 
drive structure as related to criminal typol- 
ogy. The introductory chapters discuss a gen- 
eral approach to the problem of criminobi- 
ology as a combination of criminosomatology 
and criminopsychology, unclearly differenti- 
ated from criminosociology. The chapters re- 
flect classical German thought, taken from 
Exner and Mezger, and appear incomplete 
and naive to any reader familiar with the 
complex contemporary discussions on the sub- 
ject matter, the methodology and the aims of 
modern criminology. The preceding subdi- 
vision into criminobiology and criminosoci- 
Ology, for €xample, hardly justifies the same 
author's contention that the cleavage between 
Predisposition and environment is “practically 
"possible and completely senseless (p. 14). 

The author has constructed a criminobi- 
ologic typology upon the basis of the Szon- 
dian theory of drives and, in pursuing this 
outmoded aim, has assumed a close corre- 
Spondence between character traits, or drives, 
and type of offence, This is in contrast with 
modern approaches of clinical criminology, 
Which try to underline the need for indi- 
Vidual examination and state the possibility 
that, in given circumstances, the same drive 
Constellation can motivate quite different ex- 
ternal Criminal (as well as non-criminal) be- 
haviors, Some of the types presented by the 
author are described in an unusual termin- 
ology (eg.: the “Misunderstood Genius” and 
the “latent acquirer of valuable objects") 
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which does not help to clarify his concepts. 
Also, his “significant criminobiologic types" 
are not in any sense, demonstrated. The book 
has a tautologic approach and makes no use 
of statistical analysis. The author goes as far 
as to state (p. 128) that the Szondi test can 
be used as a method of criminal inquiry, to 
rule out those whose drive structure 
does not conform to the criminal behavior 
under investigation, 


The large literature, other than Swiss or 
German, discussing the Szondi test and chal- 
lenging its validity is completely ignored. 
Even the important paper of S. Deri (J. proj. 
Tech., 1954, 18, 33-41) on the Szondi test of 
delinquents is not discussed, although it ap- 
pears in a list of selective references added 
to the volume and prepared by the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Society for Projec- 
tive Techniques. More recent investigations 
(W. M. Coulter: The Szondi test and the 
prediction of antisocial behavior, J. proj. 
Tech., 1959, 23, 24-29) disprove the vali ity 
of the Szondi procedure in criminology and 
makes it very difficult to accept the overen- 
thusiastic conclusions of Dr. Walder. The 
book, however, presents a number of crim- 
inal cases studied with the Szondi test and 
can be used as an anthology of clinical crim- 
inal cases, The use of the Szondi test in crim- 
inological examinations, together with other 
tests, is certainly justified, but unwarranted 
generalizations and statements, such as those 
presented in this book, are contrary to a sci- 
entific approach to and a valuable under- 
standing of the field of criminal psychology. 


F. FERRACUTI 
Institute of Criminal 
Anthropology 

University of Rome, Italy 


* Wylie, Ruth C., The Self Concept. A 
Critical Survey of Pertinent Research 
Literature. Lincoln: University of Ne- 
braska Press, 1961, pp. xiii and 370, 
$4.50. 


Ruth Wylie not only provides a much- 
needed, comprehensive review of the litera- 
ture on the self-concept but tackles the job 
with a sharp methodological razor. It is al- 
most exciting at times to see her apply the 
operationalism principles of behaviorism to 
this phenomenological content area. After fin- 
ishing the book you wonder whether the 
various questionnaire—based definitions of 
the self concept belong in behaviorism or 
phenomenology. Both can lay claim to them 
and both would admit that the objectively 
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defined concepts bear little resemblance to 
those of early introspectionism. 

Pertinent research on the self concept only 
goes back about 10 years so the review covers 
current issues and inte At least some of 
the articles appearing in. 1959 are included. 
Coverage is wide and even includes research 
with tests such as the MMPI, But, of course, 
Q sorts and self-rating scales are the main 
points of focus, The lengthy bibliography 
also includes many unpublished theses. It is 
a bit surprising to find Kenneth Spence cited 
in the bibliography but it serves to illustrate 
Dr. Wylics use of sound methodological 
bases for establishing scientific evidence. 

Few of us would envy the author's task of 
being the first to organize this new research 
area into chapters of a book, so we can for- 
give her for not being wholly successful. The 
reader will find it difficult to locate arcas of 
his interest by chapter heading or subhead- 
ings in the text but the subject and author 
indices seem adequate. 

Helpful methodological criticisms are made 
throughout the book that may serve as warn- 
ings to future workers. These criticisms are 


frequent, strong, and repetitive but are of- ' 


fered in the hope that her critical overview of 
recent research will steer future studies in a 
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more successful direction, 

Wylie feels that the research indicates the 
limited value in employing various global 
aspects of the self concept but believes much 
more fruitful work will be forthcoming if 
constructs are improved. She urges the devel- 
opment of more molecular concepts applying 
to the various facets of the self rather than 
to go on grossly measuring self-regard in a 
unitary fashion as if all areas of inquiry such 
as morality, achievement, and body could be 
subsumed under a single concept. A recent 
factor analysis of self-ideal self discrepancy 
scores, about to be reported by Guertin and 
Jourard, should dispell any complacency 
about the use of such scores as if they had a 
stable unidimensional meaning. 

Despite Wylie’s investment in this one area 
of research she retains her objectivity and 
concludes, “On the whole we have found that 
there are enough positive trends to be tanta- 
lizing . . . (but) the total accumulation of 
substantive findings is disappointing, espe- 
cially in proportion to the great amount of 
effort which obviously has been expended 
(p. 37). 


WirsoN Н. GUERTIN 
University of Florida 
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INTERNATIONAL 
RORSCHACH CONGRESS 


Fifth International Congress, August 5-9, 
1961, in the University of Freiburg in Breis- 
gau, Germany. Professor R. Heiss is President 

- of the C ^ 

The principal papers to be read by 

S. J. Beck, Chicago. 

R. Kulin, Münsterlingen, Switzerland. 

A third contributor, still to be announced 

from Italy, 

Aside from the principal topics, the follaw- 
Ing special areas are to be explored: 

(I) theoretic and empiric foundations of 

Rorschach. technic; 

(2) application in the fields of medicine, 

development, and social psychology: 

(3) Rorschach technic in relation to other 

psychological procedures; 

(4) modifications and new developments; 

(5) problems of international agreement on 

Signs and evaluations. 

Headquarters of the Congress are at the 
Institut. für Psychologie und Charkteroligie, 
- Peterstr. | (Peterhof). Freiburg in Breisgau, 
папу. 


THE SOCIETY FOR 
PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 


Southern California Division presented the 
lowing program on May 19, 1961. 

SOME CONTRIBUTIONS oF PRoJECTIVE TESTING 
OF PARENTS TO THE DIAGNOSTIC 
UNDERSTANDING OF A CHILD 
The Parents: Mortimer M. Meyer, Ph.D., 

Chief Psychologist, Reiss-Davis Clinic. 

The Child: Winafred B. Lucas, PhD., 
nior Psychologist, Reiss-Davis Clinic. 

The Interrelationship: Bernice T. Eiduson, 


HD. Director of Research, Reiss-Davis 
Clinic, 


BOOKS AVAILABLE FOR REVIEW 


The following new books are available for 
T€View by persons who are knowledgeable in 
Er area and are willing to take the responsi- 

ility for writing a judicious evaluation of the 
E ok, Address requests to the Executive 
ditor, 


Beck, S.; Beck, A.; Levitt, E. E., & Molish, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Н. B. Rorschach's "Fest, 1, Basic processes, 


5rd edition, 


Bjerstedt, A. Glimpses from the work of 


the school child. 


Bohm, E. Psychodiagnostisches Vademecum, 


Hammer, E, F. Creativity. 


Honkavaara, Sylvia, 


expression. 


Eysenck, H. J. Handbook of abnormal psy- 


chology. 


Nat. Acad. Sciences: Individual and group 


The psychology 


behavior in a coal mine disaster, 


Meili, R. Lehrbuch der psychologischen 


Diagnostik. 
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C. G. Jung — 1875-1961 


Six years ago this Journal was able 
to pane paje in the celebration of 
Jung's 80th birthday in 1955 by pub- 
ishing, in Issue No. 2, a short edi- 
torial and, in Issue No. 3, a series of 
articles dealing with the major con- 
tributions that Jung has made to the 
development of projective techniques. 
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In June of this year, as a group of 
clinical psychologists was assembled 
in Asilomar for the second workshop 
on “Introduction to Analytical Psy- 
chology for Clinicians,” offered by 
the U.C.L.A. Extension Division, the 
news of Jung’s death on June 6, 1961, 
reached us in the middle of our work. 
My first opportunity for a personal 
relationship with C. G. Jung came in 
the summer of 1933, twenty-eight 
years ago, at his home in Kussnacht 
(Zurich) , where he died. I wanted 
to supplement my twelve years of 
Freudian training and experience by 
working with Tung, and I devoted the 
next year to this end. I saw him in 
the United States in 1936, when he 
received an honorary Doctor's Degree 
from Harvard University, and again 
in 1937, when he received an honor- 
ary degree from Yale University, He 
had been following Herman Ror- 
schach's development. for years with 
some interest, and we used the occa- 
sion of a seminar on Bailey Island to 
give him an opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with the Rorschach cards. 


In July, 1960, Mrs, Klopfer and I 
were able to participate in the cele- 
bration of Jung's 85th birthday—the 
last celebration, we sadly know now— 
at the Dolder Grand Hotel in Zurich. 
At this birthday celebration Jung’s 
Swiss publisher distributed a small 
brochure, “С. С. Jung” (1) that con- 
tained, on twenty-two Pages, an ap- 
preciation written by one of the most 
Sensitive and gifted of Jung's fol- 


lowers, Sir Herbert Read. This appre- 
ciation is also available in English, 
Sir Herbert Read's native tongue, and 
is contained in a book called “The 


Tenth Muse" (2). 


This Journal, with confidence, will 
leave it to the Journal of Analytical 
Psychology (3) and to the rest of the 
professional and journal presses to 
bring out descriptions of Jung's gene- 
ral importance for psychology and 
modern science. What this Journal 
wants to give its attention to is one 
of Jung’s most unique contributions, 
one that he had thought through and 
has now lived out: Jung's relation to 
death. 


II. 


Last year, Herman Feifel edited the 
volume, “The Meaning of Death, 
(4), in which he included one of 
Jung’s early formulations made twen- 
ty-five years ago in his article, "The 
Soul and Death.” 

As recently as the fall of 1959, Jung 
was interviewed on the BBC Series, 
"Face to Face,” by Mr. John Free- 
man. The Analytical Psychology Club 
of New York has published the text 
of this interview (5), but it is ex- 
tremely worthwhile, especially for any 
group of interested people, to get a 
copy of the filmed interview directly 
from BBC. With great accuracy, John 
Freeman asked Jung, “You have writ- 
ten, at one time and another, some 
sentences which have surprised me a 
little, about death. Now, in particular, 
I remember you said that death is psy- 
chologically just as important as birth 
and like it it’s an integral part of 
life. But surely it can’t be like birth 
if it’s an end, can it?” 


For two pages we are permitted to 
read Jung's reaction to this challenge, 
which was literally a “face-to-face 
challenge. There is nothing of the 
“know it all" attitude, none of the 
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superiority of the believer in a reli- 
ious dogma, When Freeman asked 
fung "Do you yourself believe . ...?" 
Jung answered simply, “Well, I can't 
say. You see, the word belief is a diffi- 
cult thing for me. I don't believe. I 
must have a reason for a certain hy- 
pothesis, Either I know a thing, and 
then I know it—I don't need to be- 
lieve it—I don't allow myself, for 
instance, to believe a thing just for 
the sake of believing it. I can't believe 
it, but when there are sufficient rea- 
sons for a certain hypothesis, I shall 
accept . . . naturally, and I should 
say: "We had to reckon with the pos- 
sibility of so and so'—you know." 


. Jung really lived up to this very 
Simple phenomenological truth. He 
was one of the few gifted individuals 
of his own generation, such as Sir 
Winston Churchill or Bertrand Rus- 
sell, in whom one could observe scarce- 
ly a connection between the slowly 
increasing physical signs of old age 
and the unbelievable clarity and pre- 
‘cision of their mental and. spiritual 
functioning. 


jens said to me a few years ago, 
referring to the physical aspects of old 
age, "You know it really isn't fun to 

t old". But still even last year, dur- 
ing his 85th birthday celebration, he 
performed one of those little acts that 
demonstrated that his humor was still 
unchanged: The President of the Zur- 
ich Analytical Psychology Club talked 
to the more than two hundred people 
assembled and asked them to refrain 
from smoking so that the air would 
remain tolerably easy to breathe for 
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Dr. Jung. As soon as the intermission 
arrived, Jung was the first one to 
leave the room, smilingly lighting his 
pipe as he did so. 

It seems that Jung for many years 
made careful preparations to with- 
draw more and more from his organi- 
zational involvements in order to make 
his passing as little of a shock as pos- 
sible to others. In his last moments, 
when he said goodbye to his large 
family, he expressed through a clasp- 
ing of the hands what could no longer 
be put into words, One of his daugh- 
ters, in a letter she wrote to us, said 
that his last few days were so full 
of peace and fulfillment that the 
members of the family were con- 
tained and strengthened by it. 

So, C. С. Jung lived himself what 
he had said twenty-five years earlier: 
“Death is psychologically just as im- 
portant as birth. As the arrow flies 
to the target, so life ends in death . . . 
Shrinking away from it is something 
unhealthy and abnormal which robs 
the second half of life of its purpose.” 

BRUNO KLOPFER 
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The Case of El; a Biography’ 


EvrLYN Hooker 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Life lived on the margin is a theme 
which holds particular fascination for 
the novelist, playwright and poet in 
our time, as well as for the social sci- 
entist. As diagnosticians of the human 
condition, they frequently character- 
ize the contemporary syndrome as one 
of alienation both from self and soci- 
ety; the modern Everyman suffers 
from a deep and pervasive malaise of 
spirit. Our subject El is a modern 
Everyman whose marginal hold on 
life is not a mere matter of theoretical 
interest, for he has made at least six 
attempts at suicide and the proba- 
bility of success at any time is fairly 
high. In addition, he is a homosexual 
and an alcoholic. 

The route by which El traveled to 
occupy the center of the stage in this 
роп as а marginal тап is 
clearly marked on every psychological 
map which charts the vicissitudes of 
ego-identity formation. The only “un- 
programmed” feature of that route 
was the accidental timing of a suicide 
attempt to precede a visit by Dr. 
Shneidman as a consultant to the 
mental hospital in which El had been 
a voluntary patient for nine months. 
Given Dr. Shneidman's constant vigi- 
lance for research possibilities (tor 
friends as well as for himself), it was 
to be predicted that upon his learning 
of El's homosexuality I would be 
drawn into the situation. 

The source materials from which I 
shall draw for El's biography are (1) 
recorded interviews conducted by Dr. 
Shneidman and myself; (9) hospital 


* This is the second part of a case which will 
be presented in this Journal in three issues. 
The first part, Psychological Test Data, 
appeared in this Journal, 1961, 25, 131-154. 
The third part, Interpretations and Discus- 
sions, will appear in the next issue. This 
ease will be discussed at a symposium at the 

MM Convention: New York City, September 


records from three separate periods 
of hospitalization (including continu- 
ous ward notes, interviews with the 
mother by hospital personnel, thera- 
pists’ summaries, El's i en to mother 
and friends, psychiatric evaluations, 
conversations with work supervisors 
and therapists in the hospital); and 
(3) telephone conversations and two 
visits to my office after he was released 
from the hospital. 

El is an attractive, tall, well-pro- 
portioned young man of thirty, with 
a physically healthy appearance. He is 
described by all examiners as "neat, 
alert, and cooperative." His work su- 
pervisor in the hospital comments as 
follows: "El is the kind of employee 
you like to have around. He is quiet, 
undemanding, and hardworking. His 
intelligence is more than adequate for 
the task. (keeping records and statisti- 
cal data), and he pursues his duties 
promptly, dependably, and with some 
initiative. As he became better 
acquainted, he occasionally made 
jokes . . . He moves about carefully 
and quietly. His life space is ordered 
and neat. He wears horn-rimmed glas- 
ses, has brown straight hair, and heavy 
beard even though freshly shaven. 
His voice quality is low and almost 
rasping, except for a gentleness of 
manner." Examiners also comment on 
the lack of mannerisms. Although I 
could detect no hint of the familiar 
signs of homosexuality in voice or 
gesture, El is greatly troubled by the 
fear that others are constantly doing 
so. When he speaks of his depression, 
his voice does not express despair, nor 
does he betray his feelings by facial 
expression. When asked whether he 
isn't frightened by the possibility that 
one of his suicide attempts may suc- 
ceed, he answers, "No, not really, 
'cause I have a vague conception of 
what death is. All that death seems to 
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me is that it’s like going to sleep and 
you just don’t wake up and you just 
don't know anything. You're not miss- 
ing anything, 'cause there's nothing to 
miss. 1 mean, after you're dead noth- 
ing else does bother you, really .. . 
res a fellow here in the hos- 

ital that shot himself and has a big 
le in his face, and that frightens 
me more than death does . . . Some- 
thing like pills where you just go to 
sleep, it's not very frightening, really." 
What has brought him to this evalu- 
ation of life, "You're not missing 
anything, 'cause there's nothing to 
miss’? Let us look at his last five 
, in which he has three times 

a "voluntary patient" in mental 
hospitals, and then attempt to trace 
his development which resulted in 
such a culmination. As we shall see, 
there is no break in the continuity. As 
if they had been systematically 
planned or programmed on a com- 
puter, inner and outer events seemed 
1o move inexorably in one direction. 
The first hospitalization occurred 
at the end of his second year of teach- 
ing, when his homosexual activities 
With two of his adolescent students 
Were discovered. He agreed to commit 
self to a mental hospital for thera- 

Py, in order that the parents would 
not press legal charges against him. 
€ was then twenty-three. The psychi- 
atric diagnosis on admission was “50- 
lopathic personality disturbance, with 
omosexual leanings as the precipi- 
tating circumstance." The therapist, 
With whom he had 45 sessions over a 
-month period, summarizes the 
€velopmental picture as follows: 
From birth, he has been deprived of 
‘tection. Throughout life, his rela- 
tionship with his mother, about whom 
К has been ambivalent, has been the 
nter of his problem. In attempts to 
Es her love, he strongly identified 
self with her, tried to assume the 
ay role, and was in a constant 
lin anxiety lest she desert him. 
ЫК а gain her affection, he re- 
тар feeling and saying that he 
: ег, which aroused intense guilt 
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feelings, being disobedient, failing in 
school, running away, and makin 

sure that she learned about childis 

sex play and, later, homosexuality, At 
the same time that he was reacting 
against his mother, he was emotionally 
dependent upon her, so that all his 
behavior was directed toward trying 
to gain her affection or rebelling be- 
cause of his failure. 


“On the mother's part [verified by 
an interview with the mother] there 
was extreme ambivalence toward the 
boy, ranging from open rejection to 
possessive dependence upon him and 
ay: at sexual seduction when she 
was drunk. Throughout his child- 
hood, and up to the present, she has 
been openly disparaging of him, com- 

ared him unfavorably with his half- 
Бона told him he was stupid, 
homely, and a sex pervert like his 
own father; yet, at the same time, she 
has leaned on him when her husband 
was away and has done her best to 
prevent his aris independent. 
During all his life, he has been cogni- 
zant of and has frequently observed 
her promiscuity.” According to the 
therapist, he was making rapid prog- 
ress in understanding that "his homo- 
sexuality was but the more serious be- 
havior reaction to emotional conflicts 
which had been affecting his whole 
life . . . In therapy he had analyzed 
his attachment, dependence and re- 
jection of his mother; his resentment, 
yet imitation, of her promiscuity; his 
rivalry with his half-brother, whom, 
as a child, he had tried to get rid of; 
and his rejection of stepfathers and 
other men involved with his mother. 
_.. During therapy he came to recog- 
nize and verbalize that in coming to 
the hospital he had wished to avoid 
or reduce his punishment, As he de- 
veloped some emotional release and 
insight, with consequent changes in 
feelings, behavior, and plans, he began 
to look forward to his release from 
the hospital. The desire to leave was 
intensified by the development of 
anxiety, as he worked toward the 
deeper conflict in his relationship with 
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his mother." Despite the therapist's 
urging that he continue in therapy, 
he requested a release from the hos- 
pital at the end of three months, and 
it was granted. 


During his stay in the hospital, he 
had formed a sexual friendship with 
a young man, Jack, who had been 
hospitalized because of a suicide at- 
tempt. They left the hospital together 
—El helping to arrange Jack's escape— 
and went to another state, where they 
were very soon arrested and jailed for 
passing checks with insufficient funds. 
After serving a short jail sentence, 
they returned to the metropolitan 
area in which El had gone to college. 
El was able to secure a position in a 
banking firm as a trainee, and he 
advanced steadily. At the end of a 
year he received a better offer from 
another firm. This position he held 
for three and a half years, during 
which time he was promoted four 
times, achieving the status of Chief 
Teller. 


During these years, his turbulent 
friendship with Jack continued. Much 
of the time El supported Jack, for 
whom he felt responsible in ways he 
did not understand. Periodic attempts 
to break with Jack were unsuccessful, 
and drunken scenes of violent verbal 
recrimination and physical encounter 
were routine. Although able to main- 
tain acceptable relationships at work, 
of a distant and formal nature, his 
contact with the ordinary hetero- 
sexual world ceased abruptly at five 
o'clock. From work, he frequently 
went directly to a semi-gay bar in a 
respectable hotel, where he would 
drink steadily for several hours, at 
which point he would begin a round 
of bar stops which would usually end 
in one of the more notorious and ob- 
vious gay bars. In loud and angry 
tones, he would then denounce the 
clientele in the most bitter terms, and 
then go home to Jack, or take some- 
one else home from the bar. His only 
relationships of a continuous nature 
were with his mother and Jack, and 
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were characterized by intense ambiv- 
alence and strife. 

He visited his mother one week end 
a month. According to his mother, 
"Due to his actions and manner of 
speech, I dared not have guests or 
make plans for that period. His lan- 
guage was terrible, filled with four- 
letter words which he tried to tell me 
‘everyone uses in the bars in the city.” 
El describes his visits home by saying, 
"When I get home with my mother, 
we fight till both of us get drunk, and 
then we're able to stand each other 
for a while." 

Although he was frequently de- 
pressed and anxious, and developed 
a duodenal ulcer, he was able to main- 
tain a better-than-satisfactory work 
performance, while continuing this 
social pattern in leisure time, until 
Jack, who had been arrested on a 
check charge and sent to prison, was 
about to be released. A visit to his 
friend in prison precipitated a violent 
quarrel over El's failure to secure a 
job for him, which they understood 
to be a condition for the release. 
Shortly thereafter, El's depression 
deepened. One night he took 200 
quarter-grains of phenobarbital, in a 
suicidal attempt. This was discovered 
rather promptly, and El was hospital- 
ized for a few days and released. The 
depression with suicidal ideas con- 
tinued, and he returned to the mental 
hospital in which, five years before, 
he had spent three months. The diag- 
nosis on admission was “psychoneu- 
rotic depressive reaction and sexual 
psychopath.” Hospitalization for “sev- 
eral weeks" was recommended. He 
was kept on the receiving ward two 
weeks and then released. 

Returning to the city of his former 
employment, he found that his posi- 
tion had been filled; but, with an ex- 
cellent recommendation, he secured 
a position with another banking 
company. Meanwhile, Jack had been 
released from prison. He and El re- 
sumed their turbulent pattern of 
drinking bchavior and homosexual 
activities, This time, however, he was 
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able to manage only for a month un- 
til he quit his job, began to write 
“bum” checks, and, while drunk with 
his friend, made three suicide attempts 
with phenobarbital within a week. 
Each time he was found, although in 
the last attempt he had taken 200 
цаны grains of phenobarbital and 
slept from Saturday morning to Mon- 
day morning, then “just woke up.” 
Jack, who had also made two previous 
suicide attempts, was picked up for 
violation of parole and returned to 
prison. On being arrested for passing 
"bum" checks, El was advised by the 
District Attorney to have himself com- 
mitted to a mental hospital, “because 
it was felt that the check passing, alco- 
holism, and suicidal attempts were a 
part of his homosexual problems.” 
„Оп this, the third admission, the 
diagnosis was "psychoneurotic reac- 
tion, depressive reaction, character 
neurosis with associated homosexual- 
ity." He was assigned to group thera- 
py, in which, according to the thera- 
pist, he was an active participant, 
using intellectualization and verbal 
aggressiveness as favorite defense 
mechanisms, especially when his status 
as an overt homosexual appears to be 
threatened.” During the first eight 
months, he carried on a campaign 
with the hospital authorities to get 
his commitment changed, in order 
that he might receive disability checks. 
When the request was denied, he re- 
quested release from the hospital. 
Both attempts were interpreted to 
him by hospital personnel as manipu- 
lative devices, the social worker com- 
menting, “It seems that this patient 
has been engaged in ‘cheating the 
effect’ of his behavior and is continu- 
Ing in his efforts to manipulate 
others." To this comment, El replied 
that many times he did not know 
When he was sincere or whether he 
Was "working an angle," tor he had 
done so much of the latter that it had 
€come “second nature” to him. 
Shortly thereafter, it was reported to 
the ward physician by a patient that 
Was secreting thorazine pills. In 


view of his suicidal history, he was 
placed on a locked ward for two 
weeks. The therapist comments, “The 
hard core of the patient's character 
disorder—his tendency to manipulate 
people and the environment for his 
own ends—has remained impervious 
to my therapeutic efforts. His entry 
into the hospital has been described 
by him as a successful manoeuver in 
beating a check rap so that his atti- 
tude has always kept him apart from 
his fellow patients in the treatment 
program. Setting up his own limits, 
he has deviated [performed homo- 
sexual acts] in the hospital and has 
recently been apprehended in a quasi- 
histrionic suicidal attempt, This act- 
ing out behavior is a repetition of his 
pre-hospital stay. When I recently 
asked him whether he might do better 
with another therapist he thought 
not. At this point he is a disruptive 
influence in my group which is object- 
ing to the considerable time spent on 
his behalf. I have also had a number 
of individual sessions with him but 
seem to be getting nowhere." Shortly 
thereafter he was brought to Dr. 
Shneidman's attention and, subse- 
quently, to mine. 

Earlier in this paper we were some- 
what dogmatic in stating that the 
psychological route by which El trav- 
eled to his meeting with us was so 
clearly marked as to have the appear- 
ance of inevitability. Such a statement 
may seem very presumptuous, as if to 
imply that there are no gaps in our 
knowledge of personality develop- 
ment in general and EI's in particular. 
We could, of course, not fail to be 
painfully aware of both. We did in- 
tend, however, to indicate that from 
the beginning, all we could learn of 
EI's life seemed to be congruent with, 
and indeed to point toward, the tragic 
events described in the account of his 
last five years. Let us now look at his 
history prior to the first hospitaliza- 
tion. 

El’s mother had a fondness for Navy 
men. She married three of them. She 
divorced the first one, El's father, six 
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months after El's birth, when he was 
court-martialed by the Navy for some 
“trouble he got into.” The second be- 
came ЕІ" stepfather a year later. The 
third became his second DT 
when he was sixteen, a year after the 
death of the first. In between times, 
and concurrently, there were innu- 
merable others. Loyalty to the Navy 
was not the primary criterion of 
choice. 


On occasion, while intoxicated, the 
mother tried to go to bed with her 
sons. The first time was in El's tenth 
summer. "We came out for a vaca- 
tion, and mother was drinking 
heavily and picking up a number of 
men, and she was bringing them home 
and was having intercourse in the 
Same room as my brother and I were 
sleeping. And then one evening she 
went out and came back and she 
hadn't picked up anybody, or some- 
thing had happened, anyway she was 
alone. And so she started saying that 
she was going to bed with my brother 
and I, and started trying to play with 
my brother and I. And I got upset, and 
the only thing I could think of was 
trying to hide myself, and I jumped 
in bed and pulled the covers over me, 
and I remember that she said, 'Ah, 
good; that's where it's done anyway,’ 
and she tried to climb in bed. And so 
I got very upset about this and ran 
out of the apartment and didn’t come 
back for a couple of hours. And by 
that time she had gone to sleep.” 
(Was this episode ever referred to 
again?) "No, this was never referred 
to again, but another similar experi- 
ence occurred a year later, Again it 
was under conditions when she was 
drunk. And she was trying to molest 
my brother and I. I don't know if she 
even remembers it. She probably put 
1t completely out of her mind. It was 
something she wouldn't want to re- 
member." (How did you feel about 
this?) "Oh, I think that she's just as 
messed up as I am and she has a 
sexual preoccupation that's — well, 
she’s very insecure in herself, And this 
15 one way of proving to herself that 
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she has friends, that she's able to at- 
tract people, is by getting people to 
go to bed with her. She is very inter- 
ested in sex. I don't know whether 
she is interested in sex for sex or for 
what it can do for her, but she's still 
picking up men and getting involved 
with them... Well, ev erything I did, 
to her had some kind of sexual over- 
tones to it." 

Navy families are likely to move 
frequently. El's was no exception: 
seventeen times in his first eighteen. 
years. The stepfather whom El be- 
lieved to be his real father was awa 
a good deal, leaving El and his half- 
brother, three years his junior, in the 
mothers care. Even when he was 
home, the discipline was left to the 
mother, especially іп EI's case. There 
was little discipline of a consistent 
character. Threats of physical punish- 
ment or confinement in a mental 
hospital were frequently used. 

"I liked him in many ways,” El 
commented about his stepfather; 
“some ways I liked him better than 
my mother. When my mother and 
him would get into fights, it always 
seemed that it was my mother's fault 
that the fights would start. And then 
she would start to drag my brother 
and I into the living room and de- 
mand that we make a choice between 
either him or her, and so when this 
would happen, I’d just lock myself in 
my room. Because actually in many 
ways I wanted to choose him over her 
and yet I didn’t feel I could choose 
him over her. This would be disloyal 
in some ways. And also if I were to 
choose her over him this wouldn't 
make any real effect. He wouldn't do 
anything in retaliation, but I was 
afraid that if I were to choose him 
over her, she would blow up and re- 
taliate in some way." 

Although he never completed a 
grade in the same school in which he 
started it, El was a better-than-average 
student in grammar school, after the 
first grade, which he failed. By the 
time he was eight or nine, he was more 
happy Staying at home reading than 
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going out to play. In re to the 
question “What kinds of things did 
you read?” El replied, “ Well, until I 
got into high school, well, my mother 
took most of the women’s magazines, 
Companion, Ladies Home Journal, 
Colliers, and I read them through, 
and that type of thing. Then I started 
reading—in high school I started read- 
ing things like Tom Jones, and started 
reading a little Plato, and started 
reading a little of the philosophers, 
and this 1 liked very much . .. And 
then when I got into college, though, 
it changed. I never read mysteries, I 
never read love stories, and never read 
science fiction. And then when I got 
into coliege, science fiction became 
about the only thing I would read, 
and it's still, even today, science fic- 
tion is one of my favorite forms of 
reading." 

"EL" the mother reports, “was al- 
ways a child who liked to read a great 
deal and read books which often sur- 
prised adults that a child would be 
interested in reading. He never cared 
for outdoor games—baseball and foot- 
ball. In fact he could never learn to 
catch a ball properly and his ‘father’ 
would taunt him with the fact that he 
played like a girl. He also seemed to 
like to promote jealousy between the 
two boys, although he always treated 
them equally as far as gifts or clothing 
were concerned . . . He was a cub 
Scout but he would desert the grou 
and go across the alley to play wi 
a couple of little girls. We couldn't 
seem to interest him in any boyhood 
activities,” 

. Sex was the only boyhood activity 
in which he was interested. El remem- 
bers distinct sexual pleasure in the 
first grade when a boy who always 
Stood in back of him rubbed up 
against him. At eight or nine he and 
a little neighbor girl used to go into 
the tool shed, take off their clothes, 
and “engage in oral copulation.” “I 
remember that her mother caught us 
doing this one time and that I was 
never allowed to go back to their 
house. And then I got involved with 
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a group of boys there. And my mother 
always blamed me as being the ring- 
leader of these boys, but I don't thin 
I was. As I remember it, the boy that 
lived across the street was the ring- 
leader, but for some reason all the 
blame fell on me. And my mother 
was willing to believe that | was the 
ringleader so the other parents were 
able to push off the blame on me. 
And we used to have homosexual re- 
lationships, mutual masturbation and 
oral copulation, And I remember 
there was a game where I played the 
king and I sat on a chair and then the 
subjects had to come and perform 
fellatio on me as part of their hom- 
age.” He had also initiated sexual 
activity with his younger brother, but 
this ceased after two years when El 
"poured turpentine on his anus one 
day" and his brother wouldn't let 
him do "it" any more. 

The only relationships El had in 
childhood involved sexual activity. 
Usually he was in the"dominant" role, 
performing sodomy or having fellatio 
performed on him. With puberty, the 

attern changed to a more "passive" 
role [performing fellatio]. Sexual mat- 
uration came early, and the homo- 
sexual activities continued. By ten he 
was pubescent; by thirteen he was 
"the biggest boy in the class. Taller 
than anybody else. I was shaving when 
these other people weren't even start- 
ing to get pubic hair yet, and I was 
just out of place with these people." 

Meanwhile El's homosexual activi- 
ties had come to his mother's atten- 
tion. “As far back as early childhood 
this problem has been present," she 
complains. “At the age of 7 neighbors 
complained to me about his behavior 
with other little boys in the neigh- 
borhood. I had this problem in every 
neighborhood with him. At 13 the 
complaints became so strong that I 
took him to a psychologist which was 
probably a mistake but I could not 
afford a psychiatrist's fees. After sev- 
eral months of treatment, he ran 
away from home for a week or ten 
days. He stayed in a hotel across the 
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consultations for him.” 

El has some things to say about this 
episode. “All of a sudden everythin; 
seemed to blow up. I guess | hac 

tten a little too bold or something, 
ta anyway I started making mistakes 
and my mother started catching me 
in, you know, compromisin itions, 
and other people were catching me at 
й... My mother would spank me, 
and she was all the time yelling that I 
should be sent to a mental hospital 
and stuff. She tried to get me into a 
hospital. She took me down to a 
clinic and had an electroencephalo- 
graph run on me and a number of 
tests run. I don't know what the re- 
sults of the thing were. She seems 
rather vague about them herself. . . 
And I ran away from home then, and 
the Шу thing I took was three fifths 
of whiskey and a suitcase.” (Had you 
already n to use alcohol by this 
time?) "Well, my family always used 
alcohol, and we weren't forbidden to 
use it at home. Of course our mother 
didn't approve of our drinking very 
much, but whenever she was drinking 
we were allowed to have a beer or 
whatever else she was drinking around 
there. And so when I ran away, I took 
the three fifths of whiskey “and went 
over to a little hotel. Oh, my mother 
had started sending me to a psychia- 
trist—oh, a psychologist. And so when 
I ran away, for some reason I found 
a hotel a block away from his offices, 
and then I lived in*dread that some- 
day I Was going to walk out and that 
he was going to be walking down the 
street and see me. But I guess maybe 
І was hoping he would, too. So I 
stayed for a week, drank up the whis- 
key, and came home.” (What did you 
live on?) “Well, I went around to the 
Various neighbors and said that my 
mother had given me a grocery list 
and that she'd forgotten to give me 
the money and would they give me 
the money to БО out to the store and 
she would pay them as soon as she got 
home. And took two or three 
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neighbors for that. І didn't have tog 
much. I think it was only twenty or 
twenty-five dollars." (You were thir- 
teen. How could you get into a 
hotel?) "I looked like I was seventeen 
or eighteen, and I always felt guilty 
when I went downtown — I was sure 
everyone was looking at me and won 
dering why I wasn't in service. The 
war was on then, you know." (So you 
could get away with a hotel registra- 
tion.) "Yeah. They let me in there. 
My mother raised hell with the hotel, 
afterwards." (Tell me about the Y 
chologist.) “I enjoyed going to him 
and talking to him, but I don't know 
if he did me any good. He was willing 
to accept me more as an equal than 
any other adult. The only thing I 
remember at al] clearly was his telling 
me not to masturbate as often as I 
did." 

Meanwhile E] had discovered that 
his stepfather was not his real father. 
He learned it quite by accident. When 
an insurance agent inquired which 
child was adopted, E] "knew" it must 
be he. His questions about his father 
were answered in full measure by the 
use of the old adage "Like father, 
like son.” “My mother always had 
the feeling that my father, my own 
father, was homosexual, and she's 
told me this a number of times, that 
that was one of the reasons she di- 
vorced him, that he was homosexual. 
And I think she has the feeling that 
homosexuality is hereditary; and, 
therefore, I was predisposed or pre- 
destined to be a homosexual, as far 
as she is concerned. And so my normal 
childhood activities just confirmed 
this in her mind, and then there was 
nothing that could be done to change 
it, as far as she was concerned." 

One short sentence in the biography 
completed by his mother at the time 
of his third hospitalization describes 
El’s father: “Father has been in and 
out of mental hospitals numerous 
times, is an alcoholic, and I believe 
he has the same problem as the 
patient." 

The epithet “queer” had become а 
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frequent way of addressing him, by 
the time he was fifteen. Trying to 
catch a ball one day, he broke his 
glasses. Not wanting the boy who 
threw the ball to be blamed, he made 


up a story that he had dropped them 
accidentally. The stepfather took him 
to the place where he had the pre- 
sumed accident, and finding no glass, 
“for some reason said that what had 
happened was that I had propositioned 
somebody and that they had hit me, 
By this time my mother and step- 
father had pretty well come to expect 
homosexual relations from me. And 
that was a funny thing, because here 
during this time 1 was going with 
Alice, and she was the one person I 
went out with most, and yet they were 
always accusing me of homosexual 
relationships.” 
. While the stepfather was away dur- 
ing the war— whee El was thirteen or 
or fourteen—his mother decided to 
send him to a military school. El de- 
scribes the sequence of events as fol- 
lows: "Тһе Social Service came out to 
the house, and I understand that they 
were threatening to take both my 
brother and I away from her because 
my father was overseas and she was 
hanging out in the bars around the 
neighborhood in which we lived and 
they didn't feel that she was giving us 
a home and stuff, So she sent both m 
brother and I to a military schoo 
[separately]. And of course military 
school just continued the homosexual 
practice . . . I liked it there; I was 
very gps when my mother took 
me out of it and I seemed to get 
along pretty well . . . They made me 
а sergeant in a very short time and I 
ad my own squad and things like 
that. Of pele homosexual activi- 
ties were continuing, but they were 
under cover. They didn't seem to 
know about them; or, if they did 
know about them, they didn't seem 
to care, as long as you kept them 
discreet . . , Sometimes, as one of the 
Senior students, I was left in charge 
9f the barracks, and then it became 
active, the homosexuality, when I had 
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these younger boys. But when it was 
with зил леин conn QE DR. 
1 think it was still more ve—that 
type of homosexual MP" 

hen he came out military 
school, after a year, and entered a 
public Ex high school, he formed 
a fri ip with a girl his own age, 
Ruth. "She was a little Jewish e. 
and we were constantly together. 1 
became very attached to her . . . but 
at this time, also, was when I really 
started breaking up with people, be- 
cause I started eases, Bae deliber- 
ately to irritate It was sort of 
funny, because I was running 
around with this Jewish girl, very at- 
tached to her, and yet I was running 
around yelling ‘Heil Hitler,’ and com. 
ing out in class and saying things like 
‘Every night when 1 go to bed 1 pray 
that tonight the Japanese will bomb 
this city . . .' and things which didn't 
go to build up a good public relation- 
ship." (Can you reconstruct what was 
going on in at that time? Do you 
understand it? “No, I really don't 
understand why I was doing it. 1 know 
that I felt left out of things. I know 
that I had to wear glasses and people 
made fun of me because of the glasses: 


teachers at the school was always try- 
ing to break us [ЕІ and Ruth) up. 
She caught us there and was talkin 
to us. She said something like "Well, 
you know really you should wait until 
you're married before you do these 
thi because then they will be so 
much more precious.’ So I think she 
imagined it was going a little bit 
further than {оң п ing eon gs 
ting.” idn't it go further?) “ 
s MeL шин ... E think that I 
went as far as I felt I could go with 
her. I don't think she would have 
allowed it." 
Just before his fifteenth birthday 
the family moved again. "When I first 
there, I got along pretty well, at 
I The kids ae me, and I 
don’t know what I did to change, or 
what happened, but I got along pretty 
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well, at first. And for a while there 
was no sex at all.” He found another 
irl friend, Alice, and again estab- 
Fished a close attachment, This rela- 
tionship was broken by another family 
move nine months later, In the new 
school he went back to homosexual 
activity, forming a close friendship 
with a boy his age. Again the family 
moved, at the end of nine months, re- 
turning to the community in which he 
had been able to get along “pretty 
well." The homosexual relationships 
continued, although he also had mu- 
tual oral copulation and mutual mas- 
turbation with Alice. She would not 
allow intercourse. “She didn’t consider 
the oral thing as really being sex and 
she wanted to retain her virginity.” 
She knew that he was having homo- 
sexual relationships but did not object 
to these, and they had plans for even- 
tual marriage. This ге ationship con- 
tinued through the three years of high 
school and into college. His masturba- 
tion fantasies were exclusively male, 
During high school he joined the 
DeMolay, at the insistence of his step- 
father. His mother reports that the 
stepfather, “knowing El's problem, 
kept taunting him with the idea that 
he would not be accepted into mem- 
bership. He was never active, attended 
only a few meetings and dropped out 
- . - He became interested in the AYD 
(American Youth for Democracy) 
which at this time is listed as a sub- 
versive group. This I protested against 
very vigorously and tried to point out 
to him why the group was wrong.” 
About this time, when he Was six- 
teen, he made his first suicide attempt. 
The details are not clear. He describes 
it as follows: “I forget exactly what 
happened but something made me 
very depressed, and then I had got in- 
to a—my mother and father always 
had liquor around the house, and I 
had gotten into the liquor and had 
drank it. I drank half a ifth, or some- 
thing like that, and was very depressed 
at the time, so I went downtown, and 
the thing that I was looking for was 
arsenic, and that was what I was going 
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to use to kill myself, but I went to 
several drugstores and wasn't able to 
get any arsenic.” (Do you think if you 

ad gotten it you would have used 
it?) “I think I would of, because I was 
drunk enough that I wouldn't have 
cared, at the time." 

He was able to maintain a high 
poem by "choosing things I 

new I could do well in. Like I didn't 
take calculus because I was afraid that 
Id flunk it. I chose things I didn't 
have to do any homework in." (What 
were your intentions at that time?) 
"I don't know. Well, I was just in- 
terested in earthquakes, and had join- 
ed the Seismological Society. And then 
I realized that seismology had more to 
do with just earthquakes and that 
there was a great deal of math involv- 
ed in this type of work. So I lost in- 
terest in it, and when I graduated from 
high school I didn't know exactly what 
I wanted to do. In fact I didn't really 
want to do anything, I guess." 

In high school he participated in 
school drama productions and formed 
à close association with a small group 
‘of students who were interested in 
music and drama. “There were boys 
and girls involved in this group, and 
we were together simply because we 
‘didn’t seem to fit in with anybody else. 
It was sort of a mutual protection as- 
sociation . . . It was the arty group, 
and there wasn't too many people 
who were actually interested in the 
type of art that we were interested in 
at school." This was not a homosexual 
£roup, but EI did, in his senior year, 
also join a Little Theatre group in the 
community, which had a number of 
homosexuals as members, They intro- 
duced him into the adult homosexual 
community of bars and private social 
circles. Commenting on this period, 
his mother writes, “While in high 
school, his illness became very notice- 
able and he did not deny it. In his 
Senior year, if he had a few drinks his 
voice became very much like a young 
girl's and he began to 'pick up men 
on the street downtown. I found a 
diary in which he listed all his ‘affairs 
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by name and date, I believe this diary 
is still in possession of the County 
Sheriff's office.” El cannot explain why 
he kept the diary. When the mother 
tui it over to the sheriff's office, an 
investigation was begun, but so many 
prominent citizens of the community 
were implicated that it was abruptly 
stopped. 

As a consequence of this episode, 
his mother urged him to move away 
from the home community, He was 
able to secure admission to a college 
in a large metropolitan center a short 
distance away from his home—a center 
with a large homosexual community 
into which he immediately entered. 
The relation between town and gown 
in such a community is a close one 
and the circuit from gay bars to adult 
circles in which college youth are 
welcomed, quickly traveled. Finding 
little to interest or challenge him in- 
tellectually in college, El spent most 
of his time during the first two years 
in this community moving from one 
homosexual liaison to another, with 
fellow students and professional men. 
At one point he sought help from a 
counselor, but was soon invited by 

im to engage in homosexual activity, 
so did not continue. 


The second suicide attempt occurred 
about this time. He had a love af- 
fair with an older man. From a party 
to which they had gone, his friend 
went home with someone else. El went 
home to the boarding house in which 
he lived and turned on the gas heater. 
He had put a towel under the door, 
but the house was old and there was 

kage, so that other people smelled 
the fas very quickly and came in be- 
fore he had lost consciousness. 


„One of his student friends had a 
girl friend with whom he engaged in 
Sexual activity. El was invited to par- 
ticipate in this activity and thus had 
his first experience of heterosexual 
intercourse while his friend watched. 

е relationship continued sporadi- 
cally for about a year, Occasionally 
El would have intercourse alone with 
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the girl, Usually all three were in- 
volved. 

He decided he would become an 
elementary teacher “cause 1 had heard 
that that was the easiest course in the 
whole school and, also, that if 1 be 
came à teacher that 1 wouldn't ever 
have to worry about a job; that there 
is such a demand for teachers that I 
could go practically any place 1 
wanted to." He reported that he did 
not do well in the education courses 
because he disagreed with the philoso- 

hy that was being presented, "the 
idea that you shouldn't yell at the 
children, you should always be kind 
to them, you shouldn't frustrate them 
or put any demands on them that 
they are not able to handle. Whereas 
I felt in my own case if somebody had 
put some demands on me and had 
made me do something and had made 
me buckle down, I would have done 
more. They kept saying that the 
bright child will want to do more, and 
I didn't feel that that was the case. I 
felt that the bright child would do as 
little as he possibly could and get 
away with it." 

Although he completed three and 
a half years, he did not finish college 
because he had taken a job afternoons 
and evenings working in a bank and 
thought he could not find a way to 
support himself and take the courses 
in practice teaching. He decided to 
apply for an emergency teaching cre- 
dential and obtain his teaching ex- 
perience in this way. The credential 
was granted, and at the age of twenty- 
one fe n teaching sixth grade in 
a small suburban community. For the 
first year he managed to control his 
homosexual impulses, except for week- 
end excursions to metropolitan centers 
near by. At the end of the year his 
contract was renewed. He lived with a 
family on a ranch near the school, and 
his social relationships in the com- 
munity were largely restricted to this 
family. He was planning to leave 
teaching because he did not enjoy the 

r students. In the middle of the 
second year two of his students, who 


lived on a nearby ranch, came for help 
with class work. El involved them in 
homosexual activity. The sequence 
of events leading to his first and sub- 
sequent admissions to mental hos- 
pitals has already been described. 
When Dr. Shneidman and I saw El 
for the first time, in his third oe 
talization, it was anticipated that he 
might be released at any time, since 
he was a voluntary patient and was 
petitioning for release. He had been 
in the hospital nine months and had 
just been moved off the locked ward in 
which he had been confined for two 
weeks because of some indications of 
suicidal impulses, A few weeks prior 
10 his restriction to the locked ward, 
he had written a letter to his mother: 


Dear Mama: 


Don't know what is wrong tonight, but 
I've been feeling depressed all day. Really 
have been feeling this way for the last couple 
of days. I think that one trouble is that Dr. 
X has been gone nearly a month and I’ve 
felt that my therapy classes were mostly a 
waste of time with the substitute therapist 
in charge. There were things I wanted to 
bring up and discuss but it didn't seem 
worthwhile when I'd just have to bring them 
up again for Dr. X. Well the good Doctor 
Will be back Monday. He was here a week 
ago Monday but then left, and as I slept 
through my therapy class Monday I haven't 
seen him yet, I guess I'll live that long. 

Still that doesn't help to relieve me at the 
moment. This is the way I felt when I tried 
suicide at home—just sort of empty inside 
and somewhat depressed, as if there was no 
reason to go on or that Boing on was too 
much of a problem to be faced alone. 

I don't think I'll try anything as dramatic 
as suicide tonight. The only way possible 
right now seems to be to hang myself and 
I'm too much of a coward for that. If any- 
thing went wrong, I'd just cripple myself 
and then where would I be. I will admit 
that I've thought about saving my pills and 
a couple of times I did manage to save one 
or two when I was feeling this way but the 
next morning I'd feel fine and then I'd flush 
them down the toilet. Anyway it would take 
too long to save up enough to do any real 
damage and besides, I don’t know if Thora- 
zine could kill anyone or not. 

But tonight, that letter you wrote to me 
when I was in jail there and you said “Can’t 
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you find some rope and end it all” keeps 
going through my mind. Right now I wish 
that the last time when I took the 50 grains 
of phenobarbital had been the last time, 1 
fully intended it to be as I just climbed into 
bed and went to sleep knowing Jack was in 
jail and no one would find me until you 
became worried. Instead I just slept until 
Monday morning when I had to come to, 


Suicide has been on my mind all day and 
I've been thinking about the first time I 
tried it when R [a homosexual friend] 
found me and had me taken to ine County 
Hospital. I think that was because of Jack. 


There's really no good reason I can give 
except going back to that old theme of mine 
of dependence. In April I went to the prison 
to visit on the first week-end. Jack's time 
was getting pretty short then and he was 
worried that he would be overdue. He had 
asked me to find him a job but there wasn't 
much I could do. I did visit [two firms] 
and phoned some of his old employers but 
they all wanted a personal interview with 
Jack. Jack became upset and somewhat angry 
with me when I didn’t find him a job and 
said to me in a fit of anger, “If you don't 
find me a job, ГЇЇ never forgive you.” This, 
along with the misgiving about if I really 
wanted Jack back with me or not after the 
way he had acted before made it seem the 
easiest way out was to either kill myself or 
become ill. I was pretty sure R would find 
out what I had done, so with the thought 
of death or illness in my mind, I decided to 
combine the two—I'd try suicide and be sent 
to the hospital as mentally ill. That way I 
couldn’t be blamed for not finding Jack a 
job. 

When that didn’t succeed and I was just 
held in the hospital over the week-end, I 
decided to be more dramatic one time when 
I was drinking and thought if I attempted 
suicide in a police station, Га be sent to 
[the mental hospital] for sure. That's when 
I tried it on the steps of the Hall of Justice 
and instead I was just held as a common 
drunk. 


The doser Jack's time for release came 
the worse I became, the heavier I drank and 
the more confused I became. It seems that 
they wouldn't send me to the hospital as a 
suicide so I finally decided to commit myself, 
but this wasn't what I wanted. It was (00 
obvious an escape from Jack and I still 
wasn’t sure that maybe things wouldn’t be 
different and Jack a changed person when 
he got back. It’s still rather mixed up. As I 
said, Гуе been thinking about this all day 
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but I haven't got everything straight in my 
own mind yet. 

When Jack got out I wanted out of [the 
mental hospital] and wrote a letter asking 
to be released but the next day I sent them 
another note saying to disregard the first 
and Га stay. They kept me two weeks after 
the first note before they finally released me, 
so I guess that didn't have much to do with 
it. As the social worker told you, there was 
nothing that the hospital could do for me, 

After that I got back 10... [the 
cty] and Jack refused to get a job and I 
lost mine, it just didn't seem worth while, 
Jack was using me to support him and I 
felt that I didn't have the money to do it as 
I had before. So I tried suicide again—this 
time I think to frighten Jack and maybe 
get rid of him, Instead Jack also decided to 
try suicide, so when I was released we went 
out for one last fling and then I took the 
pills again. Jack thought I had died and I 
think he was quite serious when he tried 
Suicide later for he was sure I was dead 
and he was taking as much phenobarb as 
I had taken, Thank God he didn't die or 
Га never be able to forgive myself. 

When I came to, Jack was gone. Later I 
found out that he had gotten his mother to 
get him a hotel room, but I thought he had 
deserted me and I went on a drunk that 
lasted until I found out he was in jail. I 
knew then he was going back to prison and 
I felt at fault for this, so once again I tried 
to kill myself. Again I failed. I guess I'm 
just doomed to be a failure all my life. Lights 
out so will close. 

Love, El 


„About a month later he wrote to 
his friend R, with whom he had shar- 
€ pn apartment while Jack was in 
jail: 

. l got tossed into a locked ward last week. 

The doctors thought I was becoming de- 
pressed, despondent and confused. I guess 
I gave them reason for thinking this way 
but not enough that they really needed to 
fear I would try suicide again. Anyway, they 
Sot excited over a letter I wrote my mother 
in which I reminded her of a remark she 
made while I was in jail on a forgery charge, 
to wit "Can't you find a piece of rope and 
€nd all this?" Then I went on to say that at 
umes, I felt like doing just that. 

lhis shook them up with my record of 
Suicide tries and when they shook down my 
Toom to find out if I had anything I might 
"ry to harm myself with, they found the 
Thorazine that I hadn't been taking. I had 
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3000 milligrams of the stuff and this shook 
them up even more. But one thing was lack. 
ing to make me take the Thorazine—booze, 
Every time I've attempted suicide I've been 
boozed up which gave me Dutch courage 
to try it. 

I have no doubts that ГИ probably kill 
myself cventually, II get drunk, begin to 
think everything is totally black and make 
an attempt which will finally succeed, Might 
take another fifty years or next. year—right 
now I hope it's fifty years off. As long as I 
stay away from drink I think I'll be fairly 
safe, be able to weather the normal ups and 
downs of everyone's life. 

I have no intentions of suicide now, and 
don't think I really had when I wrote to my 
mother. І think what 1 was trying to do was 
hit back at her for some reason. I still have 
to find out why I'm hitting out at my 
mother—what I blame her for. 


He was released from the hospital 
six months after writing this letter. 
He believes that the release was finally 

ut through when he wrote the super- 
intendent that he would “file a writ 
of habeas corpus" if they wouldn't 
release him, We interviewed him the 
day after he had heard the news that 
he was to be discharged. Whether he 
had made progress in understanding 
his relationship with his mother may 
be judged by the following: "Around 
here, of course," he commented, "one 
of the most — 73 is for 

le to say, 'Well, te my 
bother: I id that when I came 
in here that in some ways I was feeling 
that way. I was telling myself this. But 
actually what I think was that I ac- 
tually loved my mother but that she 
wasn't giving me the love I deserved. 
Therefore I was going to tell myself 
that I hated her, and this would equal 
out the thing, and, actually, a great 
deal of my problem, my maladjust- 
ment, is not hating my mother but 
liking her too well. And not being 
able to express this in an acceptable 
way. She's a very cold woman in 
some ways, and her family was very 
religious people who didn't believe in 
expressing their emotion, and very 
cold. She was raised in a cold family 
and she wants warmth but she doesn't 
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know how to give it, And she’s cold, 
too. When she comes down—I can’t 
remember kissing her since—I don’t 
know—8 or 10. But she comes down 
here, we shake hands, don’t embrace 
or anything like that. It’s very cold 
and formal, and I think that if I 
were to be warm towards her that 
this would frighten her, too. She 
wouldn't know how to accept this 
warmth, and also it would frighten 
me if she were to similarly do this to 
me. I wouldn't know what to expect 
from her." 

There seemed to be no area of life 
from which ambivalence was absent: 
work, mother, homosexuality and 
homosexuals, women, friendship, 
death, and life. He could neither ac- 
cept nor give up homosexuality, Since 
the age of eighteen he had been telling 
himself that it was just a phase 
through which he was assing, and 
that he would outgrow it and settle 
down and marry someday, He liked 
women and was able to achieve in- 
tercourse with them, yet felt drawn, 
with loathing of himself, toward 
homosexuality which made him feel 
"dirty" afterwards, He could associate 
with other homosexuals only if drunk, 
and then felt a strong urge to de- 
nounce them. A homosexual relation- 
ship, he felt, could lead only to de- 
struction of both persons, as in his 
relationship with Jack. He wanted 
either to accept homosexuality or to 
become heterosexual—and felt ve 
pessimistic about both, One might 
refer to him in Riesman’s phrase, as 
marginal to his marginality. 

While in the hospital, he had join- 
ed an Alcoholics Anonymous group, 
and there felt more accepted. His 
plan on leaving the hospital was to 
visit his mother for a few days over 
the Christmas holiday—about which 
he had very mixed feelings—and then 
try to start life in a new community. 
He planned to Stay in an AA halfway 
house while looking for a job with a 
banking firm. If he could live in the 
AA house, he could not only manage 
to live cheaply, but might also manage 
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to stay away from alcohol, since that 
was a condition of the house. 

After his release, he wrote a letter 
to another patient in the hospital de- 
scribing the events immediately fol- 
lowing his discharge, The psychologist 
who was his work supervisor in the 
hospital was shown the letter, which 
he abstracted as follows: "Upon re- 
lease he had cashed in his bus ticket 
and caught a train to the city of his 
mother's residence. In the bar, he was 
picked up by a rich woman about 60 
who paid for his drinks. He gave her 
à story about divorce and children but 
accepted her invitation to show her 
the city at her expense. He managed 
to avoid sleeping with her by going 
to the YMCA every evening about 9. 
As soon as he was rid of her, he would 
go to the homosexual spots and try to 
pick up young boys. After three days 
of this, he returned to his mother's 
house.” The supervisor then com- 
ments: "One gets the impression his 
Social adjustment is precarious and 
that beyond the next drink or traffic 
light lies more conflict with society 
and eventually more institutionaliza- 
tion." ^ 

After several stormy weeks with his 
mother, he carried through his plan 
to move to a new community and look 
for work. Shortly after he arrived, he 
called Dr. Shneidman and myself and 
came out to see us. We had made it 
clear to him in the hospital that we 
hoped he would keep in touch with 
us. He reported that his friend Jack 
had come down with him but that 
they had separated, El succeeding in 
his plan to live in an AA house. He 
had already begun to look for work 
but was having great difficulty, since 
he felt obligated to tell prospective 
employers in the banking business that 
he had just come out of a mental 
hospital where he had had treatment 
for emotional difficulties and an alco- 
holic problem, 

About a week and a half later, fol- 
lowing a drinking episode with his 
friend Jack, he was asked to leave the 
AA house. He went to the YMCA. 
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Living on very limited funds which he 
had obtained from his mother, he 
persisted in job hunting, meanwhile 
moving to a cheap hotel where Jack 
also had a room, Drinking continued, 
but he was somehow able to keep his 
one suit presentable, and himself clean 
and sober in the daytime, so that he 
could continue job hunting. He did 
not give up, despite the recession and 
the additional handicap that mention 
of his recent hospitalization appeared 
on his work record. Finally he succeed- 
ed in obtaining a position as a teller. 
The personnel manager was impressed 
with him, although he knew about his 
hospitalization-—not about his homo- 
sexuality. We were asked to validate 
the medical history and also to give 
an opinion about the likelihood of 
his being a satisfactory employee. In 
view of his work record despite a dis- 
ruptive personal and social life, we 
urged the personnel manager to give 
him a chance. 

He has held this position now about 
four months. Shortly after he began 
work, he moved from the hotel to a 
small apartment, where he lives alone. 
He and Jack have separated, but it 
may be another temporary separation. 
Unable to obtain any more money 
from El, Jack has left town. El has 
made no friends, other than the casual 
friendships at work which do not con- 
ünue after work hours. His only com- 
panions are strangers whom he meets 
lor an hour or two in a gay bar. Re- 
cently, he bought a cat and a televi- 
sion set "to keep him home in the 
evenings.” The public library furnish- 
es him a supply of science fiction and 
novels, but most evenings he drinks in 
the gay bars or at home alone. 

, About three months ago, on his last 
Visit to us, he reported that he had 
been having thoughts of suicide. We 
located a psychiatrist for him, but 
When the time came for the appoint- 
Ment he cancelled it, saying that he 
could not afford it until he had been 
Working for a longer period. Occa- 
sionally he calls on the telephone 
and reports that “things are about the 
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same.” About a month ago he called, 
saying, “I still intend to get in touch 
with one of the doctors you recom- 
mended, but right now things seem 
to be going quite well.” 


Could a better format have been 
designed for producing El’s adult char- 
acter than the one which in fact did 
produce it? Let us review the major 
components of that format. An openly 
seductive, promiscuous, emotionally 
cold mother constantly rejects El and 
at the same time controls him by 
manipulating his fear of her retalia- 
tion if he should reject her, thus mak- 
ing him dependent on her, Absence of 
a father or father-surrogate for long 
periods of time helps to increase the 
mother’s effective power and at the 
same time insures the likelihood that 
the identification model will be femin- 
ine. Unable to achieve a firm basis of 
love and trust in the relationship with 
his mother, yet firmly tied to her by 
intense and ambivalent feelings, he is 
effectively isolated from his peers in 
childhood. A potential relationship 
with a younger half-brother is dis- 
rupted by El's hostile rivalry with 
him, promoted by both parents. From 
an early age, all relationships are sex- 
ualized, possibly stimulated by, and 
in imitation of, the mother. Hetero- 
sexual and homosexual play alike are 
discovered and punished. Efforts to 
establish continuing relationships with 
peers are blocked by frequent changes 
of school, as well as by El's inability 
to enter the male alliance with dem- 
onstrated competence in male skills. 
Despite the punishment, homosexual 
activities continue, as the only means 
of peer contact and as a form of open 
rebellion against the mother. The 
early onset of adolescence and preco- 
cious physical development serve to 
set him still farther apart from his 
age-mates. Homosexual activities, now 
more openly displayed, earn him the 
epithet "queer" as a confirmation of 
the mothers belief that he has in- 
herited such behavior from his father. 
Efforts at heterosexuality are discour- 
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aged, except incestuous ones initiated 
by the mother. 

Psychodynamically, and in terms of 
learned gratification and opportunity 
structures, the pattern of homosex- 
uality is thus established, That sporad- 
ic efforts at heterosexuality should 
continue is to be understood primari- 
ly in terms of their thinly disguised 
homosexual content, as in fantasies, 
male-shared heterosexual intercourse, 
and the like, Yet it is surprising that 
as much heterosexuality remains. 

Drinking and other forms of anti- 
social behavior are readily available in 
the family habit-patterns, and begin, 
without too much discouragement, 
relatively early. At no time in his 
adolescent years are alternative life 
models available to him. The only 
social groups which will readily accept 
him are either homosexual groups or 
rebellious non-conformists like him- 
self, and his fear of rejection will not 
permit attempts to enter other groups. 

His primary asset, high intelligence, 
has been trained to virtual incapacity 
by a diet of women’s magazines and 
science fiction. Whatever intellectual 
curiosity remains lacks the necessary 
emotional drive and discipline to re- 
sult in anything more than dilettan- 
tism. His complaint that he feels “just 
sort of empty inside and somewhat de- 
pressed, as if there was no reason to 
БО on or that going on was too much 
of a problem to be faced alone" isa 
realistic appraisal, and suicidal at- 
tempts under the influence of alcohol 
a logical outcome. 

Therapeutic efforts in successive 
hospitalizations met with little success, 
In part because they served the pri- 
mary purpose (and were thus inter- 
preted by him) of helping him to 
avoid more serious consequences of his 
behavior. It is difficult to imagine that 
he could mobilize sufficient emotional 
drive, or find positive values with ad- 
equate power, to motivate voluntary 
and sustained therapeutic endeavor. 
All that remains by way of adequate 
Motivation is fear of death, and, as 
we have seen, death holds no terror 
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but, on the contrary, a promise of just 
going to sleep and not being bothered, 
El is not a modern Hamlet. 

Despite his severe emotional handi- 
caps, El is nevertheless able to work 
effectively for long periods of time, as 
in the four-and-a-half-year period be- 
tween the first and second hospitaliza- 
tions. He is also able, despite in- 
toxication every night and every in- 
centive to adopt a skid-row pattern in 
appearance and behavior while living 
in a skid-row hotel, to mainiain a suc- 
cessful appearance as a well-groomed 
businessman. We do not understand 
either the source of the motivation or 
the accomplishment. 

In this summary review, we have 
avoided psychodiagnostic labels, be- 
cause none of them seem to be com- 
pletely appropriate nor to add any- 
thing substantial to our understanding 
of El’s difficulties. At different times 
he has been diagnosed as a character 
disorder, sociopathic personality, and 
psychoneurotic reaction with depres- 
sive features, The one diagnosis which 
has not, to our knowledge, been made 
is psychosis, nor would we make this 
diagnosis now; nevertheless, we do 
not understand why his development 
did not have such a result. All of the 
essentia] ingredients for the develop- 
ment of a psychosis have been out- 
lined in EI's biography. : 

And the future? Even when “things 
seem to be going quite well,” life 1s 
still lived on the margin, a thin mar- 
gin, for El, between life and death. 
Nothing has fundamentally changed 
in his precariously balanced psyche. 
He cannot, as do some homosexuals, 
make of his particular form of margin- 
ality a place in which to live a secret, 
but to himself acceptable, and even 
creative existence; nor can he use it 
as an open challenge to others for ac 
ceptance. The lifelong emotional di- 
alogue of El with his mother, in which 
the homosexuality is and has been a 
constant theme, has not been inter- 
rupted. From the beginning, it has 
crowded out other voices, Although 
the script for the dialogue was written 
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down afterwards and thus loses much 
of the original drama, the ancient 
oedipal theme is clear. As in the 
original Greek treatment of this 
theme, the end is tragedy. For the 
Greeks, tragedy lay in the powerless- 

n spite of heroic struggle, 
a fate willed by the gods. 
They did not believe with Milton 
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that: 
‘The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of 
Heaven. 
Psychologists are neither Greeks nor 
Miltonians, but in El's case the Greck 
view, if expressed in modern language, 
is tempting. 
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The purpose of this study was to 
determine certain characteristics of 
the test performances of neurotic in- 
dividuals that would distinguish those 
who remain longer in individual psy- 
chotherapy. The major interest was in 
developing information about a com- 
bination of variables derived from 
psychological assessment procedures, 
particularly the Rorschach, that would 
provide stable estimates of variables 
which would be most predictive of 
length of stay in individual psycho- 
therapy. 

The criterion variable, individual 
psychotherapy interviews, offered an 
objective and unambiguous dependent 
variable. It was recognized that such 
a criterion is not directly related to 
an ultimate goal of predicting re- 
sponse to psychotherapy but it seemed 
reasonable to conclude that a relation 
exists, in some degree, between length 
of stay and improvement in individual 
psychotherapy (Bailey et aL, 1959; 
Cartwright, 1955; Taylor, 1956). It 
seemed logical to assume, further, that 
although not intrinsically an index of 
improvement, length of stay in indi- 
vidual psychotherapy at least afforded 
an opportunity for improvement to 
occur, and, that the identification of 
individuals more likely to remain in 
psychotherapy would provide a first 
approximation to an ultimate goal of 
predicting therapeutic response. 


the annual meeting of the Midwestern Psy- 


METHOD 
A number of hypotheses, derived 
from clinical experience and from a 
review of the relevant clinic ' litera- 
ture (Auld and Eron, 1953 sarron, 
1953; Filmer-Bennett, 1955; · ibby et 


al., 1953, 1954; Kotkov and Meadow, 
1953; Rogers et al., 1951; Taulbee, 
1958), provided the framework for 
the study. It was hypothesized that the 
individual's age, verbal intelligence, 
and Rorschach response categories 
(e.g., total number of responses, move- 
ment, sum color (Beck weights) , pure 
form, welLseen forms, populars) 
would bear a relation to the therapeu- 
tic process, both in terms of Rorschach 
theory and in terms of the underlying 
personality factors which might con- 
tribute to the enhancement of thera- 
peutic activity. r 
The sample consisted of 353 white 
males, with a clinical diagnosis of 
neurotic dysfunction, in an outpatient 
mental health clinic. No individual 
was included who presented any evi- 
dence of psychotic or organic involve- 
ment. Only those individuals who had 
had a sychological evaluation at the 
time of their initial contact with the 
clinic, including the Wechsler and the 
Rorschach, were selected. All indi- 
viduals in the sample were evaluated 
at least one year prior to collection of 
data to insure that each individual 
had had ample opportunity to reveal 
whether he would remain in treat- 
ment. All information was entered on 
punch cards and the statistical analy- 
sis accomplished by an International 
Business Machines 405 computer. 


RESULTS 
The matrix of intercorrelations de- 
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Vani I Correlations of Experimental Variables with Therapy Interviews 


2 5 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 и 12 з M 
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007 
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14. Interviews 


rived from the statistical analysis is 
presented in Table I. The matrix 
yielded a multiple correlation of .40, 
based upon a combination of four 
weighted predictors derived from a 
modified Wherry-Doolittle technique 
(Wherry, 1940; Du Bois, 1957). This 
combination of predictors contributed 
the most predictive validities to the 
multiple correlation and it is interest- 
ing to note that this combination (M, 
X C, CF, R), as selected by this 
method, is also a combination which 
Clinical experience with the Rorschach 
might suggest as among the more im- 
portant ones for considering probable 
ability to enter into therapy. 

As a check upon the validity of 
these predictors in another sample, 
since it is known that multiple corre- 
lation techniques capitalize upon ran- 
dom error and give an inflated esti- 
mate of the actual population corre- 
lation, beta weights were calculated 
from the original matrix and applied 
to the second matrix (validation sam- 
ple) to ascertain whether the original 
Combination of predictors would re- 
tain their validity in another sample. 

he results of that analysis indicated 
that these predictors did indeed retain 
their validity in a new sample. Con- 
siderable shrinkage of the multiple 
Correlation was noted, as expected, 
but the resultant correlation in the 
Validation sample was significantly 
different from zero. The reduced mat- 
rix of the combination of predictors 
and their intercorrelations for both 
the original and the validation sample 


is presented in Table IL. It should 
be noted that various other combina- 
tions of predictors could have been 
developed but that the present statis- 
tical technique allows an analytical 
overview of the entire matrix opera- 
tion such that the most highly predic- 
tive variables can be readily identified 
without the empirical necessity of 
extended statistical manipulations. 
Thus, those combinations which are 
most adequate for further considera- 
tion can be economically selected with 
resultant saving in research time. 


Discussion 


The statistical problem in dealing 
with Rorschach variables has been dis- 


cussed at some length by Cronbach 
(1949) and it is not the purpose of 
the present discussion to elaborate 
upon the general considerations in- 
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volved in treating Rorschach studies 
statistically. However, some genera 
remarks concerning the use of corre- 
lational methods for Rorschach data 
may be apropos at this point. It is 
known that certain of the variables 
obtained from an analysis of Ror- 
schach protocols are not related in a 
linear fashion and that the distribu- 
tion of these variables tends to be 
moderately skewed. It is also known, 
on the other hand, that where moder- 
ately curvilinear regression is present, 
the product-moment correlation is an 
underestimate of the actual correla- 
tion in the population and that, under 
these conditions, an observed corre- 
lation is an attenuated and thus a con- 
servative estimate of the population 
correlation. This would suggest the 
possibility that in Rorschach research, 
where conditions of moderate depar- 
ture from linearity of regression exist, 
obtained correlations may reflect valid 
relations which could yield adequate 
information with respect to directions 
in which more definitive research 
might be conducted. 


The contribution of the present 
study, it is hoped, is in the method of 
derivation of predictors through the 
use of multivariate correlational an- 
alysis having a specialized statistical 
rationale. This technique (Du Bois, 
1957) provides, in essence, a method 
for residualizing, or partialling out, 
the variance associated with any given 
predictor in a manner analogous to 
that provided for by analysis of co- 
variance and also a method for iden- 
tifying, at any stage of the matrix ope- 
rations, the most predictive variables. 
The general utility of such a method 
is obvious and especially so in the case 
of Rorschach variables which tend to 
be highly intercorrelated. The residu- 
alization of a matrix of variables, us- 
ing this method, provides an estimate 
of the unique contribution of any 
given predictor as well as allowing for 
the development of a set of predictor 
variables which will contribute the 
highest validities to the multiple cor- 
relation. The estimate of the unique 
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contribution of a given variable, when 
residualized, is a relatively pure mea- 
sure of the influence of that variable 
on the multiple correlation and thus 
affords an estimate relatively free of 
the influence of other variables, quite 
analogous to the method of analysis 
of covariance. 

Turning to the data of the present 
study, the finding that the correlation 
in the validation sample, even though 
attentuated by shrinkage, does not en- 
tirely disappear upon cross-validation 
Suggests that these variables might 
be considered as reasonable starting 
points for more definitive research. It 
is recognized that the predictive valid- 
ity of these variables is quite low but 
the finding that these predictors re- 
tain their relative standing as predic- 
tors on cross-validation is considered 
encouraging. 

As noted earlier, it is obvious that 
duration of individual psychotherapy 
does not bear a straightforward rela- 
tionship to improvement in psycho- 
therapy and that many other factors, 
particularly socio-economic variables, 
are also involved. However, the dura- 
tion of individual psychotherapy is 
an objective index which can offer 
some aid in approximating an ulti- 
mate goal of prediction of response 
to psychotherapy. If an individual 
does not remain in psychotherapy it 
is apparent that the possibility of imi 
provement, through psychotherapy, 
does not exist for him, Conversely, no 
guarantee exists that he will be im- 
proved if he does remain in psycho- 
therapy but the probability that he 
may gain some benefit is increased. 
Further, in light of the extremely high 
patient attrition rate for mental health 
clinics (Bahn and Norman, 1959) the 
identification of individuals more 
likely to remain in psychotherapy is 
particularly important from the stand- 
point of economical use of therapists 
time. If methods can be found for 
identifying individuals likely to re- 
main in treatment, and, hopefully, to 
improve or at least demonstrate mod- 
est gains in adjustment then therapeu- 
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tic efforts can be more closely focused 
on such individuals with resultant 
ain in therapeutic economy. It is 
hoped that the present study is a step 
in that direction. 


SUMMARY 


The dependent variable for this 
study was the number of individual 
psychotherapy interviews. Hypotheses 
were advanced, derived from clinical 
experience and a review of research 
literature, that certain aspects of the 
Rorschach Method and the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale are related to the 
number of individual psychotherapy 
interviews. The patient population 
consisted of 353 white males with a 
clinical diagnosis of neurotic dysfunc- 
tion. The sample was divided into an 
experimenta] group (N: 200) and a 
cross-validation group (N: 153). Mul- 
tivariate correlational analysis su 
ted that certain combinations of Ror- 
schach variables (M, 5 С, CF, К) con- 
tributed most highly to the multiple 
correlation. These predictors were 
then applied to the cross-validation 
sample. Considerable shrinkage of the 
multiple correlation occurred, but the 
combination of predictors retained 
their relative standing in the cross- 
validation sample. The results were 
considered suggestive for more defini- 
tive research. Some consideration of 
the applicability of correlational meth- 
ods to Rorschach data was presented. 
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Scaling Difficulty Values of TAT Cards! 


RICHARD BRAYER, GRACE CRAIG, AND WARREN TEICHNER 
University of Massachusetts 


Projective techniques such as the 
Thematic Apperception Test are used 
in both diagnostics and research to 
provide a set of standard stimuli which 
will yield scorable responses. In gen- 
eral not much attention has been 
payed to orderly analysis of stimulus 
characteristics or dimensions which 
might affect the S's responses, There 
have been some attempts such as rat- 
ing ambiguity, and differentiating ac- 
cording to mood, need-achievement, 
need-hostility, and need-sex. Such at- 
tempts however usually rely on simple 
rating or ranking methods, These 
methods as generally used yield ordin- 
al scales which for many purposes are 
adequate. However, other methods 
such as paired-comparisons are avail- 
able which yield interval scales and 
which have built-in checks for internal 
consistency or reliability, If it is pos- 
sible to construct equal interval scales 
for dimensions affecting S’s responses 
in projective techniques, it will be pos- 
sible to equate test stimuli along rel- 
evant dimensions and thus increase 
both their reliability and validity for 
research and clinical purposes. 


One of the major problems in scal- 
ing psychological dimensions is that of 
definition. For example, “ambiguity” 
is often mentioned as an important di- 
mension of TAT cards. Ambiguity, 
however, has been loosely and various- 
ly defined, Weisskopf (1950) defined 
ambiguity as defined by Bijou and 
Properties of the stimulus pictures 
themselves, That is, she varied the 
brightness or intensity of the pictures, 
presented incomplete tracings of pic- 
tures, and varied exposure times. 
Each of these manipulations yielded 
somewhat different results in terms of 


* Presented to the Eastern Psychological As- 
sociation, 1960, 


a response measure she designated as 
a ‘transcendence index’. 

Feeling that ambiguity should be 
defined in terms of responses to TAT 
pictures rather than in terms of the 
physical properties of the stimulus, 
Bijou and Kenny (1951) asked 51 
students to rank 21 TAT cards for am- 
biguity. Ambiguity was defined as, 
“. . . that which is open to a number 
of possible interpretations." In this 
manner Bijou and Kenny demonstrat- 
ed that dimensions need not be de- 
fined in terms of the physical proper- 
ties of the stimulus, but could be 
scaled in terms of a purely psychologi- 
cal scale. Other scalable dimensions 
might be contained in TAT cards. It 
Seems reasonable to expect that for 
TAT pictures of equal ambiguity the 
ease of story construction might vary. 
That is, level of difficulty suggests it- 
self as another important dimension 
contained in TAT pictures which 
might be expected to affect S's re- 
sponses. 

One possible source of difficulty 
could lie in S’s familiarity with the 
situations suggested in TAT pictures 
so that even though he might develop 
a number of alternative stories, some 
might be more difficult to discuss 
simply because he knows less about 
them. This could reveal itself as hesi- 
tations and contradictions which 
might be interpreted as having clini- 
cal significance. If we hypothesize a 
dimension of difficulty, we may further 
hypothesize either that its effect will 
interact with ambiguity, correlate with 
it, or be independent of it. Thus, dif- 
ficulty might be related inversely d 
ambiguity as defined by Bijou anc 
Kenny (1951). That is, a picture 
might be difficult because only a limit- 
ed number of interpretations are open 
to it. If this is true, then there should 
be a negative correlation between am- 
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biguity and difficulty scales. It is con- 
ceivable however that Ss might have 
difficulty constructing a story about a 
picture for reasons other than the am- 
biguity of the card, e.g. again they 
may have had no experience with the 
subject matter of the card. If this is 
so, and if difficulty is independent of 
ambiguity, a correlation between the 
two scales should not be significantly 
different from zero. This study in part, 
was an attempt to test this hypothesis. 

The main purpose of this pape 
then was to investigate the applicabil- 
ity of scaling procedures other than 
simple rating and ranking methods; 
our secondary interest was the evalu- 
ation of the difficulty hypothesis, at 
least on a preliminary basis. 


PROCEDURE 

Ten TAT cards, 1, 4, 6BM, 8GF, 
12BG, 13G, 13MF, 14 & 20 were select- 
ed as representing a wide range of 
ambiguity. A wide range was consid- 
ered necessary if a meaningful corre- 
lation was to be computed between 
difficulty and ambiguity scales, Twen- 
ty-six undergraduate psychology ma- 
Jors at the University of Massachu- 
setts with no previous experience with 
the TAT each ranked the pictures five 
umes in terms of difficulty, The pic- 
tures were distributed in a random 
fashion on a table in front of S, The 
S was told to assign a value of ‘I’ to 
the card which was most difficult, a 
‘2’ to the next most difficult and so 
on until the ten pictures were ranked. 
Difficulty was defined as, “The difficul- 
ty people would have in deciding what 
the picture is really about." 


The Ss were next asked to compare 
the cards in a complete paired-com- 
parison design. Each picture was com- 
pared with each of the other pictures 
individually. This yielded 45 judg- 
ments per S. Ss were instructed simply 
to indicate which picture in the pair 
Was the more difficult in the same 
Sense as described above. Care was 
taken to present each card half of the 
tme on the right and half on the 
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left of a pair in order to balance posi- 
tion preferences, 


ResuLTS 


Rank-orders were transformed into 
paired-comparison form and Thur- 
stone's Case V applied (Guilford 
1954). Thurstone’s Case V was also 
applied to the paired-comparison 
judgments. Thus two separate scales 
were obtained. Figure I presents a 
comparison of the rank order of the 
cards of the two scales. Inspection of 
the figure shows that the rank order- 
ing is very similar for both scales. The 
points of difference between the scales 
which do occur never exceed one rank 
order position. Cards 8BM and 6BM 
are ranked 4th and 5th respectively 
with regard to the paired-comparison 
scale but 5th and 4th respectively on 
the rank order scale. Similarly cards 
12BG and 13G are ranked 9th and 
10th respectively on the paired-com- 
parison scale but 10th and 9th respec- 
tively on the rank-order scale. Cards 
4 and 1 ranked 2nd and 3rd respec- 
tively on the paired-comparison scale 
and 2.5 of the rank-order scale. 

To make the two scales more com- 
parable, the scale values of each were 
transformed to percentage positions 
between zero and 100. Table I presents 
the transformed scale values for both 
scales. The two new scales derived are 
shown graphically in Fig. 2. This fig- 
ure presents both scales arranged in 
order of increasing rank order difficul- 
ty of the cards as obtained by the 
paired-comparisons, This figure sug- 


Taste I—Transformed Paired-Com- 
parison and Rank-Order Scale Values 
of Difficulty in TAT Cards 


TAT Cards Paired-Comparison Rank-Order 
Scale Values Scale Values 


13MF 0 0 
4 4 16 
1 7 16 
8BM 26 48 
6BM 28 31 

14 62 74 
8GF 72 80 

20 84 84 

12BG 86 100 

13G 100 98 
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gests slightly higher scale values for 
the rank order data for most of the 
cards. 

Mostellar’s X* (Guilford 1954) test 
of internal consistancy was applied 
and found not significant for either 
scale which permits the conclusion 
that both are internally consistent. 
Kendall's coefficient of agreement (Ed. 
wards 1957) was significant which in- 
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dicates acceptable consistency among 
Ss. On this basis both scales may be 
said to be acceptably reliable both be- 
tween Ss and between scale positions. 

Eight of the ten TAT cards used in 
this study were the same as those used 
in Bijou and Kenny (1951) study of 
ambiguity. To get a first estimate of 
the possible relation between ambigu- 
ity and difficulty, rank-order correla- 
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TAT CARDS IN ORDER OF PAIRED-COMPARISON SCALE 


Ficure 1—Comparison of Ordinal Ranking of TAT Cards on 
Paired-Comparison and Rank-Order Difficulty Scales. 
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TAT CARDS IN ORDER OF PAIRED-COMPARISON SCALE 


Ficure 2—Rank-Order and Paired-Comparison Scale Values With Respect 
to "Difficulty" of TAT Cards. 
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tions were obtained between their am- 
biguity scale and each of the present 
difficulty scales. A correlation of —.02 
was found between the present paired- 
comparison scale and their ambiguity 
scale and of —.18 between the present 
rank-order scale and their ambiguity 
scale. Neither of these correlations is 
significant in a probability sense. 


Discussion 


The results of this study seem clear 
in showing that difficulty as defined, 
is a scalable dimension of TAT cards, 
that it may be scaled along an equal- 
interval continum, and that rank- 
order and paired-comparison proce- 
dures produce equivalent scales. The 
results also suggest that level of dif- 
ficulty is independent of ambiguity 
and therefore cannot be accounted for 
by the latter alone. However, this re- 
sult needs further study in which both 
ambiguity and difficulty are obtained 
from the same Ss. It is important to 
note that although difficulty appears 
to be a dimension of TAT cards, our 
data do not test the hypothesis that 
difficulty influences TAT responses. A 
test of this hypothesis must await fur- 
ther study, On the other hand, no such 
test can be conducted without first 
having a means of measuring difficul- 
ty. Should it turn out that difficulty 
does affect S's responses, then more 
complete scaling would allow for ap- 
propriate weighting of the difficulty 
factor. 

Perhaps the most important sug- 
gestion of these results is the clear im- 
plication of a multi-dimensional set 
of characteristics of possible import- 
ance to the clinical interpretation of 
S’s responses and the amenability of 
these to available scaling procedures. 

ether or not ambiguity, difficulty, 
and whatever other underlying factors 
are present actually do affect behavior 
is an empirical question. If they do af- 
fect S’s behavior then standard or 
normative responses must be defined 
for any stimulus as the resultant of 
the whole complex of relevant under- 
lying factors as well as personal fac- 
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tors and not until the former is known 
or controlled can the latter be mean- 
ingfully interpreted, 

Until recently efforts to deal with 
scaling problems of the present sort 
have n infrequent because of the 
labor involved in the procedures, In 
a multi-dimensional situation it is dis- 
couraging to deal with the scaling of 
one variable at a time, However, 
multi-variate techniques are available 
and although considerable labor is still 
involved, ie pay-off in terms of multi- 
dimensional scales seems well worth 
the effort. In particular, factor analy- 
sis and multivariate scaling as describ- 
ed by Gulliksen (1950) and Torger- 
son (1958) appear most promising. 


SUMMARY 


Twenty-six Ss rank-ordered ten TAT 
cards with respect to “The difficulty 
people would have in deciding what 
the picture was really about’. The Ss 
then compared each card with each of 
the others using the paired-compari- 
son technique. The rank-ordered data 
were transformed into paired-compari- 
son data form and urstone's case 

applied. Two very similar scales 
were derived from this data suggesting 
that difficulty, as defined in this study 
is a scalable dimension of TAT cards, 
and that it may be scaled along an 
equal-interval continuum, 

Rank order correlations were com- 
puted between both scales derived in 
this study and an "ambiguity" scale 
derived by Bijou and Kenny (1951) 
and found to be statistically insignifi- 
cant. It is suggested that projective 
techniques, such as the TAT, lend 
themselves to multivariate scaling 
techniques and that such information 
is essential for research in projective 
techniques and as a basis for diagnos- 


tics. 
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Clinical Use of the n Affiliation Score 


BARRY BRICKLIN 
The Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia 


The psychology of affiliation has re- 
ceived increasing attention in recent 
years, Shipley and Veroff (1952) offer- 
ed a projective thematic method to 
measure the need for affiliation (n Af- 
filiation). They were stimulated by 
Birney's (1950) finding that a group 
of college men whose need for secur- 
ity had been experimentally aroused 
(by leading them to believe that they 
had scored poorly on a personality 
test) showed significantly more affili- 
ative imagery than had a control 
group. Atkinson, Heyns, and Veroff 
(1954) claimed that the Shipley-Ver- 
off measure put too much emphasis 
on "separation anxiety." They ar- 
gued that separation anxiety is not 
à broad enough base upon which to 
build the concept of m Affiliation. 
Their purpose was to fashion a more 
general statement of n Affiliation. At- 
kinson et al. explained the affiliation 
motive as “a disposition to move to- 
wards others to elicit positive affective 
responses from them” (1954) . Heyns, 
Veroff, and Atkinson (1958) present- 
€d a scoring manual for the affiliation 
motive and further emphasized “mu- 
tual friendship" and deemphasized the 
earlier focus on "separation anxiety." 
_ The purpose of this investigation 
15 to contribute toward the clarifica- 
tion of the concept of n Affiliation, as 
related to clinical use. The essential 
methodology was to compare the 
thematic measure of n Affiliation with 
another independent measure based 
9n the Rorschach test and to confront 
individual n Affiliation scores with 
clinical and life history data, 

Atkinson et al. (1954 & 1958) de- 
fined the affiliation motive as a dis- 
Position to move towards others to 
elicit positive affective responses that 
1s characterized by "friendship." Pio- 
trowski (1957) defines positive color 
responses on the Rorschach test as in- 


dicative of a desire to associate with 
others for the purpose of sharing pleas. 
ures. This delinition is supported on 
the basis of a study in which a group 
of persons was carefully observed via 
psychotherapy over a long term in- 
terval (Piotrowski & Schreiber, 1952) . 
Independent and "blind" statements 
based partly on an analysis of color 
responses were validated against a 
large body of follow up materia] that 
had accrued over the two year-plus 
interval. These two entities, the n Af- 
filiation score and the positive color 
response, are apparently from the same 
general universe of concepts. If n Af- 
filiation scores reflect a general desire 
to affiliate with others, they should 
share a positive correlation with posi- 
tive color responses. 

The studies on n Affiliation so far 
reported have depended on group 
data. Little information was 
on the individual members of the 
groups. It is important to apply the 
thematic measure of n Affiliation to 
individual cases, not only because psy- 
chologists often must work with indi- 
vidual cases, but because the clarity 
of a concept (or a measure derived 
from a concept) may be more easily 
investigated on an individual case. 
"Error variance" is more readily re- 
duced when concepts and measures 
are applied to cases for whom much 
clinical and life history data is avail- 
able. 

The thematic scoring system also 
offers a measure of themes indicative 
of a failure to maintain affiliative re- 
lations, and themes indicative of neg- 
ative emotional states associated with 
affiliation, These negative affiliation 
themes were expected to find a coun- 
terpart on the Rorschach test. The 
ratio of weighted shading responses 
to weighted color responses offers not 
only an appraisal of the capacity for 
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self-control, but is an index of inter- 

rsonal anxiety (Piotrowski, 1957, p. 
hp. The larger the discrepancy be- 
tween weighted shading and color re- 
sponses, the greater the anxiety in in- 
terpersonal relations. This holds true 
no matter which responses, shading or 
color, are more numerous. 

Summarizing, one of our aims was 
to compare the thematic measure of n 
Affiliation with an independent meas- 
ure based on the Rorschach test, An- 
other intention was to confront indi- 
vidual n Affiliation scores based on 
thematic analyses with clinical and 
life history data. A third aim was to 
compare negative affiliation themes as 
revealed by thematic analyses with a 
measure of interpersonal anxiety as 
measured by the Rorschach test, The 
major purpose was to contribute to- 
wards the clarification of n Affiliation 
with special reference to its clinical 
usefulness. 


METHODOLOGY AND POPULATION 


The thematic scoring system of n 
Affiliation employed was that of 
Heyns, Veroff, and Atkinson (1958) . 
Each subject had been administered 
the Rorschach test and cards 4, 6BM, 
7BM, ІЗМЕ, and 16 of the TAT. The 
reliability of thematic scoring was 
checked by having another psycho- 
logist, Carter Zeleznik, score the rec- 
ords. Disagreements in scoring were 
openly reconciled and these reconsid- 
ered values were used in computing 
the correlations. A brief description of 
the. thematic scoring classes follows, 
Affiliation Imagery (Aff Im) : evidence 
or concern with establishing, main- 
taining, or restoring a positive affec- 
tive relationship with another person; 
stated Need for Affiliation (N): This 
Is scored when someone in the story 
desires to affiliate with someone else, 
and utters an expression of direct need 
such as "he wants to"; Instrumental 
Activity: This category refers to overt 
acts or thoughts of a problem solving 
nature by any character in the story 
which is directed towards establish- 
ing, maintaining, or restoring an in- 
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terpersonal relationship. It is scored 
I+ (successful), I? (doubtful), I— 
(Unsuccessful) depending upon the 
ultimate outcome of the activity; An- 
ticipatory Goal States: this is scored 
when affiliative goal attainment is an- 
ticipated in a positive fashion (Ga +), 
or in a negative fashion (Ga—) ; Per- 
sonal and/or environmental obstacles 
or blocks: These categories refer to 
oal directed affiliative activity which 
is hindered or blocked either by per- 
sonal factors (Bp) or by environmen- 
tal factors (Bw) ; Affective States: Pos- 
itive emotional states associated with 
the attainment of affiliative relation- 
ships are scored G--, negative emo- 
tional states are scored G—; Affiliation 
Theme (Th): this is scored when the 
entire story 1s concerned with positive 
affiliative imagery. The n Affiliation 
score is obtained for each story by giv- 
ing a value of +1 to Aff Im, N, I+, 
Ga+, G+, Bw, and Th. In this study 
an additional score was computed, re- 
ferred to as the negative affiliation 
themes score. It was obtained by count- 
ing a value of +1 for any of the fol- 
lowing in a story: 12, I—, Ga—, Bp, 
and G—. 

The Rorschach records were scored 
independently of the TAT records ac- 
cording to the principles given in Pio- 
trowski's Perceptanalysis (1957) . Posi- 
tive color responses are those contain- 
ing objects or processes which are 
manifestations of growth, health, and 
an invigorating expansiveness of life. 
Examples would be warmth giving 
nondestructive fires, flowers, land- 
scapes, food, etc. Negative color re- 
sponses contain objects and processes 
manifesting decay, illness, and a de- 
pressing shrinking of life forces, such 
as: blood, destructive fires, anatomical 
slides and anatomy (which imply that 
a healthy organism must be fragment- 
ed to see the object in question) , etc. 
Man made colored objects are con- 
sidered as superficial color. The stand- 
ard Rorschach color weighting proce- 
dure is used, e.g., a positive color re- 
sponse that would be scored FC re- 
ceives a weight of 14, CF a 1, and C a 
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weight of 114. For example, if a sub- 
jects Rorschach contained “a land- 
sape" (positive CF), "blood" (nega- 
tive C), an “anatomical slide” а эд 
tive CF), and “a gaily colored bird” 
(positive FC) his color response values 
would be as follows: Positive CR = 
1%; Negative CR = 21%. 

Clinical and life history data were 
gathered from every possible source, 
including medical records and charts, 
psychotherapy reports, and from di- 
rect interviews with the subjects 
themselves. 

Forty subjects were used. Their 
mean age was 30.2 years. Ages ranged 
from 10 to 60 years; the standard de- 
viation was 12.8 years. The mean full 
scale IQ was 109.5 (WAIS). IQs 
ranged from 72 to 140; the standard 
deviation was 15.2. There were 23 
males in the sample and 17 females. 
There were 5 “normals”, 16 neurotics, 
12 schizophrenics, and 7 cases suffer- 
ing organic pathology of the central 
nervous system. In spite of the wide 
age range indicated above, most sub- 
jects were adult. The normals were 
middle and upper middle class pro- 
fessional persons, as were the majority 
of other cases, all of whom were seen 
at the Jefferson Medical College of 
Philadelphia, mostly as private cases. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


. The n Affiliation scores of the two 
judges were highly correlated (Pear- 
son r = .93). The negative affiliation 
images scores also were highly corre- 
lated between the two judges (Pear- 
son r = .86). There were twelve scor- 
ing differences in n Affiliation scores 
and fourteen in negative affiliation 
images scores, They were discussed and 
reconciled. 

There was little correlation between 
n Affiliation scores and positive color 
responses (Pearson т — .10) . The neg- 
ative thematic affiliation images did 
correlate significantly with the Ror- 
schach measure of interpersonal anx- 
lety, (Pearson r = .79) . 

Considering the first correlation we 
may conclude that the positive color 
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response and the n Affiliation score do 
not measure the same thing. 
The mean n Affiliation score of the 
5 normal cases was 3.4; the same value 
for the remaining neurotic, schizo- 
renic, and organic cases was 1.5. 
is difference is significant (t — 
3.06; p < .01). The mean n Afilia- 
tion score for the entire was 
1.5. As in other investigations, these 
group values would appear to be real- 
tic. However, when individual n 
Affiliation scores were compared to 
clinical data a more confusing pic- 
ture resulted. The highest n Affiliation 
score of 6 was had by a severely brain 
damaged case who was characterized 
on his medical chart as leading a “veg- 
etable-like" existence. The second 
highest score was had by another or- 
ganic case with marked cortical atro- 
phy, seizures, and flattened affect, Two 
paranoid schizophrenic patients, one 
of them severely hostile and destruc- 
tive, each had n Affiliation scores of 
4 which does not differentiate them 
from the normals, It would appear 
from these data that n Affiliation 
scores are equivocal in what they re- 
flect clinically. Their very low correla. 
tion with positive color responses, and 
the fact that two given subjects, ex- 
tremely different in clinical status, 
may receive identical scores, point to 
this conclusion. It appears as though 
similiar n Affiliation scores may re- 
flect, in one case, a desire to affiliate 
based on a need to reduce anxiety, 
and in another case reflect an anxiety 
free desire to share mutual pleasures. 
These findi would question 
whether the n Affiliation score has suc- 
cessfully overcome its early emphasis 
on “separation anxiety.” It would 
seem expedient to question whether 
or not the concept of affiliation should 
be based on such a clinically variable 
foundation. Certainly a clinician 
would have a hard time interpreting 
any given m Affiliation score and 
would be unable to decide whether a 
patient in question was seeking affilia- 
tion on the basis of anxiety and in- 
security, on the one hand, or on the 
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basis of an anxiety-free desire to re- 
ciprocally share pleasures, on the oth- 
er. It would seem, both from a theoret- 
ical as well as practical viewpoint, 
that a conception and derived meas- 
ure of affiliative need should not 
equate a desire to move towards oth- 
ers that is based on an anxious plea 
to be helped with a desire to move 
towards others that is based on an 
anxiety-free willingness to share in 
the exchange of pleasures. A crucial 
difference is that under one set of con- 
ditions there is a willingness on the 
part of the subject to become involved 
with the other person, coupled with 
an intention to “reciprocate.” Friend- 
ship implies reciprocity. “Reciproci ty” 
means that the subject is = Уе to 
take the responsibility of "giving" 
emotionally as well as “receiving” — 
that there is an intention to create 
pleasurable responses in the other per- 
son. The Age Affiliation scores 
earned by most organic patients and 
by some schizophrenic patients are as- 
sociated with requests for help, and 
desires that others approve of them 
and take care of them. There is no 
intention (and in some cases, no abil- 
ity) to reciprocate. 


There were eight cases who on the 
basis of all available data, seemed to 
carry on "normal" or “near normal" 
interpersonal relations. These cases 

ad no postive affiliative imagery at 
all, according to the thematic scor- 
ing method. One suggested reason is 
that the structured and semi-biased 
nature of the TAT, and the particular 
Scoring method, do not favor the ex. 
pression, or the scoring, of emotional 
ambivalences, The TAT task imposes 
(implicitly) a demand for “rational- 
ity." It is relatively difficult to express, 
within any one TAT Story, extreme 
love and extreme hate, This difficulty 
15 not encountered in the Rorschach, 
Where a patient may “see”, in se- 
quence, a very positive color response 
and a very negative color response, 
without upsetting any conscious de- 
mand for “rationality.” A subject 
would still “get credit” for his positive 
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color on the Rorschach (even though 
it may be surrounded by negative 
color) , while this same emotional am. 
bivalence would be less likely to show 
up, or be recognized by the scori 

method, on the TAT. The semi-strue 
tured TAT picture also favors eva 
siveness another factor which is not 
encountered on the Rorschach, where 
the testee has less awareness of that 
which he is revealing. A subject i$ 
more likely to be aware of at least 
some of the interpretive aspects of a 
TAT response such as: “This man is 
made painfully anxious by other peo- 
ple," than of the Rorschach response: 
"An anatomy slide." This same phe- 
nomena applies to the giving of posi- 
tive themes, 


The negative affiliation themes as 
measured by the thematic analyses 
correlated significantly with the Ror- 
schach measure of interpersonal anx- 
iety (Pearson r — .79) . There is a sig- 
nificant positive relationship between 
the magnitude of the discrepancy be- 
tween weighted shading and color re- 
sponses on the Rorschach and nega- 
tively toned affiliative images on the 
TAT. It would seem that the nega- 
tive affiliation themes on the TAT, 
indicated by the symbols I?, I—, Ga—, 
G, and Bp, validly reflect anxiety 
which arises in interpersonal situa- 
tions. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of the investigation 
was to contribute towards the clinical 
clarification of the concept and the 
measurement of n Affiliation by com- 
paring a thematic measure of n Af- 
filiation with another independent 
measure based on the Rorschach test, 
and by confronting individual n Af- 
filation scores with clinical and life 
history data. Atkinson et al. (1954) 
explained n Affiliation as a disposition 
to move towards others to elicit post 
tive affective responses from them. In 
1958 they further specified this expla- 
nation and offered a revised thematic 
scoring method that was based on à 
more "general statement" of what 1s 
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meant by n Affiliation, emphasizi 
relationships characterized by safe 
“friendship” and deemphasizing the 
earlier focus on “separation anxiety," 
Piotrowski has furnished evidence that 
the positive color responses on the Ror- 
schach is a measure of the desire to 
associate with others for the purpose 
of exchanging pleasures. It was ex- 
pected that if the n Affiliation score 
is indicative of a general disposition 
to move towards others characterized 
by mutual friendship it should corre- 
late in a positive manner with the 
positive color response, There was 
very little association between these 
two measures, the Pearson r being .10. 
Confrontation of the clinical histories 
with the n Affiliation scores indicated 
that the n Affiliation score is not a 
clinically clear statement of an affilia- 
tive need but is rather an equivocal 
measure, associated in some instances 
with a desire for support, the move- 
ment toward others being prompted 
by a wish to reduce anxiety and in- 
security, and in some other instances 
associated with an anxiety-free desire 
to move toward others for the pur- 
pose of sharing in the reciprocal ex- 
change of pleasures. The n Affiliation 
score does not seem to have overcome 
its early emphasis on "separation anx- 
iety." 

The thematic method also often 
fails to reflect positive affect when it 
should, The semi-structured and bi- 
ased nature of thematic tests which 
create a "need for rationality,” and 
which favor evasiveness, may be re- 
sponsible, 

There was a significant association 
(Pearson r — .79) between тае 
affiliation themes as revealed in thema- 
tic analyses and the magnitude of the 
discrepancy between weighted shading 
and color responses on фе Rorschach 
(a measure of interpersonal anxiety) . 
This suggests that “negative” attitudes 
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revealed in the TAT by this scoring 
method validly reflect anxiety, inse- 
curity, and difficulty with interperson. 
al relations, It would seem that nega- 
tive affiliation themes on thematic 
tests are less equivocal from a clinical 
standpoint than are positive affiliative 
themes. 

The authors of the n Affiliation 
score are apparently aware of many 
of the above mentioned problems. 
They did not claim to offer a formal 
test, but rather a research tool, These 
results would indicate that it is im- 

rtant for future work, ially 
rom a clinical standpoint, to differen. 
Чие affiliative behavior that is based 


equivocal clinical со of аа. 
tive behavior than the n Affiliation 
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Report on Bonn and Moscow, 1960 
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The XVIth International Congress 
of Psychology, held in August 1960 in 
Bonn, Germany, was the largest ever 
organized under the auspices of the 
International Union of Scientific Psy- 
chology. It attracted approximately 
1,800 participants, representing 45 dit- 
ferent countries, including about 400 
Americans, many of whom traveled on 
the two flights chartered by the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association. In ad- 
dition to invited addresses and collo- 
quia, there were 84 Symposia presen- 
tations and 400 individual papers. 

According to tabulations made by 
Georgia S. Adams and J. C. Brengel- 
mann, about 47 per cent of the papers 
were presented by Americans, an equal 
number by Europeans, and six per 
cent from the rest of the world. About 
70 per cent of all materia] was re- 
ported in English, The tabulations 
suggest that no single country domin- 
ated any one of the 28 Congress top- 
ics. For c of the 13 papers on 
projective techniques, more than half 
were by non-Americans. Typically, 
there were about as many American 
contributions to phenomenology as 
German, and as many European pa- 
pers on information theory as Amer- 
ican. In some instances, it seemed al- 
most as if European ideas had been 
exported to the United States and 
later reimported with an American 
methodology. 

The Congress was well-organized 
and staffed by the members of the 
Psychological Institute of the Univer- 
sity of Bonn, directed by Prof, Hans 
Thomae. Facilities for simultaneous 
translation were excellent. This desir- 
able convenience does, however, slow 
the reading of papers, a factor fre- 
quently unknown or misunderstood 
in the preparation of Congress con- 
tributions. 

The Symposium on “Theory and 


Critique of Projective Techniques” 
was scheduled for the first day. I had 
been asked to organize the session, an 
invitation especially welcome in my 
role as Chairman of the Society for 
Projective Techniques International 
Committee. Although a national as- 
sociation cannot co-sponsor a program 
with an international body, this was 
the first time that even an indirect 
link had been established between the 
Society and the Internationa] Union. 
Gordon F, Derner, President of the 
Society for Projective Techniques, 
participated in the Symposium and 
was publicly identified as representa- 
tive of the Society; Molly Harrower 
and Zygmunt A. Piotrowski were the 
other major speakers. S. D. Fokkema 
(Holland), Bruno Klopfer, and Hel- 
mut von Bracken (Germany) served 
as discussants. 

In introducing the Symposium, I 
expressed the notion that considera- 
tion of projective theory and tests at 
a Congress organized by the Interna- 
tional Union of Scientific Psychology 
may well reflect both maturing inter- 
ests and questioning attitudes regard- 
ing the manifest difficulties inherent 
in the assessment of complex person- 
ality processes. I noted that within the 
context of an exploding public de- 
mand for professional psychological 
services and mental health facilities, 
and in the face of a serious shortage 
of well-trained clinical personnel, the 
once leisurely approach to extensive 
psychological evaluation hardly meets 
current needs. The time has come to 
reconsider what we have learned and 
to explore fresh approaches. (David, 
1960) . 

Gordon F, Derner (1960) discussed 
the current status of projective test 
theory and techniques in the United 
States, summarizing (1) that projec 
tive test theory is expanding to in- 
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dude the interpersonal and percept- 
ual aspects as well as the intra-psychic 
significance of responses, (2) that 
there is a more comprehensive relating 
of perception and personality theory 
to projective approaches, (3) that new 
devices and limited variable tech- 
niques continue to appear, and (4) 
that much research activity and clini- 
cal use is focused on the evaluation 
and refinement of older projective 
techniques. He also noted that the 
acceptance of projective techniques is 
wellexemplified by the fact that clin- 
ical psychological programs in Amer- 
ican universities require students to 
take courses and have practical expe- 
rience with projective techniques. 


Molly Harrower reviewed some of 
her work with "Large Scale Projec- 
tive Evaluation" which she defined as 
the administration by a trained psy- 
chodiagnostician of a battery of pro- 
jective techniques to a group of per- 
sons simultaneously. “Such large scale 
evaluation must be considered not 
only as a modification of the original 
individual form of administration, dic- 
tated by necessity under special condi- 
tions, but also as a technique in its 
own right which permits new mate- 
rial to come to light to be scrutinized 
and ultimately utilized." Illustrating 
her presentation with slides and case 
material she offered to present sam- 
ples and discuss her work with inter- 
ested colleagues from abroad. (Har- 
rower, 1960). Summarizing the basic 
aims of large scale evaluation, Har- 
rower noted that it is essential (1) to 
allow the accumulation of a sufficient 
number of records of populations of 
different ages and nationalities, social 
and economic levels, etc.; (2) to con- 
trast populations of equal age, but dif- 
ferent professional interests; (3) to 
facilitate large scale follow-up studies 
after various time intervals, so that 
developmental and growth patterns 
may be observed; (4) to allow the use 
9f psychological insights derived from 
projective material in instances where 
the alternative is ‘group testing or 
nothing’; (5) to explore the field for 
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briefer procedures by culling from 
many tests those items which seem to 
yield the most significant findings for 
screening out the more seriously dis- 
turbed individual; and (6) to facili- 
tate a continuing experimentation 
with testing procedures so that they 
may be realistically adapted to the 
needs of special groups.” 

Zygmunt A. Piotrowski prepared a 
n on the prediction of overt be- 

avior from projective test data, not- 
ing the many complex aspects that 
must be considered, as outlined in his 
volume, (Piotrowski, 1957). He con- 
cluded that although progress has 
been made in predicting how and 
when potential behavioral patterns, 
revealed by projective personality 
tests, can be expected to be manifested 
in overt behavior, much still remains 
to be done to attain acceptable stand- 
ards of objectivity and validity, 

In the ensuing discussion, Helmut 
von Bracken referred to his experi- 
ences in vocational settings in Ger- 
many, emphasizing the need for large 
scale evaluation and more таре ар- 
proaches to attaining essential infor- 
mation. S. D. Fokkema was more crit- 
ical, focusing on the difficulties in as- 
sessment and prediction studies; it was 

enerally agreed that we still have a 
ong way to go in attaining valid re- 
sults. Bruno Klopfer, speaking in Ger- 
man, concluded the session with warm 
reminiscences about the Rorschach as 
a teaching instrument in the United 
States and Europe, adding his own 
unique experiences on an internation- 
al level. 

On the day following the Sympos- 
jum, ten individuals from nine dif- 
ferent countries were scheduled to 
present papers dealing with projective 
techniques at a session chaired by 
Bruno Klopfer. Richard Dana (Ne- 
vada) offered a theoretical framework 
and Alfred Reiss (New York) consid- 
ered projective and non-projective as- 
pects of diagnostic techniques. Both 
the Symposium and the individual pa- 
pers were significant in that they 
brought projective techniques and 
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projective theory to a sophisticated 
audience, thus perhaps reflecting the 
stature achieved by projective ap- 
proaches in the "scientific" study of 
personality. As at most international 
sessions, informal meetings provided 
added opportunities for personal con- 
tacts and an informal exchange of use- 
ful notions and ideas with psycholo- 
gists from other lands. 

Alter the Congress, my wife and I 
motored East to Moscow and Lenin- 
grad, traveling alone via Berlin and 
Warsaw, often without official guide 
or interpreter. We met many col. 
leagues in the mental health profes- 
sions, all of whom were gracious hosts 
and interested in exchanging infor- 
mation on common problems. In all, 
it was an intellectually exhausting but 
highly educational venture, daily 
filled with new and occasionally frus- 
trating perplexities. After only two 
weeks in the Soviet Union, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to emerge with any 
valid standard of comparison or cri- 
terion. The visitor is quickly aware of 
the vast political gulf between East 
and West, the differences in basic as- 
sumptions on which our respective 
values are based, and, above all, the 
urgency for greater understanding 
and more exchanges. 

Much has already been said and 
written about Soviet psychology and 
its adherence to Pavlovian concepts of 
higher nervous activity and Marxist 
philosophy of dialectical materialism 
(Simon, 1957; David, 1958; Chaun- 
cey, 1959; Brackbill, 1960; O'Connor, 
1960). Much psychological research is 
concerned with Pavlov's second signal- 
ing system, involving aspects of phy- 
siology, conditioning and speech in re- 
lation to problem solving. "Speech" 
1s not considered purely motor or ver- 
bal; it includes culturally derived 
meanings and concepts. Soviet psychi- 
atric approaches. emphasize organic 
factors, While the possibility of psy- 
chogenic disorders is acknowledged, 
there are only infrequent attempts to 
delve into childhood experiences or 
family influences. Psychotherapy is 
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mentioned in the literature but the 
focus is on chemotherapy. Although 
Freud was not unknown in the Soviet 
Union, and a psychoanalytic society 
did exist in the early 1930's, psychoan- 
alysis is presently considered unscien- 
tific, idealistic, and as leading to polit. 
ical reaction. While there seems to be 
general agreement that the problems 
explored by Freud are important, it 
is usually held that unconscious mo- 
tivation should be considered in Pav- 
lovian terms, Emphasis is on external 
influences and social environment, not 
instinctual drives. However, Freud's 
volumes, in several languages and ed- 
itions, are available in the Lenin Li- 
brary and other psychological centers. 
A form of supportive psychotherapy 
is taught in mental institutions but its 
practice is restricted to physicians. 
lt may be pertinent here to recall 
that Pavlov's views, pointing to a 
physiological rather than psychologi- 
cal basis of disorders, are particularly 
acceptable to Marxian materialism 
since they stress the physiological and 
rational (which fits the Marxian no- 
tion of man responsible for his be- 
havior). Soviet psychiatry endeavors 
to localize events in the brain, not in 
the mind. It is frequently held that 
behind every human action there is 
a definite physiological occurrence, ef- 
fecting a state of excitation or inhibi- 
tion in the brain, Treatment consists 
largely of drugs, insulin, sleep, and 
conservative use of electric shock. Pav- 
lov, incidentally, was a Professor of 
Psychopharmacology before he at- 
tained fame as a physiologist. 
Although some of the 1,800 mem- 
bers of the Soviet Psychological As- 
sociation work with mental patients, 
the vast majority are in universities 
and/or on staffs of the Academy of 
Pedagogical Science and its institutes. 
Clinical psychology follows a Pavlov- 
ian orientation, with a strong interest 
in the localization of cortical injury. 
According to Prof. A. R. Luria (in 
Simon, 1957) , well-known Soviet psy- 
chologist and Academician, "the work 
of Soviet psychopathologists is mainly 
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directed to the study of pathological 
change in the nervous processes which 
lie behind disturbances in psychic ac- 
tivity.” Excellent work has been re- 
ported (Mintz, 1959, Luria, 1960). 

Dean of Soviet clinical psychologists 
is Madame B. V. Zeigarnik, famed 
abroad for her earlier work with Lew- 
in. She teaches psychopathol at 
the University of Moscow, and heads 
the Clinical Psychological Laboratory 
at the Institute of Psychiatry, affiliated 
with the Academy of Medical Science. 
Unfortunately, she was away while we 
were in Moscow; we were told that 
her main interests are in evaluating 
pathological thinking and emotion in 
childhood schizophrenia. There are 
about 70 clinical psychologists in So- 
viet psychiatric hospitals. Many of 
them are concerned with "personal. 
ity" which is considered to have a bio- 
logical basis, whose development de- 
p on social environmental factors. 

ifferent types of temperament are 
believed to be products of different 
types of higher nervous activity, meas- 
ured by physiological indices of brain 
processes. 

Psychological tests were severely 
criticized in 1931 and condemned in a 
1936 Communist Party resolution as 
unscientific, detrimental to public ed- 
ucation, and “in conflict with both 
dialectical materialism and the prac- 
tical experience of Soviet society." 
The I.Q. concept was rejected on the 
grounds that it allegedly reflects only 
innate intelligence and inherited abil- 
itie We were told that one of the 
Russian objections to standard Amer- 
ican tests is that “different children 
can achieve the same result by differ- 
ent ways." It is held that tests do not 
indicate very much about the process 
of problem solving, considered so im- 
portant for training. 

Some form of psychological assess- 
ment is used. Yvonne Brackbill, for 
instance, was told on her visit to the 
Institute for Defectology that children 
Suspected of mental retardation are 
asked to "classify pictures, draw prop- 
er conclusions, match colors and 
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forms, describe a story shown in pic- 
tures, etc.” While there are no pub- 
lished norms, psychological examin- 
ers are expected to make clinical judg- 
ments on the basis of their experience. 

Projective techniques are known 
and we were told that the Rorschach 
is used as a diagnostic aid in the eval- 
uation of brain function, However, 
there is ‘little interest in psychody- 
namics. As one Soviet psychologist put 
it, “We are not so much interested in 
probing man’s depths as the heights 
to which he can rise.” 

Soviet colleagues asked many ques- 
tions about psychological tests. We us- 
ually replied that the tests of 1960 
were not those of 1936, and that con- 
siderable effort was constantly going 
into research studies designed to im- 
prove reliability and validity of new 
devices helpful in education and in- 
dustry, areas of general interest for 
the current 7 Year Plan, Most psychol- 
ogists were unfamiliar with the SPT 
Journal and perhaps plans should be 
initiated for some gift subscriptions. 

Many Soviet scientists were exceed- 
ingly well-informed about American 
work. This is in part due to the new 
journal, Questions of Psychology, 
which began publication in 1955. A 
recent issue reported on major psycho- 
logical conferences held outside the 
Soviet Union, surveyed foreign liter- 
ature received in Moscow scientific li- 
braries, and published an annotated 
bibliography of new acquisitions in 
psychology from abroad. An annual 
English-language summary edition 
will be published in Great Britain. 

As reported elsewhere (David, 
1961) Soviet colleagues are vitally in- 
terested in the same mental health 

roblems that confront us, There was 
general acceptance of the notion that 
although we have followed different 
approaches, we must learn from each 
other. For those interested in projec- 
tive techniques, this may well imply 
an obligation to demonstrate our 
work more effectively and to offer con- 
crete evidence that our contributions 
are pertinent for a practical approach 
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to man’s manifold and perplexing so- 
cial and personal problems. 


History has a way of oeng a 
broader perspective. It may be oppor- 
tune to fe] the words of Alexis de- 
Tocqueville who commented more 
than 125 years ago: “There are at the 
present time two great nations in the 
world, which started at different 

ints but tend towards the same end. 

mean the Russians and the Ameri- 
cans .. , each of them seems marked 
out by the Will of Heaven to sway 
the destinies of half the globe.” 
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Reactions to Perceptual Isolation and Rorschach Manifestations 
of the Primary Process' 
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The phenomena produced in re- 
sponse to perceptual isolation in nor- 
mal, human adults, have recently 
been of great interest to psychologists, 
psychiatrists, and the military services 
(Solomon et al., 1957 & Wheaton, 
1959). These phenomena, consisting 
principally of thought disturbances of 
various kinds, and, in some instances, 
of hallucination-like imagery, have 
mainly been investigated within a neu- 
ropsychological framework, in which 
the problems of individual differences 
and their personality correlates are 
generally neglected. The present study 
represents a beginning attempt to 
study isolation effects within a psy- 
choanalytic framework with particular 
attention to the problem of individual 
differences (see also Goldberger & 
1009; 1958 and Holt & Goldberger, 
359). 

The aim of this study was to predict 
some selected isolation effects from the 
knowledge of a person's structure. 
The characterological variable used as 
the predictor was a n's mode of 
handling the primary process, as 
gauged by the Rorschach test accord- 
ing to a scoring manual developed by 
Holt (1956 and Holt & Havel, 1960) 
for that purpose. The general hypothe- 
sis underlying the study was that the 
manner in which a person reacts to а 


*This is a condensation of a Ph.D. disserta- 

tion done at New York University in 1958 
under a grant from the Foundations? Fund 
for Research in Psychiatry. A brief version 
Of some of the data contained herein was 
presented at the Harvard Symposium on 
Sensory Deprivation, June 20, 1958. I wish 
to acknowledge my deep gratitude and ap- 
preciation to Dr. Robert R. Holt under 
Whose direction this study was carried out, 
and to the members of the thesis commit 
tee, Drs. Hans-Lukas Teuber and Donald 
Spence, for their valuable suggestions, To 
Dr. Anthony F. Philip and Reeva Safrin go 
my thanks for their conscientious work in 
scoring the Rorschachs. 


situation permitting only limited con- 
tact with the structure of the external 
world (i.e. diminished "reality con- 
tact") would be predictably related to 
the management of the primary pro- 
cess in his enduring ego structure. A 
secondary aim was the exploration of 
relationships other than those expli- 
citly hypothesized in order to stimu- 
late future research in this arca, 

The over-all design was: (1) Ss were 
given the Rorschach, and the protocols 
were scored "blind" to assess the 
amount and mode of handling of 
primary-process manifestations. "nis 
measure was related, by a number of 
specific hythotheses, to a variety of 
selected isolation effects (the depen- 
dent variables); (2) Ss were isolated 
for a period of eight hours (under 
conditions of maximum homogeneit 
of external stimulation) , during whi 
time they were encouraged to talk 
freely about their thoughts and feel. 
ings; and (3) The predicted effects 
were assessed by administering a pre- 
and post-isolation battery of — 
tests, and by clinical ratings derived 
from the records kept of each S's iso- 
lation behavior, verbal productions 
and postisolation behavior. 

THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Two major theoretical formulations 
have been advanced to explain the is- 
olation data, They derive from differ- 
ent levels of behavior analysis and 
should not be regarded as mutually 
exclusive. 

The first formulation, employed in 
the McGill studies (Bexton, Heron & 
Scott, 1954; Hebb, 1955a; Hebb, 
1955b; Heron, Doane & Scott, 1956), 
is based on recent neurophysiological 
evidence. Briefly, it states that environ- 
mental stimulation travels to the cor- 
tex via two routes. One is by way of 
the classical projection system through 
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the thalamus to the cortex, the other 
is by way of the non-specific, diffuse 
projection system of the reticular for- 
mation in the brainstem. The latter 
transmission is slow and devious, but 
is essential for the maintenance of 
“arousal” and organized cortical func- 
tioning and hence for adaptive be- 
havior. With repetitive or homogen- 
eous stimulation the diffuse projection 
system rapidly becomes “habituated”; 
ie, it loses its effectiveness in main- 
taining cortical “arousal.” When this 
occurs, cortical functioning becomes 
disorganized and hyper-synchronous 
firing of cells increasingly takes place. 
Psychologically, this may be reflected 
by such phenomena as hallucinations, 
thought-disturbances, and motivation- 
al drift. The isolation effects, in this 
view, are interpreted as reflections of a 
general “habituation syndrome.” The 
problem of individual differences in 
isolation effects is neglected by this 
formulation. 


The second formulation — the one 
employed in the present study — is 
based on psychoanalytic theory. The 
isolation situation, viewed from a psy- 
choanalytic vantage point, is essential- 
ly one in which reality contact is dim- 
inished, taking the concept “reality 
contact” quite concretely to mean con- 
tact with the structure of the external 
world via the ex tereoceptors. The gen- 
eral isolation effects obtained by the 
previous investigators may readily be 
conceptualized as reflecting a reduc. 
tion in secondary-process thinking and 
an increased tendency to engage in 
primary-process thinking.? Now, in re- 


IL 
* The concepts of the "primary process" and 
the "secondary process" have a variety of 
controversial theoretical connotations at- 
tached to them, as a cursory review of the 
relevant Psychoanalytic literature will show 
(Brenner, 1957; Fenichel, 1946; Fisher, 1957; 
Freud, 1925: Freud, 1933; Freud, 1954; 
Freud, 1955) . In general, however, there is 
agreement that the "primary process" re- 
fers to a primitive, archaic, drive-dominated 
mode of psychic functioning, while the 
Secondary process" refers to a relatively 
drive-autonomous, adaptive, rational mode 
of psychic functioning. For the purpose of 
the present study, the concept of the “pri- 


lating the effects to the situation, we 
are led to the formulation, advanced 
by Holt (1953) that: "Secondary- 
process thinking depends on percep- 
tual contact with the structure of the 
external world (i.e, “reality con- 
сеу”. Or, stating this conversely: ab- 
sence of reality contact facilitates the 
emergence of primary-process think- 
ing. 

The hypothesized relationship be- 
tween mode of thought and the pres- 
ence or absence of reality contact is 
not a new one. It is particularly em- 
phasized in the theory of ego ded 
ment in which primary-process think- 
ing is seen as arising düring that early 
period of life when the child has as 
yet not formed a conception of ex- 
ternal reality, and secondary-process 
thinking is seen as developing as a 
consequence of the establishment of 
reality-contact. However, the hypothe- 
sis that there exists a continual rela- 
tionship between reality contact and 
secondary-process thought, that is to 
say, that continual reality contact is 
required for the maintenance of se- 
condary-process thinking, is rather 
novel This formulation may seem 
paradoxical in view of the extensive 
structuralization, stability and drive- 
autonomy with which ego functions 


mary process" is conceived of as an inter- 
vening variable, following Holt (1956), re- 
ferring to a mode of thought-operation that 
is inferred from and operationally defined 
by communicated thought exhibiting any 
one of the following characteri з: (1) In- 
appropriate or unadaptive intrusion by li- 
bidinal or aggressive contents; (2) Conden- 
sation, symbolization, fragmentation, loose 
or fluid associations, syncretic or an 
logic, logical contradiction and impaire¢ 
reality-testing. The “secondary process" 15 
similarly conceived of as an intervening 
variable. It is inferred from and defined by 
thinking that is faithful to logic and to ee 
ternal reality, thinking that is purposive 
and organized for efficient goal-directed ac- 
tivity, showing minimal  drive-intrusion. 
These two contrasting modes of thought are 
conceived of as ideal extremes of a con- 
tinuum, ranging from such behavioral phe- 
nomena as dreams, hallucinations and he 
lusions, through wishful thinking and day- 
dreams to purposeful, efficient reality-orient- 
ed thought, rather than constituting a sim 
ple dichotomy, 
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(including secondary-process thought) 
are endowed in contemporary ego 
psychology. 

In a recent paper on “Ego Auto. 
nomy" (1958) Rapaport takes cogniz- 
ance of this hypothesis by emphasizing 
that all the structures serving ego func- 
tions are only relatively autonomous, 
and that they “depend upon stimula- 
tion for their stability, or to use Pia- 
gets terms, they require stimulation 
as nutriment for their maintenance. 
When such stimulus nutriment is not 
available, the effectiveness of these 
structures in controlling id impulses 
may be impaired, and some of the 
ego's autonomy from the id may be 
surrendered" (Rapaport, 1958, p. 13). 
. Specifically, then, with regard to the 
important ego function of secondary- 

rocess thinking, this formulation 

olds that the psychic structures un- 
derlying the operation of logical, real- 
ity-oriented thought require continual 
sensory contact with the order and 
patterning of the real world, which 
the thought process is epistemological- 
ly assumed to reflect. B the absence 
of such contact, the psychic structures 
lose their stability and drive-control- 
ling capacity, with the result that re- 
gression to the primitive, archaic pri- 
mary-process mode of functioning is 
facilitated. 

How does this formulation account 
for the wide individual differences re- 
pou in previous studies? It does so 
y assuming that individuals differ 
significantly: (1) in their dependence 
on reality contact for maintaining sec- 
ondary-process thought; (2) in the de- 
Bree to which they can tolerate pri- 
Mary-process manifestations in con- 
sciousness; and (3) in the manner in 
Which they handle, control or use pri- 
Mary-process material once it is con- 
scious. 


Mones or HANDLING THE PRIMARY 
PROCESS 


In the present study the principal 
concern is with predicting a number 
of selected isolation effects from the 
knowledge of the manner in which the 
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pimay rocess (which we assume is 
acilitated by the isolation situation) 
is generally handled in his enduring 
character structure, 

Several modes of handling the pri- 
mary process may be distinguished. 

One mode available to the ego is to 
prevent its appearance into conscious- 
ness through a heavy expenditure of 
counter-cathectic energy, through de- 
fensive operations, repression, etc, Dy- 
namically, this method of dealing 
with the primary process implies that 
a person's instinctual drives in the 
form of ideational derivatives (which 
is essentially what the primary process 
represents) are potentially threaten- 
ing, disruptive, anxiety- or guilt-evok- 
ing to him. 

Another mode of handling the pri- 
mary process may be exemplified by a 
person who finds his instinctual im- 
pulse-derivatives threatening, disrup- 
tive, anxiety- or guilt-producing but 
whose ego strength does not measure 
up to the task of preventing their ap- 

nce into consciousness. Clinically 
this type of individual is perhaps best 
exemplified by certain psychotic pa- 
tients whose defenses have given way 
to the onslaught of the instinctual 
drives. A person of this type in the 
normal range characteristically experi- 
ences primary-process manifestations 
as ego-alien, as unpleasant, highly dis- 
ruptive and foreign intrusions upon 
the ego. 

Still another method of dealing with 
the primary process is to permit it 
into awarenes in an -syntonic, 
modulated, controlled fashion without 
the creation of emotional havoc. The 
ego may even make adaptive use of 
primary-process elements. 

The adaptive use of drive-directed, 
prelogical modes of experience has 
prompted the coinage of the term "'re- 

ssion in the service of the ego" by 
Kris (1952) who found such a con- 
cept to be centrally relevant in under- 
standing the creative process. Dynam- 
ically, the capacity to regress in the 
service of the ego implies emotional 
maturity, flexibility and ego strength, 
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as suggested by Schafer (1958, pp. 10- 
12) in his enumeration of the follow- 
ing list of six overlapping factors fos- 
tering this capacity. 

L....the presence of a well developed set of 
affective signals; the individual must be 
relatively secure in his sense of being in 
touch with his feelings. 


2....а secure sense of self ог more broadly, 
à well established ego identity. 
3....а relative mastery of early traumata so 


that the individual may feel free to re-ex- 
perience in certain respects how it was once 
to have been a child and to have felt fem- 
inine, receptive, helpless and fluid in in- 
ternal state and object relations. 

4.... relatively moderate rather than archaic 
Severe superego pressures and associated 
Sets of relatively flexible rather than rigid 
defenses and controls. 

5....a history of adequate trust and mutu- 
ality in interpersonal relations. 

6.... the meaningfulness to the larger com- 
munity of this process that culminates in 
self-awareness and personal and effective 
communication. 


This conception of the manner in 
which the ego may handle the pri- 
Mary process suggests that its mani- 
festation in consciousness may occur 
either "because he (an individual) 
cannot help it, due to a temporary or 
permanent ego weakness; or because 

€ wants to, for fun or for creative 
purposes, and is able to because he is 
not too threatened by his unconscious 
drives” (Holt, 1956, p. 16). It should 
be recognized that the three modes 
of handling the primary process de- 
scribed here are idealized conceptions. 
The three modes are conceived as 
points on a continuum ranging from 
uncontrolled, ego-alien ‘‘break- 
through” of primary-process elements 
into consciousness, through complete 
repression of primary-process mani- 
festations, to controlled, modulated 
use of primary-process material in the 
service of the ego, 


Tue RORSCHACH SITUATION AND THE 
EMERGENCE OF THE PRIMARY PROcEss 


To formulate a rationale for the fa- 
cilitative effect of the Rorschach situ. 
ation in producing primary-process 
material, an analysis of the similarity 


between the Rorschach and the isola- 
tion situations may be helpful. First, 
what are the stimulus conditions con- 
fronting S in these two situations? 
In the isolation situation the external 
stimuli (in the present study consist 
ing of “white noise," diffuse light and 
relatively homogeneous tactual stim- 
uli) are essentially repetitive, pattern- 
less and non-representational. That is 
to say, the stimuli possess a low de 
gree of reality-cue value. They afford 
only limited contact with the strue 
ture of the real world. The stimuli to 
which S is directed to attend in 
the Rorschach situation, the ink-blots, 
are similarly non-representational, re- 
latively unstructured; they, too, pos 
sess a relatively low reality-cue value 
and afford only limited contact with 
the structure of reality. In the light 
of the previous discussion on the re- 
lationship between reality contact and 
mode of thought, the Rorschach stim- 
uli may be said to exert a pull towards 
primary-process responses. 

A second and perhaps more salient 
similarity inheres in the type of in- 
struction given S in the two situa- 
tions. In both they are highly per- 
missive, allowing 5 maximum free- 
dom in his subjective definition of 
and approach to the respective situa- 
tions. In both situations the instruc 
tions impart a directive set towards 
personalized, private responses. This 
1s done explicitly in the isolation situ- 
ation, where S is told to “ . , . talk 
about the thoughts that go through 
your mind, the feelings you are €x- 
periencing . . ;," while in the Ror 
schach situation this set is established 
More tacitly by the instruction ^. - - 
tell me what this looks like, what it 
reminds you of, what it might Бе... 
there are no right or wrong answers 
. . + what does it look like to you? 
etc. In neither situation is there a def- 
inite directive to be logical and coher- 
ent, or to produce organized and con- 
nected narrative. 


The Rorschach situation, as has 


been pointed out by Holt (1956), is | 


characterired by certain unique fea- 
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tures which favor the emergence of 
primary-process material, In taking 
the Rorschach test S is asked to 
produce visual images, which accord- 
ing to psychoanalytic theory, is a pre- 
ferred mode of operation for the pri- 
mary process. Furthermore, the pres- 
ence of an external focus (in the form 
of the ink-blots) to some extent re- 
duces the viewer's self-awareness and 
circumyents the generally encountered 
resistance to producing highly per- 
sonalized responses, As Holt put it, 
the Rorschach stimuli offer S a 
“projective excuse” (1954, p. 544) for 
his responses, The complexity and 
variety of the stimulus configurations 
presented by the series of ink-blots af- 
ford varying degrees of external an- 
chorage for almost any image the 
viewer may bring to bear on the sit- 
uation, This feature of the Rorschach 
test enables us to discern individual 
differences in the ease or freedom with 
which an S can allow himself to aban- 
don reality-anchored (secondary-pro- 


Category 

Oral 

Anal 
"xhibitionistic-Voyeuristic 
Sexual 

Sexual-ambiguity 
Aggressive 

Anxiety and Guilt 
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cess) t, the degree to which he 
fails to prevent its abandonment, and 
the degree and manner of control ex- 
erted over primary- products, 
once they (either due to ego strength 
or ego weakness) appear in conscious- 
ness. 


Tue RORSCHACH MANUAL FOR SCORING 
PRiMARY-PROCESS MANIFESTATIONS 
Holt recently develo; a Ror- 

schach scoring manual (1956 and Holt 

& Havel, 1960) designed to estimate 

the degree and mode of primary- 

m functioning in a е subject. 
he manual contains a large number 

of categories, referring both to the 
content and to the formal aspects of a 
response, presumed to embody indica- 
tions of primary-process operations. 
The content of a response is 
as reflecting the primary process when 
it gives clear evidence of being an 
ideational or affective drive deriva- 
tive. Examples taken from the manual 
of such responses and their category 
headings are: 


Illustrative response 

"Breast," "an open mouth" 

“A pile of feces,” “buttocks” 

“Human figure—nude” 

“Man—looks like his penis is erect" 
“Men with breasts” 

“Witches tearing a woman apart" 

“Man tied, falling into space helplessly” 


The following are examples of formal aspects of a response scored as re- 


flecting the primary process: 


Category 
Fusion of two separate percepts 


Illustrative response 
“Vampire—the bat is the vampire—in action, allure of 


the woman so to speak... 


symbolic of the bat in action 


using the woman as bait” (V, bat is the whole card, 
woman the entire side area) 


Arbitrary linkage of two percepts 
Fluid transformation of a percept 


Autistic logic 
thing.” 


Logical condensation 


“Women, sort of stuck together” 
"Rats climbing a tree... now the whole thing has turned 


into a flower.” 
“Everything is so small it must be the insectual kind of 


«018 maids, but they look very young." 


Verbal contradiction 


Peculiar verbalization 
Self-reference 


“Diaphragram” (Condensation of diagram and 
diaphragm) 

“Part of a lady's vagina" 

“My family,” “insects crawling towards me” 
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Each response containing some evi- 
dence of the primary process is further 
scored on a number of defense and 
control variables. These variables re- 
fer to the way S gives a particular re- 
sponse; they consider the demand im- 
plicit in a response for control, the 
types of control (remoteness, se- 

uence, etc.), and the effectiveness of 
these measures. The control and de- 
fense variables were developed with 
the aim of obtaining a measure of “the 
extent to which he (the subject) is 
master of or is mastered by the pri- 
mary-process elements in his think- 
ing" (Holt, 1956, р. 22). In the pres- 
ent study an over-all measure (based 
on the total Rorschach record and its 
scores) was assigned to each S along a 
continuum ranging from effective con- 
trol of primary-process manifestations 
(assumed to characterize the mature 
ego) through an absence of primary- 

rocess material (found in rigidly de- 
ended persons) , to poorly controlled 
manifestations of the primary process 
(exemplifying the person with a frag- 
ile defense system) .* 


GENERAL PREDICTIONS 


The mature person with a well-de- 
veloped ego theoretically should not 
be overwhelmed by the internal forces, 
since part of his maturity consists of 
being in close touch with his instinc. 
tual life. In the isolation experiment 
such a person might welcome drive 
tension (in the absence of any extern- 
ally produced tension) and find dis- 
charge through the primary process; 
ie, he might daydream, fantasy, etc. 
The important point is that he would 
maintain effective control over the pri- 
mary process, which is to say that he 
would use it in the service of the ego. 
It would seem to follow that he would 
not be expected to show any serious 
disturbance in response to isolation. 
Although he might temporarily have 
abandoned secondary-process func- 
tioning, he may quickly and easily re- 
* A detailed description of the procedure used 


in arriving at the overall measure is avail- 
able from the author, 
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vert back to efficient, adaptive fune 
tioning when reality demands it 
Thus, it is predicted that Ss with ef- 
fective emotional control will show 
little if any impairment on the cogni 
tive tests. It is further predicted dii 
they will react to the isolation situa- 
tion with less unpleasant affect than 
the type of persons to be described 
next. They may perhaps even react 
with some pleasurable affect in re 
sponse to the opportunity of being 
temporarily removed from the de 
mands of reality. 

At the other extreme is the person 
with an immature ego — that is, hav- 
ing unstable, fragile defenses or an 
extremely rigid defense structure, To 
such a person the situational facilita- 
tion of primary-process operations 
would theoretically be extremely anx- 
iety provoking. The overly rigid person 
would summon up all of his available 
defensive energy in order to prevent 
drive-domination. He would become 
progressively more restless, tense, 
bored and fatigued as a result of the 
defensive struggle. Upon being re-in- 
troduced to normal, external stimula- 
tion, he would still be somewhat dis- 
organized and consequently would do 
poorer on the cognitive tests. He 
would, however, be less disorganized 
than the person with a fragile defense 
system, whose defensive battle against 
the primary-process influx is quickly 
lost and who becomes overwhelmed 
by unpleasant, anxiety- or guiltarous- 
ing intrusions of the primary process. 
It is predicted that the latter type of 
person will not only show the greatest 
amount of cognitive impairment, but 
will attempt to terminate the experi- 
ment prior to its conclusion. 


SPECIFIC HYPOTHESES AND THEIR 
RATIONALE 

Hypothesis I 

Effective control of primary-process 
manifestations in the Rorschach is cor- 
related positively with controlled pri- 
mary-process thinking during isola- - 
tion. 

Rationale: This hypothesis is based on the 
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fundamental assumption that the Rorschach 
measure of the primary process is not en- 
tirely specific to the Rorschach situation, but 
it is a measure of a person's general mode 
of dealing with primary-process manifesta- 
tions, irrespective of the situation in which 
the primary process is evoked. A further rea- 
son for expecting a correlation between the 
two measures of primary process is that the 
criteria for the assessment of primary proc- 
ess in the respective situations parallel each 
other as much as possible. 


Hypothesis II 

Effective control of primary-process 
manifestations in the Rorschach is cor- 
related negatively with rly con- 
trolled primary-process thinking dur- 
ing isolation. 

Rationale: Since the isolation situation en- 
compasses a much larger behavioral sample, 
extending as it does over an eight hour pe- 
riod, the possibility was recognized that an 
S may give evidence of both controlled and 
Poorly controlled primary process at differ- 
ent points in time, Consequently, rather than 
measuring primary-process thinking on one 
dimension (ie. controlled — poorly con- 
trolled), they were separated into two de- 
pendent variables, one being the dimension: 
"large amount—small amount of controlled 
primary process manifestations," the other be- 
ing: "large amount—small amount of poorly 
controlled primary process manifestations.” 
The rationale proper for Hypothesis II is the 
same as for Hypothesis I above. 


Hypotheses III and IV 

Effective control of primary-process 
manifestations in the Rorschach is cor- 
related positively with pleasant affect 
during isolation, and further, that it is 
correlated negatively with unpleasant 
affect during isolation. 

Rationale: These two hypotheses are based 
Оп the assumption that the affective state of 
an S during isolation is related to the up- 
Surge of drive tension, Pleasant affect is 
Viewed as accompanying ego-syntonic dis- 
Charge of drive tension into ideational drive 
derivatives, and, in part, as arising in re- 
Sponse to the opportunity of being temporar- 
ily removed from the demands of external 
reality, Unpleasant affect is seen as accom- 
Panying repression or unsuccessful attempts 
at repression. The S who in the Rorschach 
displays an effective way of dealing with pri- 
Mary-process material, should likewise do so 
її the isolation situation, and he should con- 
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sequently experience more pleasant affect 
than an 5 whose Rorschach rating is at the 
“poorly controlled primary process” pole. By 
the same token he should experience les un- 
pleasant affect. 

(Note: Pleasant and unpleasant affect are 
not treated here as extremes of one dimen: 
sion, since both pleasant and unpleasant 
affect may occur during isolation in the same 
subject at different periods of time. The 
pleasant affect variable ranges from large 
amount io small amount of pleasant affect: 
similarly, unpleasant affect ranges from large 
amount to small amount of unpleasant af- 
fect.) 


Hypothesis V 

Effective control of primary-process 
manifestations in the Rorschach is cor- 
related negatively with actual termin. 
ation or tendency to quit the isolation 
experiment prior to its conclusion, 

Rationale: The rationale for this hypoth- 
esis is based on the assumption that actual 
quitting or tendency to quit constitutes an 
extreme indication of the extent to which 8 
finds isolation threatening and intolerable. 
It follows, then, that the $ who on the Ror- 
schach gives evidence of being intolerant of 
the primary process ог an 5 who becomes 
disturbed by its emergence in consciousness, 
will exhibit more “quitting” behavior than 
Ss for whom the primary process docs not 
constitute an overwhelming threat. 


Hypothesis VI 

Effective control of primary-process 
manifestations in the ach is cor- 
related negatively with cognitive test 
impairment in the isolation situation. 

Rationale: It is assumed that the per- 
formance on a series of cognitive tests, ad- 
ministered towards the end of and immedi- 
ately following the eight hour isolation pe- 
riod, reflects the accumulated effect of the 
total situation. It would seem to follow, 
then, that the more threatening, disorganiz- 
ing and anxiety-producing the total isola- 
tion situation is to a given subject, the more 
his test performance will suffer, and the 
greater the test impairment will be. Assum- 
ing further that the threat and anxiety de- 
rives from the potential or actual emergence 
of the primary process, then, the S whose 
Rorschach reflects effective control of the 
primary process (implying that whatever 
threat inhered in the emergence of primary- 
process material was not disabling) should be 
least impaired in his test performance, 
while the S who in the Rorschach displays 
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intolerance of or poor control of the primary 
process should be most impaired, 


Метнор 


The detailed procedure has been re- 
rted elsewhere (Goldberger & Holt, 
958) and will be briefly summarized 
here. Fourteen first-year male under. 
aduates in the New York University 
hool of Education were chosen from 
the class entering in September 1956. 
They agreed to participate in a pro- 
gram of interrelated researches and 
served as Ss in a number of experi- 
ments besides this one, which was re- 
ferred to as “a day of doing nothing.’ 


About a week before the day of iso- 
lation, $ was pretested on a battery 
of cognitive tests and on several other 
procedures not germane to the present 

per.* Then on the appointed morn- 
ing, he had half ping-pong balls at- 
tached to his eye sockets by rubber 
cement; a light flexible leather helmet 
containing earphones was fitted on his 
head; and his hands were encased in 
cotton work gloves inside cylinders of 
cardboard extending up to his elbows. 
He lay on a couch, his head in a deep, 
U-shaped foam rubber pillow, in a 
semi-soundproof room, Residual 
sounds from the street and the corri- 
dor were masked by a moderately loud 
“white noise" fed into the earphones. 
There was a two-way intercom be- 
tween the experimental room and E's 
room, and a one-way mirror. S's lunch 
order was taken; he was told that he 


*Only students with Ohio State Psychologi- 
cal Examination scores above the 40th per- 
centile of entering freshmen and with non- 
pathological MMPI profiles were invited to 
participate; of those who responded, several 
were eliminated by further screening—in- 
terview and Rorschach—to eliminate those 
with too-precarious adjustment; 14 re- 
mained. 


* The cognitive tests (deductive and arith- 
metic reasoning, digit span and story recall) 
were a Шырша in that there was no 
generality of impairment, and indeed not 
even a mean decrement of performance on 
more than one (Watson-Glaser Critical 
Thinking logical deductions subtest, the rc- 
liability of which, unfortunately, is ques- 
tionable). They will not be discussed here 
in detail (see Goldberger & Holt, 1958). 


would be alone all day except for the 
lunch and for being taken to the 
toilet whenever he indicated the need, 
but the noise would not cease nor 
would the eye-cups be taken off until 
the end of the day. If he felt that he 
had to come out sooner, he might do 
so. He was asked to lie as quietly as 
possible, and to tell about his experi- 
ence while it was going on when sig- 
nalled by a rap on the microphone, 
and to cease talking when given an- 
other signal. E then took up his posi- 
tion on the other side of the one-way 
mirror, and gave the signal to talk. 
Thereafter, he recorded observations 
of S's behavior, noted (chiefly by var- 
iations in his breathing) when S slept 
and awakened, and started a tape re- 
corder whenever S began to speak. 
At the end of eight hours, E an- 
nounced that there would be some 
tests, and turned off the “white noise.” 
He re-administered the battery of cog- 
nitive tests, released S from the appara- 
tus and the room, had him fill out 
a questionnaire, gave a few more tests 
and interviewed him about his reac 
tions to the situation (taking off from 
S's responses to the questionnaire) . It 
was evening by the time S was finally 
through. 4 
The dependent variables to be dis 
cussed here were derived from the pro- 
tocol of the experiment: the tran- 
scribed tape, E's observations, and the 
final interview. Two judges (Dr. Holt 
and the author), neither of whom 
knew the Ss’ ranks on the Rorschach 
measure, independently rated and 
ranked the protocols on the following, 
pre-established qualitative variables: 
I. Affective states 
Unpleasant affect. Amount of unpleasant 
affect in the form of anxiety, tension, 
boredom, restlessness, anger, depression 
and fatigue. (Inter-rater reliability, Rho 
= 99) 
ee dm affect. Amount of pleasant af- 
fect in the form of relaxation, enjoyment 
and positive interest in the experiment. 
(Rho — .93) 


“The variables for which no explicit predic- 
tions were made are marked with an aster- 
isk (*) 
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H. Thought processes 

*srimulus-bound" thought. Amount of 
thought devoted to the immediate experi- 
mental situation and relatively direct as 
sociations to the situation: eg. thoughts 
pertaining to the room, the equipment, 
the purpose of the ex t, the ex- 
perimenter. Also thoughts about foot- 
steps, trucks and other adventitious 
noises heard, (Rho = 91) 


*Unimpaired secondary-process thought. 
Amount of thought devoted to logical, 
relatively sustained and directed reflec- 
tion pertaining to any topic other than 
the immediate experimental situation, 
The playing of familiar time-passing 
games was included here, (Rho = 80) 
*Inefficient secondary-process thought. 
The degree to which the maintenance of 
logical, directed and relatively extended 
thought is impaired: €g. verbalized com- 
plaints of difficulty in thinking and direct 
evidence of scatteredness, fragmentation, 
etc. (Rho — 88) 
Controlled primary-process thought. Mani- 
festations of the primary process, whether 
in content or form, without the accom- 
paniment of anxiety or other unpleasant 
affect. To qualify as primary-process con- 
tent the S's thinking had to show evi- 
dence of drive-domination: ie it must 
express libidinal or aggressive wishes, 
either blatantly or toned down in a more 
socially acceptable manner. To qualify as 
à formal indication of the primary proc- 
ess the S's thought process had to 
one or more of the following features: 
condensation, symbolization, fragmenta- 
tion, loose or fluid associations, autistic 
logic, contradiction, or impaired reality 
testing. (Rho — .85) 
Poorly controlled primary thought. 
Same as above, except that the primary- 
process appearance was accom by 
anxiety or other unpleasant affect. (Rho 
= .96) 

Ш. */magery 
Amount and vividness of spontaneous 
visual, auditory and other sensory imag- 
ery, Reports of imagery that were con- 
fused by S with reality received the highest 
rating. As a general rule, vividness took 
precedence over frequency. (Rho = 89) 

IV. *seif-stimulation 
The amount of singing, whistling, hum- 
ming, tapping or rocking. Stimulation re- 
ceived through exploration of the sur- 
roundings (eg., exploring wall, table, 


У. *Immobility 


being awigned Se actually did quit, 
and the lowest to those whe remained 
and did not ex any deire to quit. 
The time at wh iuit or the deure 
to quit first occurred was taken imio эс 
count in the rating, (Rho = #2) 
The judges considered cach variable 
separately in ranking Ss. used 
their clinical j t freely in car- 


ing out the ranking procedure, and 
© both direct nd Lie evidence 


to support their inferences. The inter- 
rater reliability was excellent, ranging 
.99 to .80 with an aver. 
age Rho of .89.7 

The following variables did not re 
quire ratings since they were readily 
a parable by objective means: 

*1. Verbal output. Total number of lines, 
in the isolation transcript, per hour, 

*2. Sleep. The total ——— 


Interrelation among the Isolation 
Effects а E 
ble I presents an intercorrelation 
ede of the dependent variables on 
which Ss were ranked. The significant 
correlations. obtained show a рой 
deal of im cie pasara d and ap- 
pear to be quite meani ul. Thus, 
we find that pleasant affect is nega- 
tively correlated with imagery (and 
fect5 quitting and inefficient second- 


ary process, and positively correlated 
трі ts between the judges’ rankings 


were resolved through discussion. 
*It should be remembered that pleasant af- 
fect and unpleasant affect were rated inde- 


pendently. 


1. Pleasant affect 


2. Controlled 
primary process* 


3. Unimpaired 
secondary process 


4. Self-stimulation 
5. Imagery* 

6. Immobility 

7. Verbal output 


8. Unpleasant 
affect 


9. Poorly controlled 
primary process 


10. Inefficient sec- 
ondary process” 


11. General 
disturbance* 


12. Quitting 
18. Sleep 


14. Stimulus-bound 
thought 


*.05 level; **.01 level (two-tailed test) 


‘TABLE I Rank-Order Correlations (Rho) Between Measures of Isolation Effect 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

.S4** 
67** — 67* 
АБ Je .37 
.68* .88** 77** .60* 
36 .60* 32 —45 .68* 
ове ~ 708% 95** 29 87**® д 

—67** —43 —52 —53* —56 —16 —56* 

—09 33 18 —.02 30 92 19 37 

—58* 16 A4 АА 22 10 —42 58 qo 

—46 ES! —99 —40 —19 —01 —.34 59 .58* 64* 
61* 26 au .18 905 —.26 —.15 58* 37 25 
18 22 —.05 28 05 .00 —43 .28 10 01 
33 —.01 40 —.09 34 25 .54* — —42 A7 01 


"№ = 12, °N = 13, for the remaining variables N — 14 
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with controlled primary process and 
verbal output," while unpleasant af- 
fect is positively correlated with quit- 
ting and negatively with verbal out- 
put. We find that immobility is posi- 
tively correlated with imagery (and 
incidentally that both of these vari- 
ables are significantly related to the 
absolute number of movement re- 
sponses in the Rorschach! — a result 
that might have been predicted from 
either psychoanalytic or sensory-tonic 
theory (Singer, 1955). We also see 
that controlled primary process 
(which there was considerably more 
of than poorly controlled primary 
process in the present sample) is posi- 
tively correlated with imagery—partly 
because these two variables overlap to 
a certain extent—and with immobility. 
The relationship found between pri- 
mary process and immobility (relaxed 
supine position) has frequently been 
implied in the psychoanalytic litera- 
ture, particularly in connection with 
the rationale for using the couch. 

A syndrome analysis (Horn, 1944 
of the significant correlation coeli 
cients reveals two relatively pure 
clusters and several interrelated sub- 
clusters, 

One cluster consists of the follow- 
ing positively correlated variables: 
pleasant affect, unimpaired secondary 
process, controlled primary process, 
imagery and verbal output, Related to 
this cluster are the following subclus- 
ters: (a) immobility, controlled pri- 
mary process and imagery; (b) self- 
stimulation, controlled primary pro- 
cess and imagery; (c) pleasant affect 
negatively correlated with unpleasant 
affect and quitting; (d) pleasant affect 
negatively correlated with inefficient 
Secondary process; and (e) pleasant 
affect and verbal output both negative- 


— 

"In this connection it should be pointed out 
that talking as a mode of defense against 
the experience of isolation was discouraged 
by the instructions. 

* Rorschach "M" vs. imagery with an N oi 
12, Rho = 60 (p < .05, with a two-tailed 
test); Rorschach “М” vs. immobility with 
an N of 12, Rho = .50 (p < .05, with a 
two-tailed test). 
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ly correlated with unpleasant affect. 

The second relatively pure cluster 
consists of the following positively in- 
tercorrelated variables: poorly con- 
trolled primary process, inefficient sec- 
ondary process and general disturb- 
ance (as measured by the question- 
naire) . 

These clusters may be interpreted 
as reflecting two general patterns in 
which Ss, to varying degrees, reacted 
to the particular situation in which 
they found themselves. One pattern 
consisted of engaging in a variety of 
behaviors, all within the limits set by 
the situation and the particular in- 
structions. An idealized conception of 
the Ss responding in this manner is 
that they would avail themselves of 
the freedom to talk whenever they 
felt like talking, experienced pleasant 
affect and little unpleasant affect, 
thought about logical, rational mat- 
ters (when and if they chose to do 
so) , engaged in daydreaming, fantasy- 
ing or playful thinking without the 
accompaniment of unpleasant affect, 
engaged in whatever self-stimulation 
(typically in the form of whistling or 
singing) was allowed them, welcomed 
and enjoyed the spontaneously ap. 
pearing imagery, and since they had 
agreed to serve as subjects for the en- 
tire day were not too preoccupied 
with the option of quitting. The rela- 
tively small degree of restlessness ex- 
perienced by these Ss, in addition to 
the instruction: "try not to move any 
part of your body," probably accounts 
for the fact that they were the most 
immobile. In summary, this pattern 
of reaction may be characterized as re- 
sourceful, flexible and, under the cir- 
cumstances, quite adaptive. 

The Ss fitting the second pattern 
found the isolation situation disturb- 
ing and anxiety-provoking. They were 
neither able to maintain normal sec- 
ondary-process thought, nor were they 
able to engage in primary-process 
thinking without its being accom. 
panied by unpleasant affect. They 
were in a sense passive victims of the 
situation, lacking sufficient ego 
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strength to modulate or control the 
mounting drive tension. 


THE HYPOTHESIZED RELATIONSHIP BE- 
TWEEN RORSCHACH MANIFESTATIONS OF 
THE PRIMARY PROCESS AND ISOLATION 
EFFECTS 
Hypothesis I predicted a positive 
correlation between the Rorschach 
measure of effectively controlled pri- 
mary process and controlled primary- 
process thinking exhibited during iso- 
Dico. "This hypothesis was confirmed 
(p < .05; see Table II) . 


Taste IH—Correlations Between the 
Rorschach Measure of Primary Process 
and Isolation Effects 


Isolation effect Rho N 
Unpleasant affect —.50* 14 
Pleasant affect 47* 14 


Controlled primary-process 
thought 549 12 
Poorly controlled 


primary-process thought —.15 12 
Quitting —.38 14 
Stimulus-bound thought 13 14 
Sleep 65** 14 
General disturbance —30 12 
Verbal output 38 14 
Immobility 35 14 
Self-stimulation 46* 14 
Imagery 45 12 
Unimpaired secondary- 

process thought 145% 14 
Inefficient secondary- 

process thought —.36 13 


*Significant at the .05 point for a 
one-tailed test 


**Significant at the .02 level for a 
two-tailed test 


Hypothesis II predicted a negative 
correlation. between the Rorschach 
measure of effectively controlled pri- 
mary process and the amount of poor- 
ly controlled primary-process thinking 
during isolation. Although the corre- 
lation was in the right direction this 
hypothesis was not confirmed, How- 
ever, when poorly controlled primary. 
process thought was correlated with 
the Rorschach measure of total 
amount of primary process the Rho 
Was significant (— .60, p — .05, with 
a two-tailed test) , indicating that an 
S who on the Rorschach gave few pri- 
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mary-process responses evidenced more 
poorly controlled primary-process 
thinking in the isolation situation 
than the S who on the Rorschach gave 
many primary-process responses, irre- 
spective of the effectiveness with which 
they were handled. An ad hoc expla- 
nation for this finding is that a person 
potentially prone to primary-process 
intrusions and who is unable to modu- 
late its expression successfully enough 
to make it a socially acceptable com- 
munication is likely to consciously 
guard against its emergence in the 
Rorschach situation, but is less able 
to do so in the isolation situation — 
presumably because of that situation's 
greater pull for the emergence of the 
primary process. 4 

Hypotheses III and IV predicted a 
positive correlation between the Ror- 
Schach measure of effectively con- 
trolled primary process and pleasant 
affect generated during isolation, and 
a negative correlation between the 
Rorschach and unpleasant affect. 
Both of these expectations were con- 
firmed (p < .05). 

Hypothesis V predicted a negative 
correlation between the Rorschach 
measure of effectively controlled pri- 
mary process and quitting. This hy- 
pothesis was not confirmed with the 
required degree of statistical confi- 
dence. 1 

Hypothesis VI predicted a negative 
correlation between the Rorschach 
measure of effectively controlled pri- 
тагу process and cognitive test 1M- 
pairment. It was initially anticipated 
that a single impairment rank, based 
on all the separate test measures, 
could be assigned to Ss. In view of the 
meager findings on the cognitive test 
(presumably due, in part, to their ne 
of sensitivity) already referred to, an 
the generally low inter-correlations 
found among the impairment ranks 
on the various measures, each test 
measure was treated as a separate var- 
iable. Of the seven test impairment 
rankings only one turned out to n 
significantly related to the Коса 
measure, namely, Story Recall — tota 
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errors. The obtained Rho, in the hy- 
pothesized direction, indicated that Ss 
who showed effectively controlled pri- 
mary process on the Rorschach test 
were less disabled in the task of faith- 
fully reproducing a short, meaningful 
story paragraph. 


Tue RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE ROR- 
SCHACH MEASURE OF PRIMARY PROCESS 
AND THE GENERAL REACTION 
SYNDROMES 


Table II also presents the correla- 
tion coefficients obtained between the 
Rorschach measure of effectively con- 
trolled primary process and the other 
dependent variables on which scores 
were available, These correlations 
were run in order to determine wheth- 
er the Rorschach measure would dif- 
ferentiate between the two general re- 
action patterns mentioned above. 
Thus, it was hypothesized that the 
Rorschach measure of effectively con- 
trolled primary process would be oor 
tively correlated with unimpaired sec- 
ondary-process thought, verbal output, 
imagery, self-stimulation and immobil- 
ity and negatively with inefficient sec- 
ondary-process thought and general 
disturbance. Two of these expecta- 
tions were confirmed with statistical 
significance—namely, unimpaired sec- 
ondary-process thought (p < .05) and 
self-stimulation (p < .05) while a 
third, imagery, came close to reaching 
statistical significance (.05 < p < 
.10) . The remaining correlations were 
all in the expected direction, that is 
to say, verbal output and immobility 
were positive, while inefficient second- 
ary-process thought and general dis- 
turbance were negative. 


Finally, composite ranks were com- 
puted for the two general syndromes 


"An unexpected but theoretically consistent 
finding was the positive correlation between 
the Rorschach measure of effectively con- 
trolled primary process and sleep (р < 02 
for a two-tailed test). This finding is viewed 
as lending support to the psychoanalytic 
theory of sleep, advanced by Hartmann 
(1951) and later Kris (1952), according to 
which sleep is conceptualized as a form of 
adaptive regression governed by the ego- 
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comprising the following variables: 
Syndrome 1 

pleasant affect 

controlled primary-process thought 

unimpaired secondary-process thought 

self-stimulation 

imagery 

immobility 

verbal output 
Syndrome II 

unpleasant affect 

poorly controlled primary-process 

thought 

quitting 

inefficient secondary-process thought 

general disturbance 

The composite ranks were correlat- 

ed with the Rorschach measure on the 
hypothesis that it would correlate pos- 
itively with Syndrome I and negative- 
ly with Syndrome II. This expectation 
received fair confirmation (Syndrome 
I, Rho = .50, p < .05; Syndrome П, 
Rho = —.46, .05 < p < .10). 


Tue ROLE ОЕ INTELLIGENCE 

In order to determine the relevance 
of intelligence in the evaluation of the 
present data, correlations were run be- 
tween scores on the Ohio State Psy- 
chological Examination and both the 
independent and dependent variables. 
Out of 24 correlation coefficients, only 
one reached the 5% level of statistical 
significance (Imagery: Rho = .59, 
р < .05 for a two-tailed test). On the 
basis of this finding it was concluded 
that intelligence plays an insignificant 
role and need not be partialled out for 
the proper evaluation of the data per- 
taining to the hypothesized relation- 
ships.” 
DiscussioN!* 

It may be recalled that the general 
hypothesis underlying this study was 
that the manner in which a person re- 


зр should be remembered, however, that 
the restricted range of Ss' intelligence scores 
would tend to lower correlations with other 
scores. 
33A more general discussion of phenomen- 
ological aspects of the data, specifically com- 
paring the group findings, methodology and 
“hallucinatory” phenomena of the present 
study with those of other relevant investiga- 
tions may be found elsewhere (Goldberger 
& Holt, 1958). 
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acts to a situation permitting only lim- 
ited contact with the structure of the 
external world is related to the man- 
ner in which he generally deals with 
manifestations of the primary process 
in the normal waking state. This hy- 
pothesis was based on the theoretical 
assumption — which found empirical 
support in the reports of previous iso- 
lation studies that interference with 
reality contact leads to a decrease in 
the efficiency of secondary- process 
functioning, and to a facilitation of 
the primary process. Or to state this in 
Rapaport’s terms, lack of adequate 
stimulus nutriment diminishes the 
€go's relative autonomy from the id 
(and to some extent also from the en- 
vironment). It was further proposed 
that individual differences observed in 
the effects of isolation could theoreti- 
cally be understood in terms of pre- 
dispositional differences in ego-struc- 
ture with respect to Susceptibility to 
and modes of dealing with primary- 
Process material. Thus it was hypothe- 
sized that the greater the amount of 
effectively controlled primary process 
in the normal waking state, as gauged 
by the Rorschach test, the greater 
would be the amount of controlled 
primary-process thinking during iso- 
lation. A number of corollary hy- 
potheses were also offered concerning 
poorly controlled primary process, the 
affective state of the Ss, quitting, and 
secondary- process impairment (as 
measured by a battery of tests involv- 
Ing secondary-process functions) dur- 
ing isolation. 

As the results have shown, the gen- 
eral hypothesis May on the whole be 
regarded as confirmed. It was shown 
that the Rorschach measure did cor- 
relate in the predicted direction with 
all the specified variables, except for 
Impairments on most of the cognitive 
tests. 


The correlation coefficients did not 
reach statistical significance on two of 
the specified variables: poorly con- 
trolled primary-process thought and 
quitting. For the first of these variables 
1t was found that it correlated signifi- 
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cantly, in a negative direction, with 
the Rorschach measure of amount of 
primary process. In other words, it 
was found that the more primary- 
process material (irrespective of the 
effectiveness with which it was handl- 
ed) a person gave in the Rorschach, 
the less poorly controlled primary- 
process thinking he would reveal dur- 
ing isolation. As was briefly mention- 
ed earlier, this finding may be inter- 
preted in the following way: In the 
Rorschach situation a person whose 
ingrained defenses against the inva- 
sion of the primary process are poor 
or brittle, may give a highly con- 
trolled, constricted, guarded record in 
order to prevent primary-process ele. 
ments in his private thinking from 
cropping up in his verbalized re- 
Sponses. In the isolation situation, 
however, the increased facilitation of 
the primary process may be too strong 
to be successfully warded off, leading 
to "breakthroughs" of poorly con- 
trolled primary-process stuff, 

The lack of a significant correlation 
between the Rorschach measure and 
dung may, in part, be attributed to 
the inhomogeneity of this variable. 
The variable consisted of actual quit- 
ting, on the one end of the dimension, 
and absence of a verbalized desire or 
preoccupation with quitting, on the 
other end. The three Ss who actually 
terminated the experiment did in fact 
obtain relatively low ranks (as pre- 
dicted) on the Rorschach measure; 
however, for the remaining eleven $s 
the ranks probably did not adequately 
reflect their desire to quit since the 
judges’ assignment of ranks leaned 
heavily on the Ss’ frankness in making 
what (in some Ss at least) would have 
been a painful admission of “weak- 
ness." 

If we discard the data on secondary- 
process impairment as measured "n 
the tests used in the present study, an 
look instead at our clinical ratings of 
inefficient secondary-process thought, 
we find that the expected relation- 
ship between the Rorschach measure 
апа secondary-process impairment 
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does hold, although not to a statistical. 
ly significant degree (Rho = —.36; 
see Table I). Subjects with effectively 
controlled primary process in the Ror- 
schach tended slightly to be less im- 
paired in their ability to engage in 
secondary-process thought during iso- 
lation. And conversely we see that the 
more cífectively controlled primary- 
process material an S gave in the Ror- 
schach, the more able he was to en- 
gage in unimpaired secondary-process 
thinking during isolation (Rho — .45, 
p < .05; see Table II). From this we 
may conclude that the presence of 
well-controlled ^ primary-process re- 
sponses in the Rorschach does not 
necessarily indicate a lack of ability to 
maintain secondary-process thought, 
but rather (in a college population) 
indicates sufficient freedom to aban- 
don secondary-process operations tem- 
porarily, especially in a situation that 
does not specifically call for logical, 
realistic thinking. 'This would appear 
to make tenable the equation of the 
concept "regression in the service of 
the ego" with what has here been re- 
ferred to as "controlled use of the pri- 
mary process." 

The results of the present study at- 
test to the predictive power of Holt's 
Rorschach manual (1956 and Holt & 
Havel, 1960). The manual was de- 
veloped out of theoretical considera- 
tions stemming from the psychoanaly- 
tic theory of primary and secondary 
processes, and was up to fairly recent- 
ly only applied to some exploratory 
research problems. The present find- 
ings of significant correlations between 
the Rorschach-derived measure of pri- 
mary process and the clinical ratings 
of primary-process manifestations and 
other behavioral features in the isola- 
tion situation lend strong support to 
the usefulness of the primary-process 
concept in personality assessment. — 

In connection with the application 
of the Rorschach manual the present 


findings emphasize the importance of 


considering jointly the amount and 
effectiveness variables. Correlations 
run between each of these variables 
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separately and each of the dependent 
variables used in the present study 
were mostly statistically nonssignifi. 
cant. It is essentially the manner (in 
addition to amount and intensity) in 
which primary-process manifestations 
are handled that differentiates ego 
strength from ego weakness. Either 
strength or weakness may result in an 
abundance of primary-process mate- 
rial in the Rorschach; cf. the frequent 
clinical observation to the effect that 
it is the defenses and controls that dis- 
tinguish the healthy from the sick. 


CONCLUSION 


Conceptually, the data of the pres- 
ent study seem generally to support 
the psychoanalytically-derived hypoth- 
esis that continued contact with the 
structure of reality is necessary for a 
person to maintain secondary-process 
thinking and to prevent the onslaught 
of drives, in the form of the primary 
process. The data further support the 
assumptions that individuals differ sig- 
nificantly in their dependence on real- 
ity contact for maintaining secondary- 
process thinking, in the degree to 
which they can tolerate primary- 
process manifestations in conscious. 
ness, and in the effectiveness with 
which they handle, control or use pri- 
mary-process material once it is con- 
scious. Specifically, it is concluded that 
a person who is generally able to han- 
dle primary-process intrusions effec- 
tively, is also able to deal more adap- 
tively with a situation in which he is 
temporarily cut off from normal re- 
ality contact, than is a person who 
cannot tolerate or effectively handle 
the primary process. 
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Quantitative Aspects of Sentence Completion in the Study of the 
Improvement of Schizophrenic Patients 
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Doubtless some clinical workers will 
respond negatively to the suggestion of 
using so essentially qualitative an in- 
strument as sentence completions in a 
quantitative manner. Yet clinical ex- 
perience has demonstrated that classi- 
fying and counting sentence comple- 
tion responses provides a useful, if 
rough, quantitative indication which 
renders this projective method more 
readily available for experimental 
checking. And general human expe- 
rience has long recognized the value 
of counting occurrences, even when 
their qualitative character seems clear. 
As the young man said, “The fourth 
time she slapped me I decided that she 
meant it.” 

In a recent article (Jenkins & Blod- 
gett, 1960) it was demonstrated that 
from changes in the sentence comple- 
tions of delinquent boys occuring dur- 
ing their institutional treatment, it is 
possible to predict with some degree 
of accuracy which boys will succeed in 
avoiding further involvement in delin- 
quency on their return to the com- 
munity, and which boys will fail. This 
was achieved by rating the changes in 
completions of individual sentences as 
better (+) worse (—) or not signifi- 
cantly different (0), and by counting 
and totalling these ratings. 

The success or failure of a delin- 
quent boy on his return to the com- 
munity is determined in part by the 
psychological and emotional changes 
occuring within the boy during his 
treatment, and sentence completion 
provides a useful index of such 
changes. Of course, the success or fail- 
ure of the boy is also determined in 
part by what happens to the boy after 
his return to his family, to his friends, 
and to his community, and as a conse- 
quence we must expect that our ad- 
Vance prediction of success must al- 


ways be less than perfect. 

Sentence completion is a method 
which offers many advantages in clin- 
ical work and particularly in clinical 
studies, It is a projective method 
which offers a wide range of oppor- 
tunity for the fullest range of interpre- 
tive-capacity, and it harnesses this ca- 
pacity to the interpretation of mate- 
rials of permanent record. Since we 
have all necessarily cultivated some 
skill in distinguishing the underlying 
meaning of statements from their man- 
ifest content, it is a method which ful- 
ly utilizes any developed natural skill 
of the interpreter, yet adds to it the 
special skills which may be acquired 
from the study of sentence comple- 
tions as a projective method. As in the 
reported study of delinquents, it has a 
particular value (in common with 
tests and projective methods as con- 
trasted with interview methods) mak- 
ing possible judgments of change or 
of improvement uncontaminated by 
any knowledge on the part of the 
judge of the method of treatment 
which has been used. Such an avoid- 
ance of the risk of a contaminated 
judgment is rarely possible when in- 
terview methods are used for evaluat- 
ing change in psychiatric patients with 
the limited exception of such treat- 
ment methods as the comparative 
evaluation of drugs or placebo which 
can be used with a "double-blind" de- 
sign. 
Sentence completion has the further 
advantage that the degree of agree- 
ment between judges and the reliabil- 
ity of judgments can readily be deter- 
mined, and the judgments may be val- 
idated against outside criteria (Jen- 
kins & Blodgett, 1960) . 

The present study presents several 
discreet pieces of statistical evidence, 
together with a report of one case. 
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One statistical fragment deals with the 
recognition of disorganization _ of 
thinking from sentence completion, 
one with the validation of judgments 
of improvement on the sentence com- 
pletion by clinical ratings, and one 
deals with the internal consistency or 
reliability of the judgment of paranoid 
suspicion. 

There are of course many aspects or 
dimensions of the disorder we call 
schizophrenia. One of the central as- 
pects is disorganization of thinking, 
and of course sentence completion is 
a particularly useful method for the 
recognition and estimation of this con- 
dition. As a test, seven pairs of sen- 
tence completion tests were studied 
for evidence of disorganization of 
thinking. One member of each pair 
was from a male non-acute psychotic 
veteran patient who in interview had 
been rated as showing moderate dis- 
organization of thinking (4 cases) or 
severe disorganization of thinking (3 
cases). The other member of each pair 
was from a male, non-psychotic, veter- 
an general medical or surgical patient, 
of approximately the same chronolo- 
gical age, who had been rated as not 
disorganized in thinking, Some pa- 
tients in each group were of a low 
literacy, and this of course involves 
the problem of distinguishing illiter- 
acy from disorganization. The task of 
identifying, from the sentence com- 
pletion, which member of the pair 
was disorganized in his thinking was 
undertaken. No error was made in the 
judgment of seven pairs. On a chance 
basis, this would be expected once in 
27 trials or once in 198 trials, The dis- 
crimination may therefore be accept- 
€d as statistically significant, 

The matter of measurement of 
change in psychiatric patients is a par- 
ticularly important and difficult prob- 
lem in relation to the evaluation of 
any treatment method. In relation to 
one of the studies (Casey et al, 1960) 
of tranquilizing drugs in Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospitals, sentence com- 
pletions were obtained from a series 
of chronic schizophrenic patients, both 


before and after a period on drug or 
on placebo. The number of cases in 
the sentence completion sample was 
not large, but as a comparison of 
sentence completion judgments with 
clinical ratings based on interview, 
this study reveals a significant rela- 
tionship between these two methods 
of estimating improvement. 

The method of scoring sentence 
completion used here is that described 
in a previous article (Jenkins & Blod- 
gett, 1960) . The second sentence com- 
pletion, done after treatment, was 
compared sentence by sentence with 
the first sentence completion which 
was done before treatment, If the com- 
pletion of a particular sentence after 
treatment was judged by © e interpre- 
ter! to be better (in this case more 
normal and less schizophrenic) than 
the completion of the same sentence 
before treatment, then the second com- 
pletion of that sentence was scored 
plus. If the second completion was 
judged by the interpretor to be worse 
= normal and more schizophrenic) 
than the first completion, the second 
completion of that sentence was scored 
minus. If the interpretor was not able 
to make a judgment that the second 
completion was either better or worse 
than the first completion, the second 
completion was scored O. A total score 
on the second sentence completion 
form was obtained by summing the 
individual sentence scores. 

We have come to regard a plus 
score of 5 or more as representing im- 
provement, and a plus score of less 
than 5 or a minus score as represent- 
ing no improvement, or as represent- 
ing worsening. 

i 30 s available in which the 
score on the second sentence comple- 
tion was +5 or more, the difference 
between the first and second total maa 
bidity score on the Multidimensiona 
Scale for Rating Psychiatric Pan 
(Lorr) was an improvement of 2. 


* Mrs. Eva Blodgett, co-author of a preio 
paper, provided the blind interpretations ор 
which this paper is based, except for tho: 
Table 1 which are by the author. 
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points, while for 21 patients for whom 
the score on the second completion 
was +4 or less, the change in total 
morbidity was a worsening by 3.33 
ints. The t test (2.078) is significant 
at the .05 level. (Since in judging im- 
provement or worsening by both meth- 
ods, we have specified direction of 
change, we have used one-tailed tests 
in the interpretation of t values.) 

If now we look at the subscores of 
Multidimensional Scale, we find that 
the sentence completion judgment of 
improvement is significantly related to 
reduction in the clinical rating on 
paranoid projection (t = 3.151, P 
<.01), on withdrawal (t = 1.829, 
P <.05) , and on melancholy agitation 
(t = 2.384, P <.05). The tests are 
non-significant for conceptual disor- 
ganization, for perceptual distortion, 
and for motor disturbances, although 
in each of these the patients judged 
improved on the sentence completion 
tended to be more normal in their 
scores than the patients judged not im- 
proved. Thus we see that improve- 
ment can be recognized on the sen- 
tence completion in the absence o 
significant rated change in conceptual 
disorganization (which is almost a 
synonym for disorganization of think- 
ing.) In the case of the submissiveness 
versus resistiveness scale, the patients 
judged improved on sentence comple- 
tion tend to be less submissive, but not 
significantly so, The comparison was 
also non-significant for retarded de- 
pression versus manic excitement, for 
activity level and for self-depreciation 
versus grandiose expansiveness. 

It is obvious as we get farther away 
from such well-defined contrasts as our 
first example, the separation of cases 
with and without disorganization of 
thinking, that demonstration of the 
validity of our sentence completion 
judgments by external criteria be- 
comes more difficult. Paranoid suspi- 
cion is one characteristic which is typ- 
ically revealed to any sensitive clin- 
idan in sentence completion. AL 
though it is difficult to set down de- 
pendable rules for such recognition, 
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it may be worth while to discuss some 
of its indications in sentence comple- 
tion, for the recognition of paranoid 
projection is of great importance, both 
in the diagnosis of mental illness and 
in the estimate of the degree of risk 
involved. 

Consider the following selected com- 
pletions from the pretest of a patient: 

21. No one can repair the damage caused 
by derogatory remarks. 

35. People shouldn't murmer against one 
another. 

39. Too much distance lies between peo- 
ple who lie and lay things on others. 

68. Behind one's back sometimes people 
lie and distort even in flesh. 

43. When a criminal leaves the prison he 
is free within the world but not free 
with the people. 

This set of completions from a pre- 
test certainly gives repeated indication 
of a preoccupation with the fear of 
malicious misrepresentation. It is of 
some interest that such references were 
consistently absent from the second 
completion. 

Certain openings are more frequent. 
ly useful than others in the recogni- 
tion of paranoid suspicion. One of 
these is opening 13, "One's closest 
friends can." Common endings not 
suggesting paranoid suspicion are as 
follows: 

A (1) One's closest friends can help him. 

A (2) Опе? closest friends can be trusted. 

Frequent endings which suggest 
paranoid suspicion are: 

B (1) One's closest friends can betray him. 

B (2) One's closest friends can deceive 


him. 
B (3)One's closest friends can become his 


enemies. 
B (4) One's closest friends can be his 


enemies. 
B (5) One's closest friends can harm (or 


hurt) him. 

We desired to make a simple test of 
how far the various sentence comple- 
tions of a single sentence completion 
test show a tendency toward internal 
consistency. We selected a number of 
sentence completions from different 
patients, which completions, by judg- 
ments verified by a co-worker, clearly 
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fitted into one of the above categories 
in their content, Nearly all of these 
patients were schizophrenic. 

The number of non-paranoid com- 
pletions selected as falling in the 
group not suggesting paranoid sus- 
picion were as follows, Al, 50 comple- 
tions, A2, 7. Of these 7 completions 
asserting that one's closest friends can 
be trusted, 2 included qualifying word 
“usually.” These 57 completions were 
taken as not indicating mistrust. Of 
the completions considered to suggest 
paranoid suspicion, the numbers were 
as follows: Bl, 4; B2, 2; B3, 5; B4, 20; 
B5, 13. These 44 completions were 
considered to indicate some degree of 
mistrust, 

We then examined these 101 com- 
pletions forms on sentence 68, which 
begins, "Behind one's back." This 
opening is one which invites a re- 
sponse of distrust. The classifications 
were made and verified completely 
without knowledge of the classifica- 
tion which had been given to the com- 
pletion of sentence 18. 

Ten forms had no completion of 
opening 68 (one of the last openings 
on the form) and these forms were 
discarded. With the exception of three 
completions which were not classified 
because they seemed very strange, the 
others were classed in 3 groups as not 
indicating mistrust, as indicating overt 


mistrust, or as indicating covert mis. 
trust, 


Twenty-nine sentences were classi. 
fied as not indicating mistrust, Four- 
teen of these completions were classed 
as indicating uncertainty. These were 
completions such as the following: 

Behind one’s back many things can hap- 
pen. 

Behind one’s back he cannot see. 

Behind one's back many things go on 
about him. 


Eleven completions were concerned 
with the moral prohibition that we 
should not talk behind someone's 
back, 

Behind one's back is no place to talk. 
Behind one's back we should not say 
anything. 
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Behind one’s back one shouldn’t say un- 

complimentary things. 

There were 4 completions which 
were classified as miscellaneous non- 
suspicious as follows: 

Behind one’s back one aware a little bit, 

Behind one's back lies a good many of 

the answers to the problems he needs 
to know. 

Behind one's back J do often talk. 

Behind one's back is the place to hide 

things from a person standing just in 
front of one. 

Endings overtly expressing mistrust 
were divided into two groups, those 
suggesting direct danger and those re- 
lating to talk or gossip. There were 
ll completions suggesting apprehen- 
sion about stealthy attack. 

Behind one's back had to do with knives. 

Behind one's back a good friend will hurt 

you. 

Behind one's back are evil forces at work. 

Behind one’s back is a gun. 

Five completions of somewhat less 
specific character were interpreted as 
indicating mistrust, These were as fol- 
lows: 

Behind one’s back may be trouble. (2 

identical completions) 

Behind one’s back could be danger. 

Behind one's back they can mess you up. 

Behind one’s back. there is unrest. 
There were also three completions 

which did not form a group, but were 
thought also to indicate mistrust. 

Behind one’s back probably nobody read- 

ing over your shoulder. 

Behind one's back I. d. k. what that 

means. 

Behind one’s back may be good people 

too. 

The second group of completions 
frankly expressing distrust are those 
having to do with people talking be 
hind one's back. They were such as the 
following: 

Behind one's back anything is liable to 

be said. 

Behind one's back she talks. 

Behind one's back you are talked about. 
There were 20 such completions. 
The third group of completions 

were those in which the completion 
appeared innocuous, but in which this 
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innocuousness seemed a little strained, 
as though the subject had considered 
and evaded giving a completion which 
frankly expressed distrust. There were 
17 endings such as the following which 
were considered to evade the issue: 


Behind one's back is the chair he is oc- 
cupying. 

Behind one's back it's hard to wash. 

Behind one's back is a coat. 

Behind one's back or so the saying goes. 


Such endings were thought to indi- 
cate covert mistrust. With them were 
grouped three completions which also 
seemed evasive, but which indefinitely 
referred to a person or persons: 

Behind one's back are others. 
Behind one's back is someone. 
Behind one's back are your friends. 

Table I reveals a significant relation 
between the classifications of the two 
sentences. The x value of the table is 
9.32, which, with two degrees of free- 
dom is significant. (P <.01) 


Taste I, Relationships between Classi- 
fications of Two Sentences 


Ei Completion of opening 
Sez 13 classified as 
= EE showing 
o © 7j а 
Зыя No mistrust Mistrust Total 
"Д.Д. Overt mistrust 15 24 39 
E © 5 Covert mistrust 12 8 20 
& SS No mistrust 21 8 29 
5 Total 48 40 88 


This test gives evidence of internal 
consistency in sentence completion 
and our interpretation of it. It estab- 
lishes that those patients who give a 
response to opening 68 which we clas- 
Зу as indicating mistrust (and par- 
ticularly those indicating overt mis- 
trust) are more likely to have given a 
response to opening 13, which, when 
we consider it separately, we interpret 
also to indicate mistrust than are those 
patients whose response to opening 68 
we classify as not indicating mistrust. 
It is evidence that our blind methods 
of classifying the responses of patients 
reveal consistency in these responses 
with respect to their indications of 
mistrust, Our purpose in Table I is 
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simply to indicate to the reader the 
possibilities of usefully classifying and 
tabulating sentence completion re- 
sponses in research studies. 


A third opening often useful in de- 
tecting paranoid projection is 35, 
"People shouldn't" 

People shouldn't tell lies, 

People shouldn't lie. 

People shouldn't gossip. 

People shouldn't speak of others. Think 
about themselves. 

People shouldn't talk behind peoples 
back. 

People shouldn't talk about others. 

Also suggestive of a paranoid orien- 
tation is a broadly guarded set of re- 
sponses suggesting that the world is a 
hostile and dangerous place. 

Closer and closer there come signs of 
danger. 

It is easy to get into trouble when you 
are off guard. 

Spiders are very tricky. 

When an animal is wild he will harm 
you. 

Worse than being lonely is having too 
many enemies. 

In using a projective device such as 
the sentence completion the interpre- 
ter is regarded by some psychologists 
as a part of the measuring instrument. 
There is certainly some justification 
for this view. The accuracy of the in- 
terpreter in his predictions can read- 
ily be checked, but his methods of ar- 
riving at a prediction are not easily 
checked, However, the value he puts 
on individual sentences is in large part 
definable, and the process of arriving 
at a valid interpretation is at least par- 
tially accessible to analysis. 


The approach under discussion may 
be illustrated by the following sum- 
mary of a blind interpretation of two 
completions by a mental hospital pa- 
tient on July 27 and October 21 of 
the same year. The patient was a 
skilled workman, a veteran, age 30. 
"These completions are recorded in full 
on the next pages. They were secured 
in relation to a study of tranquilizing 
drugs. The patient printed his re- 
sponses chiefly in capitals, and they 
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are reproduced as he recorded them. 

Of the 73 pairs of sentences, 56 
pairs were rated as showing improve- 
ment in the second completion, 3 as 
worsening. This gives the unusual net 
score of 4-53. 


Extensive rating procedures under- 
taken with a VA study of tranquilizing 
drugs provide clinical ratings to verify 
these estimates. The total morbidity 
score on the interview ratings dropped 
from 34 to 5. 


Between these two completions this 
patient was under treatment with 
орай. Initially his symp- 
toms became slightly more severe, and 
at 5 weeks he was symptomatically 
somewhat worse. Then he showed re- 
markable improvement. An early en- 
try on doctor's progress notes (7/ 16) 
concludes with the statement, “As to 
the thought progression, it is charac- 
terized by irrelevancy, incoherence, 
neologisms, word-salad." On 7/28 he 
was placed on assaultive and eloper 
status. A later note of 11/90 states, 


"This patient has certainly made a re~ 


markable improvement, No overt NP 
symptomatology, answers all questions 
relevantly and coherently plans for 
the future.” When. the patient im- 
proved, the patient's wife decided to 
seek an annulment of the marriage, 
and the profound change in the pa- 
tient is reflected in the change of con- 
cern in the hospital social worker’s 
notes on 8/28 of the following year; 


he patient continues to show no ° 


real motivation for leaving the hos- 
pital although he verbalizes a desire 
to do so." He spent occasional week. 
ends with his mother. The shift of staff 
concern in this case, from placing him 
on eloper status to hold him, to con- 
cern about his lack of real motivation 
for leaving the hospital, certainly un- 
derlines the remarkable improvement 
in his schizophrenic thinking disorder. 
During this period clinical ratings 
from interview on the multidimen- 
sional scale for rating psychiatric pa- 
tients had shown the following 
change: 
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Rating in terms of deviation 

normal values 

Initial Final 
Factor A Retarded depression ys. 

manic excitement 

Factor B Resistiveness 
Factor C Paranoid projection 
Factor D Overactivity 5 
Factor E Melancholy agitation 0 
Factor F Percepual distortion 
Factor G Motor disturbances 
Factor H Belligerance 
Factor I Withdrawal 
Factor J Grandiose expansiveness 
Factor K Conceptual 

disorganization 9 0 

The ratings on concepual disorgan= 
ization (disorganization of thinking 
paranoid projection, perceptual d 
tortion, motor disturbances, withdraw- 
al and grandiose expansiveness shifted 
from high to normal values between 
the first and the final ratings. The таб 
ings also indicate some persistence of 
resistiveness and hostility which are in 
accord with the sentence согар! ША 
judgments, ` : 

In September of the year following. 
the drug study, he was released from 
the hospital as having received maxi- 
mum hospital benefit. 

-The blind interpretation of the 
completions, recorded in detail, closet 
with the following summary state 
ment: “Even though the second 
indicates tremendous improvement 
organization of thinking, the interpre- 
tation of sentence completions sug- 
gests: à 

1. Much hostility 

2. Ageressiveness t- 

3. Refusal to accept limitations 

4. Sexual confusion 

5. Some suspicion E. 

This estimate was made entire 
blindly. However, the tendencies to” 
hostility, aggressiveness and difficulty 
in the acceptance of limitations was 
born out by the history. It is of inter- 
est that a mental hygiene clinic sum- 
mary prepared before the patient W 
hospitalized and two years before 
drug study records, “There is a defin- 
ite paranoid flavoring throughout tl 
patient's record. He seems to run 
entire gamut of pathological trend: у 
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fusing voyeurism and exhibitionism, 
sado-masochism, homosexuality and 
passivity, repression of aggressive and 
real human contact.” 

The patient was re-admitted to the 
veterans hospital in July of the second 


year following the drug study. This 
was his fourth hospitalization for men- 
tal illness. After his previous release 


from the hospital, he had been drunk 
and was involved in several fights 
while intoxicated. He wasarrested and 
put in the county workhouse. From 
there he was moved on committment 
to a state hospital and was later trans- 


ferred back to the Veterans Hospital. - 


SUMMARY 


Sentence completion is a projective 
method which offers many advantages 
in estimating improvement of schizo- 
phrenic patients, By comparing the 
completions entered for the same sen- 
tence at an earlier date, with those a 
later date, "and scoring sentences 
judged to show improvement plus and 


sentences judged to show worsening . + 7. 
GO ON A QUIZ PROGRAM 


minus, and totaling the score, it is pos- 
sible to obtain a quantitative index of 
improvement which correlates with 
judgments made by interview. It has 
two great advantages oyer the latter 
method for studies of the effectiveness 
of treatment methods. The judgment 
of the interpreter rarely if ever п 

be contaminated by knowledge ОЁ 
what treatment method was used. This 
is seldom true when interview methods 
are used. Furthermore, the comple- 
tions are recorded and can be inter- 


preted by various people to control 


for the possible bias or idiosyncrative 
interpretation of single judge. 

Sentence completion is a method 
useful for the recognition of disorgan- 
ization of thinking. The presence, dis- 
appearance or change of indications of 
paranoid suspicion are reliably recog- 
nizable. 

A case of striking improvement of 
a patient in a schizophrenic episode is 
presented exemplfying how this im- 
provement is reflected in the sentence 
completion, 
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Comparison Or Two Minte- 
Horsorrrr SENTENCE COMPLETIONS 
AT A Turee MONTH INTERVAL 
On А ScrizopnRENIC Patient Who 
Suowrp Conspicuous IMPROVEMENT 


1, Children are usually certain that SE- 
NILE 

. Children are usually certain that THEY 
GET SOME RECREATION 

2. People are praised when EGO TIC 

+ 2. People are praised when THEY ро 
SOMETHING WELL 

. A large crowd AUDITION—Ac-D-C-B-C 

. А large crowd is A AUDITENCE 

A person is most helpless when OR- 


GAN-EX- 
most- helpless 


+ 4. А person is 
CHAINED 
5. When an animal is wild WILLIE 
+ 5. When an animal is wild it NEEDS TO 
BE CAGED 
6. The hardest decisions REQUIRE MED- 
ICATION 
+ 6. The hardest decisions ARE DIFFI- 
CULT TO MAKE 
7. The easiest way to get money AVER- 
» TISE 
The easiest way to get moncy 15 TO 


OMENT 
UTOMA- 


when 


8. Twenty years from now N.C. 
+ 8. Twenty years from now A 
TION *, . 
9. Parents would worry less if RESPONS- 
IBLE 
Parents would worry less if 
HAND ARE TIED 


10. When fire starts POINTER 
+10. When fire starts PUT IT OUT 


11. Compared with dogs, cats are HARM 


LESS 
11. Compared with dogs, cats are MILD 


IN BEHAVIOR 
12. Fathers should learn that. DISPLINE 


.p12. Fathers should learn that EDUCA- 
TION PAYS OFF 
13. One's closest friends. can BROWN 
NOSE 
4-13. One's closest friends can BE SICK AND 
DON’T KNOW IT 
14. It is easy to get into trouble when 
- WHITE SHIRT 
+14. It is easy to get into trouble when YOU 
DISOBEY THE LAWS OF SOCIETY 
15. Few children fear NIGHT-NURSE 
4-15. Few children fear ANIMALS 
16. At the end of the road JIM DURANTE 
4.16. At the end of the road THERE IS AL- 
WAYS A RAINBOW 


a THERE 


+8. 


+30. 


+3. 


4.38, 
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7. He drew back from the touch of VEL- 


VET 


7. He. drew back from the touch of 


VENUS 


. The white girl who married the color- 


ed man MORT 


3. The white girl who married the color- 


ed man IS COMMON 
The most pleasant dreams ID 


. The most pleasant dreams IS OF 


PEACE OF THE SOUL 


. A drunken man SCHOR-PH-IC-PHI 


DELTA-KAPPA 


. A drunken man IS UGLY 
. No one can repair the damage caused 


by CON-SCIENCE 


. No one can repair the damage caused 


by HORSEPLAY 


. The nicest thing about being a child 


IS PRIV- SOC- 


. The nicest thing about being a child 


IS IMAGINATION 


. There is hardly any REST-WEARY 
. There is hardly any GOOD MORAL 


PEOPLE IN THIS WORLD 


- To be without shame SINGULAR 

- To be without shame IS NOT GOOD 
- Worse than being lonely is CROWDES 
- Worse than being lonely is PUBLICITY 


UNKOWN 


. When a person is ill HE PREGRANT 
. When a person is ill NEEDS CARE 
- A man can stop beating his wife only 


if STOPS BEAT-hiM 


. A man can stop beating his wife only 


if UNKNOWN 


. The best thing about old age SENILE- 


GARDEN 


The best thing about old age IS SE- 
CURITY 


- Children are most annoying when 


+9. 


LEFT ALONE 
Children are most annoying when 
THEY DON’T HAVE THERE WAY 


- If people only knew how much GRAV- 


ITY - SPACE 


If people only knew how much ‘TIME 
OR FOOLS THEY ARE 


- The main difference between a wild 


and a tame animal is ZOO-CAGE 


. The main difference between a wild 


and a tame animal is PERIOD 


‚ Few things are less attractive than 


FLOWERS 


Few things are less attractive. than 
HAIR 


- The worst thing about being sick 


HORSE-CRAZY 


The worst thing about being sick IS 
PEOPLE 


34. It is often hard to sleep when SOM- 
NATURES 
+34. It is often hard to sleep when FEAR 
HAS THE MIND 
35. People shouldn't OATH 
--35. People shouldn't LIE 
36. To be a good liar one must PATH- 
LOG-ICAL 
—36. To be a good liar one must BE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
37. A masculine woman should W. MEN- 
DIKE-UNC- 
. A masculine woman should TRY TO 
UNDERSTAND MEN 
38. People refrain from murder only be- 
cause — ID-RESISTING FORCE-REL- 
TRAIN 
38. People refrain from murder only be- 
cause UNKNOWN 
39. Too much distance lies between CIR- 
CURFERENCE 
+39. Too much distance lies between 
GEORGE AND MARY 
40. The best of mothers may forget that 
DID SAME THINGS 
40. The best of mothers may forget that 
THE SON HAS A MIND OF HIS OWN 
4l. There ought to be a law to REVISED 
AMEND 
4-41. There ought to be a law to PREVENT 
INJUSTICE 
42. Spiders are JACK WEBB 
+42. Spiders are UGLY 
48. When a criminal leaves the prison he 
PAROLED 
+43. When a criminal leaves the prison he 
KEEP GOOD COMPANIONS 
44. Compared with sisters, brothers are 
EFF. 
+44. Compared with sisters, brothers are 
OKAY 
45. The finger pointed NOSE 
—45. The finger pointed AT YOU 
46. Children are least annoying when JERK 
+46. Children are least annoying when 
PLAYING 
47. To avoid a fight one must BRAVE 
EAGLE 
+47. To avoid a fight one must WALK 
AWAY 
48. A naked man DEGERATE 
+48. A naked man IS UGLY 
49. Closer and closer there comes HOME 


49. Closer and closer there comes HOME 
50. There would be more divorces if LAWS 


50. There would be more divorces if 
THERE WAS LEST HASTE 


51. A drunken woman LAWS 
451. A drunken woman IS UGLY 


RICHARD L. JENKINS 


+63. 


2. When 


. When a person is wounded PURPLE- 
TEETH 

a person is wounded NEEDS 
TREATMENT BY DOCTOR 

. One's best friend may be irritating 
when DOG 


3. One's best friend may be irritating 


when HE. IS OVERCONFIDENT 
. A woman's body SEPT MORN 


. A woman's body is BEAUTIFUL 
. A weak person does not often CATER- 


TIMID 


5. A weak person does not often DEFEND 


HIMSELD 


. Down underground UNCON- UNDER 


CUR-AC-DC 


56. Down underground LIES DIRT 
57. One can hardly see YOU — FOOL 


APRIL 


57. One can hardly see VENUS 
58. Wouldn't it be really funny if HOWDY 


DODY—PRESIDENT 


. Wouldn't it be really funny if YOU 


WERE SMART 


. The kind of animal I would like most 


to be DEMO - CRAZY 


. The kind of animal I would like most 


to be NONE 


. Nothing is harder to stop than ZING 


SOLAR-COSMIC 

. Nothing is harder to stop than EGO- 
TIST 

. The two most beautiful things I have 
ever seen CAT CAMERY 

- The two most beautiful things I have 
ever seen IS PAINTINGS 

- She couldn't bear to touch HIS TOE 

- She couldn't bear to touch HIM 

- A woman who has lost her virtue must 

WEAR CORSET 

A woman who has lost her virtue must 


SUFFUR MENTALLY SOMETIMES 
+ Failure may be expected when FAULT 
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. Failure may be expected OVERCON- 
FIDENT 

. An effeminate man may PLAY SPORTS 

. An effeminate man may BE NICE 

. It hurst when SEMENITAL - FOOL 

. It hurts when YOU INSULT ME 

. The deeper one goes FALL IN LOVE 

. The deeper one goes NONE OF YOUR 
BUSINESS 

. Behind one's 
RAPID - ACT 

. Behind one's back IS YOU 

. When the car skidded FIRESTONE 

. When the car skidded IT. CRASHED 

. A mother is more likely than a father to 
8 CEMENT 

. A mother is more likely than a father 
to BE PATIENT 

. The worst kind of criminal TOO EMO- 
TIONAL IS BLIND 

. The worst kind of criminal I$ A LYIAR 

. If one cannot own SEW - MACHINE 

. If one cannot own ANYTHING 

. Tests like this ARE NEEDED FRAME 
OF MIND 

. Tests like this ARE HELPFUL 


back DEP- MIND - 
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A Method for Rating Sentence Completion Test Responses 


ROBERT L. KAREN 
San Diego City College 


Among the techniques used to study 
attitude toward sex, love and mar- 
riage, one which appears both fascin- 
ating and promising is the sentence 
completion test. Widely used as a clin- 
ical instrument, it ostensibly reveals 
unconscious elements of attitudes and 
in some cases personality dynamics 
(Bell, 1948; Rotter, 1951; Sacks, 1959) . 
In a clinical setting, the test is most 
often employed for the latter pur- 
poses and the interpretation is often 
subjective. Attempts have been made 
to establish its validity and reliability 
as a clinical instrument. Several tech- 
niques of rating the responses to the 
items have been tried and measures 
of reliability and validity have been 
presented by Rotter (1951) and Sacks 
(1959) . 

Many forms of sentence completion 
tests contain items which relate to the 
attitude and personality dynamics of 
the subject in the areas of sex, love 
and marriage. Subtest reliability and 
validity of the rated responses to such 
items require more investigation, It is 
the purpose of this report to examine 
a method of rating sentence comple- 
tion items in the areas of sex, love and 
marriage and to measure, the reliabili- 
ties of the ratings. Perhaps this will 
stimulate other investigators to in- 
vestigate this type of test in conducting 
research in the marriage field. 


METHOD 


In a previous unpublished study,1 
an attempt was made to measure re- 
sponses of a group of students (N = 
86) to sentence completion questions 
with sex, love and marriage, In this 
study, eight items were taken from 
the original preliminary unpublished 
1Karen, R. L. Attitudes on Religion, Sex and 

Love-Marriage as Related to Group Mem- 


bership. Paper read at the Western Psy- 
chological Conference, May 1950. 


version of the 100 item Forer Sen- 
tence Completion Test.? More recent- 
ly, the same test with little modifica- 
tion, was published by Forer (1950). 
Of the eight items originally chosen 
to study attitude to sex, love and mar- 
riage, only two were changed as will 
be noted below. The questions used to 
study attitudes toward sex were as 
follows: 

When they talked about sex, I. 

After he made love to her, he? 

My sexual desires 

Sexual intercourse - 


'The questions used to study atti- 
tudes toward love and marriage were 
as follows: 

A person who falls in love______+ 
Love to me is* з NS 
When I think of marriage 
After a year of 

marriage, they? = = ы 

Rotter and Willerman (1947) had 
their judges rate the responses to their 
sentence completion test on a seven 
point scale. Conflict responses were 
rated from 3 to 1; neutral responses 0; 
and positive responses from 1 to 
The procedure reported here was 
adapted from the method outlined by 
Rotter and Willerman and is as fol 
lows: 

3 points were given to a response denoting 

а pleasant, positive, approaching or optim- 

istic feeling or idea. Example: When they 

talked about sex, I joined in. (approaching, 

3 points) ч 

2 points were given to a response denoting 


*The author acquired the preliminary s 
sion of this test from Dr. Ё. Н. Giedt W о 
at the time was in contact with Dr. ee 
and was himself using the test for researc 
purposes, 

3 The test contains a male and female form. 
In the case of the latter, the female pro 
noun is substituted for the male pronoun. 

“In the new form of the test, this item Б 
“Love is. 93 

5In the new form of the test, this item 
"After a year of marriage, she/he..." 


is 
» 
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Taste I-Correlations Between Judges’ Ratings on Sex, Love and 
Marriage Sentence Completion Test Items 


Love-Marriage 


Judges Dimension r Te 
A-B 96 31.53 
A-C 95 27.86 
B-C 96 31.53 


ambiguity (one which the judges had dif- 

ficulty in rating), a purely descriptive re- 

sponse; or an ambivalent feeling or idea 

(one having both positive or negative ele- 

ments in it), Example: After he made love 

to her, he went home, (descriptive, 2 

points) After she made love to him, she 

felt good but a little guilty. (ambivalent, 

2 points) 

1 point was given to a response denoting 

an unpleasant, negative, avoiding or pessi- 

mistic feeling or idea, Example: A person 
who falls in love is in trouble, (unpleasant, 

1 point) 

Three independent judges? rated 
each response according to the above 
method. A total raw score was then 
obtained for the four questions deal- 
ing with sex and the four questions 
dealing with love and marriage for 
each judge. Reliability coefficients 
were then computed using the Pearson 
product moment r, between the raw 
scores of the three judges. 


RESULTS 

_ The results are shown in Table I. It 
is clear that the reliability or agree- 
ment between judges in rating by this 
method is very high. All of the r's were 
90 or larger. Т tests also support these 
results at better than the one percent 
level of confidence. 


DISCUSSION 

Hou there are no reliability 
coefficients f ings’ for 
ae 5 tor response rat ngs 

Two of the judges were non-clinical gradu- 
ate students in psychology, and one was 
E undergraduate psychology major. 

The reason for this is presented by Forer 
(1950). In general, the use of this test by 
the clinician stresses the utilization of al 
clues including structure of response, con- 
ш of response and potential ersonality 

yhamics. Dr. Forer presents а check sheet 
system for making clinical inferences from 
the entire test. It will be found in the above 
reference. 


Sexual 
Р. Dimension т. us Р. 
01 90 18.88 01 
01 96 31.53 1 
01 91 20.07 01 


the recent form of the Forer Sentence 
Completion Test (Personal Commun- 
ication, 1960) the data presented here 
may at least tentatively give some 
idea of response rating reliability 
when this method is used. The orig- 
inal dimension on sex is the same as 
the recent version of the test and it 
yields reliability coefficients ranging 
from .90 to .96. It should be evident 
too, that the ratings are not quite as 
reliable for the sex dimension as for 
the love and marriage dimension al- 
though the difference is a small one. 


The reliabilities reported by Rotter 
and Willerman (1947) are somewhat 
lower than those reported here, rang- 
ing from .81 to .93. The difference be- 
tween these two sets of coefficients may 
be attributable to the fact that in this 
study fewer judges were used (3 in- 
stead of 7), fewer items were used (8 
instead of 40) , there was less variation 
in content of the questions, a different 
content was used and the scoring cate- 
gories were more inclusive (a 3-point 
scale instead of a 7-point scale) . 


SUMMARY 


An attempt was made to examine 
the reliability of response ratings to 
Forer’s Sentence Completion Test 
aling with sex, love and mar- 
ms were rated by 3 judges 
modified system previously 
employed by Rotter and Willerman. 
Reliability coefficients obtained by 
this method ranged from .90 to .96 for 
the sex items and .95 to .96 for the 
love and marriage items. Results were 
compared with those obtained by Rot- 
ter and Willerman and the differences 


were explained. 


items de 
riage. Ite 
using à 
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The Use of Handwriting Analysis As A Psychodiagnostic Technique 
THEA Stein LEWINSON 


INTRODUCTION 


During the past decade, few publi- 
cations (Wolfson, 1949, 1951) have 
appeared in America on the psycho- 
diagnostic technique of handwriting 
analysis and its potentialities for use- 
ful application. During the same pe- 
riod, this technique has gained an in- 
creasingly prominent place in the field 
of psychological testing in Europe. 
The subject is taught at a number 
of universities, especially in West 
Germany (Munich, Freiburg, Bonn, 
Frankfurt, Berlin, etc.) ; several pro- 
fessional associations (some of hen 
within the framework of the national 
psychological associations) are most 
active in Germany, Switzerland, 
France, Austria and Holland, ublish- 
ing their own journals. At the same 
time, these associations have develop- 
ed a stringent official licensing sys- 
tem which they enforce in order to 
protect professional practice in this 
field. Among the very considerable 
literature (Wintermantel, 1957) 
which has appeared on the subject of 
handwriting analysis, research studies 
in various areas of sychodiagnostic 
application have also notably in- 
creased, in which American standards 
of statistical validation have been 
adopted. (Gruenewald, 1959a, 1959b; 
Mueller, 1957; Wallner, 1959; Zuber- 
bier, 1960) . 


, It now seems appropriate to present 
in concise, summary fashion the fund- 
amental principles, techniques and 
potentialities of handwriting analysis 
so that American psychologists who 
are interested may have a currently 
available, up-to-date, source in Eng- 
lish to which they can refer. Hand- 
Writing is in more than one respect an 
indirect psychodiagnostic tool. Not 
only does the subject frequently not 
know that he is being tested, but he 
also does not know which aspects of 


the test material are to be evaluated. 
Furthermore, the examiner does not 
require the presence of the subject at 
a particular time in a prepared test 
situation. Not only groups but also in- 
dividuals who live far away from a test 
center can be tested without expendi- 
ture of time and money on their part. 
Such factors give handwriting analysis 
a strategic advantage in some aspects 
of personnel selection, and sometimes 
in preliminary testing for psycho-ther- 
apeutic consultations, Another poten- 
tial advantage is that handwriting ma- 
terial from earlier periods of a per- 
son’s life is often available, and its 
evaluation can be of great importance 
in cases involving developmental, 
criminal and psychopathological 
problems when psychological back- 

und information is needed and not 
available in any other way. eue 
Бард analysis is virtually 
unique in that it is the only available 
diagnostic method which can be used 
in a retroactive sense. 

Regarding the method of handwrit- 
ing analysis, it should be pointed out 
that the techniques of measurement 
and evaluation are оде and re- 
peatable, while the techniques of in- 
terpretation are based on a fairly well 
outlined theory of personality, the 
techniques themselves being quite 
teachable by traditional methods of 
clinical instruction. 

Handuriting Analysis, Its Background 
and Theory 

Handwriting analysis, as it is used 
in its present form as а psycho-diag- 
nostic technique, is an outgrowth of 
the science of expression by Ludwig 
Klages in Germany. Klages (1936, 
1940) claimed that cvery human 
movement had to be considered as 
an expressive movement from which 
the distinctive personality makeup of 
its author could be deduced. He de- 
veloped a reference system of prin- 
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ciples for interpreting the expressive 
aspects of human dynamics, and he 
demonstrated this system in its р. 
cation to handwriting, after explain- 
ing and proving that the latter is the 
only permanently recorded expressive 
movement. As handwriting material 
lends itself to certain measurements 
and evaluations, yardsticks and com- 

arative rating scales could be estab- 
lished for psycho-diagnostic purposes. 

In the development and interpreta- 
tion of this technique, Klages and his 
followers (Pulver, 1931; Saudek, 1926; 
and others) fused three approaches, 
the dynamic, the symbolic, and the 
phenomenological, in close alignment 
to psychoanalytic concepts. Dynamic- 
ally, handwriting is considered to be 
a series of movements which involve 
an interplay between “contracting and 
releasing tendencies.” These are re- 
vealed by the manner in which the 
writer modifies the penmanship he 
has learned in grade school. A writer 
may predominantly contract writing 
movements to the point of cramp and 
rigidity; he may predominantly re- 
lease them to the point of complete 
expansiveness and disintegration; or 
he may evenly balance and blend con- 
tracting and releasing tendencies in a 
harmonious rhythmic manner. 

In addition to the dynamics which 
permeate writing in all its aspects of 
letter formation, the “space symbolic” 
interpretation of the writing field (the 
paper) plays a considerable part. As 
prescribed by prevailing western 
school copies, we execute up-going 
and down-going movements (between 
the top and the bottom of the writin 
field) , i.e., between “above” and “be- 
low” which correspond symbolically to 
the “intellectual-theoretical” and the 
“physical-materialistic components of 
personality in their various ramifica- 
tions. In addition, we write from left 
to right. The hand moves away from 
our body toward the outside. Symbol- 
ically speaking, the writing moves 
* This theory was tested in this country by 


Allport and Vernon in their Studies in Ex- 
pressive Movements (1938). 


from the Ego to the You, from the 
private-personal sphere to the envir 
onmentalsocial sphere. A third di- 
mension is not so obvious: the depth- 
front dimension, In executing writing 
movements, we exert pressure in vary- 
ing degrees which penetrates more or 
less into the area behind the writing” 
plane. The impressions can easily be 
felt on the back of a sheet of paper on 
which writing under strong pressure 
has taken place, and one can ping 
the writer as having pressed throi | 
and into the dimension behind 
paper. The “counterpoint” to this 
depth sphere is the front of the paper. 
In interrupting writing movements 
within letters or between letters, the 
writer has to lift his pen from the 
paper and move in front of the paper 
until he puts the pen down again for 
the next stroke. These interruptions 
of the writing lines represent the 
“counterpoint front tendency” to the 
depth-tending movement, with their 
symbolic parallels of instinctual sub- 
conscious drives and super-ego incli- 
nations. E: 
In addition to the dynamic and di- 
mensional aspects of handwriting, 
there is also the formal aspect, The 
letters written are formed lines М 
every person modifies according to 
own personal style in greater or Jes 
ser degree, and these modificati SE 
lend themselves to various kinds of 
phenomenological interpretation. 


Explanation of Some of the Technical 
Terms: i F 

In handwriting analysis, we distin- 
guish three letter zones: the upper - 
zone, the middle zone and the lower 
zone. Such letters as i, e, m, m, €t» 
consist of a middle zone only. The B. 
tensions of the letters above the mic - 
dle zone, as in 1, b, h, etc., are called 
the upper lengths, and the zone Im 
which they occur is called the upper 
zone, The extensions below the muc: 
dle zone, as in g, y, etc., are called the 
under lengths and the zone in which | 
they occur is called the lower Zone. 
(Figure 1, A). 
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Characteristics for Height of the Middle Zone, and 


Strokes which are drawn from the 
bottom toward the top of the writing 
field are called the upstrokes, The 
strokes which are drawn from the top 
of the writing field towards its bottom 
ше called the downstrokes, (Figure 1, 


The connection between two letters 
or between two strokes within the 
same letter is called the connectin 
form. It consists of an upstroke lead- 
ing from the preceding writing ele- 
ment followed by an upstroke lead- 
ing to the next writing element. These 
connecting forms are in the middle 
zone of the letters. There are three 
fundamental types of form used in 
connecting letters in cursive script: 
The Garland has the shape of an open 
bowl as in the small и of the Ameri- 
can school copy. The Arcade is a re 
versed garland which has the shape 
of an architectural arcade. This form 
is found in the small m and n of the 
American schoolcopy. The Double 
Angle, N, consists of a connection 
Whose upper and lower turning points 
are made in the shape of an angle 
producing a zigzag effect. These three 
fundamental forms of connection can 
be found in many different modifica- 
tions and combinations, even to the 
point of complete dissolution in the 
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shape of the Thread which lacks any 

clear-cut form. (Figure 1, D). 

Figure 1, C illustrates the balanced, 
intermediate, and extreme aspects of 
contraction-release with to the 
Height of the Middle Zone. (Figure 
1, C). 

The System* 

We can now formulate the basic 
definition of handwriting with respect 
to expressive movement: handwriting 
is a formed line which extends 
through three dimensions (vertical, 
horizontal and depth) which are con- 
nected by a dynamic relationship 
(contraction, balance, release). There 
are 21 primary elements of writing 
movement, and these are arranged un- 
der four major components (Form, 
Vertical, Horizontal, Depth) in the 
following manner: 

І, Form Component (formed line) 
a) Ornamentation—simplification of 
form. 

з The system described here is a modification 
and simplification of the scales used in 
Handwriting Analysis by Lewinson and Zu- 
bin (1942). Its main advantage is that only 
one-fourth of the time is needed for plot- 
ting and drawing the graphs. In this form, 
the system is pene for the first time in 
dn anguage. Also see Lewinson 

(1956). 
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b) Contraction-amplification of the 
contour of form. 
€) Contraction—amplification of the 
connecting form. 
d) Thinnew--broadness of the stroke. 
€) Sharpnew—pastines of the stroke 
borders. ` 
f) Tension—flabbines of the stroke. 
П. Pertical Com ponent 
&) Height of the middle zone. 
h) Proportion of upper, middle and 
lower zone. 
0 Direction of the line. 
*  k)Fluctuation of the line. 
1) Space between lines. 
NI. Horizontal Component 
m) Space between the letters. 
n) Breadth of the letters. 
о) Direction of the slant. 
p) Fluctuation of the slant. 
9) Left—right tendency, 
r) Distance between words. 
5) Breadth of the margins. 
IV. Depth Component . 
t) Increase—decrease of pressure. 
u) Control of pressure. 
у) Degree of connection, 

As the dynamics, i.e, the contract- 
ing and meer. base eae permeate 
every of the writing movement, 
each the 21 graphic elements is 
graded on a 7-point scale (Contrac- 
tion: +3, +2, +1; Balance: 0; Re. 
lease —1, —2, —3) which leads to the 
basic plan shown in Figure 2, Figure 
2 summarizes the criteria used in 
evaluating each of the 7 points for 
each of 21 elements. 

To facilitate scoring, to take into 
account the extent to which any ele- 
ment is present, and to assist in com- 
piling over-all scores for the major 
components and elements, a lotting 
form has been devised whic expe- 
dites evaluation of a specimen consid- 
erably. The plotting form is shown in 
Figure 3. The individual boxes of the 
plotting form correspond to the cri- 
teria shown in Figure 2. They are di- 
vided into four portions which indi- 
cate the degree or intensity of the 
lotted handwriting element, Each 
fourth of a box represents one unit 
in the gradation: little, moderate, in- 
tensified, predominant. In other 
words, 14 of a box (little) equals 1 
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(unit); % of a box (moderate) equals 
2 (units); % of a box (intensified) 
equals 3 (units); and 4/4 of a box 
(predominant) equals 4 (units), 

For making a graphological analy- 
sis, spontaneously written material of 
one or several pages, in ink, is re- 
quired. A representative. number? of 
letters in the handwriting sample is 
subjected to all the measurements and 
evaluations indicated in Figure 2 and 
plotted according to their various in- 
tensities on the plotting sheet. For 
each component (form, vertical, hori- 
zontal, depth) the 7 vertical columns 
are added, the sums entered on line 
“Total” and converted into percent- 
age scales (lines XI, XII, жп, XIV.) 
In addition, the 7 vertical columns of 
all four components are added to- 
gether (line "Composite Total") and 
converted into a percentage scale 
(ХУ). The figures of Xl, ХП, ХШ, 
XIV, XV are graphed separately. The 
coordinates of the graph for a com- 
posite plot are shown in Figure 4. The 
same coordinates are used for each of 
the major components. The resulting 
curves involve different degrees of 
modification of the normal (Gaus- 
Sian) distribution curve. 


The Interpretation (Lewinson and 
Zubin, 1942) 


The basic theory underlying hand- 
writing interpretation is that the type 
of movement which produced the 
handwriting is a projection of the per- 
sonality of the writer, Consequently, 
the specific aspects of handwriting 
such as form, height, breadth, pres- 


Sure, €tc., are presumed to reflect var- 
ad 
* It is advisable to use as a basis for measure- 
ment one or two words (depending on their 
length) of the following areas of the sub- 
mitted handwriting specimen: beginning of 
the first line, the middle o£ the middle line 
and the end of the last full line. In case a 
Specimen is large, a word of another line 
may be added. Also, in case the selected 
Words should not have any upper or under 
lengths or any form of connection, or should 
not include any emphasis or peculiarities 
occurring in the body of the writing, an 
additional word or two must be included 
Which contains the missing elements. 
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ious personality attributes within each 
individual's overall personality, the 
latter viewed dynamically as a constel- 
lation of interacting characteristics. 
The basic interpretation of the four 
major components corresponds to four 
basic personality spheres: each of the 
primary elements has its respective 
meaning within the general concep- 
tual framework, 


I. Form Component: The integrative factor 
of the personality, the form in which the 
other component correlates are integrated 
in the individual's functioning. 

a) The modification of the essential form 
—mode of performance, 


b) Contour of form—degree of creativeness, 


BALANCE 
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‘COMPOSITE 


RELEASE 


€) The form of connection—mode of con- 
tact. 

d) The width of stroke—hardiness. 

e) Borders of stroke—instinctual control. 

f) Curvature of stroke—coordination. 


П. Vertical Component: The rational organ- 
ization within the individual (i.e. the re- 
lationship between the intellectual, the 
emotional and instinctual tendencies) . Р 
g) The height of the middle zone—self im- 
portance, : 

h) The relative height of upper, middle 
and lower zones—level of aspiration. 

i) The direction of lines—mood level. . 

k) The fluctuation of the line—fluctuation 
in mood level. -— 

l) The distance between lines—sense of 
proportion. 


| 
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Ш. Horizontal Component: The emotional- 
social sphere (Le., the relationship between 
the individual and his environment). 

m) The space between letters—reciprocity 
between individual апа his énviron- 
ment. 

n) The 
dence 

0) The direction of the slant—attitude to- 
wards environment. 

p) The fluctuation of slant—variability in 
attitude towards environment, 

q) The left-right tendency — introversion- 


breadth of the letters—self-confi- 


extraversion. 
r) Distance between words, and 
ѕ) Treatment of margins—degree of con- 
tact with environment, 
IV. Depth Component: The instinctual 
sphere (i.c, the utilization of the indi- 
vidual's instinctual drives), 


t) The degree of pressure—available en- , 


ergy. 


u) The control of pressure—utilization of 
energy. 
v) The degree of connection — analysis— 


synthesis ability. 


V. The Composite: The integrated picture 
of the over-all personality structure. 


The second fundamental aspect 
(the dynamic aspect) of the graphic 
picture is the contraction-release scale 
which permeates the four basic com- 
ponents and consequently the com- 
posite. When the contracting and re- 
leasing tendencies in a person's move- 
ments are evenly or rhythmically bal- 
anced, it is presumed that they are 


the expression of a balanced and ad- 


Justed personality. Consequently, the 
Contraction-balance-release scale of 
the handwriting should reflect the de- 
gree of balance of the writer. This 
point was tested and demonstrated in 
an earlier study of well-adjusted and 
mentally disturbed persons (Lewinson 
and Zubin, 1942) , If a person exhibits 
а considerable tendency toward con- 
Uaction in his handwriting, his per- 
ау too is said to be contracted. 

hat is to say, he is hemmed in by 
i rational control and does not at- 
B à desirable rhythmic balance. On 
on other hand, if his writing is very 
in eased, he is thought to be lacking 
ü mental control to such an extent 

lat his emotions carry him away. We 
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thus see that predominant contraction 
corresponds to detrimental inhibitory 
control while predominant release 
corresponds to detrimental loosening 
of control. Only a rhythmically bal- 
anced control will permit an individ- 
ual to make the best possible adjust- 
ment. 

Corresponding to step +3, extreme 
contraction, we have complete disor- 
ganization of the personality (or of a 
particular personality aspect) due to 
inhibitory trends. Corresponding to 
step +2, we have distortion, but not 
complete disorganization, while +1 
corresponds to mechanization and 
stereotypy in the personality. On the 
other end of the scale, —3 represents 
complete dissolution of the cem 
(or of a particular personality aspect) 
through complete loss of control. The 
second stage, —2, represents distor- 
tion due to lack of control and a con- 
siderable degree of impulsiveness, and 
step —1 indicates a loosely-structured 
personality lacking in contro] and 
therefore having some accentuation of 
impulsiveness. It will be noted that 
the central point in the contraction- 
release scale corresponds to an "ideal" 
personality. Each individual is char- 
acterized in part by the degree to 
which he attains the characteristics of 
the ideal personality. 

The seven steps of the contraction- 


= 
- 


„release scale permeate all 21 graphic 


factors of the four basic components, 
and their specific interpretation will 
vary with the factor and component 
in question. 

The final graphs, based on the plot- 
ting form, illustrate the dynamic con- 
stellation in the various aspects of the 
personality (I Form - formative inte- 
gration, II Vertical - Rational organ- 
ization, ШІ Horizontal - emotional- 
social sphere, IV Depth - instinctual 
sphere) and in the personality com- 
posite (V). The more the graphs ap- 

roach the normal distribution curve, 
the better balanced and adjusted is 
the writer. The more divergent the 

aph, the more disturbed is he. It 
was found by Lewinson and Zubin, 
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1942) , that the graphs of extremely 
isturbed psychotic patients showed 
almost a reversal of the normal distri- 
bution curve with a dip in the middle 
(at the i aed and an emphasis of 
one or both extreme ends (+3 and/or 
=$). 

In addition a productivity or effec- 
tiveness quotient has been developed 
which has proved most useful in some 
studies as yet unpublished. The num- 
ber of points (or units) under the 0 
column (the point of integrated dy- 
namic strength) was divided by the 
number of points under the 6 columns 
(+3, +2, +1, —1, —2, —3) which 
represent the dynamic strength util- 
ized in varying d as contraction 
or release, This division was made 
for each of the four components 
(Form, Vertical, Horizontal, Depth) 
and also for the Composite Graph. 
The resulting quotients appear as de - 
imal figures, as the numerator (the 
sum of units related to the integrated 
strength) is always smaller than the 
divisor (the sum of units related to 
the utilized strength). The decimal 

tes indicating the productivity or 
effectiveness quotient denote the per- 
son's degree of effectiveness in the se 
arate component and composite areas 
respectively. The following scale has 

tentatively established, based on 

the analysis of nearly 600 cases: 
Below - 0.10 Pathological-Inferior 


0.11 - 0.20 Low Average to Aver: 

0.21 - 0.30 High усы to "ul 
Outstanding 

0.351 - 0.40 Outstanding to 

on Superior 


> 0.50 Superior (Genius) 


CASE ILLUSTRATION 

It is generally worthwhile to illus- 
trate an unfamiliar method by pre- 
senting an actua] case and showing 
what kind of evaluation is possible, 
using the method. In the case selected 
for presentation here, the subject later 
became schizophrenic, requiring hos- 
pitalization. At the time she wrote the 
sample shown in Figure 5, she was at- 
tending high school. For purposes of 
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research, the investigators concerned 
were interested in knowing what she 
was like during her premorbid period. 
From the subjects family, they ob- 
tained the handwriting sample shown 
in Figure 5 (which had been written 
ten years before) and submitted it to 
me for evaluation, As it turned out, 
the subject was already showing signs 
of disturbance (although I knew noth- 
ing of her earlier history) and in fact, 
as I learned later, was withdrawn 
from school the following year be- 
cause of behavioral problems and de- 
teriorating academic performance, 
Figure 6 shows the five basic graphs 
whose rationale was described earlier 
and the integrated evaluation of the 
writer’s personality and psychological 
status at that time (Figures 5 and 6). 


GRAPHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS: 
Ruth, Age 16 


Intellectual-Practical Capacities: 


The writer possesses a higher than 
average intelligence, but she may at 
times convey the impression that she 
is not particularly bright. She has 
tried to absorb the material she has 
read and studied fairly well, but has 
not assimilated it. She has difficulty 
in coping with intellectual and prac- 
tical demands placed upon her. She 
seems to compete desperately, but can- 
not make the grade. In handling con- 
crete facts, she may be inaccurate and 
make mistakes, while in dealing with 
more abstract concepts, she tends to 
become vague and confused. Either 
she becomes too absorbed in material 
she is handling and is too subjective 
about it, or she is completely de- 
tached and rather unrealistic in her 
approach to it. She can hardly express 
her fantasies and imagination in un- 
derstandable and acceptable form. 
Some of the images in her mind are 
distorted and strange, and she may 
not care to bring them out in the 
open. She is a fairly good observer; 
attends to details which interest her 
and tries to relate them to broader 
perspectives to which they belong. Her 
analytical faculties are not very strong. 
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Female Subject, Aged 16, Who Subsequently 


was Hospitalized as Schizophrenic. 


nc she accepts things the way they 
presented to her, or she shapes 
в in a subjective way. Scientific 
ork should be very difficult for her. 
ad has some synthesizing abilities, 

can combine two different facts 


and ideas quite skillfully. However, 
at times, she may carry this tendency 
too far and combine unrelated items 
in a manner that distorts their mean- 
ing. She forces herself to think clearly 
and logically, along prescribed lines, 
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but she cannot help it when her 
thoughts begin to wander and get en- 
tangled and confused. She possesses 
little originality and has thoroughly 
identified herself with her environ- 
ment. There is some mental indepen- 
dence, which may take on rather dis- 
torted and even absurd shapes in her 
mind, and she tries to keep these to 
herself. She is quite critical, but not 
in an objective, individualized man- 
ner. She evaluates by set conventional 
standards, to which she may add her 
subjective emotional connotation. She 
possesses a certain ease and fluency in 
expressing herself, which is somewhat 
hampered by her general underlying 
disturbance, She can be quite elo- 
quent at times. Her presentations 
may have a nice flair and touch, and 
at the same time, she cannot keep up 
a consistent level of adequate per- 
formance. She has some esthetic in- 
clinations, and should have feeling 
for color, form and sound, She may 
try her hand at some creative work of 
rather private character, but most of 
her activities in the artistic field 
should be predominantly of a repro- 
ductive and imitative nature. — Her 
sense of proportion is not strongly de- 
veloped. She can do calculations on 
a low, uncomplicated level. She would 
like to spend money freely, but ap- 
arently has been taught to restrain 
erself. Thus, she can manage and 
get along with the means at her dis- 
posal, She has no particular organiz- 
ing abilities and would have difficulty 
in dealing with the overall picture 
of à situation or a project. In the ex- 
ecution of tasks, she tries to be ac- 
curate, conscientious and reliable, Ac- 
tually, she seems to struggle desperate- 
ly to perform satisfactorily, but the re- 
sults fall short of the mark. There are 
inaccuracies, mistakes and unclear 
а" When she tries to cor- 
г ct herself, she sometimes increases 

ле faultiness of her performance. She 
seems to be more disturbed by intern- 
al than by external interferences. She 
as great difficulties in concentrating 
on her work and seems constantly to 
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lose the thread of what she is doing. 
However, she forces herself to. keep 
going, in spite of her handicaps, She 
is neat and orderly and tries to give 
her work a pleasant external appear- 
ance, By nature, she has a. precisely- 
functioning memory, but at the time 
of the writing, it is subject to the 
same disturbances as her ability for 
concentration. 


Emotional-Social Sphere: 


Emotionally, the writer is torn in 
opposite directions, resulting in strong 
tensions, which she does not have 
enough strength to cope with. As a re- 
sult, there are strong contrasting and 
contradictory tendencies, which find 
their manifestations in her mental as 
well as in her social functioning. She 
is highly ego-centered and introverted 
to the point of personal detachment. 
At the same time, she makes a strong 
effort to fit into her environmental set- 
ting, to the point of complete identifi- 
cation and absorption. She has strong 
tendencies toward personal isolation, 
while on the other hand, she cannot 
stand being alone and is de ndent on 
the support and protection which 
those in her environment can provide 
for her. She has created a private real- 
ity of her own which is not in tune 
with surrounding reality. The dis- 
crepancy does not reach the level of 
full awareness, as she tries to cover oF 
and hide it. She is suffering from fee 
ings of inferiority and insufficiency, is 
dissatisfied with herself and at times 

rojects this dissatisfaction onto ob- 
jects and people around her. She can 
be irritable, argumentative and 
quarrelsome, trends which unexpect- 
edly may alternate with strong at- 
tempts at compliance, sweetness and 
conformity. She can be reticent and re- 
served, and then become affectionate 
and sentimental. While she tries to 
control her feelings and impulses as 
much as possible, she occasionally may 
be completely carried away by them. 
She is suffering from a nervous restless- 
ness, feeling not quite comfortable in 
her own skin, At times, she has a feel- 
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ing as if she is slipping or is losing the 
round under her feet. She is very 
igh-strung, and has great difficulty in 
Min. She is suffering from consid- 
erable anxieties, which she tries to re- 
press, but which seem to haunt her 
with vague and obscure images. Con- 
stitutionally, she is hypersensitive and 
is not able to assimilate properly ex- 
iences of strong emotional impact. 
She has strong idiosyncracies, She is 
quite excitable and a small incident 
may work her up to a pitch of over- 
stimulation. While, in general, she 
tries to cover up her emotional im- 
maturity with a sophisticated external 
але more in line with her age, 
she can at times act and react like a 
baby. She is strongly tied to her tradi- 
tional Берри in spite of some ra- 
tional attempts at emancipation. She is 
spiritually ee by an ideological 
system (most likely of religious char- 
acter) with its inherent fundamental 
ethical principles, which she tries to 
follow quite meticulously, However, 
she has to cover up her inner difficult- 
ies and support her pretense of full- 
participation in the activities 

of her environmental setting. As а self- 
protective mechanism, she makes her- 
self believe that things are different 
from what they actua ly are, and she 
tries to make others believe the same. 
She is most subjective, particularly 
when emotional issues are concerned, 
and has little insight either into her 


own or into other le’ i 
problems. Et Руа 


Instinctual-Physical Sphere: 

Her instinctual-physical sphere is 
the best balanced HS but i is not 
strong nor is it fully integrated into 
her personality. Her originally ade- 
quate psycho-physical resources are 
considerably drained by her emotional 
tensions and strains, and she has not 
sufficient energy left to support her 
general functioning properly. There is 
even the possibility of an underlying 
organic disorder, which may manifest 
itself intermittently, aggravating her 
emotional distress. She functions and 
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navigates on the surface barely ade 
quately and seems still to cover up her 
underlying disturbance, which may 
break through at any time and destroy 
her makeshift adjustment. 


SUMMARY 


In this paper, an attempt is made to 
present the background and theory of 
scientific handwriting analysis. The 
grouping of 21 basic алац fac- 
tors under four major components 
(Form, Vertical, Horizontal, Depth) is 
explained, together with the applica- 
tion of a 7-point scale, based on the 
dynamic concepts "Contraction-Bal- 
ance.” The plotting of the graphs, 
their interpretation and the calcula- 
tion of the “productivity” or “effective- 
ness" quotient are demonstrated and 
illustrated by a sample case of a psy- 
cho-pathological development. 
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The Validity of the PAT in the Selection of Tabulating 
Machine Operators: An Analysis of Predictive Power 


Јонм B. Miner 
School of Business Administration, University of Oregon 


In connection with a prior study 
(Miner, 1960), a variety of tests were 
administered to a sample of 41 tabulat- 
ing machine operators and the results 
correlated with performance ratings 
obtained at the time of testing. Among 
the tests utilized, only a projective per- 
sonality measure, the Tomkins-Horn 
Picture Arrangement Test (Tomkins 
and Miner, 1957; 1959), consistently 
yielded reliable results, the significant 
coefficients falling in the range .58 
to 82. Measures of high work motiva- 
tion, strong super-ego, and overcon- 
formity were found in conjunction 
with successful performance, while low 
work motivation, a tendency to reject 
the demands of authority, and marked 
psychopathology were concomitants of 
ineffective performance. A non-test 
variable, years of experience operating 
tabulating machines, also proved to 
have a significant relationship with 
speed of performance. 


Although this study did yield unus- 
ually isa validity coefficients, the 
findings had to be treated with some 
caution — in part because the PAT 
cross-validation was carried out on a 
sample of only 31 machine operators; 
in part because no evaluation of pre- 
dictive power over time was attempt- 
ed. The present study was initiated 

rimarily to remedy these deficiencies. 

owever, an additional factor was in- 
volved. This was the question of per- 
formance stability. Just how consistent 
are operators of machines such as sort- 
ers, printers, reproducers, calculators, 
and collators in maintaining a level of 
performance over time? 


PROCEDURE 


The essential feature of the present 
study was the re-evaluation of perform- 
ance some time after testing. With this 


type of information the PAT's effec- 
tiveness as a selection instrument 
could more adequately be assessed. 
The 35 machine operators remaining 
in tabulating work with the company 
were rated a second time exactly one 
year after the initial testing and rat- 
ing had been carried out. The other 
six men from the original sample had 
all separated in the interim. In addi- 
tion 23 new men were tested shortly 
after they took over positions as ma- 
chine operators. This latter group was 
rated at the same time as the re-rating 
of the 35. The interval between test- 
ing and performance evaluation was 
in the nine to twelve month range for 
seven of these men, in the six to nine 
month range for another, in the three 
to six month range for ten, and in the 
one to three month range for five. For 
all 58 subjects the average time over 
which prediction was attempted was 
approximately nine and а һай 
months. 

The subjects were predominantly 
male, a total of 93 per cent. The aver- 
age age was 24.4 years. Sixty-two per 
cent were high school graduates and 
another 36 per cent had completed 
One year of college, but had not grad- 
uated. One person had not finished 
high school. On a vocabulary test, the 
average score for the group fell at the 
61st percentile for the general popula- 
ton aged ten and above. 

The paired comparison ratings were 
made in exactly the same way as in the 
prior study. The instructions to raters 
were identical, Again the variables of 
cooperation, application, accuracy, 
speed, and overall effectiveness were 
measured. The subjects in four work 
groups were evaluated by the same su- 
pervisors as previously. The results of 
any initial ratings were not available 
to the supervisors at the time the new 
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performance measures were obtained. 
The evidence presented in the original 
article (Miner, 1960) as to the general 
similarity of performance levels in the 
four work groups was accepted and no 
attempt was made to re-evaluate this 
factor. Paired comparison ranks in 
each work group were converted to C- 
scale values (Guilford, 1954) and the 
scores combined into a single distribu- 
tion assuming similar means and vari- 
ances within each group. 

Previously, estimates of the reliabil- 
ity of the ratings had been available 
only from a single group of eleven, In 
this one group there were two super- 
visors who were sufficiently well ac- 

uainted with the operators to permit 
dual rating. By the time the second 
ratings were made, this group had 
grown to 18, and it was possible to 
obtain a somewhat more adequate in- 
dication of reliability. The evidence 
from these two analyses indicated that 
the application, accuracy, and speed 
ratings had a reliability of about .85. 
The figure for cooperation was about 
70 and because this latter variable 
contributed to the composite rating, 
overall effectiveness had a reliability 
of about .80, Although the deficiency 
in the cooperation criterion was clear- 
ly evident at the time the earlier work 
was completed and steps could have 
been taken to remedy the situation 
when the second ratings were made, 
this would have made direct compari- 
son between the ratings at a one-year 
interval impossible, Consequently, the 
original instructions to raters were re- 
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described in considerable detail in the 
previous article. The technique for 
utilizing the PAT involved the estab- 
lishment of positive and negative indi- 
cators consisting of key rares and ver- 
bal tapon, for each of the criterion 
variables. Each subject was given a 
plus or minus, or in some instances 
no score if the PAT did not yield suf- 
ficient information to permit scoring, 
on each aspect of performance. In the 
cases of cooperation, application, and 
accuracy, PAT variables only were 
used in making these predictions. 
Speed was predicted using PAT in- 
dexes of overconformity as well as the 
possession of three or more years of 
experience in operating tabulating 
equipment, as positive indicators. Less 
than three years experience at the time 
of testing was a negative indicator for 
speed. The scoring for overall effec- 
tiveness was based entirely on the four 
specific predictors. If the number of 
positive categorizations on the four 
variables exceeded the number of neg- 
ative categorizations, the man was giv- 
en a positive score overall. If the num- 
ber of negative scores equalled or ex- 
ceeded the positive total, the predic- 
tion was negative. 


RESULTS 


The correlations between the two 
sets of C-scale values obtained at a one- 
year interval are presented in Table I. 


Taste I Relationships between Paired 
Comparison Ratings Made at a One- 
Year Interval (N=35) 


Performance Variables 


tained, in spite of some known ambi- Cooperation 64 
guities. Application 5 
: Accura 4 
The procedures used to predict the 5 T 78 
five aspects of performance have been Overall Effectiveness 15 
TABLE II—Relationships between Predictors (PAT and Experience) 
and Performance Ratings (N=58) 
Perfo: i Categorizations 
Exe No Score Positive Negative "bis P 
Cooperation 12 30 16 AS «01 
Application 7 19 32 50 <01 
ccurai 2 19 24 15 69 <01 
Speed 0 23 35 40 «01 
Overall Effectiveness 0 21 37 61 «0 
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In view of the reliability of the ratings 
on which these measures are based, the 
evidence for stability of performance 
over time is rather striking. Although 
some change in level apparently does 
occur, it is not pronounced, 
Accordingly one would expect that 
the PAT would yield relatively strong 
relationships when correlated with cri- 
terion information obtained a consid- 
erable period of time after testing. 
This would be so unless increasing the 
sample size by approximately 65 per 
cent should act to drastically reduce 
the relationships previously found. It 
is clear from Table II that this did not 
occur, The validity coefficients pre- 
sented, although somewhat lower than 
those reported previously for a smaller 
sample, and concurrent rating and 
testing, are still quite respectable. 


Discussion 


Although these findings do confirm 
those previously reported and thus 
provide additional evidence for the 
validity of the particular test used, 
their major significance is in demon- 
strating the value of the technique in 
predicting success over time. The us- 
ual experimental approach in conduct- 
= Me nodis has involved the in- 
itial testing of a group of job appli- 
cants, the admission af the total = 


u 
to employment irrespective о A 
score, and finally a PE evalu- 


ation sometime later. The difficulty 
with this design in most industrial sit- 
uations is that the number of people 
hired for any one type of position 
within the period over which the study 
can be conducted is characteristically 
rather small. Sample sizes are insuffici- 
ent to permit adequate conclusions, In 
the present instance, this difficul ty was 
overcome by treating all tabulating 
machine operators employed by the 
company as if they were new hires at 
the time of testing, irrespective of ac- 
tual length of employment on the job, 
and then evaluating the performance 
of all at a later date, This approach, 
although perhaps not as elegant as 
the more typical design, does permit 
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the evaluation of a test's predictive 
power on an occupational sample of 
sufficient size to provide stable results. 
A more extensive use of this procedure 
in industry might well yield selection 
techniques for a variety of positions 
that are currently only rarely, if ever, 
studied for this purpose. 


A word should, also, be said about 
the drop in validity coefficients be- 
tween the prior study and the present 
one. On the average this amounts to 
about .15. In part, of course, the drop 
is attributable to actual changes in 
performance level between the time 
of testing and the time of evaluation. 
The findings presented in Table | in- 
dicate, however, that this is not the 
only factor. The performance stability 
coefficients are not far below the re- 
liabilities of the performance meas- 
ures. Inspection of the actual ratings 
supports this conclusion. With the ex- 
ception of a very few individuals, the 
consistency of performance level is 
very striking. It appears, then, that 
some decreases in predictor-criterion 
relationships have occurred with the 
addition of new cases to the sample. 
The previous sample was limited in 
size and the validity coefficients in sev- 
eral instances approached what now 
appear to be the true reliabilities of 
the отаке ratings. Apparently 
the findings previously reported were 
somewhat elevated as a result of 
chance factors. 


The question of the extent to which 
the results of these studies can be gen- 
eralized becomes of much greater sig- 
nificance with the finding that predic- 
tion over time is not only possible, but 
within rather broad categories quite 
accurate, That they can be generalized 
to tabulating machine operators in 
other organizations seems highly prob- 
able, although clear-cut proof is lack- 
ing. Much more intriguing, however, 
is the thought that they might have 
some application in selecting people 
for other routine jobs requiring a con- 
siderable amount of application and 
an actual, if not spatial, isolation from 
other human beings. A variety of cler- 
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ical positions, of course, come to mind 
immediately, but it may well be that 
the man on the assembly line and the 
dial watcher in the automated factory 
need similar characteristics. The pos- 
sibilities for further research are num- 
erous and potentially rewarding. In 
fact, the day when various projective 
techniques become an accepted part 
of industrial selection test batteries 
may not be as far removed as many 
have supposed. The findings of this 
series of studies and of an additional 
study which utilized the PAT in the 
selection of salesmen (Miner, in 
press), suggest that projective meas- 
ures are much more likely to yield 
fruitful results than the various self- 
report measures currently in vogue in 
many personnel departments. 


SUMMARY 


Prior findings have indicated that a 
Eum personality measure, the 

omkins-Horn Picture Arrangement 
Test (PAT), yields a very high rela- 
tionship with performance as a tabu- 
lating machine operator when test and 
criterion data are gathered concur- 
rently. The present study confirms 


these conclusions on a much larger 
sample and extends them to the pre- 
diction situation. Considerable pre- 
dictive power was found to be present 
over a period a ing nine and a 
half months in length. In addition, 
evidence indicative of a marked con- 
sistency in performance level was ob- 
tained. Good machine operators char- 
acteristically remained good, and c» 

‘ormers remained poor. Implica- 
tions for research on other occupa- 
tions for requiring concentration on 
routine tasks and for the utilization 
of projective techniques in industry 
are discussed 
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A Comparative Study of Rorschach Norms: Medical Students 
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parisons 
protocols with statistical 
ther, the goal is to provide 
ta that will enhance the tra- 
methods of clinical interpre- 
for factual data of 
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out te norms, it becomes 
very dicet ince to accurately de- 
termine which features of the Ror- 


protocol reflect highly ideosyn- 
pe characteristics 
which features personality de 


i to determ 
meaningful norms for the Rorschach. 
In particular, the influence of such 
factors às sex, race, 


"This study was su ей funds from 
the gs. Foundat and ds carried out 
at the Un ty of Utah Medical School. 


idity of clinical interpretations" 
(1954, p. 265), 
One of the purposes of the present 


study is to contribute to the establish 
ment of Rorschach norms for medical 
students. These students have several 
characteristics in common which war- 
rant their consideration as a special 
su р. They tend to be of superior 
intelligence, to have relatively homo- 
genous socio-economic backgrounds, 
and to have relatively homogenous 
need structures. During several years 
of intensive research involving medi- 
cal students, the authors found that 
these students differ enough from col- 
lege students in general to invalidate 

use of “college student” norms in 
pretiu medical student proto- 
co 


In their work, the authors made 
much use of the norms for medical 
students published by Harrower-Erick- 
son and Steiner (1945) ‚ A second pur 
pose of this study was to determine 
whether norms based on a different 
group of medical students would be 
similar to the norms obtained by Har- 
rower-Erickson and Steiner (1945). It 
was felt that if greatly divergent re- 
sults were obtained, it would be cause 
for reevaluating the feasibility of es 
tablishing norms without a large-scale, 
Cross-country study. On the other 
hand, if similar results were obtained, 
it was felt that this would strengthen 
the value of Rorschach normative 
studies and would be, in effect, a cross- 
validation of the Harrower-Erickson 
and Steiner norms. 


METHOD 


All four classes of medical students 
enrolled in the University of Utah 
College of Medicine in the academic 


т 1955-1956 were administered a 
ttery of tests as part of a five-year 
sudy of medical uud Included 
in the battery was the padmin- 
istered Rorschach test which was ad- 
ministered in the recommended man- 
per (Harrower-Erickson & Steiner, 
1945) . For the Rorschach testing, each 
class of students was tested separately, 
The scoring of the records was ac 
complished by the Klopfer method; 
however, Beck's Z score was also 

The total number of usable records 
obtained was 188. 


Resuuts 
The mean scores obtained in this 
study are presented in Table I along 
with the mean scores for medical stu- 
dents published by Harrower-Erickson 
and Steiner (1945). No attempt was 
made to compute the significance of 
the differences between the mean 
scores for the two groups. It was felt 
that such tests of significance as 
be possible with the published Har- 
tower-Erickson and Steiner data would 
be inappropriate for use with Ror- 
schach scores, since it has been shown 
that the great majority of the E 
categories yield [n curves (Wi 
emeyer, 1954). 
An inspection of Table I reveals 
that the largest difference between the 
Mean scores is in the number of F 
scores obtained from each group. It 
is possible that this difference may be 
due to a slight modification in the 
Scoring procedure which was institut- 


Category Group I Group П 

R 33.6 28.3 
w 10.6 10.5 
D 17.1 13.3 
Dd 51 3.9 

b] 0.76 0.59 
M $3 3.1 
FM 39 39 

m 18 040 

ke 0.07 0.31 


ШЕЕ, Fk are included in category К. 
Includes KF as well as FK. 


Tantr I-Mean Scores Obtained in the 
with Mean Scores for 108 Medical Students 
and Steiner (1945) 
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compared with expectations based on 
Rorschach theory, it is found that the 
obtained scores conform to the expec- 
tations. The mean R for the medical 
students in this study is 33.6 which is 
within the range of productivity ex- 

ted from superior individuals in 
the natural sciences. For example, Roe 
found mean R’s to be within the 30 
to 40 range for biologists (1950) , phys- 
ical scientists (1950), and faculty 
members (1952) , and a mean R with- 
in the same range was obtained from 
24 medical students by Shoemaker and 
Rohrer (1948) . 

The obtained mean W for our 
group is 10.6 which is also quite sim- 
ilar to the mean W's reported by Roe 
for other superior groups (1950, 
1952), and by Molish, et. al. (1950) 
for a group of fourth-year medical stu- 
dents. The medical students in the 
present study obtained a slightly high- 
er mean D score than Roe's groups of 
biologists and physical scientists and 
a slightly lower mean Dd score than 
her groups. That the medical students 
would use more large details and less 
small details than either biologists or 
physical scientists is in accordance 
with expectation. 

Klopfer and Kelly (1942) have stat- 
ed that superior subjects usually give 
5 or more M responses, In this case, 
the mean M of 3.7 for the medical stu- 
dents follows expectation. This mean 
M is also quite similar to the mean 
M's of 3.1 and 3.8 reported by Roe 
(1950) for her groups of biologists 
and physical scientists respectively 
However, when the mean M is com. 
pared to the mean FM, the medical 
students in the present study and in 
the Harrower-Erickson and Steiner 
study (1945) had M < FM while 
Roe's groups had M > FM. Brosin 
(1948) also found that medica] stu- 
dents tend to be relatively inhibited 
in M responses, According to David- 
son, "Normal, intelligent, well-adjust- 
ed individuals usually have more M 
than FM responses” (1950, p. 31). Al- 
though this generalization apparently 
is valid for some superior groups, it 
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evidently does not hold true for med- 
ical students. 

When Roe compared the grou 
Rorschachs of physical scientists with 
biologists she found that the “. . . most 
striking differences between the groups 
are the manifest concern of the bio- 
logists with form and of the physicists 
with .. , inanimate movement" (1950, 
p. 398). On purely rational grounds 
it would be expected that the medical 
students would be more similar to the 
biologists than to the physical scien- 
tists in this regard, and this is what 
was found. The medical students and 
Roe's biologists (1950) obtained 
mean F's of 19.1 and 15.1 respectively, 
while Roe's physical scientists (1950) 
obtained a mean F of 12.3. This indi- 
cates that the medical students were 
more similar to the biologists in their 
manifest concern with form. The med- 
ical students and the biologists ob- 
tained mean m's of 1.8 and l.l re- 
spectively, while the physical scientists 
obtained a mean m of 2.0, again in- 
dicating that the medical students 
were more similar to the biologists 
in concern with inanimate movement. 

The percentage of F responses given 
by the medical students was above 50. 
Although Klopfer and Kelly (1942) 
have stated that more than 50% F by 
an intelligent subject is indicative of 
constrictiveness, at least two other 
authors, Wells (1951) and Pearlman 
(1956) have felt that this interpreta- 
tion needs modification when dealing 
with intellectually superior subjects. 
Wells obtained an F% above 50 with 
30 Harvard Scholarship winners, and 
Pearlman found the F% to be above 
50 in the protocols taken from 76 su- 
perior students. When Roe found the 
F% for biologists to be 46 (1950) she 
interpreted this high F% to be a те 
flection of the interest in form which 
is inherent in the profession. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that this same in- 
terest (to a lesser degree) is inherent 
in medical education and partially ac 
counts for the high FZ, of our medical 
students. However, the authors see no 
reason why these findings should miti- 
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gate the usual interpretation of the 
high F%, and they disagree with 
Pearlman and Wells on the signifi- 
cance of high F% in records of intel- 
lectually superior subjects. In fact, in 
the Pearlman study (1956) the sub- 
jects were indeed intellectually super- 
ior, but they were underachieving in 
college studies. One of the reasons for 
the underachievement may well have 
been the constrictiveness indicated by 
the high Е. Rather than contradict- 
ing the usual significance of high F% 
for superior subjects, the Pearlman 
study appears to confirm it. 

The mean Z score of 29.4 obtained 
by the medical students is very close 
to the mean score of 28.6 reported by 
Beck (1950) for his Group I subjects 
(executives) and is almost twice the 
mean score of 16.2 for his Group IV 
subjects (unskilled). The organiza- 
tional ability of our subjects, there- 
fore, is at the expected level. Molish, 
et. al., (1950) reported a mean Z 
score of 53.2 for their fourth year 
medical students. This is one of the 
highest mean Z scores reported in the 
literature and indicates, as does their 
reported mean R of 55.4, that their 
subjects were exceptional. Since Mo- 


lish, et. al. used only fourth year med- 


ical students as subjects while the 
present study used all four classes, we 
investigated the possibility that fourth 
year medical students may possess 
greater organizational ability than 
other medical students. A separate tal- 
ly of the Z scores was made for the 
Senior students in the present study, 
and a mean Z score of 32.4 was ob- 
tained, which indicated that little no- 
Uceable difference existed between the 
organizational ability of the different 
classes of medical students. As Molish, 
et. al. (1950) have stated, it is un- 
fortunate that more studies of super- 
lor subjects do not include the Z score 
to facilitate comparisons. 

, An interesting finding in this study 
is that the mean number of anatomy 
concepts for the medical students was 
only 2.1. It has been suggested that 
the education and vocational training 
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of medical students would predispose 
them to use anatomy concepts m the 
Rorschach test (Molish, et. al., 1950) . 
However, the mean of 2.1 for the med- 
ical students is very similar to the 
mean of 2.0 Roe reports for biologists 
(1951), the mean of 2.5 she reports 
for faculty members. (1952) , and the 
median of 2.3 Brockway reports for 
adjusted normals (1954). Molish, et. 
al. (1950) reported a mean of 4.8 for 
fourth year medical students. Again, 
on the possibility that fourth year 
medical students may employ more 
anatomy concepts because they have 
been exposed to medical education 
over a longer period of time, the mean 
for the fourth year students employed 
in this study was computed separate- 
ly and found to be 2.5 indicating no 
appreciable increase in the use of anat- 
omy concepts by senior medical stu- 
dents. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this study was to 
contribute to the establishment of 
Rorschach norms for medical students. 
The results obtained from the group- 
administration of the Rorschach to 
188 medical students were compared 
to the norms for medical students 
published by Harrower-Erickson and 
Steiner (1945), with findings report- 
ed for other groups (eg. iologists 
and physical scientists) , and with ex- 
pectations based on Rorschach theory. 
In general, the comparisons indicated 
that the results obtained in the pres- 
ent study were similar to the results 
reported by Harrower-Erickson and 
Steiner and were consistent with theo- 
retical expectations. The implication 
of this study is that the establishment 
of Rorschach norms for special sub- 
groups is an achieveable goal. It is 
hoped that this finding will serve as 
an impetus for others to devote the 
time and energy needed to establish 
norms for other special subgroups, 
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A Further Note on Female Blacky Protocols 


Ascanio M. Rossi AND PHILIP SOLOMON 
Harvard Medical School—Boston City Hospital 


In two recent issues of this journal, 
the question was raised whether 
“Blacky the dog” is suitable for use 
with female subjects. Neuman and 
Salvatore (1958) found that a factor 
analysis of female Blacky protocols 
did not yield factors consistent with 
psychoanalytic theory (while а sim- 
ilar analysis of male Blacky proto- 
cols did yield consistent and mean- 
ingful factors) . Among other possible 
explanations for their findings, these 
authors suggested that females may 
find it difficult to identify with a 
dog because it may convey too many 
masculine characteristics. They fur- 
ther suggested that females may find 
it easier to identify with a “Blacky 
the cat" (if one were created) be- 
Cause cats convey many feminine char- 
acteristics. Dean (1959) presented 
Clinical material to further strengthen 
the hypothesis that females find it dif- 
ficult to identify with Blacky the dog, 
and he added that the name “Blacky” 
itself seems to be a masculine name. 
However, in choosing the name Blacky 
lor his creation, Blum (1949) based 
his choice on the findings that a test 
group of females tended to label 
Blacky" as a feminine name, while 
а similar test group of males tended 
to label the name as masculine. 
_The present authors recently car- 
ried out a study in which 60 female 
college students in a required English 
Course rated several words on seman- 
E differential scales. A masculine- 
ш опе scale was included among 

he scales used. As an incidental as- 
pect of the main study, it was decided 
A have these female subjects also rate 
i words "dog", “cat”, and “Blacky”. 
p felt that a comparison of the 
qatings assigned to these three words 
n the masculine-feminine scale would 
Provide some factual data with which 
© evaluate the hypotheses suggested 


by the above named authors. The or- 
ders of rating the three words were 
counterbalanced with 10 subjects rat- 
ing the words in any one order. 


The results of the ratings are pre- 
sented in Table I. It can be seen from 
this table that this sample group of 
females clearly labeled dogs as mas- 
culine and cats as feminine. Further, 
this sample group also clearly labeled 
“Blacky” as a masculine name. 


Taste I—Semantic Differential Scale 
Ratings 
Note: On the seven point scale used, a rat- 


ing of 1 was closest to the “masculine” ров 
and а rating of 7 was closest to the “fem- 


inine” pole. 


Median 

Concept Rating 

Dog 2.16* 
Cat 5.69 

Blacky 1.85* 


*Significantly different from “cat” rating at 
the .001 level of confidence. (Median Test). 


The results are interpreted as a sub- 
stantiation of Neuman and Salvatore's 
(1958) suggestion that the “Blacky the 
dog" test may be limited in usefulness 
for testing female subjects. The results 
are also interpreted as substantiating 
Dean's (1959) clinical feeling that 
“Blacky” is a masculine name even to 
females. However, the authors hope 
that not even the most naive of read- 
ers will misinterpret these results as 
an "invalidation" of the Blacky test 
for testing female subjects. The prin- 
cipal author has used, is using, and 
will continue to use this test with fe- 
males since the test yields pragmatical- 
ly useful results. What seems appar- 
ent, however, is that the test can prob- 
ably be improved in its usefulness for 
testing females by substituting cats for 
the dogs and changing the name of 
the central figure. 


Perhaps conclusive data bearing on 
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these questions will be available only 
after some enterprising soul under- 
takes to duplicate a set of “Blacky the 
dog” cards with cats replacing the 
dogs and compares the responses of 
male and female subjects on both sets 
of cards. The data available thus far 
suggest that such an investigation is 
needed and should yield differential 
and worthwhile results. 
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A Q-sort Study of Color-Mood Association’ 


K. WARNER SCHAIE 
University of Nebraska 


The clinical psychologist often in- 
fers relationships from his client's re- 
sponse to color which assume lawful 
relationships between such response 
and personality characteristics 
or affective states. Studies with the 
Rorschach have been equivocal in 
supporting such inferences (Koehn, 
1955) . One of the difficulties present 
in most past research relates to the 
lack of recognition that colored stim- 
uli of different hues may evoke differ- 
ences in response. Several European 
investigators have utilized color pref- 
erence as a psychodiagnostic tool 
(Luescher, 1950; Heiss & Hiltmann, 
1951) And have paid attention to dif- 
ferential responses to the various col- 
ors used. These studies, however, neg- 
lect the objective determination of 
personality correlates or the semantic 
connotations mediating a respondent's 
choice. 


It appears then, that a rationale is 
badly needed to support the use of 
response to colored stimuli as a means 
of personality assessment, Such a ra- 
üonale might be based on empirical- 
ly derived relations between response 
to color and observable behavior? or 
On the notion that color may be use- 
ful stimulus material to induce a wide 
range of responses utilizing Berg's re- 
cently proposed "deviation hypothe- 
sis” (1955, 1959). To support the use 
of colored stimuli under the latter 
rationale requires experimental proof: 
& that response to color does not 

cur randomly, but in a consistent 
der showing stable associations to 
D a to be predicted; and 
lis aat the range of individual dif- 
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ferences be sufficiently large above and 
beyond these consistencies to permit 
clinical use. 

A considerable amount of informa- 
tion is available on color preference 
and its cultural and biological con- 
comitants (for reviews see Pressey, 
1921 and Norman & Scott, 1952.) 
Many of the terms used lack opera- 
tional meaning and studies with the 
express purpose of scaling the rela- 
tion between color response and af- 
fective states are few. The pertinent 
studies include that by Odbert, Kar- 
woski and Eckerson (1942), who 
found that some colors are associated 
more often with certain groups of 
mood-descriptive words than others. 
Procedures used were rather arbitrary, 
however, and required that moods be 
fitted to the color circle arranged ac- 
cording to wave-length. A more soph- 
isticated procedure was used by Wex- 
ner (1954) who prepared a list of 
164 adjectives and had judges choose 
words which they felt referred to dis- 
tinct mood-tones. Groups of words 
referring to eleven mood-tones were 
selected, and students were asked to 
select from eight colors those which 
seem to go best with each mood-tone. 
Her results suggest that more than 
one color may be associated to a giv- 
en mood-tone, and that the same 
color may be associated with several 
mood-tones. Her design, however, did 
not permit her subjects to indicate 
that more than one color could be 
strongly related to a given mood-tone. 

Tannenbaum and Osgood (1957) 
used the semantic differential to ob- 
tain some idea about the semantic di- 
mensions involved in response to col- 
or and found that activity-passivity, 
evaluation and potency differentiated 
among colors, when their original 
scales were factor-analyzed. 

Schaie (1961) using the constant- 
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sum method to scale the association 
between ten colors and Wexner's 
mood-tones, found systematic differ- 
ences in the association between col- 
ors and mood-tones which could be 
replicated. reasonably well for the 
same and independent samples of 
judges. A factor analysis of his scale 
also showed some agreement with 
Tannenbaum and Osgood’s semantic 
dimensions. 

The above studies offer evidence for 
proposition (a) ; viz., consistencies in 
color-mood relation, as well as pro- 
viding estimates of the relative 
strength of association of the differ- 
ent mood-tones and. colors, Their de- 
sign does not permit a direct test of 
the hypothesis that the hierarchy of 
color-mood associations reflects statis- 
tically significant differences among 
the colors, mood-tones and their in- 
teraction. Nor does their design per- 
mit a test of the interaction between 
individual judges and the color and 
mood-tone dimensions. This latter 
test, however, is required to yield evi- 
dence for proposition (b); viz., that 
the range of individual differences be 
significant above and beyond the com. 
ponent of variance associated with 
group consistencies. The present study 
was designed to permit such tests util- 
izing the Q-technique model (Steph- 
enson, 1953). The reason for employ- 
ing this methodology is the need to 
provide a judgment method which 
will permit the simultaneous arrange- 
ment of stimuli along two dimensions, 


PROCEDURE 


„А color-mood Q-sort deck was de- 
vised by placing 1 x 2 inch pieces of 
colored paper on cards containing 
mood-descriptions. The mood-descri 
tions used in this experiment were 
taken from the above mentioned study 
by Wexner. Each of eleven mood-tones 
was described by two or more adjec- 
tives as follows: exciting, stimulating; 
secure, comfortable; distressed, dis- 


‘The number of items 
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turbed, upset; tender, soothing; pro- 
tective, defending; despondent, de- 
jected, unhappy, melancholy; calm, 
peaceful, serene; dignified, stately; 
cheerful, jovial, joyful; defiant, con- 
trary, hostile; and powerful, strong, 
masterful. 

Ten colors were used, representing 
the principal hues to which associa- 
tions were found mentioned in the lit- 
erature. Stoelting colored papers were 
used, and maximally saturated spec- 
tral as well as neutral colors were se- 
lected. They included: Red (Stoelting 
#1), orange (#3), yellow (#5), 
green (#7), blue (#13), purple 
(#14), white (#17), black (#18) 
and gray (#19). Brown. is. frequently 
mentioned in the literature, but is not 
available in the Stoelting series, and 
a commercial paper was therefore 
used for this hue? The colors and 
mood descriptions were the same as 
those used in the earlier constant-sum 
scaling study (Schaie, 1961). 

Raters were asked to sort the re- 
sulting set of 110 cards into a forced 
distribution, containing 11 intervals 
according to how well they thought 
the mood description fitted the color 
it was associated with, Twenty judges 
were used, all of whom were psychol- 
ogy graduate students or members of 
the psychology faculty. 


RESULTS ; 

The above design required compari- 
son of each color-mood association 
with all others. Each color-mood as- 
sociation received a score determined 
by the interval into which the par- 
ticular card had been sorted, this 
score indicating the relative strength 
of the color-mood association. Mean 
scores are reported in Table I for 
each of the 110 possible combinations 


* Munsell characteristics of the colored papers 
Were as follows: Red, 5R 4/10; orange, 10R 
5/5; yellow, 7.5Y 8/8; green 5GY 8/8; blue, 
7.5PB, 4/16; purple, 10PB 3/8; white, N95; 
f 7.5PB 6/2; black, N2; and brown 10YR 


which were required to e i i lows: 
Score Value of interval d be sorted into each interval are as fol 


a 1 
No. of items placed in interval CU 
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masterful 


hostile 


le 


3. Distressed, disturbed, upset 


4. Tender, soothing 
dejected, melancholy, unhappy 


ful, serene 


stimulating 
Calm, peace 
8. Dignified, stately 


Exciting, 
2. Secure, comfortab 


5. Protective, defending 
9. Cheerful, jovial, joyful 


6. Despondent, 

10. Defiant, contrary, 
11. Powerful, strong, 
Across moods 


l. 
y 


200. 


*N — 20; across moods, N — 220; across colors, N 
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and for the appropriate row and col- 
umn means (ie, mean strength of 
color association to a given mood and 
mean strength ol mood association to 
a given color) . 

The scores were next analyzed by 
the analysis of variance to test the 
following null-hypotheses: (а) all col- 
ors are assigned equal strength of as- 
sociation with any given mood-tone; 
(b) all mood-tones are assigned equal 
strength of association with any given 
color; (c) all colors are assigned equal 
strength of association with all mood- 
tones (color-mood interaction); (d) 
all judges assign equal strength of as- 
sociation to all colors with any given 
mood-tone; and (e) all judges assign 
equal strength of association to all 
mood-tones with any given color. 
Table II summarizes the results of 
the analysis of variance showing that 
all the above hypotheses were rejected 
at the .001 level of confidence. 

From Table II it is possible to es- 
timate appropriate error terms for 
comparison of the mean scores report- 
ed in Table I. Comparing the average 
mood-strength association attributed 
to given colors (across moods) , dif- 
ferences among means will be signifi- 
cant if they exceed .60 at the .05 and 
79 at the .01 level of confidence. The 
strongest mood-tone associations ap- 
pear to be induced by blue, purple 
and red, while the weakest association 
seems induced by brown, white, 
green, yellow and grey. Orange and 
black occupy an intermedite position. 

Comparing the average strength of 
color association to mood tones 
(across colors) differences among 
means are significant if they exceed 
48 at the .05 and .63 at the .01 level 
of confidence. Strongest color associa- 
tions are induced by powerful, strong, 
masterful, and dignified, stately; weak- 
est associations by despondent, deject- 
ed, melancholy, uphappy and tender, 
soothing. 

The next step in the data analysis 
involves an inspection of the color- 
mood. combinations across both color 
and mood directions. For this com- 
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parison differences among means are 
significant if they exceed .92 at the 
.05 and 1.24 at the .01 level of confi- 
dence, The pattern of associations in 
this experiment suggests the follow- 
ing scheme for ordering color-mood 
associations: 

Red is most strongly associated with 
‘exciting, stimulating’ and ‘defiant, 
contrary, hostile’. It appears in second 
place and strongly associated with 
‘powerful, strong, masterful’ and 
‘cheerful, joyful, jovial’. It has little 
or no association with the moods ‘de- 
spondent, dejected, melancholy, un- 
happy’; ‘tender, soothing’; and ‘calm, 
peaceful, serene’. 

Orange is most strongly associated 
with ‘cheerful, jovial, joyful’; ‘excit- 
ing, stimulating’; and somewhat as- 
sociated with ‘defiant, contrary, hos- 
tile’. It has low association with ‘calm, 
peaceful, serene’; ‘despondent, deject- 
ed, melancholy, unhappy’; ‘tender, 
soothing’; and ‘dignified, stately’, 

Yellow is most strongly associated 
with ‘cheerful, jovial, joyful’; and 
somewhat associated with ‘exciting, 
stimulating’. It is placed at the low 
end for ‘dignified, stately’; ‘despon- 
dent, dejected, melancholy, uphappy'; 
and 'powerful, strong, masterful’, 

Y Green did not show strong associa- 
tion with any mood, It was somewhat 
associated with ‘cheerful, jovial, joy- 
ful’. This hue had low association 
with despondent, dejected, melancho- 
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ly, unhappy’; ‘protective, defending’; 
dignified, stately’; and ‘powerful, 
strong, masterful’. 

Blue was most strongly associated 
with ‘calm, peaceful, serene’; and ‘se- 
cure, comfortable’. It is somewhat as- 
sociated with ‘tender, soothing’; ‘dig- 
nified, stately’; ‘powerful, strong, mas- 
terful’; and ‘protective, defending’, It 
is low on ‘defiant, contrary, hostile’. 

Purple is most strongly associated 
with ‘dignified, stately’ and ‘powerful, 
strong, masterful’; and somewhat as- 
sociated with ‘protective, defending’. 
It is low on ‘cheerful, jovial, joyful’. 

White is positively associated with 
‘calm, peaceful, serene’; possibly also 
with ‘dignified, stately’. Low values 
were assigned for ‘exciting, stimulat- 
ing’; ‘defiant, contrary, hostile’; ‘cheer- 
ful, jovial, joyful’; and ‘distressed, dis- 
turbed, upset’. 

Gray was somewhat associated with 
‘calm, peaceful, serene’; and ‘despon- 
dent, dejected, melancholy, uphappy’- 
It had low association with ‘exciting, 
stimulating’; ‘cheerful, jovial, joyful’; 
and ‘defiant, contrary, hostile’. р 

Black was strongly associated with 
‘despondent, dejected, melancholy, 
unhappy’; ‘distressed, disturbed, up- 
set’; ‘dignified, stately’; and ‘powerful, 
strong, masterful’, It was somewhat 
associated with ‘defiant, contrary, hos- 
tile’; but showed little or no associa- 
tion with ‘cheerful, jovial, joyful’s 
‘tender, soothing’; ‘exciting, stimulat- 
ing’; and ‘secure, comfortable’. 


Taste H—Summary of the Analysis of Variance for the Color-mood 
Qsorts (N = 20 judges, each rating 110 stimuli) . 
Variati Sum of Degrees Me i 
Wee, Squares of Тош S due I Ue A 
ors 506.89 9 56.3 5.54" 
B Mood-tones 225.05 10 $256 Bo. 8i 
AB pim Mood : 3 0 
‘olors ood-tones 4538.46 90 5 4.248 
Ac Colors X Judges 1738.42 171 1017 AC/ABS Pe 
Bc Mood-tones X Judges 1113.91 190 5.86 Bc/A 2.82" 
ABc Colors X Mood- Е ‚ у 
tones X Judges 3556.97 1710 2.08 
Total 11680.00 2199 


“Capital letters designate fixed constan 
"Since means and variances have been 
sum of squares becomes zero and no test is 


*Significant at or beyond the .001 level of co 


ts and small letters designate random variates. 1 
set equal for all judges by the Q-sort procedure this 

available to assess the overall inter-judge variance 
nfidence. 
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Brown, finally, was not positively 
associated with any particular color 
but showed low association with ‘ex- 
citing, stimulating’; ‘cheerful, jovial, 
joyful’; and ‘defiant, contrary, hostile’. 

Considering the association of colors 
to specific mood-tones it may be seen 
that ‘exciting, stimulating’ is most 


strongly associated with red and 
orange; ‘secure, comfortable’ with 
blue; ‘distressed, disturbed, upset’ 


with black; ‘tender, soothing’ with 
blue; ‘protective, defending’ with pur- 
ple and blue; ‘despondent, dejected, 
melancholy, unhappy’ with black and 
possibly gray; calm, peaceful, serene’ 
with blue, white and gray; ‘dignified, 
stately’ with purple, black and possi- 
ble blue; ‘cheerful, jovial, joyful’ 
with red, orange and yellow; ‘defiant, 
contrary, hostile’ with red, black and 
orange; and ‘powerful, strong, mas- 
terful’ with red, black and purple. 
These relations, with some transposi- 
tions in order, in the main are similar 
to the formal scales previously derived 
by means of the constant sum scaling 
procedures, (Schaie, 1961) . 

The problem of individual differ- 
ences in color-mood associations was 
further investigated by obtaining the 
matrix of intercorrelations among all 
raters and factoring this matrix by the 
centroid method. This analysis result- 
ed in the extraction of four factors 
which were rotated orthogonally into 
à positive manifold, These factors are 
representative of rating patterns of 
color-mood association. It did not ap- 
pear possible to obtain simple struc- 
ture, and each rater's common vari- 
ance is represented on at least two of 
the four factors, In view of the com- 
[ху of the rating task this outcome 

Ms quite reasonable. 
кр order to identify the different 
OUS patterns, factor scores were 
25 puted assigning appropriate fac- 
pos (Stephenson, 1953) . The 
ton 55 Suggest that different associa- 
on patterns exist for some of the 
moe chek is of particular interest to 
the that only one factor represents 

entire spectrum, Factor I has no 
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Ex associations for the middle 
wavelengths (yellow, green and 
blue) ; Factor Ш none for yellow and 
green; nor Factor IV for green and 
blue, Red is associated with active 
mood-tones having both positive and 
negative attributes on Factor I; but 
on Factor IV is associated only with 
those mood-tones having positive at- 
tributes. Orange, on Factor I associ- 
ates strongly with active mood-tones, 
but on Factor III only with the de- 
nial of passive mood-tone associa- 
tion.5 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The association between eleven ad- 
jective mood-descriptions with ten 
colors was rated by 20 professional 
judges by means of a O-sort of 110 
cards each containing a description 
and color patch. The analysis of vari- 
ance of the ratings showed that sig- 
nificant differences exist in the 
strength of association depending 
upon the specific colors and mood- 
tones rated. There are significant dif- 
ferences in the strength of association 
between different colors with respect 
to a given mood-tone, as well as in 
the relation between different mood- 
tones to a given color. This significant 
interaction between judges and colors 
and judges and mood-tones further 
suggests significant individual differ- 
ences in such associative patterns. A 
factor analysis of the correlations 
among raters resulted in the identi- 
fication of four distinct rating pat- 
terns. 

Previous findings of associative re- 
lations between colors and mood- 
tones are confirmed, A rationale for 
the use of response to color as a 
means of personality study is provid- 
ed by showing that color associations 
conform to consistent group stereo- 
types, but show a sufficiently wide 


5 Tables listing the intercorrelations, centroid 
and rotated factor matrices have been placed 
in an appendix which is deposited with the 
American Documentation Institute. Order 
Document No. 6750 remitting $125 for 
35mm microfilm or $1.25 for 6 by 8 in. 
photocopies. 
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range 
differences in response to various col- 
ors suggest fuer that normative 
studies of the personality and behav- 
ior correlates of choices of specific 
color would be in order, 
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The Use of the Bender-Gestalt in Clinical Practice 


HERBERT C. SCHULBERG AND ALEXANDER TOLOR 
Fairfield State Hospital, Newtown, Connecticut 


The Bender-Gestalt Test occupies a 
unique position in the field of diag- 
nostic testing. Even though there are 
very few, if any formal training 
courses in its administration and in- 
terpretation, it has been found to be 
the third or fourth most frequently 
used psychological instrument in the 
whole armamentarium available to 
the diagnostician (Sundberg, 1961). 
In view of the Bender's frequent use, 
it becomes important to gather infor- 
mation about the variety of ways in 
which it is employed, and the general 
esteem in which it is held by clinicians. 
This information is vital if one stops 
to consider that it is generally the clin- 
ician’s subjective feeling about the 
value of a test, regardless of empirical 
research ^findings, that determines 
Whether or not he will administer it 
In a particular instance. 

Ihis survey was therefore designed 
to answer the following questions re- 
garding the clinical use of the Bender: 

For what specific purposes is the 
Bender administered? 

With which type of subjects is it 
used? 

_ In what manner are the test data 
Interpreted? 

To what extent is the recall phase 
used, and what value is this mode of 
administration judged to have? 

What level of confidence is placed 
by clinicians in the various uses of 
the test? 

What is the overall appraisal of the 
Bender-Gestalt Test by clinical psy- 
chologists? 


METHOD 


In order to gather the data which 
would provide answers to the ques- 
Ade posed, the authors developed a 
it ple two-page questionnaire, Since 
TEM desired to elicit reactions to 

ender from experienced clini- 


cians, the questionnaire was sent to 
a random sample of 10%, of the Fel- 
lows and Members of Division 12 
(Clinical Psychology) of the A.P.A. 
who are currently engaged in clinical 
practice. 

After the questionnaire was given 
a trial, it was mailed in the summer 
of 1960 to 259 clinicians together with 
a stamped, addressed envelope to fa- 
cilitate its quick return, Of those re- 
ceiving the questionnaire, 176 or 68%, 
responded, and they constitute the 
sample upon which the results are 
based. In relation to other studies of 
this type, this degree of response 
would be considered a good yield. The 
high degree of experience represent- 
ed in this sample is seen in the fact 
that 94% of the respondents have 
been doing diagnostic evaluations for 
at least five years, and 77% of the 
sample still test at least one case per 
week. It would therefore seem rea- 
sonable to expect the results to be rep- 
resentative of the opinions of expe- 
rienced clinicians, and not to be a 
function of a lack of familiarity with 
the diagnostic tool in question, Since 
not all of the questionnaire items 
were always completed, the N upon 
which the subsequent percentages are 
based varies slightly from topic to 
topic. 

RESULTS 


Purposes for which the Bender is used 
The first question of importance to 
the investigators was the specific pur- 
poses for which the Bender-Gestalt 
Test is used. The respondents were 
asked to indicate the extent to which 
they use the Bender and were given a 
variety of choices, including the cate- 
gory of "Never use it". Reflective of 
the popularity of the Bender is the 
fact that only 5% of the sample 
checked this class of response. 
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It would appear that the most com- 
mon use of the Bender is for purposes 
of formulating a differential diagnosis 
involvin, organicity (Table I). That 
the Bender is regarded as very valu- 
able for this purpose is also seen in 
the fact that over half of the sample 
(52%) uses this test at least on three 
of four occasions when the question 
of organicity arises, The Bender is not 
used as frequently for any other pur- 
pose. 

"The Bender has often been regard- 
ed, by at least some clinicians, as be- 
ing helpful in the differential diagno- 
sis of psychosis. If the degree to which 
the Bender is used for this purpose 
by clinicians can be considered a re- 
flection of its perceived value, this 
technique would have to be regarded 
relatively ineffective for the determin- 
ation of the presence of a psychotic 
disorder. More specifically, only three 
out of every ten psychologists tend to 
include the Bender іп more than 75%, 
of their test batteries when concerned 
about the presence of psychosis. Con- 
versely, one out of three psychologists 
use the Bender in less than 25% of 
the evaluations concerning the differ- 
ential diagnosis of psychosis. The same 
approximate figures apply to the fre- 
quency of use of the Bender for de- 
tecting intellectual retardation; again, 
not many clinicians use this tool for 
that purpose. It would appear then 
that only for differential diagnoses in- 
volving organicity is the Bender a 
popular instrument and that for other 
types of differential diagnoses, the 
Bender is not commonly relied upon. 


There has been a good deal of con- 
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Purpose Extent 
less than 
N 25%, 25-50%, 50-75%, 

Personality dynamics 126 51% 17% 13% 
Differential diagnosis : 

1. Organicity 162 21 

2. Psychosis 115 362 re i 

3. Retardation 101 499 186; 186; 
Research 69 80% 6% 7% 
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jecture on the part of some ps 
gists about the value of the B 
Gestalt Test in developing persoi \ 
dynamics, Certain interpretative М 
potheses have even been proposed for 
each of the designs (Sucek & Klop 
1952; Tolor, 1960). This use o 
Bender, however, was not found to be 
a common one in our survey, O 
one out of every five psycholog 
sampled includes the Bender in more 
than 75% of his test batteries for the 
purpose of formulating personality dy- 
namics. On the other hand, one out 
of every two psychologists rarely, i 
ever, uses the Bender for this p 
pose. 
The respondents were also a 
whether they ever make use of 
Bender for research purposes. Fi 
out of five psychologists indicated 
tle use of the Bender for геѕеа 
since they use the designs less tha 
25% of the time for this purpose. It 
should not be concluded from 
however, that the Bender has not b 
the object of considerable resea 
since the literature contains a respée 
table number of such studies, It woul 
seem rather that a very small g 
of researchers are contributing à 
proportionately large volume of 
research. Moreover, the entire 
may have been inappropriate in | 
context since the questionnaire 
ferred to the use of the Bender s 
cifically within a battery of psycholog 
ical tests. I 


Subjects with whom Bender is used 


It was considered important 
know whether the Bender is re 
as relatively more useful with adul 
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compared with children. An over- 
Benin: proportion of the sample 
(85%) makes use of the Bender when 
testing adults while 6897 of those sam- 

led also use it with children. On the 
быз of the type of information ob- 


tained, it is difficult to determine 
whether the more frequent use of the 
Bender with adults is due to its per- 
ceived greater value with these sub- 
jects, or is due to the fact that the 
psychologists sampled tend to test a 
greater number of adults than chil- 
dren. 


Interpretation of test data 

There are a variety of approaches 
available for the interpretation of the 
data obtained from the subjects’ Ben- 
der-Gestalt productions. The ap- 
proaches range from highly objective 
scoring systems, such as the one de- 
veloped by Pascal and Suttell (1951), 
to subjective or intuitive systems de- 
rived from each clinician’s unique 
professional and personal experiences. 


It would seem from the data ob- 
tained in this study that the interpre- 
tation of the subject's drawings is gen- 
erally accomplished in a highly sub- 
jective or intuitive manner, That the 
Bender interpretation is considered 
a projective rather than an objective 
process is evidenced by the fact that 
56% of the psychologists sampled in- 
terpret the Bender projectively or in- 
tuitively without resorting to any tech- 
nical scoring system. On the other 
hand, only 5% of the psychologists 
rely exclusively on a scoring system 
to evaluate the data. There is another 
group of psychologists (31%) who 
claim that they use a combination of 
a technical scoring system and sub- 
Jective impressions in interpreting the 
Bender. It is difficult to ascertain 
Which of the two approaches receives 
&reater weight in the functioning of 
these "synthesizing" clinicians. In 
view of the data previously cited, how- 
ever, the investigators would suspect 
that primary emphasis is placed on 
Subjective impressions rather than on 
More objective scores. 
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The respondents in this study were 
also given an opportunity to specify 
whether they use another system oth- 
er than technical scoring methods or 
intuitive impressions. Surprisingly, 
895 of the rib. cm. indicated that 
they do utilize another system. On in- 
spection of the responses, though, it 
appears that differences in semantic 
usage accounted for much of the vari- 
ance, and that very few of the “sys- 
tems" represented a genuinely new 
or unique way of interpreting the 
Bender. 


Use of the Recall 

There is generally a disparity be- 
tween subjective clinical approaches 
and objective research-oriented ap- 
proaches to the use of a test. In re- 

to the Bender, this is clearly re- 
vealed in the different attitudes clini- 
cians have toward supplementing the 
standard administration with = <r 

rocedure, Surprisingly, only 21% o 
the уоона sampled jes the 
few minutes necessary to obtain a recall 
in at least three out of — four of 
their diagnostic cases. On the other 
hand, a clear majority of the sample 
(63%) does not bother to administer 
the recall in more than one out of 
every four cases. Inspection of the data 
reveals an interesting bimodal distri- 
bution which seems to indicate that 
psychologists either use the recall al- 
most always or almost never. There 
are just a small number of clinicians 
who apparently use this technique se- 
lectively. We do not have data on 
whether the recall is used by these 
clinicians specifically as an aid in de- 
termining the presence of an organic 
involvement, for which purpose there 
may be some empirical validity, or for 
other purposes. 

There is a highly significant rela- 
tionship (r — .65) between the ex- 
tent to which the recall procedure is 
employed and the value which the 
clinician assigns to it. Those people 
who employ it very frequently gen- 
erally consider it to be very valuable, 
while those who use it rarely assign 
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little value to the information derived 
from the recall. It may be that indi- 
viduals who are unsophisticated in the 
use of the recall phase reject this pro- 
cedure on the basis of an alleged lack 
of validity. 
Confidence in the uses of the Bender 
The clinicians participating in this 
study had been requested previously 
to indicate the extent to which they 
use the Bender for various purposes. 
They were now asked to state their 
relative confidence in the judgments 
which they derived from the test data. 
It would seem that use of the test and 
confidence level are highly related. 
The greatest confidence is in the use 
of the Bender for detecting evidence 
of organicity — 359, of the psycholo- 
ists being very confident, ys 
1% feeling some confidence in the 
use of the Bender for this purpose 
er П). This is consistent with 
€ fact that the Bender is also used 
most frequently for ferreting out or- 
nic pathology. On the other hand, 
ew clinicians (1195-1497) feel very 
confident about using the Bender data 
as an aid for the determination of 
possible psychosis or intellectual re- 
tardation, or to formulate hypotheses 
for personality dynamics. This is again 
consistent with the fact that the Ben- 
der is administered relatively infre- 
quently for these purposes, 


_ It is noteworthy and possibly reflec- 
tive of the cautious approach of psy- 
chologists to their tools that approxi- 
mately half of the sample felt that 
“some confidence” could be placed in 
their interpretations of the Bender 
productions, What is of greater inter- 
est, though, is the finding that almost 
half of the clinicians (44%) have “lit- 
tle confidence” in using the Bender 
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for purposes of elucidating personality 
dynamics. It then becomes quite ap- 
parent why the Bender is administered 
so infrequently when personality dy- 
namics are sought. 


General evaluation 

If the overall evaluation which 
clinicians make of a test is in any way 
related to its ultimate fate, it would 
seem safe to conclude that the Bender 
will continue to play a significant role 
in diagnostic testing. Four out of every 
five clinicians sampled felt that the 
Bender has either "some" or "great" 
value in their work, while only one 
out of every five clinicians felt that it 
has “limited” or “no value". 

It should be noted that no relation- 
ship was found between the amount 
of diagnostic testing which a clinician 
is currently doing and his general 
evaluation of the Bender, This instru- 
ment is generally regarded favorably 
not only by clinicians with a heavy 
testing load who are seeking a quick, 
simple tool, but also by clinicians who 
do less testing. Similarly, there is no 
significant relationship between the 
overall evaluation of the usefulness of 
the Bender- Gestalt Test and the type 
of patients whom the clinician cus 
tomarily tests, i.e., children as com- 
pared to children and adults. 


SUMMARY 

In view of the frequent use which is 
made of the Bender-Gestalt Test m 
clinical practice, it was felt to be im- 
portant to obtain additional informa- 
tion about the specific problems for 
which it is employed and the general 
esteem in which it is held by clinicians. 
A questionnaire was sent to 10% 0 
the members of Divison 12 of the 
A.P.A.: the results are based on 176 
completed returns. 


TABLE II—-Confidence in Uses of the Bender-Gestalt 


Purpose 
P 1 и 
ersonality Dynamics 14 
Evidence of Psychosis Hl 
Evidence of Organicity 164 
Evidence of Retardation 133 


Degree of Confidence J 
Very Some n- 
12 44 44%, 
n4 E 27% 
35% 61% 4% 
14%, 62%, 24% 
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The most common use of the Ben- 
der is to aid in the making of a dif- 
ferential diagnosis involving organic- 
ity, and more than a third of the en- 
tire sample feels “very confident” in 
using the test for this purpose. The 
use of the Bender for determining the 
presence of psychosis or intellectual 
retardation was found to be less fre- 
quent, and much less confidence was 
expressed by clinicians in using the 
Bender for these purposes. The use 
of the Bender as an aid in ferretin 
out personality dynamics was foun 
to be quite rare, and little confidence 
was expressed by clinicians in its use 
for this purpose. 

The Bender data seem to be most 
commonly interpreted in a subjective 
or intuitive manner. About a third of 
the sample claims to combine subjec- 
tive inspection procedures with objec- 
tive scoring methods. Interestingly 
enough, only 5% of the sample feel 
that a technical scoring system alone 
is sufficient to interpret a subjects 
productions. 

Only one out of every five clinicians 
administers the recall routinely while 
a majority does so on only rare occa- 
sions, The degree to which the recall 
phase is used is highly correlated with 
the perceived validity of this proce- 
dure. 

The Bender is regarded by four 
out of every five clinicians to have 

some" or "great" value for diagnosis, 
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regardless of the nature of their test- 
ing load or the nature of their pa- 
tients. This general approbation 
would seem to indicate that the Ben- 
der will continue to play a vital part 
in the clinician's diagnostic armamen- 
tarium. In view of its widespread us- 
age, perhaps the time has come for 
those responsible for the training of 
clinicians to devote more systematic 
attention to problems of Bender test 
validity and to the development of in- 
terpretative skills. 

It would also be quite interesting 
to see a similar survey conducted on 
clinicians’ attitudes toward, and gen- 
era] practices dealing with, other com- 
monly employed clinical instruments. 
This would make possible a e a 
son of our perceptions of various diag- 
nostic tools and help clarify our “test 
counter-transferences", 
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Pain Apperception in the Mentally Retarded 


A. B. SILVERSTEIN AND EARL P. OWENS 
Pacific State Hospital 


Reactivity to pain in the mentally 
retarded is a problem about which 
little appears to be known. It is some- 
times assumed that the retarded do 
not react to pain, or that they do so 
to a lesser degree than normal indi- 
viduals, but the limited empirical evi- 
dence presently available is not con- 
sistent with this assumption. Thus 
Stengel et al. (1958) , using pinprick 
stimulation, found that "the average 
low-grade mental defective reacted to 
pain , . . in the same way as other 
subjects" (p. 438). Tredgold (1952), 
the author of a classic text in retarda- 
tion, conceded that "pain is experi- 
enced by feeble-minded children," but 
maintained that "it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether they have the same 
appreciation as has the normal child" 
(p. 96). However, a search of the 
literature has revealed no evidence 
whatever on the "appreciation" of 
pain in the retarded. There is clearly 
a need for further research on the 
entire problem, using a variety of 
techniques. 


. The s police of the present study 
is that of projective psychology, utiliz- 
ing the Pain Apperception Test 
(PAT) developed by Petrovich (1957) 
to assess emotional reactions to pain 
situations. The author of the test has 
recently published a paper comparing 
the PAT performance of 100 male 
chronic schizophrenics with that of an 
spal number of normal male control 
subjects (Petrovich, 1960) . His results 
demonstrated that the schizophrenics 
apperceived significantly less pain than 
the normals on the PAT. The pur- 
pose of the present study was to com- 
pare the PAT performance of mental- 
ly retarded subjects with the perform- 
ance of the normals and schizophre- 
nics studied by Petrovich, using in 

part the data presented in his paper. 


PROCEDURE 

The PAT consists of a series of pic- 
tures of a man in various painful situ- 
ations. The first nine pictures deal 
with Felt Sensation, and the next eight 
(four counterpart pairs) comp.re An- 
ticipation with Felt Sensation. The 
pictures of each counterpart pair are 
identical, except that in the Anticipa- 
tion picture the.infliction of a pain 
stimulus is imminent, whereas in the 
Felt Sensation picture the pain stimu- 
lus has already been inflicted. For 
each picture, the subject is required 
to make ratings on seven-point scales 
of Intensity (from no pain to can't 
stand the pain) and Duration (from 
not at all to months) . In the present 
study, the PAT was administered in- 
dividually, the examiner reading the 
scales aloud and taking down the 
ratings indicated by the subject. 

The subjects were 20 male border- 
line and mildly retarded patients at 
Pacific State Hospital, with the diag- 
nosis of familial or undifferentiated 
retardation. The mean Wechsler 1Q 
of the sample was 68.2, and the mean 
length of hospitalization, 14.2 years. 
The mean age, 34.7 years, differed 
only slightly from the mean ages of 
the normals and schizophrenics stud- 
ied by Petrovich (1960), 37.3 and 
37.0 years, respectively. Following Pe- 
trovich’s procedure, the research de- 
sign permitted the comparison 0 
Anticipation with Felt Sensation, as 
well as the comparison of the retarded 
subjects’ performance with the per 
formance of the normals and schizo- 
phrenics. 


Е Two procedural modifications меге 
introduced, neither of which affected 
these comparisons. In order to deter- 
mine whether the subjects could com- 
prehend the situations shown in the 
PAT pictures, a brief inquiry was con- 
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ducted after the test had been com- 
pleted. The examiner simply asked 
the subject "What is happening?" 
with respect to each picture, and took 
down his response verbatim. Analyses 
of these responses revealed that the 
average subject fully grasped the situ- 
ations shown in 11 of the 13 pictures, 
and completely missed the situation 
shown in only one. As for the remain- 
ing picture, he either grasped the pain 
stimulus but missed the location of 
the pain, or vice versa, This level of 
comprehension was considered satis- 
factory. 

The purpose of the second proce- 
dural modification was to determine 
whether the subjects could make use 
of the rating scales. The PAT was ad- 
ministered to a second group of 20 
male retarded subjects with just one 
change: for each picture, the exam- 
iner read the rating scales in reverse 
order, e.g., in the case of Intensity, 
from can't stand the pain to no pain. 
Differences significant at or beyond 
the .01 level between the “forward” 
and “reverse” groups were found on 
only one picture for Intensity, and 
on three pictures for Duration, but 
there was a tendency throughout the 
test for the “forward” group to score 
higher than the “reverse” group, This 
Was probably the common psycho- 
physical effect of habituation (Thur- 
Stone, 1948, p. 184) , not the result of 
the subjects’ inability to use the rating 
scales. In order to adhere to Petro- 
vich’s procedure, however, only the 
Scores of the "forward" group were 
included in the analysis. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Analysis of variance was employed 
to estimate the reliability of the sub- 
Jects’ PAT scores on the first nine pic- 
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tures. The values obtained were 49 
for Intensity and .73 for Duration, 
which were comparable to the split- 
half reliability coefficients that Petro- 
vich (1960) cited for normals, .56 
and .66, and for schizophrenics, .73 
and .66. He regarded the internal con- 
sistency of the scores as acceptably 
high for the essentially projective 
PAT, but it would appear that rela- 
de little confidence can be placed 
in the scores obtained by any one 
individual, The purpose of the pres- 
ent investigation, however, and of Pe- 
trovich's previous studies as well, was 
the comparison of groups, not the as- 
sessment of individuals. 


Felt Sensation 

The subjects’ scores on the first nine 
pictures were compared with those of 
the normals and schizophrenics, using 
a simple analysis of variance, The 
comparison of Total Intensity and 
Total Duration scores is given in Ta- 
ble I. For both dimensions, the over- 
all F was highly significant. As shown 
by 2 tests, the retarded subjects scored 
significantly higher than the normals, 
who in turn scored significantly high- 
er than the schizophrenics. The re- 
sults on the individual pictures were 
generally similar. For Intensity, the 
retarded subjects scored significantly 
higher than the normals and the 
schizophrenics on four of the nine pic- 
tures, while the normals scored signifi- 
cantly higher than the schizophrenics 
on two pictures. For Duration, the 
retarded subjects scored significantly 
higher than the normals on seven pic- 
tures, and significantly higher than 
the schizophrenics on eight; the nor- 
mals scored significantly higher than 
the schizophrenics on three pictures. 
In no case was there a significant in- 


TABLE I—PAT Scores on First Nine Pictures: Retarded (R) , 


Normal (N), And Schizophrenic (S) Subjects 


анс E N 
mension Mean Mean 

Intensity 45.0 39.1 
uration 46.0 35:0 


Note: All differences significant at .001 level. 


S R-N R-S N-S 
Mean F t t t 

35.7 18.88 3.65 5.78 3.66 

324 37.34 6.36 8.53 3.74 
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version of the order: Retarded > 
Normal > Schizophrenics. 

Thus in contrast to the schizophre- 
nics, the retarded subjects tended to 
apperceive significantly more pain 
ate the normals on the first nine 
PAT pictures, Where the normals, on 
the average, saw a moderate amount 
of pain, lasting for hours, the retarded 
subjects saw much pain, lasting for 
days. Actually, however, such a state- 
ment is an oversimplification of the 
findings. The data revealed that the 
difference between the retarded sub- 
jects and the normals was not due 
merely to a shift in the pain apper- 
ception “threshold,” but that it was 
complicated by different "patterns" 
of pain apperception. To take a single 
example, the retarded subjects saw 
electric shock as one of the most pain- 
ful situations shown in the РАТ pic- 
tures, whereas the normals (and the 
schizophrenics) saw it as one of the 
least painful. 

When the mean PAT scores on the 
first nine pictures were placed in or- 
der, and Spearman rank correlations 
calculated between the three groups, 
the rho’s between the normals and the 
schizophrenics were .88 for Intensity, 
and .93 for Duration. In contrast, the 
corresponding rho’s between the nor- 
mals and retarded subjects were only 
-10 and .26. It seems clear that the re- 
tarded subjects’ painfulness concepts 
differed radically from those of the 
normals (Petrovich, 1958) , and while 
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it is easy to discount the differences 
as the result of "different life experi- 
ences,” it is a task for future research 
to identify the specific experiential 
factors involved. 


Antictpation and Felt Sensation 


A factorial analysis of variance was 
employed for the scores on each of 
the counterpart pairs. As shown in 
Table II, there was again а strong 
tendency for the retarded subjects to 
score higher than both the normals 
and the schizophrenics, and i: no case 
was there a significant reversal of this 
tendency. On the other hand, the only 
case in which the normals and the 
schizophrenics differed significantly 
represented a reversal of the tendency 
noted previously, i.e., the schizophre- 
nics scored higher than the normals 
on counterpart pair 12-A, 12 (getting 
deltoid hypodermic) for both Inten- 
sity and Duration. Petrovich (1960) 
suggested that this finding might be 
due to the schizophrenics’ ultrasensi- 
tivity to the possibility of bodily harm 
from other people, or perhaps to un- 
conscious homosexual fears of bodily 
penetration. As for differences be- 
tween Anticipation and Felt Sensa- 
tion, on only one counterpart рап, 
11-A, 11 (ice falling on foot), was 
this difference significant; for both 
Intensity and Duration, scores for Felt 
Sensation were higher than those for 
Anticipation. 

Petrovich (1960) accounted for the 


TABLE II—PAT Scores on Four Counter: i UP : 
part Pairs of Pictures: 
Retarded (R), Normal (N), and Schizophrenic (S) Subjects 


R N S 
Intensity 
Pair Mean Mean Mean 
10-A, 10 5.7 47 43 
11-A, 11 5.6 44 am) 
12-A,12 34 21 2.6 
13-A, 13 3.8 28 3.2 
Duration 
10-A, 10 6.0 52 46 
11-A, 11 5.6 42 39 
12-A,12 2.9 20 24 
13-A, 13 4.0 2.6 28 


*Significant at .01 level. 
**Significant at .001 level. 


R-N R-S N-S 
F t t t 

4.67 as Tu == 
7.00** — 334** — 892** 1.00 

19.50** — 463** — 274* —3.19* 
4.81* 2.81" 1.57 —2.09 
5.65* 1.81 3.09* 2.20 
1229** 4.03** 497** 1.60 

759** — 346** 1.85 —2.80* 
18.21** 5.17** 4.94** —141 
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differences that he observed in the 
PAT performance of normals and 
schizophrenics on the basis of the 
“generally accepted thesis of ‘with- 
drawal’ in schizophrenia" (р. 21). 
Unfortunately, there seems to be no 
such simple explanation for the dif- 
ferences that we have observed in the 
PAT performance of normals and re- 
tarded subjects. One possibility, sug- 
gested tentatively, is that the tendency 
of the retarded subjects to apperceive 
more pain than normals on the PAT 
reflects an emotionally immature re- 
action to pain such as might be ob- 
served in children, To our knowledge, 
there are as yet no data available on 
the PAT performance of normal chil- 
dren, and so we are presently plan- 
ning a study to check this possibility. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The performance of 20 mentally re- 
tarded subjects on the Pain Appercep- 
tion Test (PAT) was compared with 
that of 100 normal control subjects 
and 100 chronic schizophrenics stud- 
ied by Petrovich. The results of two 
procedural modifications, neither of 
which affected the comparisons, 
showed that the level of comprehen- 
sion of the PAT pictures exhibited by 
the retarded subjects was satisfactory, 
and that they were able to make use 
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of the rating scales of Intensity and 
Duration. With great consistency, the 
retarded subjects tended to apper- 
ceive more pain than the normals, 
who in turn tended to apperceive 
more pain than the schizophrenics. 
The data revealed that the difference 
between the retarded subjects and the 
normals was not merely due to a shift 
in pain apperception “threshold,” but 
also involved differences in painful- 
ness concepts. It was tentatively sug- 
gested that the PAT performance of 
the retarded subjects might reflect an 
emotionally immature reaction to pain 
such as might be observed in children. 
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Rorschach Content Correlates in Five Groups with Organic Pathology 


ЈОѕЕРН C. SPEISMAN 
University of California, Berkeley 


MARGARET THALER SINGER 
Berkeley, California’ 


Current literature on the psychoso- 
matic hypotheses can be classed under 
two groupings. The first are studies 
related to the hypothesis represented 
by Alexander (1948) which may be 
called an emotion organ-specificity 
proposal hypothecating the activation 
of specific organ systems following the 
arousal of specific emotional states. 
This is most commonly illustrated by 
the proposition that the development 
of peptic ulcer lesions follows the in- 
hibition of strong dependency needs. 
The second current hypothesis might 
be represented by the work of Mirsky 
(Le, 1952, 1957) who presents the 
idea of constitutional predisposition 
or organ system vulnerability com- 
bined with personality factors which 
respond to general emotional upset or 
conditions of perceived stress with or- 
gan-specific pathology (1957). This 
hypothesis may be illustrated by the 
finding that high pepsinogen secretors 
are more likely to develop duodenal 
ulcer than others (1952, 1957, 1958) . 


While considerable study has been 
made of the so-called psychosomatic 
illness groups little attention has been 
focused on groups with disease in sim- 
ilar organ systems. This latter area 
needs exploration for several reasons. 
First, the criticism has been leveled 
that the psychological features in pati- 
ents with “psychosomatic” illnesses are 
no different from those noted in any 
chronically ill persons with compara- 
ble levels of disease and whose illness 
treatability parallels that of the vari- 
ous psychosomatic illnesses. Secondly, 
it is often contended that the psycho- 
logical behaviors attributed to psycho- 


*The data were collected while Dr. Singer 
was with Walter Reed Army Institute of 
Research, Washington, D. C. 


somatic patients are no different than 
those noted in any person when his 
life and well-being is threatened. Nor 
has sufficient comparison been made of 
groups with illnesses of the same organ 
systems some of which are considered 
psychosomatic (ie. the possible rela- 
tionships between emotional status 
and disease course are felt to be more 
openly traceable) and persons with ill- 
nesses in the same system but where 
the emotional relationships and psy- 
chological interactions have not been 
considered as "visible" as in the other 
conditions. 


While much of the early psychoso- 
matic literature was primarily based 
upon clinical psychiatric observations 
and rather clearly related to seeking 
support for theoretical positions re- 
garding causality, the use of psycho- 
logical instruments has permitted 
more controlled data collections and 
the comparison of groups regardless 
of causality theories as witness the 
work of Marquis et al. (1952) , Blum 
and Kaufman (1952), Weiner et al. 
(1957), Thaler et al. (1957), Roth- 
stein and Cohen (1958), and Cohen 
et al. (1960) . 


This study proceeds in this latter 
direction, to explore by means of the 
Rorschach test the affect symboliza- 
tions in the responses of five groups of 
ill persons. 


Essentially only two questions are 
asked of the data at this time. (1) Isit 
possible to distinguish by means of 
Rorschach affect symbolization among 
psychosomatic, non - psychosomat? 
medically ill, and surgical patients al 
of whom have demonstrable ee 
pathology? (2) Is there an hierarchica 
order of affect production among the 
groups which will allow some speci®- 
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cation and differentiation on a psycho- 
logical basis? 


METHOD 


Rorschachs were administered to 
one hundred twenty-one patients com- 
prising five groups:? 1) A series of 46 
duodenal ulcer patients, and 2) their 
comparison group, 14 patients with 
relatively comparable digestive system 
diseases (gastritis without ulceration, 
chronic biliary, hepatic, and_pancrea- 
tic diseases) . 3) A series of 28 patients 
with hypertension and 4) their com- 
parison group, 13 patients with such 
illnesses as arteriosclerotic coronary 
disease and chronic rheumatic and 
congenita! cardiac lesions were stud- 
ied. These four groups represented 
patients with two organ systems, car- 
diovascular and digestive involvement; 
one of each pair of groups represents 
a disease considered psychosomatic 
and the other not so considered. The 
fifth group represents 20 persons fac. 
ing a critical threat to their well-being 
and survival, These patients were fac- 
ing elective surgery for pulmonary 
and cardiac lesions and this group 
makes possible comparisons with the 
prior groups who have acute symp- 


toms considered threats to well-being, 
etc. 


All were male, Army or retired 
Army personnel, all but two were en- 
listed men, aged 17 to 64 years: peptic 
ulcer 20-46 years (mean 31.4 years); 
hypertension 21-63 years (mean 44.4 
years); other gastrointestinal group 
20-64 years (mean 32.4 years); other 
cardiovascular group 17-56 years 
(mean 34.9 years) ; preoperative pati- 
ents 19-41 years (mean 27.1 years) . All 
pt hospitalized at the time of test- 

g- 


PROCEDURE 


The Rorschach was administered in 
Ec 
We wish to thank Major Douglas Price, Dr. 
оп Reiser, Capt. Herbert Weiner, and 
ane William Swayze, Walter Reed Army In- 
pate of Research, Washington, D. C., who 
Ssisted in the data collection and patient 
evaluation. 
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the hospital. Identifying data were re- 
moved and the tests scored blind as to 
which group the testee was in. The 
scoring was made of the affective sym- 
bolism inherent in each Rorschach re- 
sponse. Each of the authors independ- 
ently scored each record and when 
comparisons revealed discrepancies a 
discussion and reconciliation of a final 
score was made. The affective sym- 
bolism scoring followed upon a system 
devised by De Vos (1953) .* Each Ror- 
schach response is scored by one of 
multiple subscores under seven major 
classes: neutral, hostile, anxious, body, 
positive, dependent, and miscellane- 
ous. An inference is made about the 
inherent affective symbolism of cach 
response in the Rorschach. 


RESULTS 


A chi square analysis was performed 
on the means from the five groups of 
patients on each of six affective sym- 
bolism scores (the neutral score was 
not included as it is the residual per- 
centage of responses remaining when 
the others have been determined) . 
The resulting chi square with 20 de- 
grees of freedom was 91.64, p=>.001 
indicating that the production of af- 
fect symbolization on the Rorschach is 
not independent of the illness group- 
ings. Since the procedure enables dis- 
crimination among the groups Mann- 
Whitney U-tests were performed com- 
paring each illness category with every 
other one in order to determine which 
of the scored dimensions of affect con- 
tributes to the discrimination among 
the illness groups. 

Table I presents the results of the 
Mann-Whitney U-tests. The dimen- 
sion of positive affect apparently does 
not contribute to the differentiation of 
the groups. The scoring categories of 
Body reference and Hostility provide 
some information about the affect re- 
sponses of the ulcer, surgery, and hy- 


sWe wish to thank Dr. George DeVos for 
making available to us a subsequent revision 
of this scoring system and for working with 
us on additions made to it during the early 
course of this present study. 
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pertension groups. The dimensions of 
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may be expressed on a direct 
) rsonal basis rather than on the 
devel of fantasy and symbolization as 
scored here. There are some data in 
the protocols under discussion which 
support this hypothesis. Although an 
equate scoring system has not yet 
been devised to test this finding statis- 
tically it is apparent to the authors 
that the hypertension group may be 
distinguished from the others on the 
basis of sarcastic and aggressive re- 
marks made to the tester about the 
testing situation or the test itself, 


The most conclusive findings in the 
Study are, of course, in the depen- 
dency-symbolization responses. Here 
we find a meaningful continuum from 
E to group as to the number of 

pendency responses made. The ulcer 

- group shows significantly more depen- 
ncy responses than each of the other 
Broups; this is the only finding where 
all groups are involved in a hierarchi- 
cal order. In support of this finding 
the ulcer-control group provides more 
dependency responses than hyperten- 
Sion-contro] and surgery groups, and 
the surgery group presents more of 
езе responses than does the hyper- 
tension group. 

These findings tend to support the 
hypothesis of conflict over dependen- 
€y being part of the etiology of ulcer 
development, but of course they can- 
not provide a confirmation of this hy- 
pothesis. Further, since there is no di- 
тесі indication of conflict over depen- 

ncy in this scoring, all that may be 
Said at present is that there appears 
to be a very definite association be- 
tween dependency responses and ul 
Cerative lesions in the same person. 

К: Finally, the surgery group may be 
described as highly anxious and con- 
cerned with body process, and yet 
these relatively common-sense findings 
Provide the basis for discrimination 
Of the surgery group from the other ill 
Persons, 


. lt is felt that a first step has been 


t: 
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taken in providing information which 

will enable discrimination, on а psy- 

chological basis, between groups with 
organ pathology. It is apparently pos- 
sible to discern differences between 
psychosomatic illness, illness not con- 
sidered to be psychosomatically de- 
rived, and, perhaps most important, to 
distinguish these two groups from per- 
sons contending with an acute threat 
to well-being and possibly survival. 
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An Experiment Concerning the Value of a “Pictureless TAT” 


Ергтн WEISSKOPF-JOELSON AND RICHARD WICH 
Purdue University 


The use of many projective tech- 
niques is based on the assumption that 
it is possible to make inferences about 
an individual's personality character- 
istics from the fantasies which he pro- 
duces as responses to certain stimuli. If 
this assumption is correct, it is of prac- 
tical importance to know what kind of 
stimuli would tend to elicit the 
greatest amount of fantasy production. 


In this study, three types of stimuli 
were compared regarding their power 
to produce fantasy, namely (1) the in- 
struction to "tell a story"; (2) a verbal 
description of TAT pictures; and (3) 
a visual presentation of TAT pictures. 


This comparison can be expected to 
give some information on the feasi- 
bility of using a “‘pictureless TAT” for 
diagnostic purposes, i.e. of stimulating 
story-telling without the use of pic- 
torial material. At the same time it 
may give some information on the 
relationship between fantasy produc- 
tion and a variable which is usually 
designated as "structure," or “ambigu- 
ity.” In the present context these terms 
refer to the number of cues of which 
the stimulus consists. The experiment 
was roughly designed so that in each 
experimental condition new cues 
would be added to the ones used in the 
preceding condition: in Condition 1 
the stimulus consisted of instructions 
to tell a story; in Condition 2 it con- 
sisted of approximately the same in- 
struction with an added specification 
regarding the topic of the story; on the 
basis of this principle the stimulus 
used in Condition 3 should consist of 
the one used in Condition 2 plus an 
added set of cues. Accordingly, the 


*The paper is based on a thesis presented to 
the Graduate School of Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana by the junior author in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for 


an M.S. degree in psychology. The study was 
directed by the senior author. 


label with a description, used as a 
stimulus in Condition 2, was attached 
to the corresponding ТАТ picture; 
this combined stimulus was used in 
Condition 3. For example, TAT Card 
1 was labeled "young boy looking ata 
violin on a table." 


Two objections to the procedure of 
this study might be anticipated: (A) 
the three conditions differ not only as 
to the number of cues, but also as to 
the kind of cues employed: e.g. Con- 
ditions 1 and 2 employ verbal cues, 
while Condition 3 employs verbal and 
pictorial cues. Thus, possible differ. 
ences in productivity of fantasy һе 
tween the 3 conditions may be due to 
the quality rather than to the quantity 
of cues. Lebo's and Harrigan’s (1) 
findings showing a striking similarity 
between the stories elicited by picto- 
rial and by descriptive stimuli make 
this objection somewhat less serious. 
The lack of rigor upon which it focus- 
ses is the price which the authors were 
willing to pay in order to combine 
within one experimental design an 
applied investigation of pictureless 
story-telling with a more theoretical 
investigation pertaining to ambiguity. 

(B) The second possible objection 
refers to the fact that in Condition 3 
the TAT is administered in a manner 
which differs from common clinical 
usage; results regarding story-telling 
elicited by labeled pictures cannot be 
generalized to unlabeled pictures: 
Again, this objection focusses on short- 
comings resulting from the attempt (0 
study simultaneously the effect of am 
biguity, and of picture-omission. This 
shortcoming was counteracted to а cet- 
tain degree by the attempt to select 
TAT Pictures which can be briefly 
described in a manner which соте 
sponds to the interpretation given by 
the great majority of non-psychotic 
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adults, namely, Pictures 1, 6BM, 7BM, 
8GF and 10. 


PROCEDURE 


The subjects were students in the 
Introductory Psychology course at Pur- 
due University. A different group was 
tested under each of the three condi- 
tions, Conditions 1, 2, and 3; the 
groups consisted of 31, 43, and 28 stu- 
dents respectively. . 

Condition 1 was introduced by the 
following instructions: “This is a test 
of imagination, one form of intelli- 
gence. I am going to ask you to write 
a few short stories about any topic 
you wish. Your task will be to write as 
dramatic a story as you can. Tell what 
has led up to an event, describe what 
is happening at the moment, what the 
characters are feeling and thinking, 
and then give the outcome. Write your 
thoughts as they come to your mind." 


In the instructions for Condition 2 
the phrase "write a few short stories 
about anything you wish" was substi- 
tuted the phrase "write a few short 
Stories about certain topics which I 
will give you"; otherwise the instruc- 
tions for Conditions 1 and 2 were 
identical. The descriptions of the 5 
pictures were typed on separate sheets 
of paper, one of which was given to 
each subject. At the end of each peri- 
od allotted for one story the subjects 
Were asked to exchange their sheets. 
The initial distribution and the sub- 
Sequent exchange of sheets was 
planned in such a manner that the 
Order in which each subject received 
the descriptions was randomized. 


The instructions for Condition 3 
Tequired that the subject should tell a 
Story about a picture with a descriptive 
label. Except for reference to the pic- 
torial stimulus they were identical 


Taste I—Analysis 


^ Source of Variation 
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ithin Groups 
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with the instructions for Conditions | 
and 2. Each subject was given a 
labelled picture. After completion of 
each story the pictures were ex- 
changed. The order in which each 
subject responded to the 5 pictures 
was a random one. 

Group administration made it neces- 
sary to have the subjects write their 
stories rather than tell them orally. 
The time allotted for each story was 
five minutes, Almost all subjects fin- 
ished their writing prior to the time 
limit. 

ANALYsIS, RESULTS, AND DISCUSSION 


The number of words in each proto- 
col was used as a measure of fantasy 
production, This was done under the 
assumption that qualitative differences 
between protocols of equal length will 
tend to cancel one another. Since a 
word count has obvious shortcomings 
as a measuring device, the researchers 
planned to use the ratings of six clini- 
cally experienced judges as an addi- 
tional method for assessing the quan- 
tity of fantasy in each protocol. How- 
ever, the low interjudge reliability 
of the obtained ratings made it im- 

ossible to use them in the analysis 
of the data. 

The mean word count for Condi- 
tion 1 (neither picture, nor descrip- 
tion) is 114.42 with a standard devia- 
tion of 30.61; for Condition 2 (de- 
scriptions, no pictures) it is 102.99, 
with a standard deviation of 25.56; 
and for Condition 3 (pictures and de- 
scriptions) it is 95.56, with a standard 
deviation of 26.71. 

Bartlett's test showed homogeneity 
of variance beyond the 5% level, 
which indicates that the data can be 
submitted to a single classification 
analysis or variance, as shown in 
Table I. The resulting F of 16.88, 


of Variance of Number of Words Produced 
by the Three Conditions 
Sum of Squares 


25,458.77 
382,341.05 
407,799.82 


DF . Mean Square F 

2 12,729.38 16.88 
507 754.14 
509 
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significant at the 1% level, indicates 
there are significant differences be- 
tween the three means. On the basis of 
Duncan's Test it was found that all 
three means are significantly different 
from each other at the 5% level. 


Thus, when the subjects were asked 
to tell a story about “anything” they 
produced significantly longer proto- 
cols than when they were asked to tell 
à story about a topic described in a 
brief written statement; likewise, such 
a description produced longer stories 
than a TAT picture to which the 
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corresponding description was at 
Bde 

The present study suggests we may 
learn more about college students by 
inducing them to tell us a story about 
a topic of their own choice than about 
a topic of our own choice. If this holds 
up for other groups of subjects, we 
may have to envisage a future without 
TAT pictures. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


—- Nunnally, Jum C., Jr. Popular Con- 

- ceptions of Mental Health, New York: 
Holt, Rhinehart, & Winston, Inc. 
1961. Pp. 311, $5.00. 


| This excellent book provides information 
- vital to psychologists whether they be teach- 
ers, therapists, or research workers, The 
| questions asked, and answered, deal with four 
areas. The first is the degree to which the 
public is interested in the topic of mental 
health. From a ranking of tides in order of 
interest, it was found that mental health 
topics have a moderately high interest value. 
| Relative interest of topics within the field of 
- mental health were then measured. Here it 
was found that the public wanted to learn 
_ about immediately useful aspects of mental 
illness such as "What causes it?" and “How 
fan you recognize it?" rather than the “so- 
ial effects" of mental illness such as its cost 
to society. A finding duplicated in many ways 
throughout the book was that public interest 
Was increased when mental health messages 
reduced anxiety and provided solutions to 
| problems. 


E. The second area dealt with is the public's 

_ information about mental illness. Statements 

about mental illness were gathered from ex- 
pert sources (for example 200 public-infor- 
mation pamphlets), from 200 detailed per- 

: sonal interviews, and from interviews with 
Telatives of mentally ill persons. A 240-item 
questionnaire was administered to 349 nor- 
mal adults and yielded 10 factors, Based on 
this work a 50-item questionnaire was de- 
Vised and used to study the opinions of 
mental health experts, namely 86 psycholo- 
81515 and 90 psychiatrists. Nunnally was sur- 
prised by the degree to which popular knowl- 
fdge was in agreement with expert opinion. 
Rather than being misinformed, the public, 
at worst, seemed to be uninformed. 


While the public is not misinformed, in 
the third area investigated it was found that 
their attitudes toward the mentally ill were 
35 "bad" as generally believed. As measured 
" а semantic differential technique, the pub- 
1 held а generally unfavorable stereotype 
E ut the mentally ill. An example is that 
Я © concept “insane тап” was rated as more 
bolish, more ignorant, weaker, dirtier, less 
Predictable, and less valuable than the con- 
E chil ". Further studies indicated that 

* public holds moderately favorable atti- 


tudes toward mental health professionals, but 
rates concepts such as "nurse", "physician", 
and "mental-hospital attendant" higher on 
"understandability" than concepts such as 
“psychologist”, "psychiatrist", and "psycho- 
analyst". In general, while the people work- 
ing in the field of mental health are held in 
moderately high esteem, mental-treatment 
methods and institutions are held in rela- 
tively low esteem. 

The fourth area deals with variables in- 
fluencing the effectiveness of messages de- 
signed to change attitudes toward mental 
illness. The findings indicate that the more 
certainty with which mental health informa- 
tion is stated, the more favorable will be the 
attitudes toward the mentally ill, Other find- 
ings indicate that messages should provide 
solutions to the problems described and, sur- 
prisingly, that incorrect information may 
serve to improve attitude toward mental ill- 
ness. At one point the author writes: "Favor- 
able attitudes toward mental-health concepts 
develop when people think they know some- 
thing about the phenomena, regardless 
whether or not their information is actually 
correct”, This raises the ethical problem that 
if evoking favorable attitudes toward mental 
illness is the measure of value of messages, 
it would seem to follow that psychologists 
lecturing about mental illness should not 
discuss the variety of disagreements in the 
field and should give the impression of 
validated solutions where only hypotheses 
exist. While it is clear that the topic of 
mental illness may provoke anxiety which 
leads to cither premature closure or negative 
attitudes by the public, it is possible to 
wonder if a lecturer's primary obligation is 
to reduce anxiety and foster favorable atti- 
tudes or whether his primary obligation is 
to present his field as he sees it regardless of 
the anxiety and unfavorable attitudes that 
result. 

The foregoing material does not do justice 
to the variety of studies and provocative in- 
formation presented in the book. For exam- 
ple, carefully documented work shows that 
mental-illness is presented in mass media in 
a manner which deviates widely not only 
from expert opinion but also from public 
information. A chapter presents the results 
of interviews with approximately 150 key 
people, decision-makers, in the mass media 
industries and provides hypotheses as to how 
it is possible that material neither the public 
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mor the experts agree with can receive wide 
circulation. Another chapter, particularly 
vital to psychologists in private practice, deals 
with the responses of 431 general practition- 
«n Data are presented about these phy- 
sidans’ information, referral and treatment 
practices, attitude toward mental illness and 
toward the treatment of the mentally ill, 
These data will startle some psychologists 
and confirm the suspicions of others. 

Aside from the importance of the topics 
investigated, the book is an cxample of 
clarity of presentation and solid documenta- 
tion without superfluous laboring of details. 
Six years of careful work are presented in 240 
readable pages. Over twenty individual stud- 
ies are reported, These studies are charac- 
terized by care in sampling and a neatness of 
design that maximizes the data obtained from 
each study. Since the semantic differential 
technique is the primary tool used in this 
book, the reader's ultimate evaluation of the 
book will depend upon his evaluation of the 
semantic differential. While this review is no 
place to argue the merits of the semantic 
differential or whether it is the best tech- 
nique of attitude measurement presently 
available, it should be noted that the data 
presented in this book serve as strong favor- 
able arguments for the usefulness of the 
semantic differential. 

An expressed purpose of this book is the 
stimulation of future research. To this end 
measuring instruments and considerable basic 
data are presented in a series of appendices. 
It is perhaps a measure of the high quality 
of this work that the only negative criticism 
this reviewer could find is that the use of the 
book for future research might have been 
better served if in some of the tables the 
means had been rounded to the first decimal 
place and the saved space used to present 
standard deviations. 

In summary, Popular Conceptions of Men- 
fal Health is a book which should be of 
interest to all Psychologists dealing with 
mental illness. It is that great rarity: a well 
written book in which excellence of research 
methodology matches importance of subject 
matter, 

LEONARD P. ULLMANN 
VA Hospital 
Palo Alto, California 


Rickers-Ovsiankina, Maria A, Ror- 
schach оов, New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1960, 439 pp- $8.50. 


Rorschach Psychology is a collection of 


ye 


Book Revi 


papers by different individuals, each n 
ing his own approach to Rorschach met 
ology. The book begins with a stat 
that it”. .. is not planned to furnish another 
instructional manual on the use of the Ram 
schach method." However, the first three 
sections of the book, encompassing four-filth® 
of the volume in pages, deal with analysis of 
location, determinant, and 
The editor apparently wished to 
theoretical knowledge from clinical app! 


content 


tion in an artificial division. It is unfortw 

if theoretical, research, and clinical applica 

tions of the Rorschach cannot be integrat 
The preface suggests that the book 


focus on the place of Rorschach's underst 
ing of personality in “psychology at large and 
within the psychology of personality in pat 
ticular.” This is an area which would be valu- 
able and rewarding. The present volume 0068 
not reach this goal because it remains tied 
to Rorschach methodology as a diagnostic 
tool. The Murphys’ article, “Herman Ror 
schach and Personality Research", begins 
what could be developed along these lines 


The value of Rorschach Psychology lies im 
the numerous research references presented. 
Although not exhaustive, these references 
will aid all those involved in research in the 
Rorschach technique. 


An inherent feature of collections is the 
variability in the quality of writing. Some 
authors approach the Rorschach with sym- 
pathy and understanding of its values 
limitations. Others approach it with à 
"damned if you do, and damned if you don't". 
attitude which seems of little value. Several 
of the authors are very successful in present- 
ing points of view which are not totally com- 
patible with their own, Much of the infor- 
mation on Rorschach analysis has occu 
in other sources but it is convenient to have 
this information and references in one vor 
ume. 


In summary, the collection of papers fails 
to achieve its goal of crystallizing the plact 
of Rorschach's understanding in present day 
psychology. It is both instructional in thee 
retical understanding and clinical usage and 
serves as a stimulus for research in the Rom 
schach methodology. Perhaps more should 
not be expected. 


DoNarp L. WESTON 
University of Maryland 
School of Medicine 
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The Case of El: Vocational Choice 


BERTRAM R. FoRER 
Los Angeles 


Although vocational training and 
performance for most men consume 
the majority of their waking hours 
and for many the bulk of their atten- 
tion, comparatively little systematic 
work has been done with a view to 
integrating these significant activities 
within a comprehensive theory of per- 
sonality. The following discussion will 
lean most heavily on psychoanalytic 
theory which has contributed a num- 
ber of formulations useful in con- 
ceptualizing the role of work in hu- 
man adaptation. 


We commence with a number of 
axioms about the choice of vocation: 
that such choice is a long term idio- 
syncratic elaboration and fruition of 
childhood conflicts and adaptations, 
expressive of basic biological and 
social needs; that vocational choice is 
governed by unconscious determi- 
nants, motivational and defensive and 
non-rational. (Forer, 1953) Since the 
choice of a permanent vocation, Or the 
lack of choice, cannot be fully de- 
scribed without reference to ultimate 
self-support and effectiveness of voca- 
tional behavior, we shall have to con- 
died a number of interrelated prob- 
ems. 


1. What are the long-term adapta- 
tions, repetitions, motivational con- 
figurations that are or can be ex- 
pressed vocationally? What conflicts 
exist about working at all and about 
particular kinds of work? 


?. How adaptive is the vocational 
choice? Does it serve to express 
needs effectively in terms of attain- 
able realities, function primarily as 
a defense against impulse, or ex- 
press autistic fantasy? 

3. What aptitudes, interests and 


Skills are there? How do they in- 
teract intrapsychically; with anxiety, 


inhibition, gratification? Are they 
complementary or in conflict? 

4. How are aptitudes and interests 
expressed in the social context of 
educational and work situations? 


Ordinarily vocational guidance and 
diagnosis (for want of a better word) 
occur within the framework of a vo- 
cational and educational history and 
discussion with the client, and the 
planning of vocational futures tends 
to be oriented toward coping with 
situations rather than self-exploration 
in the sense of personality change. 
Since our task excludes discussion with 
the client, we shall do our best to 
diagnose what his vocational possi- 
bilities are. 

Let us start with El's performance 
on the psychometric tests because they 
provide the kind of data most com- 
monly used in vocational guidance. 
They should yield some information 
and hypotheses about important ego 
functions: interests which are impulse 
derivatives hopefully compromised 
with reality considerations, and apti- 
tudes which we consider to be largely 
ego adaptive techniques, both of which 
represent aspects of the ego directed 
toward the outer world. We can then 
pursue our hypotheses through the 
projective tests which may tell us how 
such ego fuctions are intrapsychically 
organized and what role they play in 
El’s life. 

The Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank measures vocational interests in- 
directly in terms of similarity of a 
large number of interests to those of 
practitioners in various occupations. 
Most of the test items are not work 
samples of the activities performed in 
these occupations. They may repre- 
sent facets of vocational identity. El’s 
identifications are highest with CPA 
and author-journalist and next with 
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Social Science "Teacher, Accountant, 
Lawyer, Banker, then Public Adminis- 
trator, Salesman, and Office Manager. 
Most of the vocations dealing with 
physical activity, science and nature 
are conspicuously excluded from his 
identification. Implicit in his favored 
vocations are organizing and process- 
ing of data and interpersonal commu- 
nication from a position of power. On 
the more direct Ruder Preference Rec- 
ord the extremely low Outdoor and 
Mechanical interests and the high 
Computational, Clerical, Literary and 
Social scales are largely congruent 
with the picture on the Strong. 


In an unpublished study of some 45 
diagnostic groups on the Kuder Form 
BM, we found many Statistically sig- 
nificant profiles (Forer, 1951, 1955) . 
El's Kuder profile (Form CH, CM) 
resembles none of them strongly, with 
the remote similarity to acting-out 
personalities and several psychoso- 
matic groups, But this is meager evi- 
dence. The high clerical and compu- 
tational interests and accounting sug- 
Best compulsive inclinations, but the 
low scientifiic interest contra-indicates 
the characteristic intellectualization of 
the compulsive character and may 
Tepresent a break-through of subjec- 
tive, emotional forces, On empirical 
grounds, the quite low musical inter- 
est implies a body problem, either 
psychosomatic or exogenous in origin, 
which may interfere with attention to 
objective data. The high social service 
interest is not helpful in differential 
diagnosis because it characterizes most 
emotionally and physically handi- 
capped groups. 

The major evidence at this point is 
strong interest in compulsive activi- 
ties which involve interest in control 
in conformity with environmental cri- 
teria of accuracy, what we have called 
adjustive interests, in contrast to ex- 
pressive interests, such as the arts, for 
which external criteria of performance 
are vague. At this somewhat surface 
level, then, we see desire to control 
and little desire to express. We won- 
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der what is being controlled. Shneid- 
man's Interest Completion protocol 
suggests that these interests are orb 
ented toward mastery, power, social 
autonomy as a defensive function of 
avoiding struggles with interpersonal 
relationships. We doubt now that the 
compulsive interests are integrated 
into character traits by a fusion with 
compulsive aptitude, i.e, successful 
control of affect and impulse. 


The high identity with Lawyer and 
various administrative-interpersonal 
vocations on the Strong is not sub. 
stantiated by a high persuasive inter. 
est and the high social service interest 
on the Kuder is seen as a fantasy 
rather than a measure of involvement. 
Evidence on the Interest-Completions 
further implies that these vocations 
are caught up in conflicts about social 
assertiveness and interaction. 


El's vocational interests seem far 
from pregenital impulse (but ta 
tests do not provide the best means 0 
expressing it). To avoid impulse €x- 
pression or excitation seems to be e 
important aim of his vocationa 
choice. His extremely low mechanical 
and outdoor interests represent an at 
tempt to defend himself against bod) 
expression and physical manipula 
He seems to be trying to keep his body 
out of his work. But the extremeness 
of his scores suggests the use of reac 
tion formation which does not wor 
too well. We might consider whether 
there is also a struggle against his 
masculine identification: his Sud 
Masculinity score is low, his MM € 
Mf scale is his highest. Is he reluctan 
to act the man? Does he want power 
without being aggressive? 


Since we lack aptitude measures for 
occupations at the high level ho 
he seems to have chosen, we are not! а 
the best position to determine whethe 
his compulsive; social control Ег 
literary interests are adequately REC 
stantiated by skill or aptitude or b 
acter structure, hence to determine t Me 
degree of congruity between ego d 
tion and ego ideal. A significant dis 
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ncy between interest and ability 
would indicate a lack of objectivity in 
seltappraisal, ego inhibition or con. 
flict, and discomfort. 


The three WAIS subtests provide 
some basis for evaluating the relation- 
ship between aptitude and interest, 
Verbal 1Q is superior and consistent 
with a high level of vocational aspira- 
tion and performance in any of the 
fields in which he evinces interest. He 
has the ability to acquire information 
in any of the fields ‘but his ability to 
acquire and utilize accounting skills, 
handle a court case, write creatively, 
depend upon other ego functions than 
intelligence alone. We cannot yet tell 
whether he can make use of his skills 
in the social context of dealing with 
clients or in administration пог 
whether he can balance books without 
emotionally or anxiety instigated in- 
efficiency. The evidence of his strug- 
gle against masculinity, against inter- 
personal relations, and against bodies, 
Suggests defensive inhibition against 
some capacities; the compulsive needs 
imply a defense against the drives 
which are necessary in creative writing. 


Despite his high score in the WAIS 
Comprehension subtest, the content 
reveals a gap between understanding 
or insight and action. He knows how 
to deal with a fire in a movie but fears 
he will react impulsively. This is an- 
_ other clue to the failure of anal re- 
action formation as a defense and les- 
sens the likelihood of success in ac 
counting, administration and law. De- 
ficiencies in emotional control are 
more hazardous in these rigorous ad- 
justive occupations than in expressive 
ones in which idiosyncracy is a virtue. 
We suspect at this point that struggles 
with his sexual role are a serious prob- 
lem. 

. The sentence completion protocol is 
rich in clinical information. We shall 
“ігу to resist the attraction of а com- 
E" clinical appraisal and limit our 
Ocus to the data that have clearly 
Vocational significance. Impulse con- 
trol is obviously a serious problem. 
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Suicide is mentioned as early as the 
fifth item, an indication of emotional 
looseness and readiness to express it. 
Depreciation of love (item 11), en- 
dogenous hatred (item 13) similarly 
reveal a low threshold to affect expres- 
sion, The freedom with which affect 
is splattered about is inconsistent with 
the kind of rational control and intel- 
lectualization we should expect from 
a successful CPA or lawyer or banker. 
His compulsive interests are probably 
not successful character traits or ego 
mechanisms. Sexual identity is now 
ene seen to be confused and homo- 
sexual acting-out is more than strong- 
ly suggested. There is enormous con- 
flict about being seen, possibly a strug- 
gle against exhibitionism, and so anxi- 
ery-laden as to preclude vocations re- 
quiring talking to groups. 

These evidences are crucial voca- 
tionally, because they indicate a lack 
of congruity between vocational in- 
terests and ability to utilize aptitudes 
and skills that might fulfill them. 
Even a high level of skill in account- 
ing is limited in adaptive value if emo- 
tional storms impair intellectual effi- 
ciency or judgment and overt hos- 
tility or shame alienate other persons 
or motivate withdrawal, or if homo- 
sexual cruising or eruptions lead him 
into trouble. 

MAPS, TAT and Rorschach pro- 
tocols reveal more of his dynamics 
and pathology, but provide limited 
guides to evaluation of surface ego 
function. The TAT and MAPS con- 
firm without question his active homo- 
sexuality and the likelihood of acting- 
out. There seems to be too little ego 
autonomy from these impulses. El is 
more preoccupied with his sexualized 
interpersonal relationships than with 
the adaptive aspects of work or con- 
cern with vocational goals. His rela- 
tionships are distorted by transference 
projections. 


To be relatively effective vocation- 
ally requires that enough of one's in- 
terpersonal relationships be gratifying 
or free from severe distortion and 
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that ego skills be sufficiently autono- 
mous to function productively even in 
the presence of anxiety. El is more 
concerned about his appearance at 
times than about his effectiveness, His 
bly displaced concern about how 
is body appears, even though he may 
have some isfiguring disability, seems 
to lack sensitivity to reality evidence. 
It needs to be worked through in psy- 
chotherapy. His reactions to failure, 
real or imagined are passivity and 
anger rather than attempts to utilize 
his ability to solve and adapt. He is 
using too much effort for defense and 
protection. 


El's vocational choices seem to be 
somewhat autonomous from his homo- 
sexuality. If there were evidence of in- 
terest in interior decorating or hair 
dresing we would have joi ed such 
activities to be manifestations of the 

ual pattern and a character 
- Accounting, teaching, 
Writing and law are only tangentially 
чм : HIS M of conflicts 
about relationships and bei exposed 
and although the] lave анон сот- 
ponents, nt an attempt to es- 
tablish adaptation on a non-homo- 


sexual basis. 


A crucial problem becomes one of 
determining how well he can separate 
his two forms of adaptation, how well 

can use stimulus situations to iso- 
late acting-out from adaptive compul- 
sive behavior. His accountant interests 
do seem to have the purpose of con- 
trolling himself by immersing himself 
In protective situations, a sign of in- 
sight and orientation toward adapta. 
tion on a defensive level. With the aid 
of stimulus structure on the tests of 
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intelligence and reasoning, i 
pronen is one of coping with rea 
1 does moderately well. In less 
tured situations ego controls give w 
not to psychotic thinking but toi 
pulse expression. On the blank ү 
card, however, he blocks. We b 
as à counterindicator to creative л 
ing as we interpret his autobio gr 
ical reoccupation on the MAPS ; 
TAT. But we also think that it 
resents some internal controls, j 
tirely dependent upon external b 
stering. 

Our guess is that El can funct 
best despite his neurotic conflicts 
der the following conditions: wl 
competition is at a minimum i 
males, particularly young ones w 
might arouse his homosexual impul ‹ 
are absent; when he is dealing wi 
objective, verbal-numerical material 
when concrete tasks are set for hi 
and he need not be creative. His voc 
tional gratification would be relativel 
low, but his defenses would be nos 
prominently involved. Our final 
ommendation is that El receive 
apy to enable him to work £ 

€ basis of his anxiety about Бей 
seen by others and to lessen the cli 
hood of using acting-out as a defens 
whether it be homosexual, suicidal 
homicidal or otherwise. 
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Since the essentia] purpose of this 
ou Sa is to illustrate the ways of 
analyzing psychological test data, 1 
have chosen in view of the very brief 
time available, to deal with certain 
highlights with detailed explanation 
of the basis for my interpretation rath- 
er than preparing a psychological re- 
port. 

I have organized my presentation 
into three sections. The first section 
deals with the frame of reference with- 
in which I work. The second deals 
with a detailed analysis of the Rorsch- 
ach protocol and the third, an inte- 
gration of the Rorschach with other 
test material and conclusions. 


In my thinking about behavior, I 
use psychoanalytic concepts as a basis 
of interpretation and. understanding. 
I mention this immediately because it 
has important implications, I believe, 
for the use of the battery of tests, not 
only for interpretation of content. I 
believe that a more productive contri- 
bution which a battery of tests varying 
from highly structured to unstruc- 
tured offers is the opportunity to ob- 
tain evidence of ego functioning with- 
in the individual as he moves from 
situations in which he is clearly 
dependent upon his own resources 
through the continuum to those situ- 
ations in which he can rely extensively 
upon learned experiences, daily rou- 
tine, and other familiar clues. The 
inferences which can be made with 
such evidence, it seems to me, carry far 
more significance because such infor- 
mation explains why it is that indi- 
viduals can seem to operate quite ef- 
fectively in a wide area of situations 
and yet have unstructured tests of 
marked disturbance. Obtaining infor- 
Tation about conscious and uncon- 
scious process is important but with- 
оці this concept of the part the ego 
Plays in the structured and unstruc- 


tured situation, we are in a far less 
effective position in trying to predict 
or explain the individual's variability 
in behavior. 


In working with the Rorschach I 
have in this situation to go 
over the Rorschach without looking at 
the other tests for two or three 
of the TAT cards 1 had been 

the Rorschach once to score it 
during which some inferences aroused 
my curiosity so that I started to look 
at the TAT but then decided to 
adhere to my initial plan of working 
from the Rorschach alone first. I do 
not do this ordinarily but for the 
exposition intended here I t it 
might be helpful to see what would be 
derived uncontaminated and then 
how the other tests might influence or 
expand my deductions, 


Now I would like to 
Rorschach, If we first at the 
we can obtain the 


cchogram 
following information and related in- 
ferences. There are 21 responses. This 
number is possibly within the normal 
range but certainly at the low end. 
The psychogram is interesting because 
it has a general resemblance to the 
expected pattern of normal adults. It 
is my belief that the psychogram is 
likely to give us some evidence con- 
cerning the overt non-clinical appear- 
ance of the subject. Thus, in this case 
my first impression would be that this 
is a subject who is not likely to mani- 
fest any obvious or distinctive patho- 
logical behavior. I must remind you, 
of course, that from the psychogram 
itself I do not know the form level of 
these responses and it is theoretically 
possible that they are all minus re- 
sponses. It is my ex ience that pro- 
files closely Epoca the aver- 

profile in pattern are likely to be 
in one of the three following noso- 
logical groups—normal, obsessive-com- 


to the 
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notice that the subject very carefully 
reduces all the other objects to inani- 
mate things. The two people involved 
apparently need both, ERIS and 
special help such as being drunk to 
feel at case. Even when at ease, in 
order to engage in hostility it is neces- 
sary that the other object be in some 
way emasculated against the possibil- 
ity of retaliating. Lions can have darts 
thrown at them but only when they 
are party decorations. The figures are 
finally identified as men, and they are 
men because their chests are rather 
large but they don't have breasts, A 
slightly peculiar elaboration and ex- 
planation for the sex of the figures, 
that is by denial rather than by posi- 
tive identification. We notice further 
that these are males who are all 
dressed up in pink costumes which 
again is unusual as an elaboration 
acceptable to males. The combination 
of the ease with which this individual 
identifies with feminine components 
in his personality rather than mascu- 
line components, the ease with which 
he dresses the males up in the pink, 
the peculiar elaborations of the adult 
male all suggest the very difficult iden- 
tification problem which he has. The 
question certainly can be raised at this 
point as to whether this individual is 
one whose psycho-sexual identification 
has resolved itself into a homosexual 
pattern. I do not feel that I have 
enough material to support this con- 
clusion with any security. Thus, sum- 
ming up the Rorschach, we have an 
individual with a great deal of rich- 
ness of personal development and with 
effective defenses against his experienc- 
ing anxiety. The subject always ac- 
counted for his responses in a way 
which was satisfying to him. In other 
terms the coping aspect of the qo 
process always gave the subject the 
overt feeling that he had dealt with 
the task effectively. This description 
is actually a non-technical way of 
describing a character defense pattern 
аз contrasted with the defense pattern 
of overt neurosis or psychosis wherein 
ineffective character defenses require 
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the bolstering gained from the ego 
formation of neurotic or psychotic 
symptoms. We find, however, that this 
subject’s character defense involves 
peculiarities and confusion in ideation 
that are more typical of psychotic 
thinking as contrasted with neurotic 
thinking as if the were 
permitung distortion in reality testing 
as long as it kept him feeling in com- 
mand of the situation. Therefore, my 
inference is that this is a psychotic 
character structure. With this we note 
there is considerable distortion in the 
psychosexual total identification but 
that at this point there is little evi- 
dence of felt conflict about it so that 
essentially we have a character variant 
rather than indications of an overt 
clinical neurosis or is. Now 
let us turn to the integration of the 
Rorschach with some of the other 
test material and examination of the 
continuum ego-functioning. If we turn 
from the Rorschach as most un- 
structured in this battery to the TAT 
as a semi-structured one, we see that 
as the subject moves from Card 7BM 
to Card 13M, he carries the same fig- 
ures forward—an atypical procedure 
which suggests a loss of distance. Thus, 
the impairment of ego functioning 
shows slight penetration into this 
level of ego continuum, If we turn to 
the Wechsler, we see clearly that this 
is a highly superior individual. How- . 
ever, although he is able to reply cor- 
rectly to complicated questions such as 
the three kinds of blood vessels, he 
fails on items such as how far is it 
from Paris to New York and when 
is Washington's birthday. The ineffi- 
ciency penetrates to the structured 
level as well so that in some way his 
problem manifests itself quite clearly 
even in a situation where he could be 
dependent upon external cues. We 
now have evidence that although he 
may have defenses effective against his 
experiencing anxiety, the distortions 
resulting fi the ego adaptation to 
the problem manifests itself in other 
ways. 


wen 


look at the TAT content 


in relation to the Rorschach inference 
about psychosexual identifications we 
see stories which imply a decided con- 
cern with homosexual and heterosex- 
ual activity, suggesting confirmation 
about the confused identification. 
Notice once again on Card 12M as 
suggested in Card X of the Rorschach 
the subject feels the need of intoxica- 
tion to release his inhibitions to per- 
mit him to accept homosexual activity. 
Cards 6BM a 10 in relation to the 
above s t strongly that the hetero- 
sexual problem is related to the strug- 
gle and confusion in relation to moth- 
er. If we add the MAPS stories to the 
TAT, the frequency with which the 
sexual theme comes out, with homo- 
sexual and heterosexual, we have a 
measure of the degree to which the 
individual's preoccupation with his 
problem is present. The shifting from 
one to the other suggests the con- 
flicted state with attempts to find 
resolution but strong pull in both 
directions. The degree of preoccupa- 
tion plus the extreme to which this 
individual is attempting to adjust is 
likely to create considerable internal 
turmoil unless, as is ible here, the 
individual accepts himself as being 
“ambisexual” and thus reducing the 
кш and the need to find resolution. 
е, et ee that with all this 

oil and a Rorschach psychogram 
of such control, the аара thay have 
to find its outlet through psychoso- 
matic difficulty. Now turning last to 
the Cornell Index to see that the sub- 
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ject tells us directly and overtly, w 

nd that he suffers from many symp 
toms, that he drinks a great deal, th 
projection is present, that he has had 
à nervous breakdown, that he has had 
ulcers, and often feels miserable 
blue. 


If we now attempt to find some inte 
grated brief conclusion which w i 
take into account the findings which 
are both in agreement and disagre 

ment, we have the following. This й 
the record of an individu: of fairly 
rich personality development but € 
sentially a character problem will 
conflicts around dependency am 
psychosexual identifications plus many 
symptoms. The apparent contradic 
tion, it is my belief, indicates that this 
is the kind of individual who in spit 
of his symptoms is not really motivated 
toward change because the symptoms 
are really not sufficiently egodysto! 
and anxiety-provoking to motivate 
him to deal with the underlying p D- 
lems. Notice that in spite of all the 
complaints, he replies, “yes” to the 
question "do you generally feel well” 
and happy.” I would esimate that 
under ordinary circumstances he: 
might seem somewhat odd and differ- 
ent to people but would be able to 
get along satisfactorily as long as he 
could control the circumstances. 
breakdown occurs, it will be in 
direction of paranoid schizoph 
because the ego weaknesses point 
ward psychosis and the conflict toward 
paranoid formation. 


The Case of El: The MAPS Test 
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The present symposium differs from 
previous ones in that it is not com- 
pletely "blind;" each participant has 
an opportunity to see all the other 
tests administered. Personally I wel- 
come this change, since I feel that the 
projectives are most valuable in con- 
junction with other material. 


To begin with, we have a variety 
of important information about his 
psychopathology from the Cornell 
Selectee Index. We are told that he 
has been a patient at a mental hos- 
pol (15) , that he has had a nervous 
oreakdown (59), that he is an alco- 
holic (5,62), that he has had seizures 
(15), that he has had stomach ulcers 
(60), as well as other somatic diffi- 
culties (1, 33, 43, 44) , that he suffers 
from a wide variety of anxieties and 
neurotic symptoms (2, 6, 8, 11, 18, 19, 
22, 23, 24, 48, 49, 52, 54, 56, 57). 
These statements alone at the end of 
a psychological report would satisfy 
many a diagnostician that he had 
made a meaningful contribution to 
the understanding of the case. The 
question then is: What can a more 
detailed study of the tests add under 
these circumstances? 


Two things. First the tests can either 
confirm or contradict the clinical find- 
ings. And second they can shed light 
on the dynamics of his symptoma- 
tology. 


With regard to the first point, the 
tests are in general agreement with 
the clinical statements. He does ap- 
pear as a borderline patient, who 
might well have had some hospitali- 
zation, full of obsessional, paranoid, 
depressive features. The drinking, fits 
and ulcers however could not readily 
be inferred from the tests (if they 
could be inferred at all) and we shall 
have to see what our findings have to 
зау about them. 


The over-all pattern in the MAPS, 
following Shneidman's scoring (1948) 
a score of 17) puts him in 
the normal rather than the schizo- 
phrenic range; 18%, of normal sub- 
jects (Shneidman, p. 202) are at or 
above this score. Here we have an ap- 
parent discrepancy: although very 
disturbed, he gets a high normal score 
for once. 


This discrepancy can be resolved by 
looking more carefully at the nature 
of Shneidman's signs. Most of those 
on which El scores involve interac- 
tions of one kind or another: the 
schizophrenics in Shneidman's origi- 
nal sample could not fantasize any 
such interactions. 


This means that El is a man who 
projects people into his fantasies a 
good dil s 


To investigate more closely what 
these fantasies are about, let us look 
first at the choice of figures. El chooses 
a wide variety of figures, but with one 
exception none more than once. The 
exception (and it is obviously signifi- 
cant) is C-6—the nude boy. I would 
interpret this as pointing to fleeting 
identifications which cover over a 
deep desire to regress and be a little 
child again. That conflicts about 
nudity and exhibitionism are particu- 
larly strong in him is further under- 
stood by the fact that at one time or 
another he chooses every nude to be- 
come part of a story. 

To continue with the over-all test 
attern, we would underline the weird 
eeling one gets about his stories. 
Furthermore, a careful perusal of his 

stories shows some rather bizarre de- 
tails in over half. In Card 1 a young 
boy exhibits himself at the window; 
in 2 the two men live together be- 
cause they brought their dog with 
them, In the dream he specifies that 
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the girl is barefoot. In the suicide 
story on the bridge the fellow starts 
to take his clothes off before jumping. 


At the same time his stories are all 
well organized. This is the pattern of 
a man who can often make a 
impression for a while, but is full of 
chaotic fears underneath, and cannot 
sustain any constructive efforts too 
long. 


To the preoccupation with nudity 
and exhibitionism we can add his 
overt homosexuality which he likes to 
flaunt in people's faces. This comes 
out even more clearly in the TAT, 
where the phenomenal total of six of 
the sixteen stories deal with homo- 
sexuality (Card 6 BM is included in 
this total). 


In the MAPS the homosexuality 
comes out in two stories—the street 
and the blank (the sissy). The para- 
noid and exhibitionistic features are 
most prominent here, since he exposes 
himself to situations where he can be 
picked upon. In the MAPS the bad 
mother aspect of his homosexuality is 
emphasized, while in the TAT we get 
in addition his deep sense of loneli- 
ness (Card x ese two are of 
course intimately related. 


At the same time fantasies about 
women are more prominent in the 
MAPS than those about men. They 
come up in five of the eight stories 
and run the gamut from a naive wed. 
ding night fantasy in the bedroom 

to the lugubrious story in the 
street card where an old prostitute 
makes fun of two homosexuals, who 
then console one another to make up 
for her ridicule. 


This combination of homosexual 
and heterosexual fantasies suggests 
that El is a bisexual individual. Since 
the TAT is closer to reality than the 
MAPS, we would say that he is pre- 
dominantly homosexual, but has had 
occasional relationships with women, 


_At the same time, neither sex offers 
him any real gratification. The man 
1з consolation because the woman 
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calls him names (street), or he wishes 
to be a girl because the boys pick on 
him (playground). About women his 
fantasies are mostly unpleasant—the 
mother (living room card) who is 
shocked by his nakedness, the prosti- 
tute who derides him, the girl friend 
(dream) who won't go out with him, 
The two pleasant fantasies about 
women, significantly in the bathroom 
and bedroom, are both too unreal. 
istic to have much meaning in his life, 
The first (bathroom) points to strong 
incestuous wishes which undoubtedly 
spoil his contacts with the opposite 
sex. 


"Thus we have here a man who can 
never find any inner ресе. When he 
is alone he is assailed by exhibition- 
istic, masturbatory and other forbid- 
den impulses. When he is with women 
he experiences frustration because of 
his inability (both real and fancied) 
to satisfy them sexually. Men offer 
some gratifications, but these do not 
last long and merely cover up his 
failures with women. Furthermore he 
feels that men just want to show him 
off or abuse him (TAT Card 7 BM). 

I have in a recent paper (Fine, 
1961) made some further clinical 
Observations on the well-known fact 
that homosexual men have just as 
much difficulty with men as they do 
with women.) 


The tempestuous emotional storms 
to which he is continually subject ex- 
plain the wide gamut of neurotic 
symptomatology. Basically he suffers 
from periodic feelings of panic or 
severe anxiety over which he has poor 
mastery. He lacks sufficient buffers, 
and drifts from one crisis to another. 


Since we have two types of verbal 
fantasies in the TAT and MAPS, it 
would be worthwhile to see if we can 
make use of the comparison. I would 
put forward the hypothesis that the 
TAT presents us with more of the 
anxiety-provoking situations, while 
the MAPS gives us more of the resti- 
tutional fantasies. There are eight 
MAPS stories, which I would pair off 
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ulsive, or paranoid schizophrenic. 
The 21 responses make obsessive-com- 
pulsive improbable, and a well devel- 
oped paranoid schizophrenic unlikely, 
but leaves the possibility of a normal 
or a paranoid schizophrenic character. 
When one looks a little closer, one 
can observe from the psychogram that 
all is not quite so smooth since the Fc 
or surface shading texture is absent 
except for one additional response and 
there are 3m plus one additional 
response which is relatively high for 
inanimate movement. I would ques- 
tion whether these two by themselves 
would be sufficient to bring an indi- 
vidual to treatment, but they suggest 
that there is some type of modified 
character structure and that this modi- 
fication represents both some caution 
in relation to the outside world and 
some tension about instincutal drives 
within. With the FC higher than CF, 
with 6M present and exceeding the 
number of FM, it is unlikely that there 
will be any obvious explosive acting 
out, Rather, the implication is that 
there will be relatively smooth rela- 
tionships but egocentric needs will 
tend to play an important part with 
intellect playing a dominant role in 
controlling the situation. The distinc- 
tion which I would like to make is 
that because of the absence of Fc it is 
the intellect that is controlling the 
emotional relationship with others 
rather than the sensitive feeling rela- 
tionship in terms of the needs of oth- 
ers. If we glance quickly at the rest 
of the page we note that there are oniy 
three populars with a ible tend- 
ency to a fourth. I give great import- 
ance to this. It is my experience that 
any time there are less than four popu- 
lars it is my obligation to justify the 
presence of so few populars if I wish 
to consider the record as 
Therefore, this is a second suggestive 
sign that this record is not as benign 
as the psychogram might suggest. We 
note also that this is an individual 
who is highly responsive to emotional 
stimulation (57% R to VIII, IX, X) 
yet only 3 color responses are given. 
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Now let us turn to the record itself. 
There is only a 1 second time delay to 
card I, so we see the individual is 
not inhibited in responding to the 
new and strange situation. If anything, 
he is impulsive. There is only one 
response to card 1 and no popular. 
Thus, in a new and strange situation 
this individual did not rely on the 
conventional nor does he apparently 
feel a need to think in the same vein 
as others, rather he expresses his own 
personality. If we examine the re 
sponse, we note that it is a response 
containing a large M as well as an Fm 
with human content. From the formal 
point of view we can say this is an in- 
dividual who can resort to his own 
inner resources and does so. If we ex- 
amine the adequacy of the response 
we note that he is able to use the 
material at a high form level with 
oo description and most important 
rom a diagnostic point of view al- 
though he comments that he doesn’t 
know what gave him the impression of 
the witches, he goes on to give a very 
detailed description and at no point 
is uncomfortable with this response. I 
stress this because it is my belief that 
the response which is so acceptable to 
an individual and with such good 
form detail is evidence for us that the 
character structure is working elfec- 
tively to keep the individual from ex- 
periencing his anxiety directly what- 
ever it may be. He has an explanation 
for the environment and the stimulus, 
with which he is satisfied and com- 
fortable. This I then contrast with 
the content itself which then may con- 
firm the fact that the individual deals 
well with stimuli because of a lack of 
feeling of anxiety or stress or that he 
deals well because he has found a 
mode of defense against the anxiety. 
In this case we see a response in which 
the humans are threatening figures 
actively preparing to do harm, and 
they are characterized as females. 
Thus, we may infer that although this 
individual can function smoothly, it 
would appear that this smoothness isa 
result of a defensive position rather 
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than resulting from an integrative 

sition. Although the initial reaction 
time to Card ÍI rises, it is only to 5 
seconds, This suggests that again the 
individual does not feel inhibited and 
that the presence of color does not 
give rise to the use of delay. There is 
only one response and again the main 
determinant is M but it is now accom- 
panied by an FC. This combination 
Suggests that this is an individual with 
flexibility and possibly capacity to 
relate his inner resources and his feel- 
ings. Once again we notice that he 
presents the response smoothly and is 
able, with relative comfort, to account 
for each of the aspects of the response. 
However, this is an animal-human re- 
sponse so that we get some continued 
evidence that the human figure pre- 
sents a problem to him, implying that 
there must be some discomfort in hu- 
man relationships although he has suf- 
ficient control and defense not to be 
uncomfortable about it thus far. If we 
look at the content, we note that the 
response has a resemblance to a fabu- 
lized combination and that his ego 
adaptiveness has certain weaknesses in 
which he abides by the reality of the 
form but the fantasy is not appropri- 
ately modified. Again we have female 
figures and there seems to be slight 
confusion in that the bodies and 
hands are hitting each other and yet 
they are playing “patty cake” as if his 
concept of aggression has confusion 
with it. It is also interesting to note 
that these are girls in part because of 
their clothes rather than any bodily 
characteristics. If we look at the color, 
we note that the children have “gotten 
sunburned” but it hasn't affected 
them, they don't realize it. This com- 
ment could have much significance in 
that it suggests that there are children 
who have been emotionally burnt 
without being affected although a mo- 
ment later he says "they don't realize 
it." The implication of this combina- 
tion could be interpreted to mean 
that unconsciously the patient is aware 
that in his emotional relationships he 
has been traumatized and that he 
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attempts to deny that there has been 
this result—a counter-phobic gesture, 
Perhaps also we could say that the 
children are not attractive might 
imply some underlying self-rejection. 
However, for such interpretations 1 
believe we need confirming evidence 
not only from the additional cards but 
from tests such as the TAT. Thus, it 
seems to me we are beginning to ac 
cumulate evidence that there is some- 
thing slightly odd going on but that 
it is so buried in material that it is 
the kind of peculiarity which might 
be well concealed from non-clinical 
eyes on the overt level. It is not only 
that the subject apparently has some 
conflict but that the ego functioning 
is affected. A quiescent state is 
achieved but it is at the price of the 
ego's dealing with reality effectively. 
Since I like to make whatever infer- 
ences I can as early as I can so that I 
can have the opportunity to see wheth- 
er the following material supports or 
denies my inferences, at this point I 
would suspect that what we have here 
is what I would refer to as a psychotic 
character structure. Thus far, of 
course, it is of minor proportions. The 
significance of this label is that under 
continued and major stress this is the 
type of individual who is likely to 
show psychotic symptoms directly 
without the intervening variable of 
effective neurotic defenses. To card 
III we have the first appearance of a 
popular. It is large M with a continued 
implication that the individual relies 
so much on his inner living. The red 
color is used here as a “bloody look." 
This comes out reluctantly and after 
à direct question so that the use of the 
red color is not a spontaneous pro- 
cedure. Also note the caution in the 
phrasing wherein he does not say the 
red is blood, but rather that it has a 
"bloody look." I have in parenthesis 
the large CF which at best, I think, 
would be an additional score. How- 
ever, the presence of two such would 
modify the appearance of the profile 
on the psychogram page. We must 
note that there is potential for hostile 
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reaction. and intense emotional re- 
sponsiveness although it is reluctant 
and the subject attempts to maintain 
control over it. Notice again that es- 
sentially the subject does not seem at 
a loss to explain the world as he sees 
it so that we have the continued sug- 
gestion that he feels capable of dealing 
with stimuli as they come, They do 
not tend to make him feel anxious 
except as noted in the 21 second initial 
reaction time delay. One might specu- 
late as to the cause of this delay. Since 
intense red appeared in H and did not 
seem to be disturbing to him, one then 
can speculate whether perhaps it was 
something about the content, The 
content here has at least two char- 
acteristics which might explain the 
anxiety implied by the delay. One, 
the appearance of male figures; two, 
the intense color reaction. If we take 
the latter first, the implication would 
be that continued emotional stimula- 
tion on an intense level brings out the 
subjects feeling which he has tried 
to restrain. If we look at the human 
figure we note that instead of men, 
they are boys. We recall that in II the 
adult figures were also made children. 
Thus, one can see that although this 
individual may have an investment in 
human relationships, some of it seems 
rooted in a preference for childhood 
identifications. One might speculate 
whether this has the further implica- 
tion of his own feeling somewhat 
helpless like a child in an adult world. 
The aggression motif is present again 
also. As a sidelight for our purposes 
the fact that the boy is fighting over 
a breast bone seems an interesting con- 
flict. They are going to break the 
bone if they are not careful. Could 
something having to do with depend- 
ency be involved, especially for boys 
since the subject comments, “I don’t 
think girls would be too interested” in 
who had possession of the bone. Let 
us note also that these are boys because 
they have pants instead of a dress. 
Again the sex of the figure is deter- 
mined by clothes rather than bodily 
characteristic. In Card IV, the time 
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delay drops to 14 seconds—still long 
for this record, We have, once more, 
the combination of human and ani- 
mal. This is the first time that he uses 
surface texture. The possibility of an 
additional small m for the threat in- 
volved might be considered. Lf we look 
within the response we find an inter- 
esting combination of aggression, sex- 
ual excitement and the sensuousness 
implied in the rough furry texture of 
the coat. If this is a response that rep- 
resents the subject's view of the pater- 
nal figure, the suggestion is that the 
relationship was a very complicated 
one which was highly eroticized for 
the subject who now combines tender- 
ness, aggression, and sexuality in a 
highly eroticized fashion. For Card у 
the time delay drops back to the one 
second level and a popular response 
appears. This, of course, has favorable 
prognostic implications since it sug- 
gests that when the stimulus is a 
simple one he can relax and respond 
to it with appropriate ego adaptation. 
Once again, however, if we look 
beyond the formal scoring, we note 
that this is а bat which had been 
looking for food and in its fight for 
food was badly mangled. The de- 
pendency theme is reiterated with one 
suggestion that the early years when 
oral needs are primary, his relation- 
ship with the “feeding” person was a 
traumatic one. It suggests one reason 
why there may be the caution in hu- 
man relationships. Card VI—the time 
delay goes up to 27 seconds. If we 
recall that the card delays were on 
III, IV and now VI, it points rather 
sharply to shock for the subject when 
maleness is involved, so that maleness 
may be a real conflict area for him. 
Piotrowsky suggests that “M shock” 
may be associated with a neurotic con- 
flict over the expediency of acting out 
homosexual trends and that “M 
shock” is rare among neurotics and 
relatively most frequent among early 
psychotics. He indicates also that in 
his experience "M shock" occurs in 
time of personal crisis. We note the 
overt sexual response. This could be a 


lack of appropriate censoring or the 
indication of f fairly sophisticated in- 
dividual. Knowing just a little bit 
about the individual and the records, 
1 am arbitrarily going to say that this 
is related more to sophistication than 
any direct schizophrenic lack of cen- 
soring. Continuing with Card VI, the 
mh response and the use of the 
Liver la section is lacking. Since 
he showed his capacity to use Fe as on 
Card IV, the absence of Fc on Card VI 
in implies direct conflict. A pos- 
sible спине of the difference 
between IV and VI is that on IV the 
sexuality was concealed from himself 
and perhaps therefore the Fc was per- 
missible whereas on VI where the 
phallic symbol was so striking for him, 
сег else becomes rejected. For 
Card VII, the time drops to seven 
seconds. The formal scorin again in- 
cludes a large M with an Ёа and ап 
Н. The drop in time and the re- 
sponse would seem to support the 
hypothesis that masculinity more than 
femininity is a cause of much conflict 
for him. We notice that the H is little 
girls, no adults. We observe that the 
subject continues to find explanations 
which are continuall satisfying to him 
and leave no room for the emergence 
of anxiety about not having dealt with 
the situation a propriately. However, 
the variability in initial time reactions 
indicates the emergence of some anxi- 
ety with which he is then able to deal. 
To Card VIII we have the first card in 
Which a real minus seems possible and 
here the popular seems questionable. 
The actual use of color in this card 
indicates, as Shafer points out, a will- 
ingness to accept the tender and gent- 
ler side of the personality. The ele- 
ment of fearfulness is seen in the con- 
tent in the relationship between the 
frog and the animal, in which the 
subject says, “I don't know what the 
animal will do with the frog" as if in 
a relationship there is uncertainty. Re- 
member that on Card V the bat was 
mangled when looking for food. On 
ПІ the boys fought for the breast 
bone. Dependency is a recurrent 
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theme. This is further emphasized by 
the fact that the figure which is hold. 
ing the frog is "smaller than what the 
frogs are" so that the subject perhaps 
has no feeling of refuge in size but 
feels as helpless as a little child. Since 
this occurs to a response which deals 
with animal movement, the inference 
which can be considered is that the 
subject's fear is around what will hap- 
pen if he permits instinctual drives to 
emerge. In Card IX the large M once 
again has a distorted and peculiar H 
with it. It seems as if only when deal- 
ing with children can the eei. 
permit himself some sense of freedom 
in his identification. With adults there 
is always distortion. Again the color 
is of the gentler and softer variety so 
that we see some continued or con- 
firming evidence of the subject's abil. 
ity to accept the tenderer side of him- 
self. The gnomes climbing out of a 
head of lettuce or cabbage recalls to 
my mind some of the legends about 
birth and about finding children in 
the cabbage patch. I cannot help but 
speculate—does this person feel that he 
had no childhood, that he was born 
old and distorted and longs for the 
childhood which he feels he never has 
had. Card X starts also with a large 
M and uses color as well. It's a highly 
organized response and confirms the 
impression that this is a very bright 
individual. If one considers Card X 
because of its many large details as 
an opportunity to observe how the 
subject reacts to being surrounded by 
many details, one often can make in- 
ferences about the subject's feelings 
about his relationship to the world 
in terms of being surrounded by 
many people, objects, and stimuli. We 
see that the subject attempts to find a 
relationship among all of the things 
and does so, well in the formal sense. 
One might then anticipate that he 
ordinarily would not feel anxious 
when in a group. However, if we 
examine more closely, we notice that 
here the two people involved are not 
identified initially as to sex and that 
they are disguised. In addition, we 
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with the TAT as follows (again this 
is hypothesis) : 
ГАТ 

Card | 
Card 
Card 12 M 
Card 17 
Card 
Card 14 
Card 13 Bedroom 
Card 16 Blank 

A certain native logic determines 
these parallels, and I shall not take 
time to argue them further here, On 
the basis of the above table, we can 
set up a list of anxieties and restitu- 
tional fantasies, which gives us much 
dynamic information. He feels iso- 
lated from his parents, is thrown out 
of bars, abet by older men, has 
night terrors, is rejected by his lovers, 
suffers intense loneliness, is filled with 
anxiety, jealousy and rage whenever 
he approaches sex with a woman, and 
is often disturbed by these fantasies. 
Against these various anxieties he de- 
fends himself by daydreaming about 
exhibiting himself, sporadic homo- 
sexuality ("cruising") , revenge, return 
to childhood and the more permissi- 
ble incest wishes of that period, suc- 
cess at sex, attempted suicide (self- 
damage) to gain attention, a happy 
marriage and becoming a girl. Again 
we are struck by the far-reaching ex- 
tent of his anxieties, and the vari- 
abiliy of his restitutional fantasies. 
Both of these findings help to clarify 
his continual instability, which is 
probably a prominent part of the 
clinical picture. 

In my experience with the stories 
and fantasies of homosexuals I have 
often been struck by the Qo of 
the theme of the triangle, which usu- 
ally leads to much suffering and un- 
happiness. The present case is no ex- 
ception, In the TAT two triangle 
situations, on Cards 13 MF and 18 
GF lead to the murder of a woman. 
In the latter case (18 GF) the ab- 
sence of punishment for the murder 
is in my experience a pathological in- 
dicator and points up the degree to 


MAPS 
Living room 
Street 
Medical 
Bathroom 
Dream 


Bridge 
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which he is overcome by uncontrolla- 
ble feelings of rage. The to Card 
10 is a virtually undisguised Ocdipal 
fantasy. 


The meaning of these triangle fan- 
tasies deserves deeper consideration. 
Ultimately of course the triangle is 
the nuclear family (father, mother 
and child) but so is everything else so 
that does not get us too far. In order 
to get a clearer picture I would like 
to fall back on some psychothera- 
peutic experiences. 


As we have mentioned, El's fantasy 
of the three boys on the blank card to 
the MAPS stands in sharp contrast to 
his rejection of the blank card on the 
TAT. In reflecting on his story I was 
taken back to related material in two 
homosexual patients, both of whom I 
had treated rather intensively. 


The first, whom I will call Joe, had 
taken some psychological tests before 
treatment ps m Only three TAT 
cards were administered to him, but 
one of these was the blank. On this 
card he told a story of three boys hid- 
ing behind a fence and mastur ting 
one another. 

It turned out in Joe's analysis that 
the idea of a party with three men 
was a highly cathected situation for 
him: consciously he feared it ve 
much, and had always refused su 
offers (although he had freely in- 
dulged in what we would consider far 
more behavior, such as male 
prostitution) , while unconsciously he 
was drawn to it very much. In the 
third session, shortly after discussing 
his TAT fantasy (he had not been 
asked to, but had commented on it 
himself) he suddenly remembered 
that at the age of 1015 he had awak- 
ened one night and seen his parents, 
who were in the same room, in a 

ition which he later recognized as 
sexual intercourse. From this and 
other materia] it could be inferred 
that the three-man situation was a 
substitute for a family orgy, which he 
had both wanted and feared as a 
child. 
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The other patient, whom we shall 
call Mel, was quite different from Joe 
in many respects. With him the tri- 
angle fantasy had been acted out in 
à most unusual manner. Mel was bi- 
sexual—married, with male lovers ex- 
tra-maritally. At опе time he found 
another bisexual man who became 
the lover to both Mel and his wife. 
Over a period of months Mel and 
his wife visited the lover on alternate 
nights-one night Mel would spend 
with the lover, the next night his 
wife. On the nights when his wife 
was with his lover Mel would wander 
around, feeling rather lost, and won- 
dering what it was like between them. 


Thus both of these patients, though 
dissimilar in many ways, shared the 
fantasy of regression to a family orgy 
of the kind they had wanted in child- 
hood. The pressure of this wish led 
to bisexuality and extreme disturb- 
ances in both. 


To come back now to El: I would 
surmise that his three-boy fantasy and 
triangle complex have a similar root. 
He is obsessed, unconsciously of 
course, by the wish to be a little child 
again, get into bed with mother and 
father, and indulge all his incestuous 
desires. 


It is generally my assumption that 
the blank card in both the TAT and 
the MAPS brings out the subject's 
central fantasies. In this case we 
would point to El's wish to restore 
a state of infantile bliss in the all- 
ess family, and his inability to 

O so as basic to his difficulties. 


I have given my reasoning above in 
such detail because I would like to 
spend a few minutes on the problem 
of norms for the projective tech- 
niques. As we know, the question of 
the validity of projectives is a much- 
discussed topic, and our Sponsor today 
is co-author of a man-from-Missouri 
mon ap on the subject which has 


distur many of us. (Shnei 
Lie 1959) y us. (Shneidman & 


In addition to the now well-estab- 
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lished four types of test validity, 
need for the projectives a further 
tinction: that between global validi 
and differential validity. By 
validity I mean the general question: 
is the test (Rorschach, TAT, ete) 
valid? By and large this que 
answered by psychological theory; our 
knowledge of personality structure 
leads us to believe that every activity 


of an individual is related in some - 
way to his underlying perso ty 
trends. There are many activities 


which initially are or after a l 
become autonomous, but this fact can 
readily be fitted into our broader 
theory. Thus in a very real sense all 
tests are valid; the problem is: valid 
in what way and to what extent? 

The heart of the problem lies in 
differential validity. A test can differ- 
entiate satisfactorily in one respect, 
and not in another. Validation then 
involves an accumulation of large 
quantities of empirical data. 

In this accumulation I would place 
heavy stress on the careful analysis of 
individual case histories. How e.g. are 
we to test the above assumption about 
the meaning of the three-boy fantasy? 
Actually only by the painstaking am- 
alysis of a number of individual cases 
of the type described above; anything 
else, such as statistical group com- 
parisons with only superficial knowl- 
edge of the individuals involved, is 
apt to be misleading. The most eX 
tensive study of individuals in rela- 
tion to psychological tests in the liter- 
ature is that by our honored partici- 
pant here, Prof. Henry Murray 
(1938) , reported in his work, Explor 
ation in Personality. Y submit that 
our maximum effectiveness as Te- 
searchers can be achieved by devoting 
ourselves to more studies of this type 


To return to El We have high - 
lighted many different aspects of his 
psychopathology: oral fixation, bisex- 
uality, sharp mood swings, deep anxi- 
eties about loss of love, pathologi 
exhibitionism, inability to find peace 
in any situation. We have, and I think — 
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justly, often been criticized for find- 
ing too much pathology in the tests. 
It is appropriate to consider then 
what signs of ego strength there are in 
EI's findings. 


As far as the MAPS test goes, 1 
would see four signs of ego strength 
in EL First he shows the ability to 
pick out small details and weave them 
into a meaningful context. E.g. in the 
Living Room Card he picks out F5, 
the woman with her band over her 
mouth, and specifies in the story that 
she has her hand over her mouth to 
keep from bawling out the boy. In 
the Medical Саф the doctor-figure 
has his overcoat on; El explains that 
he is in a hurry. In the blank card 
the gestures of the boys are skillfully 
integrated into the story. 


This capacity to use small details 
is related to the second sign, the ex- 
cellent organization of the stories. In 
the scoring scheme which I have pro- 
posed for the TAT and other verbal 
projective techniques (Fine, 1955), I 
originally had two main categories: 
feelings and interpersonal re ation- 
ships. To these I have since added 
a third, the level of organization. For 
the proper evaluation of ego strength 
this third category is of the utmost 
importance; in general it is not how 
bizarre the fantasy is that counts, but 
how it is used. El shows throughout 
the capacity to weave his fantasies to- 
gether in a meaningful way. At times 
he slips and lets his tions 
break through, e.g. where the suicide 
is taking off his clothes, or where he 
stipulates that F-2 in the Dream Card 
is barefoot. This gives us the image 
of a man whose controls are broken 
through in strange ways at times, par- 
ticularly for exhibitionistic reasons, 
but who can maintain himself much 
of the time. 

The third sign of ego strength is 
the prevalence of interactions among 
people. The fourth, which is related 
to it, is his capacity for fantasy. This 
may seem contradictory, since on the 
one hand we emphasize that his fan- 
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tasies are peculiar, while on the other 
we call them a sign of health. Both 
statements are correct. They are recon- 
ciled by the realization that fantasy 
must be held in some kind of balance 
by the ego: both too much and too 
little are aang, а, By and large, 
it would appear that patients with an 
excess of fantasy are more amenable 
to psychotherapy than those with an 
absence of fantasy, regardless of the 
diagnosis, 

These indices of ego strength allow 
us to form a more rounded picture of 
El. He is an obsessional-ruminative 
kind of person, who can often func- 
tion well in situations uiring 
verbal facility. It is regrettable that 
the encyclopedic test battery did not 
include enough performance tests, 
where he would probably do badly. 
We are not surprised to learn from 
other tests that he likes clerical-com- 
putational work and literary activities 
(if he were not so intelligent he would 
do well as a proofreader). In these 
areas he may have functioned quite 
satisfactorily for periods of time, only 
to be overcome by his neurotic needs. 
I would surmise that his life has been 
a series of ups and downs, ranging 
from much achievement to severe 
bouts of anxiety, depression and epi- 
sodes of panic. 


I would like to come back now to 
some of the principal clinical findings 
and see what information can be 
gleaned about them from the tests. 


First the diagnosis. There is little 
doubt that he would be fitted into the 
borderline category, though he is not 
an overt schizophrenic. His hospital- 
ization may have been precipitated by 
a suicide attempt; alcoholism and 
panic are also possibilities. What is 
most important, from the clinical 

int of view, in this type of over- 
intellectualized obsessional is that in 
the clinical picture depression is of 
much more consequence than the tra- 
ditional symptomatology of delusions 
and hallucinations, which these pa- 
tients rarely develop. Depression, mas- 
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ochism, acting-out (alcoholism, homo- 
sexuality) and somatization form the 
core of the phenomenology of his 
pathology. In the search for the myth- 
ical "underlying schizophrenia" this 

int is often overlooked, In fact, if 

is hospitalization was not the result 
of a suicide attempt, I would raise 
the question of whether it was neces- 
sary. 

From a therapeutic point of view, 
the outlook is not too bad, in spite 
of the extent of the pathology. He 
forms a transference, produces mate- 
rial and has capacity for insight. In 
general, there is a wide gap between 
traditional diagnosis and Шарон 
prognosis, which is one of the reasons 
why many of us would like to do 
away with the traditional diagnostic 
system altogether. 


Ulcers we understand dynamically 
as a constant ungratifiable craving for 
love from the mother. This certainly 
fits in here. On top of that he sees the 
mother as extremely possessive (Card 
10 TAT) and sexually restricting 
(Card 6 BM TAT, Living Room 
MAPS). 

The seizures (fits, convulsions) 
could of course be organic; on this 
point we have no information. Re- 
search has indicated that even where 
there is an organic base, individual 
seizures may bc set off by attacks of 
rage. He gives ample evidence of being 
overcome by rage, especially at women 
(TAT Cards 13 MF and 18 GE), 
which in turn is very quickly inter- 
nalized, 


Finally, the alcoholism is consistent 
with his oral fixation, and his con- 
stant shift in mood. 


In addition, the tests highlight his 
homosexuality and exhibitionism. It 
15 not so characteristic of the homo- 
sexual to tell so many overtly homo- 
sexual stories; with E] it is an index 
of his wish to demonstrate his devia- 
tion to all the world. I have described 
him as a bisexual man, though pre- 

homosexual. In this I 
ve not wished to neglect other 
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features of his personality. Rather the 
inability to decide whether he is a 
man or a woman is one of the roots 
of his extreme variability and inabil- 
ity to settle down for any length of 
time in any groove. 

Some comments are in order about 
the value of the projective techniques 
in a case of this kind. El is a man 
who wears his heart on his sleeve, and 
all the information that we have from 
the projectives we could (and in fact 
the examiners evidently did) obtain 
by direct inquiry. Nevertheless the 
tests still ety ni a useful function, 
In seeing such a man for the first 
time, one is necessarily led to ask: 
with so much pathology, is there any- 
thing he is unable or unwilling to tell 
us about, such as a well-entrenched 
delusional or paranoid system? Fur- 
thermore, if he is so sick, how has he 
managed to get along? To both of 
these and related questions the tests 
help us to formulate pertinent an- 
swers. In other words, the tests fill 
in many details and serve, so to speak, 
as part of the clinical interviews. 

In conclusion, I would like to say @ 
few words about the orientation of 
this kind of symposium. The partici- 
pants today have been given far more 
information than is usually the case. 
Nevertheless we are still here mainly 
to do “blind” analysis. No matter how 
impressive (or unimpressive) one or 
the other participant may be in this 
blind analysis, from a research point 
of view I feel that we should go fur- 
ther. There is by now an overwhelm- 
ing mass of evidence pointing to dif- 
ferential validity of the various tests 
under many conditions. What we 
need is a more careful analysis of the 
complicated interconnections between 
the test patterns and the life history 
of the subject. As we know, these in- 
terconnections are variable, and can- 
not be summarized in any easy for- 
mula. A symposium which would 
give the participants both the clini- 
cal data and the test materials would 
make a contribution to this crucial 
problem. 


Revusen Fine 
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In this approach to ЕГз personality 
—as indicated by some of his responses 
to psychological test materials—an 
зо и will be made to focus almost 
entirely on intellective or cognitive, or 
mentative, or logical aspects of El’s 
functioning, and on the “personality” 
correlates of these logical aspects. 
Further, an attempt will be made to 
outline some new techniques for 
analyzing styles of thinking and for 
linking the “logical dimensions of per- 
sonality” with some (more tradition- 
al) “psychological dimensions of per- 
sonality”. 

El's responses to only a few of the 
16 psychological tests administered to 
him—the protocols of which are repro- 
duced verbatim in the previous issue 
of this Journal—were employed in the 
analyses reported in this paper. The 
tests used were: The Rorschach, the 
TAT, the MAPS test, the Compre- 
hension Subtest of the WAIS, portions 
of the “How to Think” subtest of the 
Watson-Glaser Test of Critical Think- 
ing, parts of the Tsedek Test of Criti- 
cal Thinking, and some questions on 
critical thinking which I devised for 
this specific exercise. 

It should be stated at this point that 
my focus in this report was on the goal 
of attempting to describe a method of 
psychological test analysis. Limitations 
of space make it impossible to do this 
and give a detailed psychological des- 
cription of El, and I have advertently 
chosen this opportunity to illustrate 
the method rather than to attempt 


`I am pleased to have this opportunity to 
express my great appreciation to Professor 
Abraham "Kaplan, UCLA Department of 
Philosophy, for stimulating me to have these 
ideas, and to Mr. Peter Tripodes, graduate 
student in that department, for helping me 
to explicate them. 

On leave, 1961-1962, Us PHS Special Re- 
search Fellow, Harvard University, 


anything like a complete description: 
of Els psychodynamics, personality 
characteristics, etc. 


RESUME OF ARGUMENT 


In order for the reader better to 
follow the analysis of El's thinking 
styles, it is necessary, at the outset, to 
indicate some general suppositions 
which underlie the argument in this 

aper.* 
$ р Thought is common to all, All 
individuals—possibly excluding neo- 
nates and unconscious persons—men- 
tate, reason, cerebrate, deduce, induce, 
come to conclusions, etc. Thought 
(like sex) is not too good for common 
people. у 

2. Individuals think in various ways. 
There is not one way of thinking, but 
many ways. In this paper we are not 
talking about “correct” thinking, but 
just thinking. People think as they do, 
often believing that they are thinking 
aright. People don’t just make mis- 
takes; there are good reasons for their 
seeming to be unreasonable. The logi- 
cian, Augustus de Morgan, in his book 
Formal Logic (1847) comments on 
this notion of logic as limited to cor- 
rect thinking: “It is not therefore the 
object of logic to determine whether 
conclusions be true or false; but 
whether what are asserted as conclu- 
sions are conclusions.” For our part, 
we are interested in something still 
different: we are concerned with the 
processes of “concluding” which the 
individual thinker traverses; we wish 
to recapitulate the "concludifying 


* А more extensive discussion of the rationale 
is presented in the author's chapter, “Psycho 
Logic: A Personality Approach to Pa 
of Thinking” in Jerome Kagan and. Gera 
Lessor (Ed), Contemporary Issues in The 
matic Apperceptive Methods. Springfield: 
C. C. Thomas, 1961. 


*"Concludifying" is the author's neologism 
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so that we can infer (from the indi- 
vidual’s patterns of concludifying) 
the psychological "reasons" (or per- 
sonality variables) which, for him, 
are consistent with his being “unrea- 
sonable” (that is, reasoning as he 
does) 

3. The concept of error in relation 
to modes of thinking has been applied 
somewhat narrowly, if not supercili- 
ously. "Error" has usually implied a 
departure from a particular (theo- 
retical) standard of thinking, usually 
that attributed to Aristotle when he 
was thinking about thinking. Our 
position is that a madman's thinking 
or a feebleminded's thinking is as 
bona fide thinking as the thinking of 
a genius, and further, is as "reason- 
able"—given the thinkers premises 
and accepting his mode of thinking as 
a possible mode of thinking. The 
"marriage" between an individual's 
patterns of thinking and other aspects 
of that individual's personality is ind- 
ing whether “in sickness or in health". 
We are interested in how people do 
think, not in how they ought to think. 
"Reasoning", to quote William James, 
“is always for a subjective interest." 


4. This non-evaluative point of view 
towards thinking provides a lever to 
understand (rather than to score or 
evaluate) the reasoning of the other 
individual. The main point of this 
approach is that the thinking of an 
individual is not best understood by 
labelling it as “illogical” but rather 
that our understanding of another 

erson is better approached by assum- 
ing that the other person's thinking is 
logical for that person doing the 


by which he means to refer to the logical 
maneuver, the logical gambits, the se- 
quences of logical activities, etc., by which 
an individual “reasons”, "thinks", "men- 
tates", "cognizes", arrives at a conclusion. 
An example of this process, with the illu- 
strious Samuel Johnson as the thinker — in 
which he first asserts a belief, then points 
out a distinction, then accepts another's ob- 
jection as an unavoidable consequence of 
his own position, etc. — is given on Page 
5 of Susan Stebbin's 4 Modern Introduction 
to Logic. New York: Harper & Bros., 1933 
(Second Edition). 
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thinking. Then one is in the position 
to cast about to see what logical 
assumptions-no matter how “illogi- 
cal" from our point of view—wou d 
have to have been made for that indi- 
vidual to have thought as he did. 


5. After one has identified the “idio- 
syncratic logical position" of the indi- 
vidual thinker, he may then proceed 
to inquire as to what kind of psycho- 
logical state in that individual would 
be consistent with (or even, so to 
speak, force) that individual's d 
ing the logical position which he 
apparently assumed, 


6. By supplying these intervening 
variables of idiosyncratic logical posi- 
tion and concomitant psychological 
status one can then better understand 
aberrant or unusual or idiosyncratic 
thinking in terms of psychological 
states, and aberrant or unusual or idio- 
syncratic psychological states in terms 
of ways of thinking. A bridge between 
these two might be a most interesting 
road to explore. 


7. The way that a man thinks on 
occasion is not necessarily the way 
that he must think all the time. Spe- 
cific idiosyncratic ways of thought 
need not be globally characteristic of 
an individual, but might сш only 
with specific content or in specific situ- 
inei зо that there fugi well be 
intra-individual variations in ways of 
thought which might account, within 
that individual, for the “logic of pre- 
judice", the "logic of neurosis”, the 
“logic of suicide", etc, Intensive idio- 
graphic (intra-personal) studies would 
be important in pursuing this ap- 
proach. 

8. It is believed that this approach, 
if consistently carried out, could 
clarify a number of problems in the 
psychology of thinking, which the 
purely logical or the purely (nomo- 
thetic) experimental approaches can- 
not handle. We would hope that data 
could be acquired about how people 
really do think—data which could be 
analyzed to obtain general principles 
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and other conclusions about human 
psychology. 

At thie point, two assertions can be 
stated: 

(A) That, given the typescript of 
psychological test protocols, it is 
possible for the logically-oriented 
psychologist to analyze meaningfully 
the unique logical elements (ог 
styles of thinking) which are latently 
contained within these protocols; and 

(B) That, given this cognitive 
analysis, it is then possible for the logi- 
cally-oriented psychologist systemati- 
cally to infer specific psychological 
(personality) characteristics which ac- 
crue to that individual. The assump- 
tion here is that the style of a man's 
thinking is directly related to other 
mes of his personality and that 
substantial inferences as to personality 
or psychological traits can be made 
from an analysis of an individual's 
thinking patterns. 


BACKGROUND 


"There are several sources of material 
directly relevant to this paper. 
(1) The notion that there are many 
different logical styles (or different 
styles of thinking) is given intellectual 
permissiveness by the writings of the 
American philosophers Charles San- 
ders Peirce, William James, and John 
Dewey, especially in those parts of 
their works which relate to logical sys- 
tems. For this writer, the philosophic 
father of this notion is Peirce. 
(2) There is a respectable number of 
previous psychological researches 
which relate styles of thinking to 
psychological (or behavioral) vari- 
ables. Examples would include the 
investigations of the effects of various 
experimental variables on the logical 
thinking styles of normal subjects. 
Along these lines are studies o the 
effect on syllogistic reasoning of drugs 
(1) *, of anxiety 9 › of negative prem- 
ises (28), etc. Also there are investi- 
gations of the developmental aspects 


* These reference numbers refer to the Refer- 


ences in the chapter cited in Footnote No. 
, above. 


of styles of thinking. In this connec- 
tion the work of Piaget (18), and 
Werner (27), on the development of 
different types of reasoning in indi- 
viduals of various ages immediately 
comes to mind. There is extensive lit 
erature on the investigation on the 
styles of thinking of aberrant indi- 
viduals, limited largely to schizo 
phrenic and brain-damaged patients. 
In this connection, one would want to 
make reference to the work of Gold- 
stein (11), Kasanin (13), Vigotsky 
(25) , Storch (23) , von Domarus (26), 
Arieti (2), Cameron (5), Sullivan 
(24), Rapaport (20), etc. The work 
on the "logic of suicide" by Shneid- 
man (22) in which an intensive 
analysis of various attributes of logical 
thinking in genuine and simulated 
suicide notes is made also furnishes 
relevant background. 

(3) The important works in the area 
of content analysis, which have been 
concerned with the description of the 
stimulus pattern in communication, 
are of direct interest. In this connec- 
tion, reference should be made to the 
work of Berelson in communications 
research (4), of Lasswell in "the 
lanuage of politics" (15) , of George in 
propaganda analysis (9), of Kracauer 
in the analysis of "the German men- 
tality" from films (14) , of Osgood and 
his semantic differential (16), of the 
recent edited volume of content an- 
alysis by Pool (19), etc. A 
(4) Most directly related are the stim- 
ulating concepts from Murray and his 
host of followers in the tradition that 
we can call thematic test analysis (21) 
—a. tradition which encompasses à 
large variety of approaches, including 
logical approaches (Tomkins) —appli- 
cable to the analysis of verbal respon- 
ses to pictorial stimulus materials. 


DEFINITIONS 


Three concepts which are basic to 
this essay must be defined. These con- 
cepts are "styles of thinking", “psycho- 
logical traits relevant to styles of 
thinking", and "the method of annul- 
ling apparent logical fallacies". 


—— а i — D ——Á mnt 
ie. —  ————VÓIEEMMNMMNMENMD ананы; 
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a. Styles of Thinking. In this essay 
the word "logic" is used as roughly 
synonymous with "styles of thinking". 
Every human (except perhaps new- 
borns and some severe neurological 
cases) thinks. Individuals think differ- 
ently. They have different styles of 
thinking. The implication of this 
wint of view is that there are many 
ógical systems—not just Aristotle's or 
Russell's, or Carnap's (or even Kor- 
sybaki's), but many individual idio- 
syncratic ways of cognizing, mentating, 
intellectualizing, inferring, deducing, 
inducing, reasoning, cerebrating — 
thinking. The plan in this paper is to 
focus on the differences in the styles of 
thinking of our subject, El, a 30-year- 
old male. In this paper we shall call 
these differences in styles of thinkin 
the “logical properties of the stimuli.” 

The logical properties of the por 
col refer to all those things which can 
be said—given the text of a olog- 
ical test protocol (or any other verbal 
material, including political debates, 
etc.) —about the syllogistic structure, 
the idiosyncrasies of either induction 
or deduction, the form or the content 
of the (explicit or implied) premises, 
the gaps or unwarranted conclusions, 
etc.—indeed, anything that a logically- 
oriented investigator might wri 
from a manuscript if he put his min 
to it. We have compiled a list of items 
(taken in part from standard texts on 
logic) which, when checked for any 
one individual, give an operational 
definition of the logical properties of 
presentation. This list is shown in 
Table 1, “Outline of Idiosyncrasies of 
Reasoning.” 

b. Psychological Traits Relevant to 
Styles of Thinking. It is necessary to 


*In another context, in a paper entitled 
"The Logic of Politics", we have com leted 
a "logical analysis” (and the psychological 
counterparts) of Kennedy and Nixon, using 
the verbatim typescript of the "Great De- 
bates", This paper will Mises as a chapter 
in a book to be published in 1962 by the 
Governing Committee, Competition on Plans 
for Television Research, 1 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York. 
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say at the outset that some psychologi- 
al traits can be related юк X^ 
thinking and some cannot. (We are 
interested only in the former). For 
example, while no attempt nced be 
made to relate a man’s “unresolved 
Oedipus complex" or hís "deep oral 
sadistic cravings” to his patterns of 
thinking, it is possible to relate a 
man's tendency to be relatively con- 
sistent, reliable, steady, unvarying, on 
the one hand, with his tendency to be 
relatively unreliable, inconsistent and 
unpredictable on the other hand, to 
his over-all style of thinking. Indeed, 
a man’s position on this psychological 
continuum will inexorably influence 
the impression one of the way 
in which he thinks. Or, consider 
another psychological dimension rel- 
evant to logic: penchant to be 
more-or-less dichotomous, discrete, 
binary "either-or" in one's thinking, 
as ор to being more or less 
neutralistic looking for middle 
ground and compromise, believing in 
the possibility of "both-and." These 
are psychological dimensions. They 
influence styles of thinking—as any- 
one who has ever contrasted the 
“logic” of Khrushchey and Nehru 
would readily see, The point of this is 
that it is possible to relate certain 

logical dimensions to certain 
logical styles. We have developed a set 
of thirteen ию ка. traits or di- 
mensions, each one of which is deemed 
to be relevant to ber This list is 
reproduced in Table Il. The ion 
by an individual of any of these traits” 
to any marked degree will influence, 
or be a part of, the ways in which he з 
thinks—and, conversely, the ways in 
which he thinks will “give the picture” 
of which psychological traits he will 
be thought to exhibit. 

c. The Method of Annulling Appar- 
ent Logical Fallacies. The process of 
converting the logical properties con- 
tained within the test protocol into 
the psychological attributes of that test 
protocol—and inferentially into the 
psychological attributes of the indi- 
баай who produced the protocol—is 
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Taste I—Outline of idiosyncrasies of Reasoning? 
1. IDIOSYNCRASIES OF RELEVANCE (Those features of the argumentative style 
involving the intrusion of conceptual elements extraneous to the argument) 

1. А. Irrelevant premise (Premise is irrelevant to the conclusion it is purportedly insera- 
mental ín establishing). 

2 B. Irrelevant conclusion. (Conclusion is irrelevant to the major body of premise 
which purportedly establish it). 

з. С. Argumentum ad Baculum (Appeal to force or fear in one or more premises where 
the conclusion in question does not involve these concepts) . 

4. D. Argumentum ad Hominem (Appeal to real or alleged attributes of the person or 
agency from which a given assertion issued in attempting to establish the truth or 
falsity of that assertion) . 

5 E. Argumentum ad Misericordiam (Appeal to pity for oneself or for an individual 
involved in the conclusion where such a sentiment is extraneous to the concepts 
incorporated in the conclusion) . 

в. F. Argumentum ad Populum (Appeal to already present attitudes of one’s audience 
where such attitudes are extraneous to the concepts incorporated in the com- 
clusion) . 

7. С. Argumentum ad Verecundium (Appeal to authority whose assertions corroborate 
or establish the conclusion where no Premises are asserted to the effect that the 
authority is dependable or sound) . 

L3 H. False Cause (Falsely judging or implying a causal relationship to hold between 
two events). 

9. J. Complex question (A premise or conclusion of an argument contains a qualifying 
Clause or phrase the appropriateness or adequacy of which has not been estab- 

10. К. Derogation (A premise or conclusion contains an implicit derogation of an in- 
dividual or group, where the concepts expressing derogation are neither relevant 
nor substantiated) . 
П. IDIOSYNCRASIES OF MEANING 
n. A. Equivocation (The use of word or phrase which can be taken in either of two 
different senses). 
12. B. Amphiboly (An unusual or clumsy grammatical structure obscuring the content 
of the assertion incorporating it) . 
13. C. Opposition (The phrasing indicates an opposition or disjointedness of elements 
which are in fact not opposed or disjointed) . 
Ш. ENTHYMEMATIC IDIOSYNCRASIES (Argument contains suppressed premises or 
conclusion). 
M. A. Contestable Suppressed premise (A suppressed premise, necessary for rectifying 
initial invalidity of argument, is contestable) . 
15. B. False suppressed premise (A suppressed premise necessary for rectifying initial 
invalidity of argument is false, either logically or empirically) . 
16. С. Plausible but not obvious suppressed premise (A suppressed premise necessary for 
rectifying initial invalidity of argument is plausible but not obvious) . 
17. р. Suppressed conclusion (The conclusion, while determined by the context of dis- 
cussion, is never explicity asserted, so that the point allegedly established by the 
argument is not brought clearly into focus) . 
IV. IDIOSYNCRASIES OF LOGICAL STRUCTURE 

18.. А. Stranded predicate (A predicate occurs іп а Premise which occurs neither in the 
remaining premises nor in the conclusion, the function of such recurrence being 
to bind or relate the isolated predicate to other predicates) . 


"Extended definitions of i k on 
logic, such as Сор! s focus 9f these terms can be found in any standard textboo! 
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19 В. Novel final predicate (A predicate occurs in the meachuioa which dors mot oxur 
in any premise), 

m C. Stranded term (A term occum in а premise which oo seither in the mamaia» 


ing premises nor in the conclusion) . 

Novel final term (A term occurs in the concheuon whith dons mot our is any 

premise). 

Top-heavy predicate structure (Stranded predicates outmumber povel final predi- 

cates) . 

Bottom: heavy predicates structure (Novel final predicates outnumber aramid 

predicates) . 

м G. Balanced. predicate structure (Number of stranded predicates equal to member of 
novel final predicates) . 
Top-heavy term structure (Stranded termi outnumber povel foal terme), 
Bottom-heavy term structure (Novel final terms outnumber stranded terasi) . 

. Balanced term structure (Number of stranded terms equal to number of novel 
final terms) . 


ЧЕЧ 
-— 
= 


V. IDIOSYNCRASIES OF LOGICAL INTER-RELATIONS 
2з A. Truth-type confusion (A confusion between ове зетови on the one 
hand (logically true assertions, definitions, “bald” empirical truths), with 
empirically questionable awertions on the other hand) . 


29. В. Inconsistency (Making conflicting ot contradictory amertions) . 

э. C. Identification of conditional with its antecedent (Treating an amertion of the 
form A — В (if A, then В) as equivalent to А). 

л D. Illicit distribution of negation (Treating an assertion of the form — (А — В) 
(it is false that if A, then B) as equivalent to А —> В (if it ds fabe that A, 
then B).) 

$2. E. Illicit derivation of normative from descriptive (Mtempt to derive an awertion 
of the form 1 (Р) (it is imperative that P — usually occurring at “therefore we 
should ... " "therefore we том... ", and the like) from awertions not of that 
form — in cffcct, from assertions not incorporating imperative) . 

33. F. Deduction sans error (Premises sufficient for derivation of conclusion) . 


t to demonstrate some sort of 


accomplished by means of a ique 
which we Gill ecd cs aaa i Кэне reasoning (for that 


the apparent logical fallacies. 

To follow the tation of this 
idea, the reader is asked to imagine 
three columns (or categories of con- 
tents) indicated in Table Ш as fol- 
lows: The first column is labelled 
“Idiosyncrasies of Reasoning”. These 
idiosyncrasies are meant to reflect the 
individual's “styles of thinking”, as de- 
fined above and listed in Table I. In 
this column one would list all the 
characteristics of the logical style con- 
tained within the individual's proto- 
col. These idiosyncrasies of reasoning 
аге an extension of what are more 
traditionally called "logical errors". 
The second (and pivotal) column in- 
volves one's taking the position that 
all logical formulations can be 


individual the 
ing) if one рет Д the logical 


conditions which would annul or 


controvert the а t error 
(contained in Column 1). label 
of the second column is "Logical 


Con- 
ditions under which the Idiosyn 
is Borar i in it would be listed, 
for logical idiosyncrasy, that log- 
ical coalition under which the fallacy 
contained within the idi is 
controverted or cancelled out. The 
third MN labelled E 
Psychological State", would indicate 
those DR logical and iatric 
states which would be consistent with, 
or "explain" an individual's assum- 
ing the annulling logical position 
(Column II) which would controvert 
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Taste II—Psychological Traits Relevant to Patterns of Thinking 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
A. Wide-ranged, diverse, vs. Narrowed, constricted 
broad-scoped focused 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
B. Flexible, pliable, vs. Rigid, fixed, inflexible, 
adaptable, mobile dogmatic 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
C. Rational, reasoning, vs. Autistic, poor reality orien- 
reality-oriented tation, projection of standards 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
D. Spontaneous, uninhibited, vs. Inhibited, conforming, 
creative, original tradition-oriented 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
E. Objective, open-minded, vs. Prejudiced, biased, infusion 
non-hostile, unprejudiced of hostile affect 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
F. Consistent, reliable, vs. Changeable, variable, unreliable 
steady, unvarying inconsistent, fluctuating 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
G. Positive, builds on past vs. Contrary, iconoclastic, 
achievements, extends "perverse", negative 
accepted positions 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
H. Systematic, organized, vs. Unsystematic, unorganized, 
cohesive, methodical loose, scattered, disjointed 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
5 Combinatory, extrapolating, vs. Atomistic, piece-meal 
seeing implications, holistic detailed 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
. Dichotomous, binary, vs. Continuous, neutralistic, 
“either-or” “both-and” 
1 e 3 4 5 6 7 
<. Goal-directed, planful, vs. Easily diverted, lacking in 
purposeful, persevering direction and. planning, labile 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
^ Aggressive, assertive, vs. Apologetic, defensive, 
declarative, decisive equivocating, indecisive 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Т. Action or “fact” oriented: vs. “Mentation” oriented: Theoreti- 


mentation used primarily as 
а means to external rewards 


is logical idiosyncrasies (Column I). 

An example across the three col- 
mns may be given: (Table ПІ) An 
Iderly male patient on a locked ward 
п a mental hospital is heard to say 
hat he is Switzerland—an example 
ised by Bleuler, Jung, and Arieti. On 
he face of it, this appears to be "illog- 
cal"—despite the white hair on his 


cal, philosophic, puzzle-solving— 
for the pleasure of the mentation 


eaked head. After listening to him 
urther, however, one is able to re- 
construct the following reasoning: I 
don’t like this locked ward, I want to 
get out of here, I love freedom; Swit- 
zerland loves freedom; therefore, I am 
Switzerland.” In Column I one would 
enter this example and indicate it as 
involving the fallacy of reasoning in 


terms of attributes of the predicate. 
In Column П, we would then indi- 
«ate the logical condition under which 
this fallacy would be cancelled out or 
rectified, It is this: If the patient 
were operating with the implicit 
asumption that Switzerland is the 
only member of the class of freedom- 
lovers, and if he loved freedom, then 
it would follow that he would have to 
be Switzerland, and no logical error, 
from his point of view, would have 
been committed. Now, for Column 
ПШ. What are the psychological states 
that would permit, be consistent with, 
and even force this kind of logical 
ition? One psychological explana- 
ion could be dal this kind of Papin 
ing (where only one member of a 
large class is ай to conscious- 
ness) would seem to reflect an intense 
narrowing of the focus of attention 
(or intense psychological barriers 
against the widening of it). So in 
this column we would indicate the 
probable psychological symptoms or 
rsonality characteristics that would 
consistent with a narrowing of 
focus. Several come to mind: intense 
concentration, withdrawal, oblivion to 
ordinary stimuli, hypesthesia, even 
catatonic schizophrenia. We have 
n with logical data ("I am Swit- 
zerland") and, by means of the inter- 
vening variable of "logical empathy” 
шз П), translated them into 
eir correlative psychological states. 


Table III gives other examples of 
is process. The second example, in- 
volving "obsessive (or dichotomous) 
logic", is from Binswanger's extensive 
discussion of “The Case of Ellen 
West", reprinted from Rollo May's 
Existence. The third example—illus- 
trating again that logical thinking is 
a ubiquitous characteristic of thinking 
organisms—is from the context of “the 
logic of discovery” or “the logic of 
intuition"5 or “the logic of produc- 
tive thinking.” Wertheimer, in his 
пуат Psychologists may mean by the (am- 
term “intuition” (ог “clinical 


might : 
acca 2: fi be understood as a spe 
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exciting book Productive Thinking, 
recites what he calls “The Famous 
Story of Young Gauss.” The story is 
that Gauss, then a boy of six, was in 
school when the teacher asked the 
class, “Which of you wil! be first to 
get the sum of one plus two plus three 
plus four plus five plus six plus seven 
plus eight plus nine plus ten?” Gauss, 
of course, was first by a mile, and 
explained his "shortcut" to the 
amazed teacher and to the “non- 
plussed" pupils by pointing out that 
there were буе pairs of numbers each 
of which have the sum of eleven, 
and that five times eleven was fifty- 
five. It is diagrammed in our schema- 
tization in Table III. Here again, as 
with the other examples, the pivotal 
step is that indicated in the second 
(or middle) column: what are the 
conditions (in this case of arithmetic 
computation) which would substitute 
for the traditional (and in this case 
pedestrian) steps of adding one and 
two, adding three to that sum, four 
to that sum, etc. 

To recapitulate: The above sc heme 
assumes that individuals just don't 
make mistakes in thinking, but there 
are good reasons for their being un- 
reasonable. In a sense, this concept in 
the field of mentation, has a counter- 
art in the field of affect, in the fol- 
owing way: Not too many years ago 
one heard a great deal, especially in 
abnormal psychology classes, about 
"inappropriate affect"; today, more 
sophisticated clinicians eschew this 
concept, realizing that these terms 
simply betoken a lack of understand: 
ing or lack of empathy or lack o 
"being with" the patient. That is to 
say, any affect is "appropriate" for that 
individual, given his beliefs, com- 
lexes, anamnesis, etc, (This is not to 
imply that all behavior is equally 
adaptive; it is simply meant to say that 
we must not be judgmental about 
thinking or behavior if we wish to 
understand it.) In a similar vein, we 
do not in this paper believe in in- 
appropriate thinking. Rather than 
being concerned with how people 
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"ought" to think, we are concerned 
with how people indeed do think. 
With this goal in mind, we have 
attempted to present a method which 
permits one to convert judgments of 
an individual along logical dimen- 
sions into judgments of that same 
individual along related psychological 


dimensions, 


We would believe that the idio- 
syncratic pattern of thinking may be 
related not only to the pervasive 
aspects of the individual's personality, 
but also to specific agit ical 
complexes, conflicts, focal tensions, 
lacunae, blind spots, neuroses, etc. 
Our position is that idiosyncratic ways 


of thought do not necessarily have to 
be globally characteristic for an indi- 
vidual. For example, it would be 
illuminating to ascertain in what areas 


(or in what situations or with what 
topics) a particular individual em- 
ploys modes of reasoning which are 
not generally characteristic for him.* 


RESULTS 


Among El's responses to the five 
psychological tests analyzed — (the 
TAT, the MAPS test, the Compre- 
hension sub-test of the WAIS, the 
"What Do You Think" test of the 
Watson-Glaser Tests of Critical 
Thinking, and the Tests of Judgment 
and Thinking") , 242 idiosyncrasies of 
logic were found. The distribution of 


* This not-necessarily-global point of view is 
similar to that recently stated by Aricti, in 
his discussion of the pc thinking of 
schizophrenics (page 478, American Hand- 
book of Psychiatry, Volume Ту: “It must be 
emphasized ess po MY all оган 
necessarily adopt leologic D 
most of his thinking processes. Especially in 
the early states of the illness, ра 
thought is found only when it involves the 
complexes of the patient. Later, however, it 
tends to extend to other bebe In this 
selectivity for the emotion: 
complexes, paleologic thinking differs from 
organically егей mechanisms which 
apply indiscriminately to any content. 

In relation to the Tsedek Test, Dr. Dale 
Johnson, has kindly called my attention to 
an inadvertent error on my part. The Test 
is not, of course, Tsedek's Test, but rather 
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these logical units а the 33 idio 
syncrasies of reasoning Cable 1) and 
among the five psychological tests are 
indicated in Table IV. Apropos psy- 
chological tests, these results, with this 
one subject, indicate that the TAT 
and the Tests of Critical Thinking 
were most useful for our purposes, 
What is of more than passing interest 
is that the relatively unstructured 
(for “syllogistic pull") TAT 
to be the most uctive instrument. 
(As for the MAPS test, it may be that 
much of the subject's "reasoning" 
was contained in his choice and 
placement of the test ). But 
what is most berena n the com- 
rison between the TAT and the 
IAPS test is the remarkable simi- 


larity in entages of — aem 
of Reason elicie a by the t ues, 
where both tec —(— about 

zar ve follow- 


the same percentage of the 
in prs ane Reasoning: II-B, 


Fa Su Premises; IV-A, 
Stranded icates; IV-B, Novel Fin- 
al Predicates: IV-E, T: vy Predi- 


cate Structures; and. IV-K, Balanced 
Stranded Terms. 
Table IV 
icture of 


ts the quantitative 
s styles of thinking (the 
idiologic) in terms of the distribution 
of his logical idi ies. Our com- 
ments (or translation) of these figures 
are contained in Table V, which 
attempts a verbal resume of the data 
presented in Table IV. The reader 
might keep in mind the three-column 
scheme of Table Ш. In this schema- 
tization the material in Table V 
would be placed in Column I ("Logi- 
cal Idiosyncrasies") of Table IH. 
Now we need the fulcrum to permit 
us to move El's logical rties to 
his psychological properties. This pro- 
cess we attempt by means of positing 
a hypothetical set of logical properties 


is Dr, Henri Baruk's Tsedek Test of Moral 
Judgment. (Shades of Dr.Gestalu) "Tsedek" 
is a Hebraic word referring to charity and 
justice. (The Tsedek Test was translated 

the French by Johnson: Journal of 
Nervous and Mental Disease, 1960, 150, 
278-285). 
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Taste IV—Distribution of El's Idiosyncrasies of Thinking 


nerasics 

pm 
(Irrel. prem.) 
(Irrel. concl.) 7 
(Baculum) 
(Hominem) 
(Misericordian) 
(Populum) 


TAT MAPS 


(Compl. quest.) 
(Derogation) 
П.А  (Equivoc. 
(Amphiboly) 
(Opposition) 


IV-A (Str. , 
(Nov. final pred.) 
(Str. term) 


= 
= 


(В.Н. term str.) 
(Bal. term str.) 
(TT confusion) 2 
(Inconsistency) 

(Con-ant) 

(Negation) 

(Norm/descr.) 


(Sans error) 
Totals 


(the contralogic) which would annul 
or cancel out El’s idiosyncrasies. These 
“logical correctives” for El are pre- 
sented in Table VI. This set of logical 
positions which would rectify EI's logi- 
cal deficiencies corresponds to Column 
IL ("Logical Condition Under which 
the ical Idiosyncrasy is Annull- 
ed”) of Table III. 

At this point we ask ourselves: 
What psychological states would an 
individual have to possess in order 
for him to assume the logical posi- 
tions which we have ascribed to him 
(in Table VI)? Our answer to that 
question (the psychologic) is con- 
tained in Table VIL a resume of 
psychological characteristics (relevant 
to logic) which would be consistent 


WAIS Critical Judgment & 
Compr. Thinking Thinking 
8 1 12 
Т 
1 ig 
2 
1 2 
3 1 = 
2 7 8 
5 3 10 
1 a 
1 10 6 
9 6 33 
2 1 3 
3 1 4 
1 4 6 25 
2 4 
2 4 10 
1 2 
2 2 
3 8 6 36 
1 4 3 10 
2 2 4 
3 1 43 
п 7 43 2 


with our analysis of El’s logical style | 
(Tables IV, V and VI). The material 
in Table VII corresponds to Column 
ПІ (“Concomitant Psychological 
State") of Table III. 

At this point we can refer back to 
Table II (the list of psychological 
traits relevant to logic) and fill in 
what we believe to be E 
logical profile"—as derived from T3 
Nonae his logical styles. This 
psychological profile is presented in 
Table VIII. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Inasmuch as, indicated in the inso 
duction, the goal of this paper was 
that of illustrating a method, we have 
not felt it necessary to attempt a full 
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Taste V—Resume of El's Logical Properties (Idiologic) 


S 14іозун- 
Logical Property erary Source 
Prone to irrelevancies — goes off on tangents not I^ WG, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 
related to point at issue. 9, 21, 
JOT . 1,3, 4,7 
Accepts false propositions but does not assert them ma TAT 38M, 12M, 98M, 
explicity. Conclusions on the whole are OBM, THM, 14, 
santiated, with a tendency to ascribe behaviors or ISGT, 1SMF 
attitudes to agents which are accidental or fortuitous, MAPS - ro 
accounted for by fragmentary motivational elements. 5 
Poor conception of relationships. Bathroom 
Comp - 4,8 
WG -2. 5, 4,7, 9, 21, 23 
Jer - 1,3,6 
Loose meandering style. Heavy concentration of un- Iv In every argument 
related concepts in’ premises. Tends to think in ASK considered 
general terms rather than fic ones — in terms 
of predicates rather than individuals. 
Marked absence of emotive or personal elements in IC, 1D, 1E Absent in 
arguments, Does not make explicit evaluational IF, 1G, IK argument an Aem 
judgments. not present 
Marked absence of obfuscatory devices such as mis- y Absent in all but 
leading phrasings, equivocation, and the like. ПА, ПВ three arguments 
not present 
Does not distinguish clearly between what is sur- VA TAT - 12M, M 
mised, pretended, defiaitionsl, or evaluational from y $ $ 1.9 
empirical fact. Jet - us 8 
marked, toward inconsistency. ув W-G - 3, 21 
Some proneness, not "T. JéT 48 
Some proneness to attempt the derivation of ethical VE WG -2,5,22 
or value judgments from non-cvaluational premises. Jer -1 
Taste VI—Logical Positions Which Would Annul ЕГ Idiosyncrasies 
of Logic (Contralogic) 
The universe is a collection of properties possibility of change is minimal. 


or characteristics, Individuals are merely loci 
of properties, that is, they are space-time 
regions characterized as the 

(through time) of sub-collections of 

ties. Individuals are thus logical constructs. 
Properties, not individuals, are the ultimate 
reality. In effect, properties characterize indi- 
viduals only in an accidental sense. There is 
no intrinsic necessity for an individual to 
possess any particular р . Future events 
in the universe are intrinsically unknowable, 
uncontrollable, and “illogical”. In particular, 
the course of human events is not amenable 
to control or influence by human efforts— 
human will or effort avails nothing. The real 
problem of man is to modify his will or 
desire so that it will not be frustrated by the 
failure of an intractable universe to comply 
with it. The necessity for growth or the 


There are no explanations of 
There are only descriptions. Further, we can 
ncver know what the true description of any 
phenomenon is, so all descriptions are equally 
veridical. 


The universe is not perfect, but the uni- 
verse ought to be exactly as it is. Evaluational 
statements have as much cognitive import 
and veridicalness as their non-valuational 
counterparts, For example: "John ought to 
be honest" is true just in case "John is 
honest" is true. 

Since the nature of the universe is intrin- 
sically unknowable, the course of human 
events is not amenable to control by human 
will or effort. Things merely happen to 
people, they are not caused by them in any 
deliberate sense. 
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Taste VII—Resume of El’s Psychological State Concomitant With His 
Contralogic (Psychologic) 


El is evasive, anxious to avoid commitment 
or involvement. He manifests marked avoid- 
ance of overt display of feelings. Compensates 
for this by ascribing his feelings and atti- 
tudes to others, Defensive, resigned, unforce- 
ful. Attempts to be deliberate but is diffuse 
and uncontrolled. Tolerant of others’ points 
of view but out of resignation rather than 
understanding. 

Avoids relating to people as individuals but 
relates to them rather as representations as 
particular kinds of people. Removed, with- 
drawn, pessimistic, inasmuch as individuals 
seem to him to be merely intersections of 
overlapping categories. Great aridity in his 
interpersonal relationships; distance from 
people. Does not see individuals, but only 
classes, thus could hardly be in love with 
any specific person or could hardly experience 
any deep or real transference feelings. 
Schizoid, lonely, isolated. Sees events in his 
life as part of the general passing panorama 
of events. Prefers to watch from the “out- 
side”. 

Sees events as the product of mere fortuity. 
Feels futility in pursuit of his goals, Feels 


eee of El's personality or to 
indicate implications for psycho- 
therapy, predictions of El's behavior, 
etc. Further, this paper is not only 
limited to a concern with the analysis 
of El’s logical style, but is limited to 
only one type of logical analysis. For 
example, at least two other important 
types of logical analyses—not included 
in this paper—can be mentioned: One 
is the entire area of “cognitive maneu- 
vers", that is the sequence analysis of 
an individual’s logical stratagems, logi- 
cal tactics, the characteristics of his 
logical in-fighting, and his thought 
development. (An example of this 
would be to point out about an indi- 
vidual: "First he makes a declarative 
statement, then he modifies it in the 
direction of becoming more specific, 
then, when challenged, he admits to a 
deficiency of his position and incor- 
porates the criticism, then . . . etc.) 
‘The second major area (in the pos- 
sible application of logical techniques 
to the analysis Of psychological test 
data) is the use of Mill’s Canons of 


that his desires and wishes cannot be fulfilled 
by designating a plan, but only by luck, 

Is capable of leading a dual life, knowing 
what is "right" and at the same time experi- 
encing rebellious and nonconformist impulses. 
Is capable of leading two lives literally as 
different as day and night (and he, indeed, 
could very well be “square” during the day- 
time and “queer” at night.) 

People cannot change, for change implies 
a destruction of the "type". Ascribes his own 
standards to the world. Is capable of confus- 
ing the objective world with his feclings about 
it. Essentially, “passive victim of fate"—"what 
will be, will be”; “there is no use trying to 
change”, Inasmuch as what will happen will 
happen anyway, his perception of the differ- 
ence between good and bad behavior is 
hardly worth distinguishing in his mind, and 
any attempt at self-improvement is a useless 
enterprise. He is thus left on this own 
present-this-moment resources. At moments 
when these resources are diluted (by alcohol 
or whatever) or otherwise fail him, he is, by 
logical default, nihilistic, abandoned and sui- 
cidal. 


Induction—the methods of agree- 
ment and difference, concomitant 
variation, and residue. As is well 


known, these techniques can be espec- 
ially powerful in pointing up the 
significances of intra-individual varia- 
tions within psychological test per- 
formance. Brilliant pp of а. 
application of this approach are con- 
eae in Silvan озі" book 
Thematic Apperception Test (New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1947), and 
John E. Bell's discussion of the Case 
of Jay (this Journal, 1952, 16, 444- 
475) . 

It is of some interest to comment on 
El's anachronistically personal moral 
or philosophic environment. Philo- 
sophically he is like a Platonist, and 
there is a strong Calvinist orientation 
in his outlook. For him there are 
some classes of men who are born 
damned and that's all there is to it 
He certainly does not reflect some 0 
the major twentieth century philo- 
sophic orientations, specifically, the 
psychoanalytic orientation of indi- 
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Taste VIHI-EI's "Psychological Profile” 
П 2 3 4 5 
A. Wide-ranged, diverse, уз, 
broad-scoped 
1 


B. Flexible, pliable, 
adaptable, mobile 


arrowed, солем 
Íocuved 


2 6 7 


1 2 3 4 5 1 
C. Rational, reasoning, ік, poor reality onen- 
reality-oriented ion, projection of standards 


6 i 
inhibited, conforming, — 
tradition-oriented 

3 4 5 6 7 
Prejudiced, biased, infusion 
of hostile affect 


1 2 3 4 
р, Spontancous, uninhibited, 
creative, original 


Changcable, variable, unreliable 
inconsistent, lluctuating 


F. Consistent, reliable, 
steady, unvarying 


1 2 3 4 5 П 
G. Positive, builds оп past vs, ConyAry, iconoclastic, 


achievements, extends rers", negative 
accepted positions 

1 2 3 4 

H. Systematic, organized, 

cohesive, methodical 


1 2 3 


I. Combinatory, extrapolating, 
secing implications, holistic 


6 7 
Unsystematic, unorganized, 
loose, scattered, disjointed 
6 1 
Atomistic, piece-meal 
tailed 


E 


1 2 3 4 5 ise 
Ј. Dichotomous, binary, vs. Continu listic. 
"cither-or" both-anjl” 
1 2 3 4 5 (6) 7 
K. Goal-dirccted, planful, vs, Еау diverted, lacking in 


tion and planning. labile 
6 7 


plogetic, defensive, 


purposeful, persevering 
1 E 3 4 


Aggressive, assertive, € ч e. 
declarative, decisive equ ting. indecisive 
1 2 3 4 5 7 
M. Action or "fact" oriented: vs. *Mentation" oriented: Theoreti- 


cal, philosophic, puzzle-solving— 


mentation used primarily as f 
for the pleasure of the mentation 


a means to external rewards 


mouse (“We knew that about El all 
the time" or "What's so surprising 
about learning шг ч man's Оов 
for hi arolein is part and parcel of his personality") , 
is TM ape I would say only that, for me, that 

As an after-thought, I should like to mouse is an intriguing little creature 
add that if it be protested that I and I feel that it might be fun to 
have labored a mountain ("Look at follow him for awhile—he may have 
all that work!") and brought forth a connections. 


vidual neurotic conflict, insight, and 
potential change, or the “existentialist 
point of view that man is responsible 


Commentary on the Case of El 


HENRY A. 


We learn from Dr. Hooker's excel- 
lent biographical sketch that "El is 
the kind of employee you like to have 
around." When his duties are of a 
Clerical nature (assigned, say, by a 
likable supervisor) he is said to start 
promptly and proceed quietly, indus- 
triously, dependably, and, to some ex- 
tent, self-sufficiently. He arranges his 
things neatly, moves about carefully, 
and speaks gently to his associates. 
Since no exceptions to this style of 
job-behavior are mentioned, we are 
led to assume that under the above- 
specified conditions El's actuated per- 
sonality may be characterized by a list 
of trait names equivalent to the above- 
given adverbs: prompt, quiet, indus- 
trious, neat, etc. This conclusion is 
confirmed by the congruent traits— 
"neat, alert, and cooperative"—men- 
tioned by the psychologists who ex- 
amined him. (Traits are conveniently 
represented by adjectives although 
they refer, strictly speaking, to attri- 
butes of processes and actions, adverbs 
modifying verbs.) 

But this is by no means all of El 
as an ongoing actuated personality. 
He has another personality up his 
sleeve, which commonly attains the 
foreground of his mind at 5 P.M. when 
"his contact with the ordinary hetero- 
sexual world" is terminated by his 
assage into the social space, the gay 
ars, of the homosexual world. Here 
his ego system becomes zealously en- 
gaged (much more so than it has been 
during Working hours) in the liquor- 
stimulated enterprise of exploring the 
social milieu, of evaluating and re- 
jecting, and ultimately of selecting a 
fitting partner for a night of sexual 
interactions (about the exact nature 
of which no information has been 
given us). According to El's own ac- 
count, his manifest personality during 
this phase of his daily life is the exact 
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Opposite of quiet, orderly, gentle, and 
compliant; and when it comes to leay- 
ing the last bar visited on his evening's 
cruise, he is not unlikely to give vent 
in public to a surprising degree of 
mounting bitterness by loudly and an- 
grily denouncing the clientele. At such 
times he could scarcely be the kind 
of person “you like to have around.’ 
All of a piece are the recurrent vio- 
lent quarrels and scathing mutual 
recriminations which have marked 
the course of the enduring relation- 
ship with his mother and the inter- 
mittent “friendship” with Jack. It 
seems, then, that sex (short of incest) 
and aggression (short of murder) have 
both been frequently and fully actu- 
ated, not to speak of illegal acquisi- 
tion, or forgery (not included in the 
Freudian id). In addition, El has ex- 
perienced numerous "durances" of 
self-disgust, guilt, depression, and des- 
pair, conspiring on several occasions 
to lead him on to a nearly-serious 
attempt at suicide. Evidently, the ac- 
dilated homosexual drive is the force 
which divides El’s life and manifest 
personality into two temporally and 
spatially distinct phases. But this is not 
enough to account for the marked re- 
versal of manifest traits. Alcohol must 
certainly be included as a major de- 
terminant of the shift. El sober is one 
personality (though not so intensely 
and competently involved in his pro- 
fession as Dr. Jekyll) and El drunk is 
another personality (though not so 
dangerous as Mr. Hyde). 


I am taking the striking contrast be- 
tween the sober, task-oriented, day- 
time phase and the drunken, lust- 
oriented evening phase of E|’s person- 
ality as an occasion for reminding our- 
selves that every person’s waking life 
consists of a procession of micro and 
macro events (temporal units of ac- 
tivity and experience) in each of 
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which some components of personality 
are brought to the foreground of sali- 
ence, while others are relegated to the 
background, or inhibited and sub- 
merged, or left completely dormant 
and unimplicated. A succession of such 
events May constitute a trend, or pro- 
gression, toward a goal and hence a 
longer functional unit—a proceeding, 
enterprise, endeavor. Events and pro- 
ceedings may also be grouped by us, 
more arbitrarily and crudely, into still 
longer units—periods or stages—accord- 
ing to some dominant characteristic or 
determinant (age, season of the year, 
time of day, internal state, situation, 
or social role, etc). Although each 
micro or macro temporal unit is in 
certain respects unique (like no other 
temporal unit in that person’s life), 
luckily for science each unit is in cer- 
tain other respects like some other 
temporal units. El drunk in a gay bar 
on one occasion, for instance, feels, 
thinks, and acts in certain respects 
like El on all other occasions when he 
is drunk in a gay bar. 

I suppose that most of us would 
agree that one function of the person- 
ologist is to define the certain respects 
in which a subject's experience and 
behavior is similar under similar con- 
ditions in the majority of instances 
and perhaps also to define those other 
respects in which that subject's experi- 
ence and behavior is similar in a 
minority of instances. For example, al- 
though we are told that El's meetings 
with his mother are marked by intoxi- 
cation and tongue-lashings, we would 
like to know if there are other unre- 
corded meetings of a quite different 
character. This raises the question of 
whether or not one of our not-yet-ac- 
complished tasks as formulators of per- 
sonality-in-action is to construct some 
guiding principles or rules which 
would help us to decide how far we 
had better go in specifying the situa- 
tions and conditions which bring to 
the foreground contrasting aspects of 
à subject's personality. 

'The more usual practice among us 
clinical psychologists is to talk as if 
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the personality were a kind of chemi- 
cal or anatomical structure of more or 
less constant components, or a form of 
illness, each designated by a noun 
(sex drive, oedipus complex, castra- 
tion complex, superego, reaction for- 
mation, obsessional neurosis, schizo- 
phrenia, etc.) , that is, to talk as if in 
each temporal unit of its waking life, 
an adult personality were the same as 
it is in every other temporal unit of 
its life, We know that this is true only 
in certain respects, but, as a rule, we 
are not prone to specify in what re- 
spects it is the same or similar and 
in what respects it is different. 


Another point. Most of us, includ- 
ing a large number of educated lay- 
men, have been taught to regard con- 
ventional overt behavior, usually rep- 
resented by verbs and adverbs (or by 
trait adjectives) as surface phenome- 
na: manifestations of the largely con- 
scious and voluntary operations of the 
ego system. The major role of the ego 
system—the governmental part of the 
personality — is to acquire adequate 
mental representations of the stubborn 
realities of the physical, social, and 
cultural environment, and with these 
in view, to plan and execute actional 
endeavors (with attention to suitable 
time, place, object, conditions, sub- 
aims, modes, intensity, and duration) 
in order that the various needs (wants) 
and (if you will permit this term) 
"disneeds" ("don't wants", dreads, 
avoidances) of the person may be most 
fully satisfied. Psychoanalytical theory, 
having been especially shaped to ac- 
count for the experiences and actions 
of neurotics, has always laid the great- 
er emphasis on the strategies and me- 
chanisms of satisfying abnormally per- 
sistent and intense disneeds—especially 
the disneeds (fears) of punishment, 
guilt, and reduced self-esteem. Since 
the disvalued experiences of punish- 
ment, guilt, and reduced self-esteem 
are the consequences (or the antici- 
pated consequences) of the actuation 
of certain prohibited forms of sexual 
and/or aggressive behavior, the avoid- 
ance of these distressing experiences 
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(the satisfaction of these disneeds) 
can be achieved only by inhibiting 
and, if possible, repressing (eliminat- 
ing from consciousness) whatever dis- 
»ositions may exist to act in these pro- 
Бей ways. Hence, a large fraction 
of the “energies” of the ego system is 
supposedly involved in the operation 
of one or another kind of defense 
mechanism at the boundary (meta- 
phorically speaking) between the ego 
and the id. 

With these theoretical conceptions 
in mind, supported in many cases by 
abundant evidence, we are apt to pic- 
ture a representative акан 
adult of our neurotic age as composed 
of two parts spatially differentiated 
within his head, an upper, conscious, 
and manifest ego and a lower, uncon- 
scious, and concealed id, with a more 
or less efficient system of defenses pro- 
tecting the former from the latter. 
This ordinarily useful model—which 
two or three of our team of diagnosti- 
cians seem to have had predominantly 
in mind—is only to a very limited ex- 
tent applicable to the personality of 
El. In his case the two principal con- 
trasting parts of the personality are 
not constantly divided from each other 
by a barrier of inhibition and repres- 
sion (and hence differentiated “verti- 
cally”) but are differentiated “hori- 
zontally" — temporally and socially — 
each in turn being upper, conscious, 
and manifest. And so the interpreter 
of test materials, confronted by El’s 
sober, morning personality, has in 
part, the task of predicting the nature 
of his drunken evening personality 
rather than the nature of his repressed, 
or shadow, self and the defense me. 
chanisms which prevent its entrance 
into consciousness. Whether or not 
there are any totally-repressed, influ- 
ential components of El's personality 
Is a question which I shall raise later. 


In my view, psychoanalysis cannot 
fully explain the repression of id com- 
ponents in everyday life, because it 
provides no suitable conceptual place 
(as Dr. Forer intimates) for vocation- 
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al interests associated with the needs 
for achievement and recognition. It is 
these strong drives and others (amply 
manifested in professional psychoan- 
alysts themselves) — which are produc- 
tive of an integrated system of con- 
sensual sub-aims and plans—that most 
commonly provide the bulk of a per- 
son's power to prevent intrusions from 
the id. The peculiar absence of any 
system of this sort in El's personality 
(coupled with a weak superego) is 
enough to account for his deficient 
powers of resistance. 

In this first part of my commentary 
I have no doubt bored you by stressing 
the obvious as I traversed old ground 
with the use of a few unfamiliar terms. 
It boils down to the fact that here we 
are dealing with an individual who 
"acts out" in a way which occ asionally 
leads to his arrest (the hospital being 
substituted for jail in his case), an 
individual, that is, who, roughly speak- 
ing, has two contrasting, fully con- 
scious overt personalities rather than 
an overt conscious personality and a 
covert unconscious personality, This 
led to the question of whether or not 
most of us are in the habit of formu- 
lating a personality as a more or less 
constant structure without differentiat- 
ing the multiple overt sub-personali- 
ties (public, private, secret) that are 
manifested under different specifiable 
conditions. El’s personality also varied 
from the commonly employed model 
in so far as the functions of his ego 
system (conscious perceptions, cogni- 
tions, appraisals, plans, and deliberate 
decisions) are not opposing deviant 
sexuality in behalf of his vocation, 80- 
cial adjustment, or conscience, but 
operate, almost from first to last, in 
the service of sexuality, his wage-earn- 
ing hours being merely instrumental 
to the libido’s need for cash. When 
El's personality is viewed in these 
ways, the diagnosis of sociopathy seems 
more appropriate than that of neuro- 
sis or border-line psychosis. 

Value, or efficiency, of the tests. 
Since we have no unanimous official 
diagnosis in El's case and no compre- 
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hensive formulation of his personality, 
our validating criteria must be re 
stricted to Dr. Hooker's major find- 
ings. According to my questionable, 
rough count, she made 17 distinct 
statements, largely of a factual nature, 
derived, for the most part, from re- 
ports given by the subject about re- 
current or occasional forms of beha- 
vior (homosexual activity, drinking, 
verbal discharges of anger, attempts at 
suicide, forgery, etc.) , about recurrent 
emotional experiences (depression, re- 
morse, guilt, fear of rejection, fear of 
exposure, etc.), and about interests 
and skills (lack of intellectual inter- 
ests, lack of male (athletic, mechani- 
cal skills), etc. Other statements 
were in the nature of judgmental ob- 
servations about job performance and 
work habits derived from his supervi- 
sor, and about the tenor of ЕГ» ex- 
pressions of feeling (mildness). Of 
these statements all but three were 
predicted or “easily predictable” by a 
combination of the Sentence Comple- 
tion and the Strong. I think that most 
of us would agree that eleven of Dr. 
Hooker's 17 statements were “easily 
predictable” on the basis of the Forer 
Sentence Completion Test alone; but 
I cannot be certain of this because no- 
body was definitely assigned the task 
of interpreting it. Dr. Forer himself 
came closer than anyone else despite 
the fact that he resisted "the attrac- 
tion of a complete clinical appraisal" 
drawn from a protocol so "rich in 
clinical information." Although occa- 
sionally Dr. Fine put his eagle eye 
on the TAT with valuable results, a 
complete analysis was not expected of 
him; and so I must depend on my own 
fallible private analysis as basis for 
the conclusion that the ТАТ fur- 
nished ample data for the prediction 
of twelve of Dr. Hooker's statements 
(almost the same as those predicted 
by the Sentence Completion) . Since 
the MAPS Test was equally efficient, 
we have three procedures which 
yielded, in this case, a comparable 
number of significant valid inferences 
(about 65 per cent of Dr. Hooker's 
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statements) . An additional 17 per cent 
were correctly inferred by Dr. Forer 
on the basis of the Strong Vocational 
Interest Test (confirmed and to some 
extent supplemented by the other 
three interest tests) . 


The first of the three statements by 
Dr. Hooker that 1 have classified as 
unpredicted (or not “easily predic- 
able") is to the effect that El at work 
is quiet, orderly, alert, industrious, 
and cooperative. But since the psy- 
chologists who tested him character- 
ized his behavior in corresponding 
terms and Doctors Meyer and Fine 
made comparable judgments about 
El's mentational processes on the Ror- 
schach and on the MAPS Test, we 
have ground for re-classifying this 
item. The same may be said for the 
second "unpredicted" statement by 
Dr. Hooker to the effect that El’s ha- 
bitual expressions of feeling are mild 
(when he "speaks of his depression, 
his voice does not express despair," 
etc.) , which, by itself, may be regarded 
as too insignificant to deserve mention 
by interpreters of tests. We could say, 
then, that only one definite statement 
by Dr. Hooker, the one about EI's 
passing bad checks (forgery) , Was not 
specifically predicted by anybody, al- 
though the story to Card 6 GF on the 
TAT (about the hero who “has been 
juggling his customer's accounts") 
might have suggested something of 
this sort. Measured in these terms, it 
looks as if the tests and their inter- 
preters had achieved an almost perfect 
score—a minor diagnostic triumph! 


It must be stated, however, that the 
nature of our validating criteria (facts 
about El's overt behavior and avowed 
experiences), the conditions under 
which the tests were taken (admin- 
istered by sympathetic psychologists 
who, as the subject fully realized, 
knew the main features of his deviant 
life), and the disposition (I would 
guess) of the subject to say Yes to 
most questions about symptoms and 
to display himself as deserving of 
the doctor’s attention, compassion, 
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and assistance — these factors com- 
spired to make a high score almost in- 
evitable, the subject being inclined 
to reveal all he knew (all the facts 
covered by Dr. Hooker's 17 state- 
ments). For example, the first three 
sentences of El’s first TAT story (8 
BM) tells us that we are dealing with 
an experienced overt homosexual 
whose high sensitivity to (low toler- 
ance and fear of) rejection by a boy 
friend generates a state of depression 
which makes him feel that “life isn’t 
really worth it” (which suggests sui- 
cide). Already in 15 seconds we have 
provisionally secured four (23 per 
cent) of the items on Dr. Hooker's 
list. The interpreter can assume that 
the subject does not mind giving a 
homosexual story because the adminis- 
trator of the test already knows that 
he's a homosexual and does not blame 
him for it. Indeed, it is very likely that 
he prefers giving a homosexual story, 
because he is egocentric, wrapped up 
in himself and his sexual re ations, 
and likes to talk about them, This 
accords with the fact that 83 per cent 
of the stories told to Dr. Hooker have 
homosexual themes in contrast to 9 
per cent of the stories told to Dr. 
Shneidman (who, I venture to say, 
“looks” less tolerant than Dr, Hook. 
er). So much for the ease with which 
Dr. Hooker's factual, biographical 
ше may be predicted from test 
ata. 


Projective tests are designed to re- 
veal a) what the subject knows about 
himself but won't say plus b) what 
he doesn't know about himself and 
hence cannot say, In El's case, there 
seems to be very little that belongs in 
the former category (a). There are no 
evident bounds, for example, to what 
he is willing to say about himself on 
the Sentence Completion Test, the 
Cornell Selectee Index, and the MM- 
PI. Most of his responses to these 
Instruments are of the sort that could 
have been given (that El could cer- 
tainly have been willing to give) ina 
clinical interview. Since they can be 
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accepted, for the most part, on their 
face value, as subjective reports given 
by El about his past and current ex- 
periences, in the same way as Dr. 
Hooker's information was accepted, 
they are more in the nature of clinical 
findings than of test data, In any case, 
my guess is that El not only told all 
he knew, but exaggerated what he 
knew, added a number of question- 
able or ambiguous avowals (e.g. gas- 
tric ulcer, fits) and by mentioning 
hospitalization (instead of voluntary 
hospitalization or hospitalization in- 
stead of jail) inevitably conveyed the 
impression that he is much sicker, in 
the technical sense, than he really is. 
I propose this guess because without 
it I have no defense for my failure to 
detect in the MAPS, TAT, and Ror- 
schach more than a few of the numer- 
ous signs of serious pathology men- 
tioned by Dr. Fine and Dr. Meyer. 

Additional characteristics of ЕЁ 
personality. Making free use of what 
my talented colleagues have said, I 
would summarize the information 
culled from the above-mentioned pro- 
cedures as follows: 


l. Low general energy level: easily 
fatigued, easily discouraged, low 
tolerance of exertion. 

2. Weak transient. emotions, except 
for discharges of verbal aggression 
When drunk. Low capacity for en- 
during attachments, lust without 
love — perhaps based on distrust 
and fear of unrequited love, of re- 
jection or desertion, Antipathy to 
marriage, homosexual or hetero- 
sexual. 

3. An all-pervasive inferiority com- 
plex: a) basic physical timidity or 
cowardice (associated with a com- 
plete lack of male skills, athletic 
and technical) ; avoidance of peer 
groups in his youth, sissy complex, 
preference for playing with girls. 
b) fearful, paralyzing lack of con- 
fidence in the presence of author- 
ity figures (stemming from fear of 
his stepfather); c) fear of compe- 
tition, of failure, of public humili- 
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ation, and hence avoidance of all 
difficult or challenging endeavors, 
fear of assuming responsibility and 
making decisions for others; d) be- 
licf that he is not good-looking, 
not attractive to other people, hy- 
persensitivity to indifference, re- 
jection, ridicule, or condemnation; 
e) fear of being identified as a 
homosexual and condemned on 
this count. In brief, an inhibiting 
shame (if not self-contempt) for 
his lack of masculinity in every one 
of its conventional manifestations. 

4. No vocational aspirations; weak 
achievement drive: no established 
scheme of goals, plans, and tactics 
related to prospected accomplish- 
ments; no social status to be at- 
tained or maintained; no founda- 
tion for pride; and hence no sys- 
tem of on-going values for the sake 
of which his libido might be con- 
trolled. 

5. Extreme egocentricity and extreme 
circumscription of interests: con- 
cern limited to his own interper- 
sonal erotized relations with his 
mother and a few homosexual 
friends, indifferent to all others. 
No interest in things or in ideas; 
constricted space-scope and time 
span; no past and no future out- 
side of his own life. This is asso- 
ciated with low degree of creativity. 


6. Miscellany of other things: a) enu- 
resis between 8 and 14 years; b) 
indications of exhibitionism, once 
overt and then repressed with re- 
action formation marked by dread 
of being seen naked and of self- 
display before an audience; c) in- 
dications of an interest in clothes 
and possibly some transvestite ten- 
dency; d) a questionable duodenal 
ulcer, e) perhaps convulsions in 
childhood, and f) castration fears. 


Psycho-logics of El. I have been 
stimulated by most of the menta- 
tional processes and products of my 
colleagues in this symposium, but 
most of all by those of Dr. Shneidman 
as he went about distinguishing the 
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mentational processes of El, or, more 
particularly here, El's idiosyncracies 
of logic. We know that Dr. Shneidman 
is quite capable of drawing water out 
of rocks, turning the water into wine, 
and then drawing a live rabbit out of 
its containing vessel. In the present 
instance, it is no rabbit, no known 
vertebrate — certainly no little mouse 
as he suggests—which has been offered 
us, In my sight it is a creature with 
uncanny attributes and powers, a neo- 
unicorn perhaps. Anyhow it has ex- 
cited awe and wonder in me, partly 
because of its conspicuous grace and 
beauty and partly because its modes 
of operation are several leagues be- 
yond my faculty of comprehension. I, 
at least, need to attend his school for 
a full term of concentrated study. 


Since here, of course, there is no 
time for a full-dressed exhibition of 
his system, we must restrict ourselves 
to a small sphere of inquiry. He might 
be willing, for example, to focus on 
two of his conclusions and tell us in 
words of one syllable how he arrived 
at them. One intriguing conclusion is 
that El (not Ed) views the people in 
his world not as unique individuals, 
persons in their own right, but as 
compounds of properties—properties 
(І would add) which affect ЕГ5 wel- 
fare or pleasure, for better or for 
worse. This reminds me of that period 
in an infants development during 
which any sufficiently maternal woman 
is as acceptable as the child's own 
mother, and the later period in which 
only his own mother is acceptable — 
an own mother, no matter how frus- 
trating in certain ways, being better 
than a surrogate mother who is not 
frustrating. In short, the time com- 
monly comes when the infant's own 
mother is no longer a mere compound 
of normal or abnormal maternal prop- 
erties, but a specially cathected and 
irreplaceable person. What Dr. 
Shneidman has said about our young 
man seems brilliantly true for El’s 
apperception of everyone in his world 
—except his mother. From her, he 
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gets a host of painful treatments — 
hurtful properties as he experiences 
them — , but it seems that he is 
irrevocably attached to her as a per- 
son. Indeed, it is possible that the 
strength of this one attachment is 
the chief underlying determinant of 
the absence of any other attachments 
to persons as persons. But how did 
Dr. Shneidman arrive at this concep- 
tion through an analysis of El's men- 
tational sequences? 


The other conclusion that amazes 
me has to do with the circumscription 
(or concentration) of El’s momen tary, 
or short-span, field of awareness, as 
well as the narrowness of his long-span 
sphere of interests. This is indicated 
in the TAT where El shows a marked 
field-dependence by restricting him- 
self almost completely to the person- 
ages represented in the pictures — he 
introduces a minimum of supplemen- 
tary characters — and also by re- 
stricting himself to the represented 
place. There is very little traveling 
and only one of his stories is set in a 
foreign country. Furthermore, the 
timespan of his narratives is very 
short — usually a day or a few weeks. 
There are few, if any, series of past 
experiences and no extended futures 
recorded in his compositions. Finally, 
most of the stories are patently and 
concretely autobiographical and limit- 
ed in thematic content, Five of the 
six stories told to Dr. Hooker, for 
example, are overtly homosexual, ‘This 
and much more could be said on this 
point, But my question is, how did 
Dr. Shneidman come to this conclu- 
sion from studying EI's logical idiosyn- 
cracies? 


Has El an id? Freud wrote once 
something to this effect: where id is, 
there ego will be eventually (say, 
after a thorough psychoanalysis) . 
Could this be said of E} It might be 
more or equally correct to say: where 
ego is during the sober hours of the 
day, there id will be during the 
drunken hours of the evening. El has 
evidently examined his life in con- 
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siderable detail — during, between, 
and after his seasons of psychotherapy 
—, and he seems to have not only be- 
come aware of all his current disposi- 
tions, but of their major past deter- 
minants as specified by his therapist. 
In El’s mind only one recurrent form 
of behavior remains unexplained: “I 
shall have to find out,” he writes, 
“why I'm hitting out at my mother — 
what I blame her for." As a world- 
renowned homosexual once said, some 
men are impelled to kill what they 
love. Is this true in El’s case? And if 
so, why? One possible answer is pro- 
vided by the two different stories told 
to Card 13 MF of the TAT. Since El 
says they are the "same story" (same 
old story?) we might call them two 
versions of a single theme. 


In version 1, the hero visits the 
heroine in her room where they get 
into an argument (just as El and his 
mother do so frequently). The hero 
accuses the heroine of running around 
with other men (as his mother used 
to do). The girl decides that the best 
Way to stop the argument is to take 
off her clothes and get into bed, trust- 
ing that he will get in with her (much 
as his mother did occasionally in the 
old days) . “This makes the boy think 
only more of the other boys she's been 
running around with" and, refusing 
intercourse, he becomes angry and 
strangles her. The consequence is re- 
morse and suicide. We might say that 
he strangles her out of hate arising 
from narcistic jealousy (he wants to 
have her all to himself) and possibly 
hate (if we think of El’s mother) out 
of a form of moral outrage (outraged 
that his once-idealized mother has be- 
come promiscuous). This second pos- 
sible determinant becomes explicit 
later. 


In the second version the hero and 
heroine are “very deeply attached 
to each other, and the hero plays a 
more active role: instead of the hero- 
ine attempting to seduce him, it is he 
who seduces her. After the sex act the 
boy becomes very guilty and strangles 
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the heroine. (Only if the act were 
incestuous would the extreme guilt be 
understandable in El). But why does 
the hero strangle the girl he loves? 
When asked this question by Dr. 
Shneidman, El said: "Well she was 
something — that was — unobtain- 
able though very desirable (which 
does not apply to the obtainable hero- 
ine of the story, but does apply gener- 
ally to mothers), idealized by him 
until she gave in to this sex act (say, 
became promiscuous) . . . destroyed 
his ideal of her which caused him to 
. destroy her too.” This is virtually 
Othello’s avowed reason for алыш 
Desdemona, In version 2, the hero, 
instead of killing himself as he did 
in version 1, confesses his crime to 
those who arrest him, “hoping that he 
will be sent to the gas chamber — 
form of a suicide pact — feeling that 
he should be punished in that way 
..." Since a “suicide pact" with the 
police is literally nonsense, it is prob- 
ably an out-of-context slip of the 
tongue expressive of an underlying, 
perseverating fantasy associated with 
an earlier part of the story: a suicide 
pact between hero and heroine, that 
is, a post-orgasmic mutual suicide, say, 
of the seductress (mother) in the first 
version and the later-more-importun- 
ate seducer (son) in the second version. 
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Considering that both mother and son 
have had an unmistakable incestuous 
inclinations, and that neither of them 
have shown much capacity to resist 
deviant libidinous impulses, it does 
not seem unreasonable to suppose that 
the idea of a final Liebestod — inter- 
course followed by a predetermined 
dyadic suicide (on the son's part, out 
of guilt, jealousy, and € — is 
not far from consciousness, is hy- 
pothesis (incest and matricide) is mo 

rted to some extent by the title 
which El gave to the second version 
of his story — To Each His Own 
Perversion — and by the fact that 
the murderer is sent to a mental hos- 
pital (to be cured of his incestuous 
matricidal complex?) rather than to 
a gas chamber. 


If there is any part of El's person- 
ality which remains repressed as a 
truly influential occupant of his id, 
this complex would constitute my 
first candidate for this position, Its 
continued operation might partly ac- 
count for the apparent absence of any 
capacity to trust and love another 
person as well as of any capacity to 
establish goals and programs of en- 
deavor within the role structure of 
his society. Both of these potentialities 
may be latent, imprisioned in the id. 


Studies In Infant Feeding Choices of Ргітірагае:! 


11. Comparison of Rorschach Determinants of 
Accepters and Rejecters of Breast Feeding 


Екер BROWN, JANET CHASE, AND JUDITH WINSON 
Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York City 


In our previous study of attitudinal 
factors and extraneous influences gov- 
erning infant feeding choices of primi- 
parae (1960) we found that while a 
significantly larger number of private 
than clinic patients succeeded in meet- 
ing the 6 weeks criterion for successful 
breast feeding, the likelihood of suc- 
cess in the economically more priv- 
iliged group was little better than 
chance, Statistically significant attitu- 
dinal differences were obtained be- 
tween accepters and rejecters of breast 
feeding, with the dominant attitudes 
of the rejecters focusing upon freedom 
from hampering physical ties to the 
infant, convenience of bottle feeding, 
and narcissistic considerations. The ac- 
cepters were consciously less swayed by 
these considerations and stressed their 
feeling that babies are happier with 
the breast. Extraneous influences such 
as husband's wishes in the matter, 
Public Health nurse's course, advice 
of mothers and friends of the primi- 
parae, and opinions of physicians 
played a very negligible role in decid- 
ing upon feeding choice. The inci- 
dence of emotionally determined reas- 
ons for rejecting a breast feeding 
choice cut across socio-economic 
boundaries and nullified this factor as 
a significant differentiator, while com- 
bining of percentages for practical and 
physical objections did likewise, The 
most conspicuous difference between 
accepters and rejecters pertained to 
their projection of how the infant 
feels about its feeding mode, with 85 
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per cent of accepters believing that the 
baby enjoys the breast more than the 
bottle and only 35 per cent of rejecters 
subscribing to this belief (P .001). 


METHOD 

Subjects 

One hundred and ten primiparae 
in the third trimester of pregnancy 
were divided into two equal groups of 
accepters and rejecters of breast feed- 
ing. A further division was made of 
private and clinic patients, which 
gave a total of 56 private and 54 clinic 
patients. The clinic patients were pre- 
dominantly Puerto Rican but met the 
criteria for at least one year of high 
school and an I.Q. between 90 and 110 
on the short form of the Bellevue- 
Wechsler Scale. Other criteria re- 
quired that husband and wife be liv 
ing together, no more than two miscar- 
riages or other abnormal pregnancies, 
no outstanding physical disorder, no 
detectable mental disorder, a definite 
decision with regard to feeding choice 
and willingness to participate in the 
study. 


Procedure 

A battery of projective techniques 
was administered to all subjects by €x- 
perienced clinical psychologists. Since 
this paper will deal only with Ror 
schach determinants it is important to 
state that in every instance where a 
scoring difficulty or ambiguity was dis- 
covered the problem was resolved by 
a concensus agreement between the 
examiner and the senior author. The 
resulting data were subjected to an 
analysis of variance. 


Hypotheses 


The following hypotheses were for- 
mulated: 
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1. Accepters will be more productive 
than rejecters, i.e, they will produce 
more Rorschach responses as a mani- 
festation of greater freedom of expres- 
sion, more "givingness," and more flexi- 
ble controls. 

2. Accepters will show more em- 
pathic potentialities, more positive 
self-awareness, greater capacity for de- 
laying impulse expression and a 
clearer conception of life-role with re- 
spect to their identification than will 
rejec ters. 

3. Rejecters will show more in- 
stinctual motivation aimed at immedi- 
ate gratification of personal needs. 

t. Accepters will show more emo- 
tional control, with emphasis upon 
the capacity to late and channel 
self-expressive needs, Rejecters will be 
more narcissistic than accepters. 

5. Accepters will show accentuated 
affectional needs comprising overde- 
pendence upon the affection of others, 
a strong need for response from others, 
and a greater need for reassuring tac- 
tile contact than do rejecters. 

6. Neither group will excel the other 
in ego strength or reality testing 
capacity. 

7. Accepters will be more conform- 
ing and conventional in their ap- 
proach to life than will rejecters. 


RESULTS 


Tables I and П present mean per- 
centages for each Rorschach variable 
based upon the number of responses 
in the protocol. It was decided that 
this would be a more meaningful ap- 
proach to the data than would an an- 
alysis based upon the absolute inci- 
dence of determinants in the protocol. 
The presence of two determinants in 
a record of 14 responses is manifestly 
more significant than three in a record 
of 40 responses. These tables are basic 
to an understanding of the direction 
of significance in the analysis of vari- 
ance. 

Readers may wonder why certain 
familiar Rorschach determinants are 
missing from Tables I and II. Table 
III demonstrates why they were ex- 
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Taste I-Mean Rorschach 


Percentages for Breast and. Bottle 
Groups (Clinic and Private Subjects 
Combined) 

Bottle (N 55) Breast (N 55) 

R (Mean) 2221 55.00 

А 47.83 4292 
Ext. Foz 91.07 88.07 
F. 73.67 7901 
Ext. Е4- 77.52 8249 
м 1001 10.10 
ЕМ 19.16 16.89 
Fm 5.10 592 
ЕС 6.00 7.67 
CF+C 8.40 6.50 
Ес 2.67 БЕП 
FC' 3.58 320 
w 3329 26.58 
D 58.78 63.56 
Dd 7.M 8635 
» 2840 2425 


cluded from the analysis of variance, 
since it is obvious that their incidence 
in all the protocols is too low for sta- 
tistical consideration. In order to as- 
certain whether this finding is specific 
to the primiparae as a "normal" gf 
comparable in this respect to ү 
normals (1950) we compared the de- 
terminant frequencies of clinic and 

rivate psychiatric patients (the latter 
Коп the senior author's files) with 
those of our group, limiting cases to 
females between 20 and 30 years of 
age. The mean difference between the 
groups for all determinants in the 
shading category exclusive of Fc and 
FC’ is less than one per cent, a frac- 
tional difference which raises some 
theoretical questions concerning the 
validity of meanings attributed to 
these determinants. If they reflect 
anxiety, as postulated in the litera- 
ture, one would certainly pe a 
higher incidence of these variables in 
the records of psychiatric patients. 
Klopfer (1942) states that every k and 
K except for the response "cloud" on 
plate VII may be considered as an ex- 
pression of anxiety, but he qualifies 
this by adding that the role of such 
anxiety within the total personality is 
not pronounced unless at least three 
k or K occur within one record. Since 
the mean percentage for all these anxi- 
ety indicators (FK, Fk, kF+-K) is 0.59 
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Taste II—Mean Rorschach Percentages for Each Determinant 
and for Each Group 
(Computed from R) 
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Breast 

(Private) 

N 28 
R (Mean) 42.85 
F% 42.07 
Ext. Fo, 87.00 
F4 78.60 
Ext. F4 83.57 
M 10.46 
FM 14.64 
Fm 7.39 
FC 8.25 
СЕ+С 646 
Fe 9.89 
FC 321 
w 23.10 
D 66.07 
Dd 10.07 
P 22.67 


Breast Bottle Bottle 
(Clinic) (Private) 
N27 N 28 

26.85 24. 
43.81 42. 
89.18 88. 
79.44 74. 
81.37 78.77 
9.74 11.42 
19.22 19.53 
4.78 7.10 
7.07 7.39 
7.37 11.17 
7.70 2.75 
3.18 3.03 
29.77 34.89 
60.96 60.07 
7.14 5.35 
25.88 27.64 


TABLE II—Selected Rorschach Determinant Percentages for Psychiatric 


Clinic and Private Patients Compared with Clinic and Private Primiparae 
cF+c КЕ+К FK Fk kF4k — C'F..C' mb 
76 % % % 76 % o 

Psychiatric Clinic s 105 

patients (N 55) 0.72 0.81 1.01 0.61 0.18 0.60 5 
Clinic Primiparae 

(N 55) E 0.18 1.20 1.07 1.21 0.09 0.22 2.20 
Psychiatric Private : 

patients (N 55) 1.65 0.80 0.96 0.25 0.12 0.96 0.41 
Private Primiparae Ж 207 

(N 55) 0.49 0.98 0.99 1.40 0.21 0.51 2.97 
Mean % Psychiatric = 

Patients (N 110) 115 0.80 0.98 0.43 0.15 0.48 0.73 
Mean a Dod 

Primiparae (N 110) 0.34 1.09 1.08 1.81 0.15 0.37 2.59 


for the psychiatric group and 0.89 for 
our group it can be concluded that an 
incidence of more than three such 
variables is relatively rare and that it 
does not apply to our group. This war- 
rants the assumption that anxiety may 
best be detected by a study of the con- 


vergence of content and the defensive 
process. 


Number of Responses 


The productivity variable is signifi- 
cant for feeding choice and favors ac- 
cepters (Е 22,6], P .01).? It is also 
significant for the socio-economic vari- 
able by favoring the private patients 


?In all Statistical references F 01 = 6.90; F 
05 = 3.94; dPs — 1 5 


(Е 15.38, P .01) and as reflected ing 
significant interaction effect (F 4.12, 
P .05). One cannot therefore general- 
ize about perceptual responsiveness, 
freedom of expression, and receptivity 
to the external world of accepters 
without considering the  socio-eco- 
nomic factor as a determiner of ex- 
pressive ease and communicative fa- 
cility. Klopfer and Ainsworth (1954) 
state that the average number of re- 
sponses falls within a range of 20 to 
45, while Beck (1950) obtained an 
average R of 32 for his 157 normals. 
The mean for our entire group is 
somewhat below this figure (28.60), 
with the breast group slightly above it 
and the bottle group significantly be- 
low. It is likely that had the clinic 


е ————— — 
og 
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populate not been predominantly 
^"uerto Rican the findings might have 
favored the accepters. 


W 


\ significant difference is found be- 
tween the groups in favor of rejecters 
without taking into consideration the 
level of integration achieved in the 
whole-card response (F 6.24, P .05). 
Klopfer (1942) states that whole-card 
productivity over 30 per cent with 
mediocre form level (which would be 
implied in the F+ per cent of our 
groups) indicates an overriding intel- 
lectual ambition without the ability to 
back it up and a probable compensa- 
tory defense which emphasizes intel- 
lectual achievement. Can this stem 
from the presence of masculine striv- 
ings more prominent in the rejecters? 
Our qualitative data, to be reported 
later, tend to support such an assump- 
tion and hint at ib possibility that W 
predominance in the rejecter group 
may represent oralincorporative am- 
bitiousness. 


D 


There is no difference between the 
groups for large detail location choice 
indicating that they are alike in their 
interest in down-to-earth, practical, 
common sense aspects of the environ- 
ment. 


Dd 

While there is a difference in em- 
phasis upon the picayune and trivial 
between the accepters and rejecters in 
the private group which favors the re- 
jecters (10.07 vs. 5.35 per cent) and is 
consistent with the more generalized 
approach of this group, this difference 
tends to be reversed for the clinic pa- 
tients, so that the difference in favor 
of the rejecters is neutralized by the 
interaction between feeding choice and 
socio-economic status (F 5.86, P .05) . 
Any statement with regard to the feed- 
ing variable must be qualified in 
terms of the socio-economic status of 
the group, a finding which has impli- 
cations concerning the interpretation 
of this variable in cross-cultural re- 
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search. All groups come well within 
the 10 per cent ceiling allowed for this 
variable. 


F% and Extended FY, 

There are no significant differences 
between the groups with regard to 
either pure form or form-determined 
percepts. Klopfer (1954) hypothesizes 
that an F between 20% and 50%, indi- 
cates that the individual is “able to 
view his world in an impersonal mat- 
ter-of-fact way as an aid to controlled 
adjustment" and can be impersonal 
on many occasions without sacrificing 
his own needs or his reactivity to ex- 
ternal emotional stimuli. Table 1I sug- 

ests a trend toward more constriction 
in the clinic rejecters, but this is not 
statistically significant. 


F+% and Extended F+% 


Responses obtained from our sub- 
jects were scored for accuracy in ac- 
cordance with lists of F-- and F— 
published by Beck (1947) and Hertz 
(1938) with all doubtful cases decided 
by agreement between the senior au- 
thor and the examiners. Beck (1950) 
emphasizes the role of this test factor 
as reflecting conscious control, respect 
for reality, and the ego. In our analy- 
sis of this variable we have computed 
the form quality of all pure form re- 
sponses and all those which are form- 

etermined (M, FM, Fm, FC, etc.) on 
the assumption (Rapaport, 1946; Sha- 
fer, 1948) that the extended F-- pro- 
vides a somewhat more reliable esti- 
mate of defensive strength by includ- 
ing їшшгашусе factors. Beck's nor- 
mal sample (1950) yields a mean F+ 
of 79.25, while the mean for our total 
group is 76.34, a difference of 2.91 
which compares favorably with his 
group. No significant differences were 
found for this variable. 


This does not hold when the ex- 
tended F+ is computed, where a sig- 
nificant difference (F 5.44, P .05) fa- 
vors the accepters. Although the level 
for both groups is in the acceptable 
range for the healthy, women choos- 
ing to breast feed their infants appear 
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to exercise better central control in the 
presence of intrapsychic elements than 
do those who reject this nutritional 
mode. 


Inner Living, M 


Disregarding such important quali- 
fiers of the M response as location, 
form quality and content, no signifi- 
cant селее between the groups 
were obtained with regard to inner re- 
sources (M) and impulse life (FM). 
It can therefore be postulated that ac- 
cepters and rejecters resemble each 
other with regard to inner stability, 
value system guides, self-acceptance, 
empathy, and degree of inner control. 
There seems to be a slight trend to- 
ward distortion in the self-concept of 
the rejecters (M — 4.63 per cent) as 
compared with the accepters (M — 
2.01), but the difference is not signifi- 
cant. The groups do not differ at all 
with regard to disturbances in the in- 
stinctual sphere as reflected in FM — 
percentages of 14.46 and 13.96. The 
relationship between M and FM per- 
centages is a reasonably close one for 
each group (M : FM, 10.01 : 14.46; 
10.01 : 13.96) and suggests that the 
value system and impulse life are fairly 
well coordinated. 


Fm 


Piotrowski (1957) regards the Fm 
determinant as an indicator of con- 
cern with one's psychological status, 
while Klopfer hypothesizes that it re- 
flects awareness of forces outside the 
control of the subject which threaten 
the integration of his personality or- 
ganization. This applies to protocols 
in which there are more than one or 
two such responses. The awareness of 
threat or conflict is compatible with 
Piotrowski’s statement and can there- 
fore be regarded as a sign of inner ten- 
sion. We have departed from the us- 
ual way of scoring this response by in- 
cluding in this category all responses 
which consist of a body part in 
action (finger pointing, face snarling, 
etc.) on the assumption that the inhi- 
bition of full-body movement has a 
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constrictive and suppressive implica- 
tion. Our data show a very significant 
socio-economic difference regardless 
of feeding choice (F 11.08, P .01) 
which indicates that women who are 
in at least the middle socio-economic 
bracket are significantly more aware 
of their own psychological processes 
and tend to show more tension indi- 
cators in their Rorschach protocols 
than do women of lower socio-eco- 
nomic status. 


Emotional Factors, FC 


Rorschach (1951) states quite simply 
that the form-controlled color re- 
sponse, FC, "may be regarded as a rep- 
resentative of that emotional instabil- 
ity biologically necessary and basic for 
the ability to achieve emotional rap- 
port and to make emotional approach 
to the environment." With regard to 
CF and C he writes that these express 
"the more egocentric affective re- 
sponses, while the more adaptive af- 
fective responsiveness is expressed in 
the number of FC’s.” Beck (1947) 
writes that the FC is likely to be pres- 
ent in the healthiest adults, that it rep- 
resents actuation by feelings which are 
mastered out of consideration for 
others, and denotes a willingness to be 
in emotional consonance with one’s 
world. He emphasizes that the FC 
must be FC-+, otherwise it tends in a 
regressive direction. Both Klopfer 
(1954) and Piotrowski (1957) concur 
in this interpretation. 

We found no significant differences 
between the groups for this variable. 

The CF+C responses indicate in- 
fantile egocentricity, a low excitability 
threshold, emotional instability, nar- 
cissism, and impulsivity. All authorities 
agree that in the record of a normal 
person FC’s should exceed the num- 
bers of CF's and C's. Our results show 
that we cannot make any generaliza- 
tions about this variable, since neither 
the feeding nor the socio-economic 
variables are significant. But the inter- 
action is significant (F 6.76, P .05). 
Table II shows that there is more un- 
controlled color amone the reiecters 
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than the accepters for the private 
group. On the other hand, this finding 
is reversed for the clinic group. It is 
therefore necessary to specify for each 
group and we may conclude from the 
data that women in the upper socio- 
economic levels who elect to breast 
feed their infants are likely to be more 
mature emotionally and less egocen- 
trically impulsive than are women in 
the same group who reject breast 
feeding. Furthermore, in general a 
rejecter will give more or less uncon- 
trolled color responses but this would 
depend upon whether she comes from 
the clinic or private groups. 

It is instructive to evaluate the 
FC:CF+C ratio in order to throw 
further light upon the emotional con- 
trol factor. The rejecter group as a 
whole has a slight preponderance of 
uncontrolled over controlled color 
(FC 6.00 per cent, CF+C 840 per 
cent) , while the reverse is true for the 
accepters (FC 7.67 per cent, CF+C 
6.50 per cent). The private rejecters 
show the greatest and most significant 
imbalance (ЕС 7.39 per cent, CF-- C 
11.17 per cent), indicating a self- 
centered orientation which is also 
noted as a slight trend for their clinic 
counterparts (FC 4.55 per cent, 
CF +C 5.62 per cent). 


ЕС! 


The FC’ response as achromatic 
color has depressive or dysphoric con- 
notations depending upon the num- 
ber of such responses in the record 
and the content of the response. Our 
populations do not differ in this re- 
spect. Our data show a mean bright 
color percentage of 14.40 and a mean 
achromatic percentage of 8.04 for the 
rejecters and 14.15 per cent and 11.05 
per cent respectively for the accepters. 
The predominance of bright over 
achromatic color warrants the conclu- 
sion that neither of our groups shows 
depressive trends. 


Fe 


Klopfer suggests that the texture re- 
sponse reflects “a touch-feeling ap- 
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proach, or sensitivity to what is going 
on around us." Binder (Hertz, 1938), 
who first interpreted the shading re- 
sponses believed that Fe is propor- 
tional to the occurrence of FC and 
with few exceptions inversely propor- 
tional to the occurrence of CF+C. 
Beck (1950) concludes that the tex- 
ture responses "stem in the first in- 
stance from erotic needs; and secondly 
from unsatisfied such needs, in the 
person’s developmental years; with, 
thirdly, resulting personality conflict, 
or disturbances. The response may 
lead thus to “affect hunger" and to all 
the warping and twisting of person- 
ality which that depriving experience 
can produce." In a more recent state- 
ment Klopfer (1954) advances the hy- 
pothesis that “Fc responses indicate an 
awareness and acceptance of affec- 
tional needs in terms of desire for ap- 
roval, belongingness, and response 
rom others, retaining a recipient fla- 
vor but refined beyond a craving for 
active physical contact. It is believed 
that this is a development essential for 
the establishment of deep and mean- 
ingful object relationships and that it 
occurs only where the basic security 
needs have been reasonably satisfied." 
He writes further that overproduction 
of Fc “is believed to indicate that af- 
fectional need plays a disproportional 
role in adjustment, suggesting either 
an overdependency on the affection of 
others or a need for response from too 
many other people, or both.” 

There is a very significant difference 
between accepters and rejecters for this 
variable, a difference which cuts across 
socio-economic barriers and is specific 
for accepters (F 36.00, P .01). The 
traits and needs attributed to this 
variable can therefore be imputed to 
primiparae who elect to breast feed 
their infants and raises some theoreti- 
cal questions concerning underlying 
motivations for their choice. It can be 
assumed that women who elect to 
breast feed may have been affec- 
tionally deprived in their childhood, 
have a consequently stronger need for 
affection and regard from others, show 
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less overt aggressive behavior, and are 
more in need of response from others 
than are women who reject the con- 
tactual aspects of breast feeding. From 
a psychodynamic standpoint it is likely 
that the expressed intention to breast 
feed may be recipiently motivated in 
the sense that the woman’s own oral 
deprivation may cause her to identify 
with the suckling infant and thereby 
to place herself unconsciously and in 
her fantasy at the mother’s breast, 
There is also the possibility that the 
unconscious thema can be expressed 
as “If I give you oral nurturance and 
affection you will reciprocate.” This 
hypothesis will be tested in a subse- 
quent study of Rorschach and Blackie 
Test content. 


Conformity and conventionality P 


Taking Beck's (1950) mean pro- 
ductivity of 32 responses and his mean 

frequency of 6.79 for his normal 
subjects we obtain a 21 per cent inci- 
dence of such responses. Our average 
is higher (Bottle 28.40 per cent, Breast 
24.25 per cent) but hovers in the 
neighborhood of 25 per cent conven- 
tionally regarded as optimal for an 
average record. We used Beck’s list of 
Populars and assumed at first that the 
difference between our figures and 
those of Beck’s might be attributed to 
the fact that ours is an all-female 
population. Our mean number of re- 
Sponses differ from his however and 
with this in mind the absolute num- 
ber of populars for clinic and private 
groups was computed. The mean in- 
cidence of P for the clinic group is 
5.64 and that of the private group 
6.88, the latter in agreement with 
Beck's figure. This might suggest that 
the private group is somewhat more 
conforming but it must be pointed out 
that rejecters in both the clinic and 
private groups are less productive and 
that the socio-economic factor plays an 
important role in conjunction with a 
significant interaction effect. In addi- 
üon to lower productivity of the clinic 
groups they are more dependent upon 
easily seen forms requiring little inte- 
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graüve effort and to this extent are 
more influenced by perceptual stereo- 
types and tend to emphasize what ap- 
pears to be a defensive passivity. The 
clinic accepters are more resourceful, 
as are the private accepters, but no 
general statement concerning its rela- 
tionship to feeding choice can be 
made without considering the socio- 
economic factor for this variable (SE 
factor, F 11.33, P .01. Feeding XSE, F 
441, P .05). 


DiscussioN 


Our data reveal interaction effects 
(feeding choice X socio-economic fac- 
tor for four Rorschach variables 
comprising number of responses (R), 
color-form plus pure color (CF 4- C), 
Popular responses (P), and percent- 
age of rare details (Dd) . It must there- 
fore be concluded that no general 
statements can be made with regard to 
such personality traits as perceptual 
responsiveness and receptivity to the 
world within a context of expressive 
freedom, infantile egocentricity and 
impulsiveness, participation in com- 
munity thinking through convention- 
ality and conformity, and the presence 
of compulsive tendencies, without tak- 
ing the socio-economic factor into con- 
sideration. Whether or not such traits 
will be present must be qualified bya 
statement concerning the social class 
to which the individual belongs, since 
our findings show that rejecters in the 
clinic population are less productive 
than clinic accepters while private ac- 
cepters are more productive than their 
rejecter counterparts. Private rejecters 
are more narcissistic and impulsive 
in their emotions than are private ac- 
cepters, but this is more related to the 
socio-economic factor than to feeding 
choice and may represent a more 
highly developed self-centeredness 
among women in the socio-economi- 
cally privileged group. Clinic rejecters 
show more passive conformity con- 
comitant with reduced coping vari- 
ability, but private rejecters show the 
same trend in the face of a non-signi- 
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ficant difference for the feeding varia- 
ble alone. Finally, while the private 
accepters show a trend toward com- 
pulsivity, this also holds true for the 
clinic rejecters and is least evident for 
the private rejecters. It can be seen 
that the social class factor exerts an 
influence upon these personality vari- 
ables for our population which makes 
it necessary to specify rather than 
generalize with regard to feeding 
choice and class membership. 


There are no indications of neurotic 
consiriction in our groups in view of 
the statistical findings for percentage 
of form responses. Although not sig- 
nificant statistically, there is a slight 
tendency toward constriction for 
clinic rejecters if an F of 50% is ac- 
cepted as the upper normal limit and 
one of 90% as the upper limit for the 
extended F per cent (53.11, 93.48). 
We would have expected to find re- 
duced inner living and fantasy activity 
in this group as a reaction to the con- 
strictive trend, and while statistical 
findings are negative it should be 
noted that the clinic rejecters have a 
lower mean M per cent (8.55) than 
the others. 


All groups show satisfactory reality- 
testing capacity and ego strength upon 
the basis of the accuracy of the forms 
they perceive, but accepters are better 
able to handle reality when required 
to synthesize intra-psychic factors with 
their responses and show more person- 
ality stamina than do rejecters. One 
might conjecture that their sensitivity 
to the outer world (Fc) is more re- 
fined and their affectional needs, re- 
gardless of class membership, prompt 
them to exercise a more vigilant and 
tactful control for fear of jeopardizing 
their postulated underlying receptive 
needs. 


There is no relationship between 
feeding choice and either awareness of 
inner conflict or the presence of ten- 
sion. A highly significant ѕосіо-есо- 
nomic difference is noted which sug- 
gests that women in the middle to 
higher socio-economic classes are more 
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susceptible to tension than are either 
their accepting or rejecting counter- 
parts in the lower social classes. 

In the emotional sphere there are 
no significant differences with regard 
to the capacity to make controlled af- 
fective adaptations to others, although 
here again is a tendency for the clinic 
rejecters to express less positive feeling 
in their interpersonal relationships 
than is true for the others. The ac- 
cepters in general show better balance 
in their emotional control as reflected 
in the FC: CF+C ratio than do the 
rejecters regardless of class, but the 
significant interaction effect for the 
impulsivity variable can be attributed 
to more egocentricity and narcissism 
among eae rejecters and is consist- 
ent with their inferior position with 
regard to personality stamina and ego 
control when compared with accepters 
(extended F+ per cent). This is not 
reflected in the animal movement re- 
sponse percentages, a finding which 
appears puzzling in view of the belief 
that FM is regarded (Klopfer, 1954) 
as an indicator of an awareness of im- 
pulses to immediate gratification con- 
cerning which the person often lacks 
insight, understanding and acceptance. 
As such they are considered to be more 
instinctually charged and are associ- 
ated with immaturity. Since Klopfer 
states that the individual whose record 
shows more than twice as many FM as 
M is dominated more by the immedi- 
ate need for gratification than by long- 
range goals, both our clinic groups 
and the private rejecters would seem 
to fit the description. When the means 
for M and FM are combined for these 
three groups (by the formula NIM1 -+ 
N2M2—Nt) it is found that FM is 
twice M (19.18 : 9.91) . No acting out 
tendencies are assumed if there is no 
CF dominance in the record, which 
would indicate that for both clinic 
groups there is a preoccupation with 
egocentric needs not overtly mani- 
fested in impulsive behavior, whereas 
private rejecters are more prone to 
overt impulsiveness, neurotic symptom 
formation, or psychosomatic disorders. 
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There is a significant relationship 
between two variables, surface shading 
and whole-card responses, and feeding 
choice. The accepters are less inclined 
to attack the blot as a whole, suggest- 
ing a diminished ambitiousness more 
congruent with the placid physical 
state of pregnancy and warranting the 
hypothesis that in the content of their 
responses they will show a significantly 
more passive orientation and greater 
acceptance of the feminine role than 
will rejecters. It would seem that the 
rejecters struggle with their narcissistic 
inclinations, and in the private group 
are more inclined to act this out in 
some way. 


The very significant difference be. 
tween the feeding groups for the sur- 
face texture variable (Fc) reveals 
strong recipiently-motivated affection- 
al needs on the part of accepters, an 
awareness and acceptance of such 
needs, dependence upon the respon- 
siveness and approval of others, and 
the possibility that these attitudes may 
stem from some kind of restitutive 
gesture aimed at reinstating the early 
mother-infant nurturant relationship 
which may have been disturbed in the 
subject's own life and is related to an 
unconscious identification with the in- 
fant. This hypothesis gains plausabil- 
ity from our first study in which 85 
per cent of accepters as compared with 
only 35 per cent of rejecters (P .001) 
expressed the belief that the baby en- 
joys the breast more than the bottle. 


SUMMARY 


One hundred and ten primiparae in 
the last trimester of pregnancy were 
divided into equal groups of accepters 
and rejecters of breast feeding and a 
further subdivision was made with re- 
gard to whether they were private or 
clinic patients. Analysis of variance 
technique was applied to Rorschach 
determinants and significant differ- 
ences were interpreted in accordance 
with hypothesized interpretations of 


the Rorschach variables under consid- 
eration. 
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Although it was hypothesized that 
accepters would be more expressive 
than rejecters (R) , less narcissistic and 
more emotionally controlled (СЕ. 
+С), and more conforming and con- 
ventional in their attitude toward the 
world (P), these hypotheses were not 
confirmed. Significant interaction ef- 
fects were obtained, indicating that no 
general statements can be made with 
regard to these variables without tak- 
ing socio-economic factors into consid- 
eration. 


The hypotheses with regard to 
greater degree of inner living, inner 
controls, and a clearer conception of 
life-role (M) for accepters and less 
instinctual motivation (FM) were not 
confirmed. 


The hypothesis that neither group 
will excel the other in reality testing 
capacity and ego strength is rejected in 
view of the finding that accepters show 
a higher level of central control (Ex- 
tended F+ per cent) when intra- 
Psychic factors are involved than do 
rejecters. 


The hypothesis that accepters will 
exhibit more emotional control and 
capacity to regulate and channel self- 
expressive needs (FC) is not con- 
firmed, although there is a tendency 
for rejecters in the clinic group to ex- 
press less affective adaptiveness than 
the others. When the ratio of con- 
trolled to uncontrolled color is evalu- 
ated (FC : CF+C) the accepters show 
more emotional balance regardless of 
class, with the interaction effect for 
CF+C stemming from morc impulsiv- 
ity and narcissism among private re- 
jecters which is coupled with their 
lesser ego stamina (extended F+ per 
cent) and greater susceptibility to 
overt impulsiveness, neurotic symp- 
tom formation, and proneness to psy- 
chosomatic disorders (M : FM ratio). 
Hence, while the hypothesis concern- 
ing emotional adaptability and control 
is rejected upon the basis of no sig 
nificance for FC and interaction al- 
fects for CF+C, a more careful ap- 
praisal of configurational data indi- 
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cates that this hypothesis is confirmed. 

Accepters show stronger affectional 
needs and more demand for reassuring 
tactile contacts than do rejecters, con- 
firming the hypothesis with regard to 
this variable. 

Rejecters are more global in their 
approach to problems (W%) and are 
more inclined toward sweeping gen- 
eralizations than are accepter. This 
may hint at more oral-incorporative 
ambitiousness and/or masculine striv- 
ings and perhaps less refined intellec- 
tual differentiation among rejecters. 
The significant interaction effect be- 
tween feeding choice and socio-eco- 
nomic status for rare detail responses 
(Dd) indicates that generalizations 
concerning emphasis upon the picay- 
une and trivial and the presence of 
compulsive tendencies cannot be made 
without designating the social class of 
the accepter or rejecter. 

Women in the middle to high socio- 
economic brackets are more aware of 
their own psychological states and 
show more tension indicators regard- 
less of feeding choice. This may stem 
from their greater degree of psycho- 
logical sophistication. 

The psychodynamic implications of 
these findings were discussed. 
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Schizophrenia: The Narcissistic Retreat’ 


BERTRAM R. Forer 
Los Angeles 


Most of our current axioms about 
the nature of psychopathology and our 
technology for effecting personality 
changé have their origin in psychoan- 
alytic formulations. A great propor- 
tion of psychotherapists adhere to a 
Freudian view of the nature of the 

roblem and in recent years have 
idealized psychoanalysis as the pre- 
ferred пар of treatment. 

Since the earliest days of psycho- 
analysis individual differences among 
therapists in theoretical convictions 
and practical applications have been 
evident, The orthodox position in 
itself has followed natural evolution- 
ary development and at this point is 
none too clear, Almost axiomatically 
the past position defined an essential- 
ly fixed psychoanalytic technology. 
More and more this position ‘is being 
challenged. Recently psychoanalytic- 
ally oriented therapies have been ap- 
plied to psychological conditions quite 
different from those upon which the 
theory and technique have developed: 
to wit, the treatment of character 
problems, psychomatic conditions and 
the psychoses, Additionally, persons 
have sought psychotherapy and psy- 
chotherapy has been made available to 
persons who cannot afford orthodox 
analysis, and who are psychologically 
or situationally unprepared for it. We 
have been forced by our own reality- 
testing to reappraise and adapt our 
methods. 

I believe that psychoanalytic theory 
does not translate directly into, or 
imply, a single set of therapeutic prin- 
ciples or techniques. Given the same 
situational opportunities, the techni- 
cal variations in the treatment of the 
transference neuroses are likely to fall 


*Presidential address presented at the An- 
nual Convention of the Society for Projec- 
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within a fairly narrow range. When 
the situation does not favor orthodox 
psychoanalysis, the transference neu- 
roses can be handled effectively by a 


wide range of variants of psychoan- 
alytic and other therapies. But utiliza- 
tion of conventional psychoanalytic 


technique and even its most common 
adaptations has been discouragingly 
ineffective with the narcissistic neu- 
roses of which the schizophrenias are 
the most pronounced and dramatic 
form. Freud was intrigued and baffled 
by the extent to which schizophrenic 
patients reveal their dynamics and 
understand them without being sig- 
nificantly affected by such presumed 
insight. Even among the transference 
neuroses, many expressions of the nar- 
cissistic retreat successfully elude mod- 
ification by intensive therapy and mas- 
sive insight. и 

Many of the points which І shall 
make in connection with schizophren- 
ia are also adaptable to the elements 
of narcissistic retreat which cararacter- 
ize persons suffering from even mild 
transference neuroses and character 
problems as well. Among schizophren- 
ics these problems dominate the scene; 
among mild transference neurotics, 
they account for small areas of psychic 
functioning. 

The obvious distinction between 
narcissistic and transference neuroses 
lies in the degree and kind of related- 
ness between the patient and other 
persons and the physical environment. 
Transference neurotics relate variably 
to other persons; they are inescapably 
motivated to seek something from oth- 
ers; their drives, even though subject 
to complex countermeasures, are at- 
tached to other persons. In psycho- 
therapy as in their daily lives they 
manifest distortions in their percep- 
tion of others which are based upon a 
variety of childhood experiences and 
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relationships. Hence the goal of inten- 
sive psychoanalytic psychotherapy is 
to clarify these early fixed patterns of 
relating and to liberate the wishes 
from the distorting influence of inap- 
propriate controlling devices and 


structures so that they can be expres- 
sed realistically with objects in the 
pu sent. 


Narcissistic disorders on the other 
hand represent superficially a with- 
drawal of cathexes from external ob- 
jects and in extreme cases a disavowal 
of wishes that have to do with people. 
At the most radical extreme we see 
almost complete disengagement from 
all external biological and physical 
objects and stimuli and virtually 
complete preoccupation with self 
and fantasy surrogates for objects, i.e., 
autism, But it is rare that we see com- 
lete withdrawal, Even most hospital- 
ized patients show some measure of 
involvement with other persons, ani- 
mals and objects along with some 
typical distortions characteristic of 
the various psychosexual patterns of 
relationship. There are indications, 
then, of some transference wishes and 
distortions. If it were not for some re- 
latedness to and drive for other per- 
sons and objects, then death rather 
than therapeutic change would be 
the only possibility. 


There are primitive precursors to 
transference which are the utmost in 
importance in schizophrenia. These 
pre-transference attitudes, if we can 
so label them, consist of stances toward 
stimuli that may antedate cognition of 
objects. And the developmental shift 
of attention from stimuli and body 
reactions to them toward preoccupa- 
tion with objects represents the area 
of transition from narcissistic to trans- 
ference neuroses. I suspect that this 
point of development precedes and 
governs the differentiation of orality 
and tactuality. Schizophrenia can be 
either an anticipatory defense against 
the relationships that might bring 
about a transference neurosis ог a re- 
gression from them and is based upon 
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the notion that all stimuli are danger- 
ous and destructive. Whereas the 
transference neurosis represents a 
struggle with carly relationships to 
people, the narcissistic neuroses de- 
velop from attempts to deal with саг. 
lier problems than experienced rela- 
tionships. 

As Freud pointed out in Beyond the 
pleasure principle (1948, p. $1) “pro 
tection against stimuli is almost a 
more important task than reception of 
stimuli”, Here Freud was attempting 
to account for the nature of traumatic 
neuroses activated by excessive stimu- 
lation in which transference relation- 
ships to other persons were not the 
essential cause of the problem. Many 
schizophrenic patients whom I have 
seen verbalize their dread of and war- 
fare against psychic penetration by 
stimuli, both from within and from 
without. Libidinal forces, perceived 
as wishes, and external stimuli con- 
ceived as irruptive demands upon the 
whole organism, are treated as equiv- 
alent (the basis of projection), as 
though the major “ego” function is to 
resist the impact of any kind of stim- 
uli. All stimuli are felt as disruptive 
and dangerous, as a kind of sensory 
overloading like that experienced 
later in life among those suffering 
from traumatic war neurosis. 


Possibly the first organismic adapta- 
tion that occurs after or even before 
birth is the erection of a stimuli bar- 
rier whose function is to maintain 
some kind of stability to prevent the 
biological disruption triggered off by 
stimuli, U ш salen? barrier 
subsequently-develo: unctions 
БОШКО: For the гөрен this 
almost biological barrier may remain 
a major ego function with compara- 
tively few elaborations or with sec- 
ondarily-developed ego functions that 
are subordinate to the barrier, Among 
patients with whom I have worked, I 
have observed what seems to be a 
psychobiological defense against pene- 
tration by almost all kinds of stimuli 
and a kind of endogenous psychic in- 
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dependence from the world. Their 
functioning is more or less independ- 
ent from variations in stimuli. In diag- 
nostic tests their perseverative respon- 
ses reflect the absence of a relationship 
between perceptual responses and the 
nature of the test stimuli, 


Children who allow themselves to 
die of hunger represent the extreme of 
pre-psychotic rejection of the world. 
Among adult patients, I have seen a 
relative absence of viral infections 
which may exemplify the biological 
aspects of the schizophrenic defense. 
Some patients as they become less dis- 
turbed and open to experience also 
become able to catch colds and other 
diseases. 


I suspect that some schizophrenics 
as neonates had extremely low 
thresholds for being biologically over- 
whelmed by stimuli, possibly enhanced 
by excessive prenatal stimulation, and 
that they early erected barriers against 
further sensory overload. Among the 
schizoid characters we are likely to find 
evidence of a limited barrier that 
works effectively. Among some schizo- 
phrenics the barrier may not work ef- 
fectively enough to prevent irruptive 
break-throughs of stimulation, partic- 
ularly when a continued relationship 
with the mother rearouses wishes and 
condemns them. 


Perhaps this psychosomatic stimulus 
control system represents a junction 
where physiological, chemical, genetic, 
physical and stimulus determinants of 
ego-development come together as 
multiple determinants, Perhaps there 
is an interaction of the attitude of the 
mother and the child’s arousal thresh- 
olds and stimulus resistance that sets 
the course of the child’s subsequent 
development, My impression is that 
the way in which the mother as a 
source of stimuli and potential grati- 
fication penetrates the child is of decis- 
ive effect. If her influence is experi- 
enced as gratifying with little disrup- 
uon, the child is able to grow. up 
within the framework of an anaclitic 
relationship. Hence he is open to deal 
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adaptively and integratively with each 
psychosexual challenge toward mature 
relationships and more complex and 
autonomous ego functions. If the 
maternal stimuli disturb the child or 
fail to counteract stimulus-discharge 
problems, and the relationship is ten- 
sion raising rather than tension reduc- 
ing, then the major motive becomes 
one of preventing or recovering from 
the sensory overload and the motor 
over-reaction which are the biological 
precursors to anxiety. Protection be- 
comes and remains more important 
than gratification or mastery. Then 
the barrier against stimuli develops 
so early and with such potency as 
to immunize the child against signifi- 
cant stimulation, hence against the 
integrated growth of other psychic 
functions. The narcissistic retreat be- 
comes selfreinforcing as a result of 
the self-imposed sensory deprivation 
and the subsequent lack of substitutes 
for primitive notions. А 
The final state of affairs is one in 
which the most primitive negative 
attitudes toward stimuli take preced- 
ence over later acquired and incom- 
pletely integrated attitudes and psy 
chic structures. In our diagnostic pic- 
tures we see many indications of neu- 
rotic or more advanced ego functions 
that enable patients to perceive and 
react realistically so long as external 
stimuli are structured, unambiguous 
and familiar, as in the case of Rorsch- 
ach popular stimuli, When, however, 
unstructured ambiguous stimuli | are 
presented, the underlying primitivity 
of conceptualization is exposed. It be- 
comes apparent that the Ryu 
of advanced ego functions is Чер 
ent upon stimulus properties an 
upon low anxiety and drive states. 
The same is true when schizophrenics 
are asked to free associate or lie on the 
couch, The therapist would be impos- 
ing exactly the same kind of stimulus 
deprivation which is a cause and re 
inforcer of the condition and the de- 
fensive position which the patient 
Seéks. ^ i 
' In this sense, we might say that 
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schizophrenics suffer from stimulus de- 
pendency (Forer, 1950): to function 
realistically requires that the environ- 
ment be well-structured, sufficiently 
predictable to override or disguise the 
primitive reality-divorced  introject. 
Perhaps at the same time the non- 
threatening character of the stimuli 
must be able to counteract the inten- 
sity of any internal drive which would 
threaten stability and instigate panic. 
That is, stimuli must possess minimal 
drive arousing properties, because the 
emergence of most drives necessitates 
a dangerous dependency upon the en- 
vironment. 

One way of contrasting the thera- 
peutic problems of transference and 
narcissistic neuroses is in the role of 
the therapist. The strict analytic posi- 
tion is that the therapist is a neutral 
object whose essential function is to 
remove the obstacles to awareness and 
to foster emergence of the infantile 
neurosis which underlies and directs 
surface behavior and experience. By 
virtue of his near-emptiness of content 
he is the audience while the patient 
unveils the internal images of him- 
self and his relationships that he has 
constructed from previous internal- 
ized experiences. And neurotics have 
much inside to reveal and much to 
hinder its revelation. 

The narcissistic neuroses represent a 
relative absence of internal representa- 
tions of the gamut of relationships. 
There is little to unveil but the most 
primitive notions about relationships. 
Instead, then, of pumping out of the 
patient what is inside, the therapist 
has the reverse job of pumping stimuli 
and relationships into the patient and 
removing whatever obstacles the pati- 
ent puts up against accepting and 
integrating such experiences. The goal 
is to develop other ego functions and 
object relationships than protective 
ones. In my view the essential func- 
tion of the therapist of schizophrenic 
patients is to force the patient to re- 
move or lower the stimulus barrier to 
psychic penetration by social stimuli 
so that he can take up where he left 
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off developmentally. More concretely, 
the emphasis is upon breaking throug 
his defensive social withdrawal and 
undermine the motivated avoidance 
of reality-testing. 

An important theoretical and prac- 
tical question is: How was the defen- 
sive withdrawal acquired and why is it 
so persistent and resistant to change? 
My interpretation of this point was 
my first personal insight into schizo- 
phrenia. In 1949 I was impressed by 
the apparent imperviousness of a 
schizophrenic patient with whom I 
had worked for two years to any kind 
of presumably rewarding experience. 
The word distrust, which we now 
know to be basic, occurred to me. 
Then I became aware that the pati- 
ent's distrustful withdrawal and avoid- 
ance of reality-testing was an example 
of the conditioned avoidance reaction 
(Liddell, 1934) . 


An animal held in position by a 
restraining frame was given a mild 
electric shock on its foreleg, preceded 
by an auditory sgn The sheep 
quickly learned to flex its leg in res- 
ponse to the signal. The evidence is 
that the signal arouses something akin 
to anticipatory anxiety. The sheep 
learns to avoid the shock and lessen 
the anxiety by forestalling the shock. 
It now has a protective device against 
the painful stimulus, hence against 
the pain of shock and never again is 
shocked. Also, it can never learn that 
it is possible for the auditory signal to 
occur without shock, It never tests 
reality. The schizophrenic treats many 
internal and external stimuli in this 
way: i.e., as signals of danger, and he 
reacts by a withdrawal that precludes 
the pain and avoids what he conceives 
reality to be. He knows that stimuli 
and wishes and relationships will 
overwhelm him as they once did. He 
fails to differentiate between his anxi- 
ety and the stimuli themselves and 
between the anxiety of anticipation of 
real traumatic events and his condi- 
tioned anxiety. 


The role of drives in the withdrawal 
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is fairly simple. Arousal of a drive or 
wish initiates a process of opening 
oneself to stimuli, reaching out, stick- 
ing out one’s neck or foreleg. It means 
relinquishing the protection of the 
cha barrier. For the schizophren- 
ic, wishes and what we would consider 
to be gratification are deceptive, dan- 
gerous, destructive, because they mean 
dependency upon the outside world. 
The goal of living is not gratification 
or self-expression, but sheer survival 
against impinging stimuli or the wish- 
es that would bring them about. To 
offer gratification to the patient is to 
misunderstand his néeds. He has a 
stimulus phobia which is a crucial 
problem to be worked through before 
gratification can have a positive mean- 
ing. At one time I conceived schizo- 
phrenia as the ultimate in masochism. 
My belief at present is that schizo- 
phrenia is as much beyond masochism 
as it is beyond pleasure. 


At the phenomenological level the 
patient fears that any gratification or 
even assertive act will bring annihila- 
tion. Others are likely to destroy him 
and if they do not his anxiety will. He 
does not discriminate between the 
two. His predominant affect is fear. 
To survive he must forswear gratifica- 
tion and wishes and placate others. 
Since the price of survival is so high 
and since biological urges exercise con- 
tinual pressure for outlets, his retreat 
is continually threatened. He hates 
those who seem to demand such im. 
possible self-denial. But to show his 
hate would also bring about his own 
destruction, Therefore he must swal- 
low it as well. The protective maneu- 
ver, then, has to be distrust of the 
therapist as a representative of danger- 


*My experience with the ecology of schizo- 
phrenia controverts earlier sociological be- 
liefs that. transient. urban 
development of Schizophrenia. Patients 1 
have known have 


(when they could have afforded much bet- 
ter) because 


they could allay sus icions tl 
unacceptable wishes, ^ SR d 
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ous external forces or dangerous wish- 
es and in any case as a threat to the 
protective strength of withdrawal. 
There are many other facets in the 
schizophrenic attitudes and resistances 
to both gratification and the therapist. 
Many will follow directly from what 
we have discussed and we have not 
the time to elaborate them further. 
Some added points are described in an 
earlier paper (Forer, 1961). Let us, 
instead turn to the therapeutic process. 
In individual therapy the first task 
is to establish sufficient relationship to 
enable some kind of communication 
to occur. It is the therapist’s responsi- 
bility to take the initiative, to expect 
nothing and to make himself non- 
threatening, non-demanding, solely 
anxiety-reducing. It may be necessary 
to inform the patient that we do not 
understand his language in the event 
that he confronts us with a defensive 
barrage of primary process communi- 
cation. As one of the first steps I point 
out his fear-motivated mistrust of me 
and let him know that I respect the 
mistrust as a reasonable attitude in 
view of the premises that he has been 
taught. I do not demand trust and I 
do expect him to test whether I am 
worthy of it, To facilitate his letting 
me in I describe his fears of other 
persons. That is, I describe the phen- 
omenology of his relationships with- 
out suggesting that he plays any role 
in distorting or fostering unpleasant 
reactions from others. Using his 
language as much as possible I tell 
him of his terrible fear of annihila- 
tion, often before he verbalizes it. 
When he recognizes my understand- 
ing of his readiness to panic, I begin 
to point out his protective maneuvers 
and to demonstrate through his own 
statements how he avoids reality 
(more accurately, experience), how 
such avoidance reinforces his fear, and 
how futile his protective measures 
actually have been. For a long time I 
tend to ignore most of his psychotic 
symptoms, particularly the content of 
his primary process thinking which 
can so easily send us on wild goose 
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chases. And I avoid as much as pos- 
sible mobilization of the libidinal side 
of his problem. The emphasis is on his 
survival in the outside world and not 
the inner motives. Wishes are dealt 
with much later when the patient can 
tolerate fear and anxiety in social situ- 
ations without resorting to excessive 
reality distortion, If he brings in sex- 
ual fantasies or desires, I feel it im- 
portant to dismiss them as irrelevant 
to his present primary concern with 
survival. In so doing, my intention is 
to lessen the panic by suppressing the 
motivational determinants of it, At 
the same time I feel that it is import- 
ant to provide a small amount of grat- 
ification of his need for social con- 
tact, by feeding it to him surreptitious- 
ly, not lavishly, Obvious giving is a 
threat which raises rather than lowers 
the barrier to introjection. Uncon- 
scious introjection of good feelin 
from the therapist gradually builds 
up an internal structure that lessens 
the likelihood of panic by lowering 
the intensity of the need. 


I do not until rather late interpret 
positive feelings about me because 
such feelings lead to defense and re- 
gression. At first I point out his fear 
of me, later his anger and his fear of 
repercussions if he expresses it. But I 
do not interpret negative feelings to 
me if they are likely to arouse exces- 
sive suspicion and undermine the 
confidence which he needs in order to 
consider me a special person, possibly 
different from the rest of the world. 
In response to verbalized or suspected 
distrust of me I might say: “You are 
afraid to trust me because I might 
push you into taking a chance with 
your life,” or “You’re angry because 
you're afraid I might get under your 
skin." Or, “You need to find faults in 
me so that you can comfortably ignore 
anything I say." 

When the patient demonstrates 
enough trust in me to be able to com- 
municate without bizarre content, I 
interpret his resistances to outside re- 
lationships, demand concrete descrip- 
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tion of his fears and actions in con- 
crete situations and translate his de- 
fensively distorted wishes into more 
realistic ones. For example, I interpret 
homosexual fantasies and fears as 
wishes to become close to others 
coupled with a fear that to be accepted 
he would have to kiss peoples' asses 
or be subordinate in other ways, As 
the patient becomes more accepting 
of my interpretations and expresses 
honestly the feelings implied by them, 
I attempt more authoritatively to mo- 
bilize concrete wishes and push the 
patient into activity. The major goal 
at this point is to force reality-testing 
of the conditioned expectation which 
has always led to an avoidance reac- 
tion, The work is on the patient's re- 
sistances to new experiences in outside 
relationships, at first not so much 
urging as interpreting resistances to 
them, his fear of pain, his fear of 
being deceived by gratification, his 
preference for frustration. In my work 
this has always been the most open, 
free-for-all, emotionally involved, ex- 
citing and active part of therapy with 
schizophrenics. Several ponn are im- 
ortant in narrowing the scope and 
[йок the intensity of the condi- 
tioned avoidance reaction after the 
stimulus barrier has been partially 
penetrated. 

І. Outsight: providing a realistic or 
alternative interpretation of concrete 
situations to correct the distortion and 
as a precursor to insight. Example: 
You thought the boss was mad at you 
when he didn’t say anything, but it 
sounds as though he didn’t notice you 
because of his bad cold. It had nothing 
to do with you at all. You were look- 
ing for proof that he was against you 
and you wouldn’t have to take the 
chance of being uncomfortable asking 
for a raise. 

2. Forcing reality testing: insisting 
that the patient perceive the discrep- 
ancy between what he had anticipated 
and what had actually occurred, This 
activity is equivalent to demonstrat- 
ing to Liddell’s sheep that the antici- 
pation of an electric shock after the 
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signal was not followed by shock. 
“You expected the waitress to call the 
cops when you spoke to her. But she 
actually smiled and offered you an- 
other cup of coffee. What you imag- 
ined and what happened are miles 
apart.” 


3. Distinguishing between anxiety 
and punishment from present objects. 
“Sure you felt scared and anxious talk- 
ing to the waitress, but it came from 
you and not from anything she did.” 

4. Concretizing feelings of gratifica- 
tion. "You're trying to hide from me 
and yourself that it felt damned good 
to have her so friendly to you. You 
might enjoy it and want more. Then 
you'd have to get off your butt and 
take a chance; so you're making be- 
lieve it didn't happen." For potential- 
ly gratifying experiences to become in- 
tegrated, hence to alter their image of 
the world, they must be made con- 
Scious and admitted. Patients often 
grin sheepishly when confronted in 
this way. 

5. Approval of activity, Even min- 
ute indications that the patient is test- 
ing reality through action require 
continual reinforcement by approval 
from the therapist. “It’s wonderful 
that you had the courage to talk to her 
despite your fear." 


6. Pushing to action; pressuring the 
patient to do something which he 
has expressed a wish to do. This activ- 
ity is equivalent to forcing the sheep 
to leave its foot in position when a 
warning signal occurs. Since the 
schizophrenic believes that his own 
activity inevitably will lead to anxiety 
and environmental retaliation, self- 
initiated action is an imperative ele- 
ment of reality testing and breaking 
of the conditioned avoidance reac. 
tion. "You've wanted to walk into the 
bar and order a beer for years now, It's 
about time you tried it. Being des- 
troyed wouldn't be as horrible as the 
life you've been leading." 


I assume that most of the patient's 
statements and activities are expres- 
sions of the defense against relinquish- 
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ing protective withdrawal and open- 
ing up to stimuli, hence against ac- 
quiring new experiences, And I tell 
them so with affect and insistence and 
Anglo-Saxon. While neologisms and 
other primary process communica- 
tions may have meaningful content in 
terms of primitive drive derivatives 
and object relations, it is futile to try 
to understand them or to interpret 
them as such. On this point I am in 
direct disagreement with persons like 
Rosen who at least on the surface em- 
phasize them. They represent in ther- 
apy a refusal to open channels of com- 
munication, reappraise the internal im- 
age of the world and introject any- 
thing new. The content requires not 
interpretation as in the case of trans- 
ference neurosis, but replacement by 
new introjections and more complex 
derivatives. Hence, I do not seek asso- 
ciations, but rather bludgeon the in- 
dividual and the group in group ther- 
apy with confrontations of their ma- 
neuvers while I am warm and sup- 
portive. I applaud all efforts to chal- 
lenge fears and test reality through 
action and show anger at self-destruc- 
tive (in my view) acts. I also recog- 
nize their pain and anxiety. Therapy 
groups gradually align themselves 
with me in doing so because they can 
more easily test reality for others than 
for themselves. 


Special attention needs to be given 
to anxiety which for the schizophre- 
nic is close to its biological source of 
being overwhelmed by stimuli and 
which is not clearly differentiated 
from the external events which occa- 
sion it. The patients' efforts to permit 
wishes and external events to pene- 
trate will inevitably mobilize anxiety. 
The therapist must anticipate this 
eventuality and forewarn patients that 
it will occur, that their brains will 
turn to water, that they may think less 
clearly and observe poorly. They must 
be told repeatedly that anxiety comes 
from the inside and not the outside, 
that they are less at the mercy of stim- 
uli than they were as infants. They 
must become convinced that they can 
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learn to tolerate anxiety and that it 
will be lessened more effectively and 
enduringly by action than by fantasy 
or flight. Patients will often provoke 
persons in the environment and in a 
therapy group to punish them so that 
they can shorten the anticipatory anx- 
iety and also feel justified in main- 
taining the defensive withdrawal. 
They try to prove their fears are real- 
istic and must be forewarned about 
this too, because their desperation fos- 
ters almost incredible ingenuity in 
forcing others to confirm their worst 
suspicions, 


As the ego-destructive anxiety is 
lessened, the patient learns to recog- 
nize anxiety for what it is, perhaps 
also, to reduce its biological pervasive- 
ness. Then he becomes more willing 
to perceive and to integrate. By bor- 
rowing the therapists ego functions 
of reality-testing and anxiety toler- 
ance, he rebuilds and expands his own 
ego. When he experiences gratifica- 
tion, even in the presence of anxiety, 
he will admit that he can not retreat 
to what he was, no matter how much 
he tries to do so. The id has become 
our ally and the ego has accepted it 
and learned to contend with the con- 
ditioned superego introject. 

After a long period of individual 
work with a patient I prefer to assign 
him to a group for concurrent individ- 
ual and group therapy. As a final stage 
I prefer him to remain in group with- 
out individual therapy. 


The manner in which I relate to the 
group is, I believe, of importance in 
fostering introjection, reality testing 
and integration. I present myself clear- 
ly and with force as a real person. I 
admit and even insist that I have 
anxiety and defects (when, that is, 
the patient can tolerate an imperfec- 
tion in me), but I also demonstrate 
that I have been able to function and 
succeed anyhow. I enter into the re- 
lationship with my faults, anger, 
warmth, enthusiasm, discomforts and 
Anglo-Saxon vocabulary. And I inter- 
pret every effort to distance or distort 
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me. By being open as a person, the 
therapist can insinuate himself into 
the client and obtain group corrobo- 
ration when he shows how a patient 
violates reality testing of him. Relating 
to a real person increases tolerance for 
anxiety and lessens some of the cause 
of anxiety by providing some tech- 
шд other than flight for coping 
with situations and wishes. 

The use of group therapy is par- 
ticularly effective in fostering a core 
of reality-testing and experimentation 
and in lessening the potential overre- 
action to stimuli. (Forer, 1961). Ex- 
posure of their distorted fears in their 
relationships to other patients encour- 
ages trust and separation of fear from 
anxiety. Interidentification permits 
borrowing of reality perception. Forc- 
ing the group members to accept some 
of the therapist's warmth and concern 
pushes patients out of the narcissistic 
withdrawal toward interest in one an- 
other. The group provides an oppor- 
tunity for a somewhat less intense re- 
latedness than the relationship with 
the therapist. Also, the unselective, 
generalized attitude of distrust of all 
relationships is broken down. Patients 
find different ways of relating to sep- 
arate group members as the therapist 
helps them to perceive their individu- 
ality. 

In the group I take the central role 
for some time, directing attention, in- 
terest and resistance toward me rather 
than dispersing it among the group 
members. Thus they can use their re- 
lationship with me as a temporary 
protection from each other and grad- 
ually interidentify in a sibling role 
as a protection against me. My central 
role enables me to work through their 
defenses against dependency wishes so 
that they can be experienced with me. 
Rivalries are established and motivate 
change. Patients have to learn to as- 
sert themselves to get attention and 
approval from the therapist as striving 
human beings rather than as “idless” 
vegetables; then they learn to be dis- 
satisfied with the therapist as their 
sole source of supply. 
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They may establish a collective de- 
fense against me at times, but by be- 
coming allies, they are forced to re- 
late to one another and in a sense 
are trapped out of their narcissism. 
Their interidentification is furthered 
also by my interpreting within the 
group their common distortions and 
misinterpretations and the motives for 
them. Thus their defenses against mu- 
tual relationships are loosened and 
the members becomes sources of mu- 
tual gratification. In contrast to neu- 
totic groups, psychotic groups can 
benefit from outside contact and I 
encourage it. 


The kinds of interpretations which 
I make are essentially the same in 
group as those of the individual ses- 
sions. (Forer, 1961). However, my 
intensity and forcefulness are much 
greater in group. Group-oriented in- 
terpretations are more easily tolerated 
because they are shared. 


The group shows a gradual transi- 
tion through stages of defensive group 
identification against me, using me as 
the sole object of dependency wishes, 
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to the emergence of feelings of per- 
sonal identity with mutual erating 
tion-seeking from each other, and fi- 
nally a widening search for outside 
objects. The group then serves as an 
auxiliary ego identified with my ac- 
cepting attitudes toward them and 
my biases toward reality-testing and 
gratification seeking. In my experi- 
ence, the final stage has been that 
group members become aware that 
they have been using the gratification 
of the group situation as a last ditch 
stand against outside living and they 
leave the group ready to participate 
in some measure in the community. 
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Relationship Between Aggressive Behavior and Psychological Tests’ 
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This study is concerned with the 
relationship between test indices of 
aggression and overt aggressive be- 
havior, Since 1949, many investigators 
have studied this relationship, with 
somewhat inconsistent results (Purcell 
1956; Kagan, 1956; Fairweather, Mor- 
an, and Morton, 1956; Smith and Cole- 
man, 1956; Gluck, 1955; Albee and 
Goldman, 1950; Mehlman and White- 
man, 1955; Walker, 1951; Pittluck, 
1950; Mussen and Naylor, 1954; Tow- 
bin, 1959; Sommer and Sommer, 1958; 
Finney, 1955; Holtzman, 1950) . 

The tests which have been most fre- 
quently investigated have been the 
Rorschach and TAT, or modifications 
of the TAT, such as the MAPS; but 
the studies have differed considerably 
in the test indices of aggression em- 
ployed. Thus, some Rorschach studies 
have used formal scoring categories 
singly or in combination, while others 
have used various systems of scoring 
the response content for aggression. 
Studies using apperception tests have 
employed as the index of aggression 
either a straight count of the frequen- 
cy of aggressive themas or aggression 
scores in which various modifying or 
controlling factors including anxiety, 
are taken into account. When ascer- 
taining the validity of these various 
test indices of aggression, different cri- 
teria of overt aggressive behavior have 
been used, including ratings of the 
aggression reported in patients’ social 
and clinical histories and ratings of ob- 
served behavior by acquaintances, 
teachers, nurses and therapists. dt 
scems very likely that much of the in- 
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consistency in the findings of the var- 
ious studies is attributable to the fact 
that different outside criteria of aggres- 
sion were used. It is also possible that 
a contribution to inconsistency was 
made by the variety of populations 
that were used, including young school 
children, college students, military 
personnel, and psychiatric patients 
varying widely in diagnosis. 

The general hypothesis underlying 
the present study is that different test 
indices of aggression are differentially 
related to different criteria of overt 
aggressive behavior. The purpose of 
this study, then, is to investigate the 
relationship between a number of test 
indices of aggression found to be sig- 
nificant by previous investigators and 
four criteria of overt aggression dif- 
fering along a continuum of degree of 
manifest violence. Since it was not 
feasible at the same time to investigate 
the differential relationships between 
test indices of aggression and overt ag- 
gressive behavior with differing popu- 
lations, this study confined itself to a 
single, relatively homogeneous popu- 
lation, namely, hospitalized schizo- 


phrenics. 
The test indices employed were 
drawn from three tests — the Ror- 


schach, the TAT, and the Object Re- 
lations Technique, which is an ap- 
perception test designed by Phillipson 
(1955) to be intermediate between the 
Rorschach and the TAT with respect 
to degree of structure. It is hypo- 
thesized that the aggressive content of 
responses to the more highly ambigu- 
ous pictures of the ORT is more close- 
ly related to overt aggressive behavior 
than the aggressive content of re- 
sponses to the less ambiguous pictures 
of the TAT, since the occurrence of 
aggressive themas to the ORT would 
be more of a direct projection by the 
S than if the pictures suggested aggres- 
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sive activity. This hypothesis is at var- 
iance with Kagan's (1956) findings 
that stories told to pictures suggesting 
aggressive activity are a better predic- 
tor of overt aggressive behavior than 
stories told to ambiguous pictures, To 
highlight the contrast between the 
highly ambiguous cards of the ORT 
and less ambiguous cards, the selection 
of TAT cards was limited to eight 
which commonly elicit an aggressive 
thema. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The Ss were 38 hospitalized schizo- 
phrenic patients, 19 of them male and 
19 female? The average age of the 
female panenn was 38.63 years with a 
range of 19 to 62 years. The male pati- 
ents averaged 32.89 years with a range 
of 18 to 53 years. The female patients 
averaged 14.69 years of education with 
a range from the 12th grade to the 
Masters Degree while the male pati- 
ents averaged 14.37 years ranging from 
the llth grade through two years of 
medical school. All of the Ss were from 
the upper middle socio-economic level 
or higher. None of the Ss were chronic 
deteriorated schizophrenics since, for 
the purpose of this study, such indi- 
viduals were found to be untestable. 


Indices of aggression derived from the 
tests 


Rorschach Indices, The Rorschach 
was administered, scored and the re- 
sponses tabulated according to the 
Klopfer method (1954). 


l. Indices derived from content 

a. Card criticism. This index was 
taken directly from Towbin (1959) 
who assigned a score H, when antag- 
onism was expressed by S to the Ror- 
schach cards, for example, when S 
attacked, criticized, blamed, cursed, 


*The Ss for this study were patients at the 
Sheppard and Enoch Pratt Hospital, Tow- 
son, Maryland. The writer wishes to express 
his appreciation to the clinical coordinator, 
аг psychiatrists and nursing personnel for 
ү indy трон and assistance throughout this 
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pointed out imperfections, degraded, 
etc, the cards. 


b. Aggressive content. This index 
was taken from Towbin's H, +H, in- 
dex. H, was given for hostile responses 
where direction and source of the hos- 
tility was not specified (eg. gun, 
club, teeth, etc). The H, category 
included all hostile responses that 
were not H, or H,. These included 
cultural symbols of aggression (egs 
explosion, savage, war mask, witch, 
cannibal, etc.), objects of aggressive 
acts without their source being speci- 
fied (e.g, burned, torn, cut open, 
killed, squashed, etc.) , and aggressive 
intentions (e.g., fighting, tug of war, 
etc.). 

c. Card criticism and aggressive con- 
tent. Towbin's H,, H,, H, responses 
were summed to arrive at each sub- 
ject’s score. In the present study all of 
the patient's Rorschach responses were 
scored according to Towbin’s system, 
while Towbin scored only the first 
three responses given to each card by 
the subject. 


d. Aggressive color content. The 
color responses and the patients who 
gave them were divided into an ag- 
gressive category (e.g., violence, blood, 
fire, explosion) and a passive category 
(e.g., flowers, food, sunset, water). 
This index was adopted from Som- 
mer and Sommer (1958), but one 
deviation was made from their pro- 
cedure, namely that the two groups 
of records were not selected so as to be 
equal in Sum C. 


2. Indices derived from formal scores. 
a. Lack of perceptual control score. 
This score was computed for each pa- 
tient according to Wittenborn an 
Mettler’s method (1951). This con- 
sisted of summing W, CF, С, сЁ, 6 
KF, K, kF, k, and dividing by К. 

b. Impulsiveness. Holtzman $ 
(1950) check list of impulsiveness 
consisted of 23 items which specifie 
various ratios and relationships hy- 
pothesized to be related to behavioral 
impulsiveness, The sum of the items 
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checked constituted the subject's 


score 


c (CF + C):FC ratio, This ratio 
was included because it is hypothe 
sized by Klopfer (1954) to be an in- 
dex of “outer control.” 


ORT and TAT Indices. The Ob- 
ject Relations Technique and the 
TAT cards 3BM, 3GF, 11, 12M, 
13MF, 17GF, 18GF, 18BM were ad- 
ministered in the usual way and the 
stories were recorded verbatim. The 
tests were scored separately, but by 
the same methods. 


a. Weighted aggression (Agg. Wt). 
The procedures used for determinin; 
the Weighted Aggression an 
Weighted Anxiety scores were based 
on Elizur's method (1949) of scoring 
Rorschach content and adapted for 
scoring thematic test themas by Has- 
kell (1958). If a story contained a 
thema of murder, burglary, fighting, 
etc. it was classified as H, while stories 
of less intensity were designated with 
the symbol л. The number of H's and 
h's were tabulated (H scored 2,h 
scored 1, and summed to give an in- 
dex of the amount of hostility ex- 
press¢d in the story by each subject. 


b. Weighted anxiety (Anx. Wt). 
Stories in which fear was ex € 
where people were deeply afraid, hid- 
ing, etc. were scored 4. tories of less 
intensity were scored a. The number 
of A's and a's were tabulated (A scored 
2. a scored 1) and summed to provide 
an index of amount of anxiety pres- 
ent in the stories. 

c. ORT and TAT weighted ag- 
gression : weighted anxiety ORT + 
TAT Agg. Wt.:Anx. Wt.). This ratio 
was used to place those patients who 
had Agg. Wt. < Anx. Wt. on one or 
both the ORT and TAT in the "ag- 
gressive” group while those with Anx. 
Wt < . Wt. on both tests were 
placed in the “non-aggressive” group. 

d. Total aggression divided by 


modified aggression Mod. Afg The 


* following procedure was devised by 
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Pittluck (1950). The total number of 
aggresive needs and presses am 
expresed by 5 in ORT and Yu 
stories was determined. The next 
step was to note the frequency with 
which the ve needs and mo 
were modified (Mod. Agg)» This in- 
cluded such modifications as non 
completion of the aggressive act, ap 
prehension and punishment for ag. 
gression, denial , etc. The 
total number of aggressive nceds and 

resses was divided by the total num- 

т of defensive specifications for each 
patient and for the ORT and TAT 
separately. 

e. Unmodificd — divided 


by total aggrenion 29204. ABE: This 


scoring method, also devised by Pitt- 
luck (1950), consisted of determining 
for each S the frequency of ve 
acts mentioned in the stories in which 
the characters engaged in such behav- 
ior without being caught, feelin 
guilty, etc. The score, then, consist 
of the frequency of such acts divided 
by the total of aggressive needs and 
presses, 
Criteria of aggressive behavior 

Social history—“‘acted out" aggres- 
sion. The patient's social history was 
examined to ascertain the frequency 
and intensity of "acted out" aggres- 
sion. Since there was some doubt as to 
the comparability of the histories with 
respect to the аро of remote ag- 
gressive acts, tabulation was limited 
to behavior a eres 
preceding hospita ization. e pa 
tients тъ : wide range of Быу. 
ior from extremely aggressive (e.g., 
attempting murder, fighting, smashing 
furniture, verbal abusiveness, etc.) to 
extremely non-aggressive (e.g, with- 
drawn, seclusive, mute, etc.) . The pa- 
tients were ranked in order of degree 
of violence of aggression and then 
divided into aggressive and поп-ар- 
gressive groups. This ranking pro- 
vided an indication of the extent to 


* The ranking of the social histories was done 
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which aggression was “acted out” 
physically or verbally by the indi- 
vidual while living in the community. 

Nurses’ rating of ward behavior— 
manifest anger, The ward behavior 
of each patient was recorded on Pitt- 
luck's (1950) “Rating Chart of Ward 
Behavior” by the charge nurse and 
her assistants. Pittluck’s “Affect Score” 
was computed from the ward behavior 
ratings by weighing each physical or 
verbal aggressive act reported on the 
chart by an estimate of how angry the 
patient seemed to be (annoyed, irri- 
tated, very angry or enraged) when he 
behaved aggressively. The nurses filled 
out a Rating Chart on each patient 
under observation. This was done at 
the end of each day for a five day pe- 
riod. No more than two patients were 
under observation at any one time on 
any particular ward. Pittluck (1950) 
reported reliability coefficients ap- 
proximating .80 for this Rating Chart 
which indicates that it is a fairly re- 
liable instrument. While the social 
history reports the occurrence of ag- 
gressive acting out behavior, the nurses 
ward rating reflect manifest anger 
whether or not actual physical vio- 
lence occurred. 

Therapists’ rating of interview be- 
havior. Each patient was rated by his 
psychiatrist on the Therapist Rating 
Scale devised by Walker (1951) . The 
therapist rated each item of behavior 
according to frequency of occurrence 
(1 for rarely or never to 4 for very 
frequently or constantly). Since each 
patient was rated by his own therapist, 
it was not possible to establish the 
reliability of the rating scale. Al- 
though the scale is divided into three 
parts, only section A and B were used 
in this study. Section A, consisting of 
13 items, is concerned with indirect 
manifestations. of repressed or sup- 
pressed hostility as well as with overt 
hostility in the therapeutic interview, 
Section B, consisting of ten items, is 
concerned with the ways in which the 
patient reacts to his own expression 
of hostility and provides an index of 
the degree of disturbance about the 
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manifested behavior. Two hostility 
scores were then obtained, one from 
section A and one from sections A and 
B combined. Both these criteria are 
based on the psychiatrist's clinical 
judgment of the expression of aggres- 
sion by the patient and seem to be 
more subtle criteria of aggression than 
that obtained from the social history 
or nurses ratings, since they are based 
on indirect manifestations of repressed 
hostility as well as upon overt aggres- 
sion. 


Procedure 


Before the psychiatrists and nurses 
made their ratings they received in- 
structions as to how the forms were to 
be used, and were given opportunity 
to ask questions. The instructions were 
the same as those used by Pittluck 
(1950) and Walker (1951) in their 
studies. Throughout the several 
months of data collection, repeated 
contacts were made with the psychi- 
atrists and nurses to make sure they 
were filling out the forms correctly. 
At these times they also had the op- 
portunity to ask any questions they 
might have. 

The week following the ward rat- 
ings, the patient was given the three 
projective tests by the author, and the 
psychiatrist made his ratings. The pa- 
tients were not aware that their be- 
havior was being rated by psychi- 
atrists and nurses, The testing pro- 
cedure was presented to them as part 
of a general psychological evaluation. 
There were eight different hospital 
wards utilized in this study. Nine dif- 
ferent psychiatrists меге involved, 
each psychiatrist rating his own pa- 
tient, and 22 different nurses were 
used in rating ward behavior. 


RESULTS 

No sex differences in test indices or 
behavioral criteria were noted. Except 
for a difference in mean age the male 
and female groups did not differ sig- 
nificantly, and consequently they were 
combined for the purpose of statisti- 
cal calculations. 
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Even though it was possible to as- 
sign scores to each S on each of the 
variables, the very large number of 
tied scores prohibited the use of rank 
order correlation methods. Instead, 
the 38 patients were divided into ag- 
gressive and non-aggressive groups for 
each of the four criterion ratings. On 
the basis of the 16 test indices, it was 
also possible to divide the patients 
into aggressive and non-aggressive 
groups for each scoring method. In 
some instances there was a logical 
cutting point to divide the aggressive 
and non-aggressive groups. For ex- 
ample, in the ratio of unmodified ag- 
gression to total aggression only those 
who had a score greater than | could 
be logically placed in the aggressive 
group. For this ratio 17 Ss were placed 
in the aggressive group and 21 in the 
non-aggressive group. In all other in- 
stances the Ss were divided into 
groups of equal size, or, where this 
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Taste I—Contingency Coefficients 
Between Criteria of Overt 
Aggressive Behavior 


Nurses Therapist Therapist 
Ratings Ratings Ratings 
Manifest of of 
Anger Hostility Hostility 
and 
Disturb- 
ance 
Social History 
Acted out .39** 35° 15 
Aggression 
Nurses Ratings 
Manifest 5990 or 
Anger 
Therapist Ratings 
of Hostility 62°° 


**P<0l 
*P<05 


was impossible because of tied scores, 
into groups most closely approximat- 
ing equal size. The measure of rela- 
tionship used was a contingency co- 
efficient derived from the resulting 


Taste II—Contingency Coefficients Between Test Indices and Criteria 
of Overt Aggressive Behavior 


Social Nurses’ Therapists’ Therapists’ 
History Ratings Ratings Ratings 
(A) (A + B) 
TAT Indices 
Agg. (Wt. 
Anx, (Wt.) 
Agg. 35° .39** 
Mod. Agg. 
Unmod. Agg. 37* 43** 
Agg. 
Anx. (Wt.) an ee 
ORT+TAT Agg. (Wt): Anx. (Wt) > 
mM. E E 35* E 
Mod. Agg. 
Unmod. Agg. .35* 5g** 35* -359 
Agg. 
Rorschach Indices * 
Card Crit. 30* o EA 
Agg. Color Content : 30* 39** 
Agg. Content 39+ + ETE 
Card Crit. and Agg. Content _30° ages 
Lack of Perceptual Control ra 


СЕ-ЕС:ЕС 
** PCOI 
* P<05 
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2x2 tables. It may be noted that the 
maximum value attainable for such a 
coefficient is .707. 

It may be seen in Table I that the 
measures of aggression derived from 
the social history, nurses' ratings, and 
therapists’ ratings of hostility are posi- 
tively and significantly correlated. 
However, thefourth criterion measure, 
which included the therapists' estimate 
of degree of disturbance over hostility 
às well as hostility itself, is significant- 
ly related to the nurses’ ratings which 
reflect manifest anger, but is not sig- 
nificantly related to the criterion of 
acted out aggression derived from the 
social history. The correlation between 
this fourth criterion and the third, 
therapists’ rating of hostility, is spuri- 
ously high as the fourth includes the 
third. 

Table II presents the contingency 
coefficients between the behavioral 
criteria and the 16 test indices which 
reached at least the .05 level of signifi- 
cance. All three tests-TAT, ORT, 
and Rorschach—yield indices that are 
related to one or more of the behav- 
loral criteria. Although the TAT 
weighted aggression and Rorschach 
impulsivitity scores are related posi- 
tively to all of the behavioral cri- 
teria and the TAT weighted anxiety 
Score is related negatively to all of 
the behavioral criteria, the coefficients 
do not reach an acceptable level of 
significance. 

Related most closely to the overt 
aggressive behavior reported in the 


social history, is the TAT Unmod. Agg. 
Agg. 
Agg. 
Mod. Agg. 
and the ORT Ыш M are 


score. The TAT and ORT. 


also significantly related to the social 
history. Although the TAT weighted 
aggression index was not significantly 
related to this criterion, the compara- 
ble ORT index is. The only Ror- 
schach index that is significantly re- 


lated to the criterion is the card criti- 
cism index. 


T 
Although the TAT Unmod. Agg. 


" Agg. 
Moan m scores are 
also related significantly to the nurses’ 
ward behavior ratings, it is the ORT 
ABE. — апа ORT Unmod. Agg. 
Mod. Agg. Agg. 
scores, both with coefficients of .58, 
that have the strongest relationship 
with the nurses’ ratings. The ORT + 
TAT Agg. (Wt.) : Anx. (Wt.), ORT 
Agg. (Wt, aggressive color content 
and card criticism scores are also sig- 
nificantly related to the nurses ratings. 


While a number of the Rorschach 
and ORT indices are significantly re- 
lated to the therapists' hostility rat- 
ings the TAT indices are not. The 
test scores most closely related posi- 
tively to the therapists’ rating of hos- 
tility is the Rorschach card criticism 
plus aggressive content score with a 
coefficient of .39. An equally close neg- 
ative relationship was found between 
the criterion and the ORT Anx. (Wt.) 
score. The ORT + TAT Agg. (Wt.) 
Y Agg. T 

7 1G 
:Апх, (Wt), ORT т age OR 
peed Ase. Rorschach 
Agg. 

color content and the Rorschach ag- 
gressive content scores are related to 
the therapists’ ratings, while the lack 
of perceptual control score is signifi- 
cantly related to the criterion, but in 
an unexpected negative direction. - 

When the behavioral criterion is 
the therapists' rating of both hostility 
and disturbance about the hostility, 
the Rorschach indices of aggression 
are most closely related to it although 
there are two ORT indices which are 
also related significantly. Of interest 
is the fact that the (СЁ + C) : FC 
ratio is related exclusively to this cri- 
terion and the lack of perceptual con- 
trol score is again significantly related 
in a negative direction. 

Only two of the indices, both of 
them ORT scores, are related to all 
four of the behavioral criteria. 


and TAT 


aggressive 
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Discussion 


The fudings of this study clearly 
support the general hypothesis that 
different test indices of aggression are 
dilferentially related to different cri- 
teria of overt aggressive behavior. 

The four criteria of overt aggres- 
sive behavior used in this study may 
be distributed along a continuum of 
overtness, from blatantly acted out 
violence to hostility that may be ex- 
pressed only indirectly and of which 
the individual himself is not necessar- 
ily aware, The social history reports 
the occurrence of incidents in which 
aggression is acted out. The nurses’ 
ward ratings indicate anger manifest 
to the observer, whether or not actual 
physical violence occurred. The thera- 
pists’ ratings were based not only on 
overt hostility in the interview situa- 
tion but also upon behavior that the 
therapist judged to be ап indirect 
manifestation of suppressed or re- 
pressed hostility. An even more sub- 
tle judgment is involved when the 
therapist’s rating includes an estimate 
of the degree of disturbance experi- 
enced by the patient as a result of his 
direct or indirect expressions of hos- 
tility. The closer the criteria on this 
continuum of degree of overtness of 
ageression, the higher the coefficient of 
relationship between them. Converse- 
ly the further apart they are, the lower 
the coefficient; this is exemplified by 
the two extremes, social history ratings 
and therapists’ ratings of hostility and 
disturbance over hostility, where the 
relationship is not significant. 

It is clear that the TAT indices are 
related only to the more overt mant- 
festations of aggression and not to the 
therapist’s ratings. Even then, it 1s 
only when the presence or absence of 
defenses is taken into account that a 
positive relationship emerges. 

Except for the Rorschach card criti- 
cism score, which is primarily an ex- 
pression of overt aggression in the test 
situation and which is positively re- 
lated to the more overt criteria of 
social history and. nurses' ratings, the 
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Rorschach indices are related most 
closely to the more subtle clinical cri- 
teria which include judgments of hos- 
tility that is repressed and suppressed 
and of the disturbance occasioned by 
hostility. \ 
The ORT yielded indices related to 
all the behavioral criteria, Moreover, 
there is support for the hypothesis that 
the aggressive content of responses to 
the highly ambiguous pictures of the 
ORT is more closely related to overt 
aggressive behavior than the aggres- 
sive content of the responses to pic- 
tures which suggest aggressive themas, 
since the absolute frequency of the 
aggressive themas in ORT stories, 
without consideration of modifying 
factors, was found to be directly re- 
lated to the more overt aggression re- 
flected in the social history and nurses’ 
ratings. This was not found for the 
comparable TAT index. Apparently 
the ambiguity of the ORT pictures 
provides more of an opportunity for 
internal determiners to be projected 
into the story whereas the more 
highly structured TAT cards in the 
selection used provide too many cues 
which tend to limit the choice of 
major themas. Since neutral TAT 
cards where aggression is not strongly 
suggested were not used in this study, 
the possibility that they would be 
comparable to the ORT pictures could 
not be evaluated. 
Although the sheer frequency of ag- 
ressive content of the ORT was 
found to be related to the more overt 
aggression reflected in the first and 
second criteria it is clear that a closer 
relationship with all criteria is 
achieved when the index takes into 
account the extent to which the S does 
or does not modify his aggressive 
themas with controls, defenses or anxi- 
ety. This holds for the TAT as well 
as for the ORT, and indeed in the 
case of the TAT it is only these com- 
osite scores that have significant re- 
lationships with any of the criteria. 


These findings not only confirm 
many of the findings reported in the 
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literature, but also clear up some of 
the inconsistencies in the literature in 
terms of the differential relationship 
between the various test indices of ag- 
gression and different criteria of overt 
aggressive behavior. A few examples 
will serve to illustrate this point. 


Pittluck’s (1950) contention that 
the absolute frequency of aggressive 
themas in TAT stories is unrelated to 
nurses’ ratings of overt ward behavior 
was confirmed by the present study. 
In fact, the frequency of aggressive 
TAT themas was not found to be re- 
lated to any of the four criteria of 
overt behavior; this is in keeping with 
the findings of Fairweather et al. 
(1956), Smith and Coleman (1956), 
and Gluck (1955), who were unable 
to obtain a relationship between the- 
matic test indices and their criteria of 
overt aggressive behavior. However, in 
the present study when the occurrence 
or non-occurrence of defensive opera- 
tions is considered along with the fre- 
quency of aggressive thema, a substan- 
tial relationship is found between 
TAT indices and the two criteria 
highest on the continuum of overtness 
of aggression. This result is in agree- 
ment with Pittluck's (1950) finding, 
even though only eight cards were used 
here instead of the full set of twenty. 
The finding of increased power of 
prediction by considering the occur- 
тепсе or non-occurrence of defensive 
Operations is also in agreement with 
the conclusions reported by Mussen 
and Naylor (1954), Gluck (1955) , 
Purcell (1956), and Smith and Cole- 
man (1956), who also used criteria 
high on the continuum of overtness of 
aggression. 


Kagan's (1956) finding that pic- 
tures suggesting aggressive action were 
more effective in predicting overt ag- 
gressive behavior than more neutral 
pictures was not substantiated by the 
present study. Kagan's criterion of 
aggression was fighting in school, and 
the test index he used was a straight 
count of the frequency of aggressive 
themas, which did not take into con- 
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sideration any modifying factors. In 
the present study the comparable in- 
dex (Agg. Wt.), when derived from 
the responses to the TAT pictures 
which had been selected as facilitating 
aggressive themas, was not found to be 
related significantly to any of the cri- 
teria, but when derived from the more 
highly ambiguous ORT pictures was 
significantly related to aggression re- 
ported in the social history and nurses' 
ratings of anger in ward behavior. It 
may be that the discrepancy between 
the findings is attributable to the dif- 
ferences in Ss, for Kagan's Ss were 
school children. 


Towbin (1959) found Rorschach 
card criticism to be significantly re- 
lated to overt aggression, whereas Ror- 
schach aggressive content was not. His 
criterion was aggression displayed in 
ward behavior over a four months' 
period of observation. The present 
study confirms these findings when the _ 
criterion is either nurses’ ratings of 
ward behavior or the overt aggression 
reported in the social history. How- 
ever, when the criterion is therapists 
ratings either of hostility alone or of 
hostility plus disturbance attributable 
to hostility, it is the aggressive content 
that proves to have the significant re- 
lationship, and the card criticism un- 
combined with aggressive content is 
unrelated to the criterion. 


Sommer and Sommer (1958) con- 
clude that formal Rorschach determi- 
nant scores are unrelated to overt ag 
gression, on the basis of their review 
of the literature concerning such 
scores and the reported criteria of ag 
gressiveness. The present study also 
found the indices based on formal 
Scores unrelated to aggression in the 
social history and to nurses' ratings of 
ward behavior. However, when the 
criterion is the therapists' ratings, and 
especially when the rating includes an 
evaluation of disturbance attributable 
to hostility, both the (CFC): FC 
ratio and Wittenborn and Mettler's 
(1951) lack of perceptual control 
score are found to be significantly re- 
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lated to the criterion, although Holtz- 
man's (1950) check list was unrelated 
to any of the present criteria. Sommer 
and Sommer's finding that Rorschach 
content alone is not closely related to 
overt aggressive behavior is also sup- 
ported when the criteria were social 
history and nurses’ ratings of ward 
behavior, but not for the criteria in- 
volving therapists’ ratings. Sommer 
and Sommer's own index based on the 
content of Rorschach color responses 
was found to be significantly related 
to the manifest anger reflected in the 
nurses’ ratings and to the hostility re- 
flected in the therapists’ ratings, but 
neither to the overt aggression re- 
ported in the social history nor to the 
fourth criterion which includes the 
therapists’ estimate of disturbance over 
hostility. 

Since the therapists’ ratings are 
based on indirect manifestations of 
repressed or suppressed aggression as 
well as upon more overt aggression, 
and since the Rorschach indices tend 
to be related to the therapists’ ratings 
while the TAT indices are related to 
the more overt aggression reflected in 
the social history and nurses’ ratings, 
the present study lends ud to 
Walkers (1951) suggestion that the 
Rorschach indices of aggression are 
related to hostility of which the pati- 
ent may or may not be conscious, and 
his contention that the Rorschach is 
sensitive to a “deeper” level of the 
personality structure than is the TAT. 


The significant but unexpectedly 
negative relationship between the lack 
of perceptual control score and the 
therapists’ ratings of hostility deserves 
comment. It is relevant to this finding 
that Wittenborn and Mettler (1951) 
obtained a negative correlation be- 
tween this score and psychiatrists’ rat- 
ings of severity of symptoms 1n 
hospitalized schizophrenic patients, 
whereas it would have seemed reason- 
able to have assumed a positive rela- 
tionship between lack of perceptual 
control and both severity of symptoms 
and aggressive behavior. It may be 
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that, at least with a schizophrenic 
population, this index based as it is 
upon shading and color determinants, 
reflects not so much a lack of control 
as a certain responsiveness to inter- 
personal stimuli that indirectly may 
constitute some tenuous basis of con- 
trol. 


Finally, it may be concluded that 
the indices of aggression derived from 
projective techniques, specifically the 
Rorschach, TAT and ORT, are not 
only related differentially to different 
criteria of overt aggression, but that 
most of the significant. relationships 
are substantial. The obtained contin- 
gency co-efficients may be considered 
substantial, both in the light of the 
fact that the maximum coefficient at- 
tainable is .707, and considering that 
the test indices are intended to reflect 
personality factors alone. To "pre- 
dict" aggressive behavior much more 
precisely, the prediction would have 
to be based upon a knowledge of situ- 
ational factors as well as upon person- 
ality factors, for it is inconceivable that 
the degree of aggression manifested by 
a person in any given situation could 
be totally dependent upon his person- 
ality and entirely independent of the 
situation in question. 


SUMMARY 


This study investigated the relation- 
ship between indices of aggression de- 
rived from the Object Relations Tech- 
nique, TAT, and Rorschach and four 
criteria of overt aggressive behavior. 
The subjects consisted of 19 male and 
19 female hospitalized schizophrenic 
patients. The measures of overt ag- 
gressive behavior were obtained from 
the individuals’ social history, nurses’ 
ratings of ward behavior, therapists 
ratings of hostility and therapists rat- 
ings of hostility plus the degree of dis- 
turbance over such feelings. The vari- 
ous test indices were found to be re- 
lated differentially to the criteria of 
overt aggressive behavior. The major 
conclusions were that: (a) it is possi- 
ble to predict aggressive behavior from 
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the ORT, TAT, and Rorschach; (b) 
prediction is best when attention 1s 
paid not only to how much aggression 
is expressed in test responses, but the 
ways in which it is modified; (c) 
while the ORT is related to all four of 
the measures of overt behavior, the 
TAT is related to the more direct ex- 
pression of overt aggression and the 
Rorschach is related primarily to the 
therapists’ more subtle clinical ratings 
of hostility and how disturbed the 
patient is about his own hostile feel- 
ings; and (d) aggressive content of re- 
sponses to the more highly ambiguous 
ORT pictures is more closely related 
to overt aggressive behavior than the 
aggressive content of responses to less 
ambiguous TAT pictures. 
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A Sexual Differentiation Scale for the D-A-P Test 


(for use with children) 


Mary R. HAWORTH! AND CHERYL J. NORMINGTON 
Michigan State University 


Numerous attempts have been made 
to explore the possible significance of 
the differential treatment accorded 
male and female figures in the Draw- 
A-Person Test. One general approach 
has involved testing the early assump- 
tions of Machover (1949) that the sex 
of the first-drawn figure and the rela- 
tive size of the figures may provide 
clues to sexual identification and sex- 
ual inversion. The studies in this 
area reviewed by Brown and Tolor 
(1957) and Swensen (1957) present 
generally unrewarding and equivocal 
results, both with respect to normative 
and criterion groups of adults, and 
to evidences of stability or predictable 
shifts in the identification figures of 
children. 

Another approach is concerned 
with the degree of sexual differentia- 
tion between the two figures of the 
pair and the extent to which both 
figures are adequate representations 
of the respective sexes. The emphasis 
here is on the development of the 
ability to increasingly differentiate the 
essential features of maleness and fe- 
maleness, implying a progressive 
awareness of sex differences and the 
final acceptance of one’s own sex-role 
in a bi-sexual society. Again, Mach- 
over's (1949) assumptions are per- 
tinent. She states, "The particular 
type of treatment . . . accorded the 
pair of figures drawn by a subject may 
be associated with the degree of iden- 
tification with the male and female 
figure that is characteristic of the sub- 
ject” (p. 101), and “The attitudes of 
the subject toward the sexes 1s con- 
sidered the basic determinant in the 
differential treatment" (p. 102). 
Machover (1949, 1953, 1960) has re- 
peatedly emphasized the differential 
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treatment of male and female figures 
by boys and girls throughout the 
latency years. She feels that the superi- 
ority of the girl in this period reflects 
certain cultural factors which also 
make it difficult for the boy to assert 
his masculinity and still win approval. 
Later, during puberty, it is the girl 
who is faced with more problems in 
role identification, while the boy is 
finally able to channel his energy and 
impulses into culturally sanctioned 
masculine endeavors. 


Historically, the current interest in 
differentiation between two figures 
had its origins in studies of the ex- 
tent to which feminine characteristics 
were portrayed in the male figure in 
the Draw-A-Man Test. Goodenough 
(1926) presented a table of character- 
istics most often drawn by boys and 
girls. She observed that some children 
were found to include in the male fig- 
ure, characteristics more typical of 
those drawn by the opposite sex. Geil 
(1944) and Darke and Geil (1948) 
analyzed the feminine attributes in- 
corporated into drawings of males by 
male homosexuals. 


One of the earliest attempts to as- 
sess developmental aspects via pairs of 
drawings was Modell’s (1951) study 
of personality changes accompanying 
regressions and subsequent recoveries. 
Judges rated series o pairs of draw- 
ings for the extent of change in the 
differentiation of appropriate sexual 
characteristics. Modell found that “re- 
gression is accompanied by loss of 
sexual differentiation of the body im- 
age" and suggests that this loss “is re- 
lated to an almost complete return to 
a pregenital stage of development" 
(Modell, 1951, p. 595). 


Fisher and Fisher (1952) secured 
pairs of drawings from hospitalized 
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female patients and developed a four- 
point rating scale of “degree of fem- 
ininity" for the analysis of the female 
figure only. 

Swensen (1955) has developed a 
nine-point scale of sexual differentia- 
tion for use in assessing pairs of draw- 
ings. He reports scoring reliability of 
.84 for two independent judges, and 
significant discriminations between 
the scores of an adult out-patient pop- 
ulation (fairly evenly distributed over 
the entire scale) and a psychiatric in- 
patient group (concentrated at the 
lower end of the scale). The Swensen 
scale has been used by Cutter (1956) 
with sexual psychopaths; by Sipprelle 
and Swensen (1956) with college stu- 
dents undergoing psychotherapy; and 
by Murphy (1957) with adult job- 
applicants. 

The Swensen scale has not been 
widely used as yet with children. In 
a study of the drawings of children 
(grades 1 to 8) , Swensen and Newton 
(1955) found both boys’ and girls' 
scores improve rapidly from age six 
to eight, but that girls differentiate 
significantly better than boys through 
seventh grade. By eighth grade, boys 
have caught up with girls, and no 
differences were noted between these 
eighth graders’ scores and those of 
college students. 

Rabin and Limuaco (1959) report 
the use of a modification of the Swen- 
sen scale in a cross-cultural study of 
sex identification and differentiation 
in Filipino and American children 
nine to twelve years of age. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRESENT SCALE 


In attempting to apply the Swen- 
sen scale to drawings secured by 
Rabin? from Israeli and American 
children, considerable difficulty was 
encountered. These nine- and ten- 
ycar-olds were not emphasizing “breast 
and buttocks” which are the main 
criteria for scores beyond Swensen's 
level 4. Nevertheless, many of the 
drawings indicated clear awareness of 
sex differences. It was further noted 
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that there seemed to be a stage, not 
accounted for by Swensen, in which 
one figure was portrayed with more 
sex appropriate characteristics than 
was the other. 

Consequently a modification of the 
Swensen scale was developed by Ha- 
worth, which appears to be more ap- 
propriate for use with children. Four 
descriptive levels were adopted as fol- 
lows: 


l. Figures nearly the same, no ap- 
parent sex. 

2. Similar body configuration and 
facial features, minimal differentia- 
tion, 


3. One figure more clearly differen- 
tiated as to sex. 

4. Each figure well differentiated as 
to sex. 

These levels are somewhat equiv- 
alent to Swensen’s levels 1, 4 or 5, 7 
(except that one figure is more differ- 
entiated) , and 9. Two judges? scored 
80 protocols of the Rabin data, using 
only the four descriptive categories, 
and achieved 89 per cent agreement. 

In order to objectify the scoring 
process, types of items to be scored 
and criteria to be met at each level 
were set up empirically (see Figure 
1). Certain items had repeatedly 
entered into the judges’ decisions, €s- 
pecially between levels 3 and 4. An 
item-by-item tabulation disclosed 
those items (Type C) which seem to 
appear earlier in the developmental 
process as opposed to the more highly 
refined, sex-linked items (Type D) 
that characterized the drawings which 
had been globally ranked at the high- 
est level. For example, it was found 
that guns, pipes, and pockets appear 
rather early and on otherwise fairly 
primitive males figures, while mus- 
taches, pocket handkerchiefs, and coat 
lapels are rarely found until both fig- 
ures are drawn in clearly sex-appro- 
priate terms. 3 4 

Each figure is objectively scored by 


?Dr. А. I. Rabin and the senior author. 
'Directions for scoring follow the scale. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR SCORING THE SEXUAL DIFFERENTIATION SCALE (Fic. 1) 
1. Count the number of items present on each figure according to the criteria 
2. Locate corresponding scores on the scale to determine level of differentiation. 
3. Lack of B items may be compensated by C items, otherwise count maximum of two C items 
per figure. 
4. In the final count, 5 is the maximum score attained and in most cases is distributed as 
follows: two B items, two C items, and one D item. 
Always consider specific items in terms of the differentiation between the two figures, For 
example: 
Type В: Pants - skirt. Do not credit either figure if both have pants. 
Hair length. Do not credit either figure if hair is same length in both, Give 1 
credit to each figure if female hair longer than male's; or if hair present on 
female and absent on male. 


Туре С: Heels. Credit female if heels present only on female figure, or higher than on 
male. 
Heari-shaped lips. Must be more prominent on female figure, if present on both. 

TypeD: Nipped waist. Credit female only if contours more pronounced than on male. 

6. Female items needing clarification: 

Туре С: Elaborate hair style. Must be more than simple fill-in or continuous loops hug- 
ging head. Credit if braids, definite bangs, upswept, pony-tail, long ringlets, etc. 

Type D: Breasts. Not always accompanied by “nipped waist" and vice versa. Most often 
found on profile figures. Credit if indicated on front view by circles, shaded 
undercurves, etc. Credit if originally drawn and then erased. ў 
Nipped waist. Must be continuous in-curving line (i.e, not triangular skirt 
attached to triangular or oval torso) . 

7. Male items needing clarification: 1 

Туре C: Man's hat. Assume hair is under hat even though not shown (ie. 2 points 
credited) . 

TypeD: Lapels. Shirt collars not credited; only definite lapels on coat or jacket. 
Pocket handkerchief. Credit even though subsequently erased. (Due to the 
current style of rectangular pocket handkerchiefs for men, it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to distinguish from pocket flaps or bands, Credit if entire upper section 
was added on after the main pocket area, rather than an additional line drawn 
across the pocket.) 
Occupational uniform. Cowboy uniforms credited if complete (hat, high-heeled 
boots, guns, etc.) and mature in treatment (i.e., representing a man rather than 


a child "dressed up" for play) . 


a point system, and the pair of scores 
can then be transposed into the ap- 
propriate level of differentiation. Ex- 
amples of representative pairs of 
drawings for each level are shown in 
Figure 2. 


An important consideration in a 
scale of this type is the effect of draw- 
ing skill and/or intelligence on the 
ability to differentiate. If higher levels 
‚ате only reflecting increased mental 
age, then no great confidence can be 
put in the scale as a developmental 
index of sexual awareness. Machover 
(1949, 1953) approaches this problem 
from a clinical standpoint by pointing 
out the wide discrepancy frequently 
found in the execution of the male 


and female figures. She interprets this 
as indicating that skill in drawing 1s 
unrelated to sexual differentiation. 
Swensen (1955) reports that adult's 
ability to differentiate sexual charac 
teristics was not significantly related 
to drawing ability as measured by the 
Pascal and Suttell method of scoring 
Ss’ Bender-Gestalt reproductions. 
Murphy (1957) found no significant 
sex differences in terms of drawing 
ability (as measured by Goodenough 
scores), although females different 
ated significantly better than the males 
on the Swensen scale. Rabin and 
Limuaco (1959) also found that draw- 
ing ability (Goodenough score) was 
not responsible for the extent of sexu- 
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Fic. 2. Examples of Pairs of Drawings for Each Level of the Sexual Differen- 
tiation Scale. 


al differentiation (Swensen scale) 
shown in drawings by children. 

In Haworth's scale for children, 
eleven items are used in scoring the 
male figure. Only four of these (hair, 
clothing present, two items of cloth- 
ing, costume complete) are in any 
way similar to Goodenough items; 
only the latter two items would apply 
at levels 3 and 4. Consequently, it 
scems highly unlikely, on an a priori 
basis, that any great degree of corre- 
spondence would be found between 
mental ability and level of differentia- 
tion, even if the Goodenough scores 
were used as criterion. Nevertheless, 
to avoid the use of the same drawings 
for the evaluation of both intellectual 
and differential abilities, an outside 
measure of mental ability was used in 
the present study. 

The following aspects of the scale 
will be considered: scoring reliability, 
normative data, effect of intelligence, 
and relative emphasis on own or 
Opposite sex. 


PROCEDURE 


Pairs of drawings were secured from 
312 children, ages seven through 
twelve, representing all the children 
of these ages in two classrooms from 
each of the first six elementary grades 
in a single community with a popu- 
lation of 18,000.5 Selection of the class- 
es was such that parental occupa- 
tions, for each grade, closely approxi- 
mated the U.S. Census of Population 
norms for 1950. The only major shift 
was from farmers and farm laborers 
to craftsmen and foremen. There were 
approximately 50 children at each 
age level, with fairly equal distribu- 
tion between the sexes, as shown in 
Table I. The Draw-A-Person Test was 
administered as a group test in each 
classroom by the same examiner, 


5Owosso, Michigan. The authors wish to 
thank the principals and teachers of the co- 
operating schools for their willingness to 
make time and facilities available for this 
research. 
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Tase I- Distribution of Sample 
Age Boys Girls Total 

6-6to 7-5 22 28 50 
7-610 8-5 29 22 51 
8-6 (0 9-5 25 26 51 
9-6 to 10-5 29 35 64 

10-6 to 11-5 20 29 49 

11-6 to 12-5 24 23 47 
Totals 149 163 $12 


Results of the California Test of 
Mental Maturity were available for 
182 children from nine through twelve 
years of age. The mean IQ was 108.46 
with a standard deviation of 15.7. 

RESULTS 
Reliability of scoring 

All drawings were initially scored 
by one of the authors. The second 
author then scored 100 pairs which 
had been selected by choosing every 
third set from each grade. Agreement 
between the judges was 88 per cent. 
In an earlier pilot study, these same 
two judges achieved 90 per cent agree- 
ment when scoring 100 pairs of draw- 
ings. 


Normative data 


The mean level of differentiation 
was determined at each age for boys 
and girls separately and for combined 
groups. Figure 3 shows that the ability 
to differentiate between the sexes im- 
proves as a function of age, with girls 
consistently scoring higher than boys 
except at age 11. 


2.0 


0 „— TOTAL 
a om —^ BOYS 
teneeseo GIRLS 


Oe в 9 1o [m 12 
AGE IN YEARS 


Fic, 3. Mean Level of Differentia- 
tion (Ages 7 through 12) . 
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An inspection of the proportions of 
children using each level at each age 
shows the majority of seven-year-olds 
(64 per cent) are using level 2, with 
the remainder divided fairly equally 
between levels 1 and 3. At ages eight 
and nine, level 3 gains and is almost 
equal to level 2 with approximately 
90 per cent combined use of these two 
levels. Level 3 is clearly the most char- 
acteristic level for ages 10, 11, and 12, 
with 60-65 per cent use at these ages. 
Level 1 is used by only 3 per cent of 
ten-year-olds and disappears com- 
pletely by age 11. For level 4, there is 
an abrupt increase to 20 per cent at 
age 12 from 2 and 3 per cent usage at 
ages 9 through 11. 


Relationship between intelligence 
and level of differentiation. 


In order to hold chronological age 
constant, correlations between 10 
scores and level of differentiation 
were computed at each of the four 
ages for which intellectual measures 


were available (N = 182). Level of 
differentiation was dichotomized be- 
tween the fairly undifferentiated 


drawings of levels 1 and 2 and the 
more advanced productions of levels 
3 and 4. The bi-serial correlations 
shown in Table II were low and non- 
significant. 


TABLE II—Bi-serial Correlations 
Between IQ and Level of 


Differentiation 
Age N r P 
9 41 .06 ns 
10 56 20 ns 
1 47 .08 ns 
12 38 14 ns 


The IQ scores for these 182 Ss, 
when converted to mental ages 
spanned 11 mental years and corre 
lated (bi-serial) .261 with level of 
differentiation, Chronological age for 
all 312 Ss spanned six years and corre- 
lated (bi-serial) .452 with level of 
differentiation. 

Both approaches seem to indicate 
that higher levels of differentiation 
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Taste HHI—Treatment of Figures at Level 3 (Boys) 


Own-sex Equal Opposite sex 
Age N emphasis [= 8 emphasis 
7 5 67% 355, on 
8 9 45 зз 2 
9 9 » Ш 57 
10 15 13 67 то 
il 13 39 15 46 
12 17 53 6 4 
Total group 66 38% 27% sve 
TABLE IV— Treatment of Figures at Level 3 (Girls) 
Own-sex Equal Opposite-sex 
Age N emphasis emphasis emphasis 
7 8 75% 12.5% 12.5%, 
8 13 46 ЫШ 2% 
9 10 70 20 10 
10 27 67 15 18 
п 15 67 13 20 
12 13 92 о 8 
Total group 86 69%, 15% 16%, 


are more closely related to develop- 
mental age changes than to intellec- 
tual ability. 


Relative emphasis on own or opposite 
sex 

Within each of the four levels of 
differentiation it is possible for one 
of the figures to be given a greater 
number of sex-appropriate items than 
the other. At levels 1 and 2 both fig- 
ures are relatively immature, and the 

ssible discrepancy between the two 

ires is not as marked as at the 
higher levels. At level 3 there are ten 
different combinations of pum 
scores, only two of which involve an 
equal number of points for each fig- 
ure. In the other eight possibilities, 
one figure can be more advanced in 
treatment than the other by as much 
as three points, even within the limi- 
tation of not giving credit for more 
than two C items per figure. 

In order for drawings to score at 
level 4, it would be possible for one 
figure to carry more D items than the 
other, although in the present form of 
the scale the scoring is automatically 
terminated if one D item appears on 
each figure. Inspection of the 14 pairs 
of drawings which scored at level 4 
showed that no child employed all 
possible D items. Ten children either 


used only one D item on cach figure 
or two D items on one figure with one 
D item on the other figure. Two chil- 
dren used two D items on cach figure. 
The remaining two children used 
three or four D items on one figure 
and one D item on the other figurc. 
Further analysis of leve] 4 must await 
additional data from children beyond 
12 years of age. 

To determine to what extent thc 
two figures are treated. differently at 
level 3, analysis was made of the 152 
drawings that could be classified at 
this level. The proportions of boys 
and girls at each age emphasizing own 
sex, opposite sex, or treating the fig- 
ures equally are shown in Tables III 
and ІУ." The differences between boys 
and girls were significant at the .001 
level (X? = 14.4). 

The data for seven and eight-year- 
olds are quite similar for the two 
sexes; beyond these ages, girls con- 
sistently show high emphasis on own- 
sex figures and decreasing use of 
equal or opposite-sex emphasis. In 
contrast, boys fluctuate markedly from 
age to age. At ages 9, 11 and 12, 


*Practically identical results were observed 
in a pilot study of 106 children. Proportions 
of own, equal and opposite emphasis were 
39, 22, and 39 per cent for boys and 69, 17, 
and 14 per cent for girls. 
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roughly 50 per cent of boys are in- 
cluding more sex-typed items on the 
female figure. 

Clinically, emphasis on the oppo- 
site-sex figure would seem to be the 
most deviant response. In order to fa- 
cilitate further comparisons with the 
sex of the first drawn and of the 
larger figures, equal emphasis at level 
$ was combined with emphasis on 
own sex at this level. Table V shows 
comparisons between boys and girls 
in treatment of own and opposite-sex 
figures. In contrast to the findings at 
level 3, boys and girls did not differ 
significantly with respect to own-sex 
treatment in first drawn or larger 
figures. 


"TAsLE V—Comparison of Treatment 
of Own- and Opposite-sex Figures 


by Boys and Girls 
osite- 
N Own-sex gps 

Larger figure 

Boys 147 629 38 

Girls 154 70 » s 
First figure 

Boys 149 79 21 

Girls 163 77 23 
Emphasis (level 3) 

Boys 66 65 35 

Girls 86 84 16 


An examination of combinations of 
own vs. opposite first and larger, first 
and emphasis, or larger and empha- 
sis indicates that drawing one’s own 
sex larger contributes little to the 
picture. Patterns between sex of first 
drawn figure and emphasis at level 3 
show that 71 per cent of girls and 55 
per cent of boys favor their own sex 
in both measures, while giving pre- 
ference to the opposite sex in both 
measures is quite deviant for girls (7 
per cent) and boys (8 per cent). 
Mixed usage (ie. own sex first and 
Opposite sex emphasis or vice versa) 
is employed by 37 per cent of boys as 
compared to 22 per cent of girls. 


Discussion 
The fairly regular progression of 
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mean scoring levels throughout the 
age range and the similarity between 
the curves for boys and girls suggest 
that there is a gradually increasing 
ability to differentiate between the 
sexes in the D-A-P. Girls consistently 
differentiate at higher levels than boys 
from ages seven to ten, are about 
equal at 11, and again surpass boys at 
12. These data are in agreement with 
those of Swensen and Newton (1955), 
who found that girls differentiate be- 
tween the sexes significantly better 
than boys through the seventh grade, 

The higher levels of sexual differ- 
entiation were not found to be de- 
pendent on mental ability, and this 
finding is consistent with results of 
studies previously cited. It would ap- 
pear that developmental aspects are 
being measured by the scale. 

The sex of the higher scoring figure 
would appear to be more meaningful 
than consideration of sex of first 
drawn figure or relative size of figures. 
Significant sex differences, favoring 
the girls, were noted in proportions 
emphasizing self-sex at level 3 but not 
for the other two measures. In actual 
clinical practice, the differential treat- 
ment of the figures at level 3 often 
suggests underlying dynamic factors 
that may be affecting personality 
structure. 


To the extent that aspects of iden- 
tification may be reflected in all three 
measures, the data seem to indicate 
that girls consistently favor their own 
sex while boys, as a group, show more 
confusion. These findings substantiate 
the views of Machover (1953, 1960); 
who suggests that the latency period 
in our culture is more conducive to 
the role of girls than that of boys 
Lynn (1959) also points out that the 
early closeness of the girl to the same- 
sex parent gives her an initia] advan- 
tage in progressing toward appropri- 
ate identification which may later be 
counterbalanced by experiences in 2 
masculine-oriented culture. Boys ОП 
the other hand, must shift from 1n- 
fantile identification with the mother 
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to incorporation of the masculine role 
which only gradually is assimilated as 
a result of the prestige, privilege and 
rewards assigned to the male in our 
society. 

Lynn (1959) distinguishes between 
the concepts of sex-role preference, 
sex-role adoption, and sex-role identi- 
fication, with the latter term referring 
to the"actual incorporation of the role 
of a given sex, and to the unconscious 
reactions characteristic of that role” 
(p. 127). From the data of the 
ent study, the following hypotheses 
are advanced: that drawing the self- 
sex first may be an indication of sex- 
role preference, and that the Sexual 
Differentiation Scale is a develop- 
mental index of sex-role identifica- 
tion. Certainly further outside criteria 
of identification are needed before 
one could assert that ability to differ- 
entiate between figures is indeed re- 
flecting unconscious awareness of sex- 
role and the direction of sex identifi- 
cation. 


Further data are currently being 
collected in the early puberty age 
range to determine the age and uni- 
versality of attainment of level 4 and 
whether boys may surpass girls in the 
early pubertal years, as predicted by 
Machover (1960). 

Longitudinal data are also needed 
to determine whether or not the indi- 
vidual child may emphasize first one 
and then the other figure at level 3 
before progressing on to level 4. Sets 
scoring at level 4 would appear to be 
indicative of an advanced stage of ac- 
ceptance of one’s own sex and of view- 
ing it as a complement to the opposite 
sex. Again, outside criteria are п 
for verification. 


SUMMARY 


The development of scales for as- 
sessing the degree of sexual differen- 
tiation displayed in a pair of human 
figure drawings has been discussed. 
Certain aspects of the Swensen scale 
seem to limit its usefulness with chil- 
dren. An adaptation has been devel- 
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oped which is designed to incorpo- 


rate levels more a iate to chil- 
dren's drawings conie «n be 
scored against objective criteria. Four 
levels are ized ranging from no 
apparent sex in either figure to clear 
and adequate differentiation in both 
figures. 

Normative data secured from chil- 
dren aged seven through twelve show 
gradually increasing ability in differ- 
entiation, with girls consistently su- 
poor to boys not only in level used, 

ut in emphasis on own-sex figures as 
well. Chronological age is a more per- 
tinent factor than mental age in de- 
termining use of the higher levels. Sat- 
isfactory reliability between scorers 
was achieved. 


The scale appears to provide a de- 
velopmental index of psychosexual 
maturity, but further investigation is 
needed to determine to what extent 
the ability to differentiate between 
the sexes in figure drawings can be 
considered a measure of sex-role iden- 
tification. 
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Body Image Changes In Pregnancy 
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The relationship between somatic 
and psychological changes in pregnan- 
cy has been relatively unexplored. 
Bibring (1959) takes the view that 
pregnancy is a period of crisis involv- 
ing profound psychological and so- 
matic changes, a view which corre- 
sponds well with common sense expe- 
rience. At the prenatal clinic of the 
Beth Israel Hospital, she and her co- 
workers have found a considerable 
number of their examinees to look like 
borderline cases, i.e., ambulatory, be- 
ginning, or arrested psychoses. They 
ound .. . “magical thinking, premoni- 
tions, depressive reactions, primitive 
anxieties, introjective and paranoid 
mechanisms" (p. 115); but they also 
found a lack of pathological behavior 
prior to pregnancy and an immediate 
response to supportive therapy. 

Pregnancy is clearly a somatopsycho- 
ogical event. One approach which has 
been found fruitful in conceptualizing 
somatopsychological relationships 
(though not of pregnancy per se) has 
been that of the body image (see 
Wright, 1960) . The body image refers 
to one's perception of one's body as a 
psychological experience and was first 
postulated by Schilder, as reviewed by 
Fisher and Cleveland (1958b), who 
have evolved a content scoring system 
of the Rorschach test based upon this 
concept. These investigators have 
identified two aspects of body image: 
Barrier (B) and Penetration (P). By 
Barrier, they mean Rorschach re- 
sponses referring to the definiteness 
and protective strength of boundaries. 
(e.g. knight in armor; turtle with a 
hard shell) ; whereas Penetration 1s 
scored for responses implying vulner- 
ability or weakness of boundaries (e.g. 
squashed bug; soft cotton candy) . Con- 
siderable research using this scoring 
system has been published (Cleveland 
and Fisher, 1954, 1956, 1957; Fisher 


and Cleveland, 1958а; Ware, Fisher 
and Cleveland, 1957) . Although it has 
failed to be supported unequivocally 
by follow-up studies (e.g, Eigen- 
brode and Shipman, 1960) , the schema 
appears to be of considerable poten- 
ual utility in the investigation of 
somatopsychological relationships, 

Another approach to psychological 
aspects of pregnancy was employed by 
Стотап!. Using the Osgood Semantic 
Differential, he measured changes in 
the body concept of women before and 
after parturition. Evaluative and Po- 
tency factors showed shifts, whereas 
the Activity factor remained relatively 
unaffected. Groman also found differ- 
ences between multiparous and primi- 
parous women, the former changing 
more rapidly after parturition. 

On the basis of Bibring's observa- 
tions and Groman's findings, it would 
appear reasonable to expect changes 
associated with pregnancy to be re- 
flected in shifts of the body image. 
The present study was exploratory, 
and it was decided to investigate preg- 
nancy in multiparous women to assess 
changes in the body image, using the 
B and P categories as indicators. 


METHOD 


Subjects. S's were twenty-eight 
white, multiparous women from the 
Obs.-Gyn. Public Clinics at two local 
hospitals and a private clinic, (Thirty 
women were actually seen, but data 
for two S's were not complete enough 
to be used in analyses). Since Gro- 
man found multiparous women dil- 
fered from primiparous women as a 
group on the Semantic Differential, it 
was decided to use only the multipar- 
ous so as to make the population more 


* Unpublished internship research by W. 
Groman, Duke University Medical Center, 


1959. 
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homogenous and because they were 
more numerous, Mean age was 22.9 
years (Range 17-42). Mean education 
was 10 grades (Range 8-18). All fol- 
lowed the usual prenatal and delivery 
routines, so there was no problem with 
unusual cases. Each S served as her 
own control. 


Procedure. Each was seen twice. S's 
were tested first during the 8th or 9th 
month of pregnancy, the test battery 
consisting of the Rorschach test and 
the Osgood Semantic Differential. In 
addition, each was interviewed regard- 
ing her attitude toward this pregnan- 
cy. All testing was done by the same 
male E in set order: interview, Osgood 
Semantic Differential, and Rorschach. 

Interview. "Attitude toward preg- 
nancy" was viewed as a global concept, 
the interview being focussed on the 
mother's general feeling of happiness 
or displeasure at being pregnant, 
whether the pregnancy was planned or 
unplanned, desirability of the preg- 
nancy from a financial standpoint, etc. 

Semantic Differential. This con- 
sisted of 17 pairs of adjectives such as 
"beautiful . . . ugly", "hard . . . soft”, 
and "active . . , passive", each pair 
anchoring a 7-point scale, These ad- 
jective pairs were selected on the basis 
of high factor loadings obtained from 
factor analytic studies and relevance 
to the concept rated. S was required to 
check on each of the seventeen scales 
the one point which best represented 


her body as it seemed to her at the 
moment. 


Rorschach. 'The Rorschach test was 
administered in standard fashion ac- 
cording to Beck. 


S's were seen again three days after 
delivery, at which time the Rorschach 
and Semantic Differential were read- 
ministered, Of the twenty-eight sub- 
jects, 24 were available for Rorschach 
re-examination. Practical considera- 
tions dictated this (e.g, they were in 
the process of being discharged). In 
these cases, only the Semantic Differen- 
tial was administered, and no system- 
atic bias appeared to be operating. 
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Scoring. Attitude toward pregnan- 
cy was assessed by five psychologists in- 
dependently. Using the twenty-eight 
typed interviews, they sorted these 
typescripts into 2 equal piles: positive 
and negative attitudes toward preg- 
nancy. 


The Semantic Differential was 
scored by computing mean scores for 
each of the three major factors: Evalu- 
ative, Potency, and Activity. 

Rorschach protocols were arranged 
in random order, with all primary 
identification removed, and scored by 
a clinical psychologist familiar with 
the Fisher-Cleveland system’. Because 
B and P scores are related to total 
number of responses, all scores were 
adjusted in proportion to a response 
total of twenty, reasonably close to 
the mean (17.8). 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


We looked first at the interviews and 
found our judges had achieved a 
rather remarkable degree of agreement 
in categorizing attitude toward preg- 
nancy as negative or positive, There 
was complete agreement for sixteen 
cases, 4 to 1 agreement on 9, and a 
3-2 split on 3. These results are well 
beyond chance expectancies. This find- 
ing is of interest if only because it 
comes as a bit of a surprise to those 
who assume attitudes toward impend- 
ing motherhood are always strongly 
positive. A short interview with a 
stranger reveals expressed attitudes 
which run a fairly wide range and can 
be dichotomized by different raters 
with high agreement. One limiting 
factor to this generalization, of course, 
is the arbitrary nature of the dicho- 
tomy. Expressed attitudes fell on a 
continuum, rather than being as clear- 
ly negative or positive as the dichoto- 
my would imply. 

It will be recalled that the Osgood 
Semantic Differential loaded on three 
factors: Evaluative, Potency, and Ac- 
tivity. Comparing self-evaluations by 


* We are indebted to Mr, William Groman, 
Duke University, for his assistance. 
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our twenty-eight subjects before and 
alter parturition, we found a higher 
evaluation of the body after delivery 
than during pregnancy. Using the 
Wilcoxon Matched-Pairs Signed-Ranks 
test (Siegel, 1956), the probability 
value of this being a chance finding 
is less than one in a hundred. This 
implies that pregnancy was viewed by 
S's themselves as an unnatural condi- 
tion, with the body being misshapen, 
ugly and devalued. The body was also 
regarded as less potent after delivery 
than during pregnancy. It is tempting 
to infer from this finding that Potency 
reflects actualization and maternal role 
fulfillment, the pregnancy proving 
fertility. However, the data themselves 
seem to point to a simpler explana- 
tion, since S’s checked such items as 
“hard” and “thick” during pregnancy; 
whereas they checked “soft” and 
“thin” after delivery. Because the item 
content is so compatible with actual 
bodily changes taking place, the body 
image is isomorphic with reality, and 
a statistically significant result might 
be expected. The Activity factor 
showed no change. All three of these 
findings coincide with Groman's re- 
sults (op. cit.) . 

We turned next to the Rorschach, 
for which testretest data were avail- 
able with 24 S's. We wished to an- 
alyze these data using Barrier and 
Penetration scoring. Stability of the 
scoring system over a similar time in- 
terval had been established as satisfac- 
tory (Daston and McConnell, 1961) 
and allowed us to assume that a major 
portion of any change in the present 
sample would be related to factors 
other than the stability of the instru- 
ment. 

We examined the protocols and 
found there had been a statistically 
significant decrease in Penetration 
Scores after delivery. Following Siegel 
(1956) , the difference was significant 
at beyond the .05 level for a two-tailed 
Wilcoxon Matched-Pairs Signed- 
Ranks Test. Only six of the 24 S's 
showed increases in Penetration score; 
the probability value being at the ? 
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per cent level according to the Sign 
test. (Siegel, p. 250). If we focus on 
the nature of the shift in body image 
as an individual proceeds from preg- 
nancy to a postpartum state, we ob- 
serve a reduction in responses imply- 
ing disruption and dissolution of the 
body boundary. If we reason that 
pregnancy involves intense upheaval 
of psychological processes, as Bibring 
has noted, then it follows that an in- 
dividual might feel less integrated and 
more vulnerable during pregnancy. 
Fantasies of body boundary disrup- 
tion may also arise as the mother an- 
ticipates the actual penetration. of 
body boundaries during the birth ex- 

erience. Following delivery, the anx- 
lety and fear associated with pregnan- 
cy becomes attenuated, with vulner- 
ability concerns (and P scores) de- 
creasing. 

Barrier scores do not change in any 
systematic manner following parturi- 
tion. Using Wilcoxon's Matched-Pairs 
Signed-Ranks Test, there were no sig- 
nificant differences found between test 
and retest. One possible explanation 
which may reasonably account for this 
lack of change is that the Barrier con- 
cept refers more to slower changing 
aspects of the body image. Shifts in P 
scores might be a function of situation- 
al factors threatening the ego; whereas 
B scores may reflect more basic and 
stable characteristics of the body im- 
age boundaries. In that case, neither 
pregnancy nor parturition would have 
marked effect on Barrier scores with- 
out some concomitant evidence of 
basic personality disintegration. This 
suggests a further study to compare 
psychologically normal pregnant wom- 
en with seriously disturbed ones. 

Attitude toward pregnancy, as 
judged from the interview material, 
was compared with each of the Os- 
good factors. (The three S's for whose 
interviews there was a 3-2 split among 
judges were climinated. In light of the 
forced choice technique employed in 
judging, this appeared more defensible 
than retaining them.) None of the 
comparisons between attitudes and 
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either Potency or Activity reached sta- 
tistical significance, indicating a lack 
of relationship. On the Evaluative 
factor, however, there were some in- 
teresting findings. Women with posi- 
tive attitudes tended to evaluate their 
bodies positively during pregnancy but 
negatively afterwards; whereas women 
with negative attitudes tended to eval- 
uate their bodies negatively during 
pregnancy but positively afterwards. 
‘The shift, even with the small sample 
available, was statistically significant 
at beyond the five per cent level*, 
This finding may reflect, particular- 
ly for the women with negative atti- 
tudes and negative evaluations of their 
bodies during pregnancy, a general- 
ized negativeness toward any change 
which might disrupt their adjustment, 
Pregnancy discommodes them, and 
they cannot help but react negatively 
to all ares of the experience—and, 
conversely, react positively when the 
pregnancy is over. It is unfortunate 
data are not available regarding deliv- 
cry itself, since it would be expected 
(ешш Davids and DeVault, 1960) 
that delivery would have been a more 
negative experience for them, It would 
also be of interest to study long-term 
correlates of this generalized negative- 
ness toward the pregnancy and the 
contrasting positiveness to her own 
body, We would expect something less 
than unqualified acceptance of her 
child, wit perhaps more efforts made 
to regain her figure than in caring for 


the child. This warrants further 
study. 


The shift in body evaluation by 
mothers with positive attitudes also 
merits comment. These women were 
judged to be relatively happy with the 
prospect of an addition, and they 
evaluated their bodies positively dur- 
ing pregnancy. Three days post- 
partum, they evaluated their bodies 
more negatively. Perhaps this shift was 
related to a loss of some of the esteem 
° Using the Mann-Whi i 
1956), a U score of 27 У ое (бо, 


significant, for a two-tailed test, a 
the .05 level. gee 
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which attends pregnancy and a shift- 
ing of the center of attention from her 
to the neonate. It would be under. 
standable if the wife were to view her- 
self now the somewhat misshapen 
former container for the neonate—as 
less highly valent than before 

Next, we compared our attitude 
measures (again eliminating the three 
3-2 splits among judges) with the Ror- 
schach measures. S's with positive atti- 
tudes had higher Barrier scores than 
those with negative attitudes. A two- 
tailed Mann-Whitney U test was used 
lor these comparisons, For B during 
pregnancy (n; = 12, п = 13) a U of 
41 is required for statistical signifi- 
cance at the .05 level. We chained 
a U of 42.5. For B after parturition 
(n; = 9, n; = 12), a U of 26 is re- 
quired for significance (.05). We ob- 
tained a U of 28, Thus, B scores ob- 
tained both during and after preg- 
nancy showed strong trends which may 
have reached statistical significance 
with increased sample size. Support for 
this view is gained when we add the 
three cases about whom our judges 
split, 3-2, regarding attitude, Using 
their data, statistical significance at 
the .05 level is obtained for B. This 
was not the case with Penetration 
scores. Although S's with positive atti- 
tudes tended to have lower P scores 
than did those with negative attitudes, 
the difference did not approach statis- 
tical significance. 

"There are several possible explana- 
tions for this interesting relationship 
between attitude toward pregnan- 
cy and the body-image Barrier vari- 
able. It may be that women with fa- 
vorable attitudes emphasize the ability 
of their body walls to protect and con- 
tain their young; whereas women with 
negative attitudes may [eel that un- 
wanted, foreign objects have pene- 
trated their bodies, If this were the 
case, however, it seems likely that a de- 
crease in Barrier scores following par- 
turition would have occurred with the 
positive attitude subjects, as, following 
delivery, there would be no reason for 
their still regarding their bodies as a 
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protective container, As indicated, an- 
alysis of the results show that no 
change in B score occurred. Instead, 
what may be reflected in the Barrier 
score is a body-image attribute which 
is a fairly stable characteristic of a 
sings Perhaps firmness of body 
oundaries is roughly equivalent to 
ego strength and is a factor in deter- 
mining one’s overall adjustment to 
pregnancy or other stress (cf. Fisher, 
Cleveland, and Ware, 1956, regarding 
hospital adjustment of poliomyelitis 
victims) . From this viewpoint, attitude 
toward pregnancy could be under- 
stood as a criterion of adjustment, 
those women with firm, definite body- 
image boundaries having achieved a 
better general adjustment to pregnan- 
cy. This implies that a positive atti- 
tude toward pregnancy may not raise 
the number of B responses but rather 
that both may be functions of a factor 
which might be called ego-strength or 
maturity. 

Our reasoning is conceptually com- 
patible with Bibring's findings that 
pregnant women seem to experience 
intense emotional disequilibrium with- 
out deteriorating basically. P scores 
may reflect feelings of disequilibrium, 
while B scores may indicate no serious 
impairment of ego strength. Interest- 
ingly, our pregnant women had higher 

scores but approximately equal B 
scores in comparison to a normative 
group of 200 college students studied 
by Fisher and Cleveland (1958b). 
These authors have also found schizo- 
Ec in general to have not only 

igher P scores but also lower B 
scores than neurotics and normals. In 
other words, the P score of our preg: 
nant S's seemed more like those О 
tained from psychotics; whereas the B 
Scores were similar to those given by 
normal subjects. This again can be 
taken as inferential joe for Bib- 
ring's observations, although further 
study is obviously required. 

Our final analysis involved compar- 
ison of boundary measures with the 
Semantic Differential factor scores, No 
significant relationships were found, 
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suggesting that these various aspects 
of body image may be independent of 
one another. How one feels about 
one's body boundaries, we assume, 
may be a relatively unconscious atti- 
tude and hence on a somewhat differ- 
ent psychological level than the more 
consciously held concept of body im- 
age that is reported on the Semantic 
Differential, 


SUMMARY 


Three techniques were adminis- 
tered to 24 pregnant women. Attitudes 
toward pregnancy seem to be signifi- 
cantly related to the way one evalu- 
ates one's body and to the degree of 
invulnerability of body-image bound- 
aries as reflected in Barrier scores. 
Generally, pregnancy was associated 
with increased Penetration fantasies. 
These decreased significantly follow- 
ing parturition. These findings were 
discussed in relation to psychoanalytic 
studies of pregnancy. 
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A Method for Measuring Aspects of Ego Strength’ 


J; RicHarp Merz’ 
niversity of Michigan 


In recent years the concept of ego 
strength (or ego functioning) has 
found increasing use in the clinical 
assessment of personality. “The Едо” 
is an hypothetical construct of central 
importance in psychoanalytic theory 
(Eissler, 1953; Fenichel, 1945; A. 
Freud, 1946a; S. Freud, 1953a; Grau- 
er, 1958; Hartmann, 1950; Hartmann, 
1953; Hartmann, 1956; Novey, 1958) 
embracing a number of psychologie 
processes or functions, falling under 
one of more of the following cate- 
gories: юрис regulation, reality 
testing, object attachment, and 
synthesis (A. Freud, 1946b; S. Freud, 
1953b; Glover, 1943; Green, 1954; 
Hartmann, 1939; Hartmann, 1947; 
Jones, 1949; Kris, 1950; Nunberg, 
1948а; Nunberg, 1948b; Rapaport, 
1950, Rapaport, 1951; Symonds, 1951; 
Waelder, 1936). Ego strength may be 
defined as the adequacy with which 
the above four major functions are 
performed. 


A review of the psychological re- 
search literature indicates that a vari- 
ety of techniques have been proposed 
for the purpose of measuring ego 
strength, or aspects of it. These have 
included questionnaires, such as Bar- 
ron's special group of MMPI items 
(1953) or the Emotional Stability 
factor of Cattell's 16 P.F. Test (Cat- 
tell, Saunders, & Stice, 1949) ; scales 
based upon intelligence test items, 
such as that suggested by Erika 
Fromm (Fromm, Hartmann, and Mar- 
shack, 1954) ; scales based upon Ror- 
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schach Test Car peres such as Klop- 
fer's Prognostic Rating Scale (Klopfer, 
Ainsworth, Klopfer, & Holt, 1954, Ch 
19); analysis of thematic material, 
such as that suggested by Holt (1958) , 
Schafer (1958), and Wyatt (1958) , or 
(for dreams) by Sheppard and Saul 
(1958) ; scales based upon test bat- 
teries, such as that employed by Klop- 
fer, Crumpton, and Grayson (1958) ; 
and, finally, scales based upon re- 
sponse to psychotherapy, such as that 
proposed by Christenson (1951) . 


The validity of a number of these 
measures, especially Barron's scale 
and the Rorschach ostic Rating 
Scale, has been empirically demon- 
strated. Moreover, the potential use- 
fulness of others has been ntly 
argued. However, in the case of cach 
type of instrument, serious weaknesses 
may also be found. The question- 
naire, though appealing because of 
its objectivity, ease of administration, 
and reliability, typically lacks an ade- 
quate theoretical base, usually yields 
a single, undifferentiated score, and 
assumes the efficient operation of one 
of the very ego functions it is sup- 

1 to measure, namely judgment. 
or this reason, too, its uselulness 
with children is limited, even wher 
they are able to read and respond to 
the items, Questionnaires are more 
easily faked, and are sometimes not 
suitable for use with emotionally dis- 
turbed patients. 


The intelligence test technique for 
measuring ego strength has the ad- 
vantage of objectivity, and, as shown 
by Fromm et al, each of the impor- 
tant functions noted above is a 
parently represented at some point in 
these tests. Moreover, these items ap- 
pear to measure the various ego func- 
tions more directly than do the ques- 
tionnaire items, and it is more difficult 
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for a subject to give a false impres- 
sion of ability where it does not exist. 
Intelligence and developmental test 
items have been devised for practic- 
ally every age, and though many in- 
telligence test items require verbal ex- 
change many have been devised 
which do not, Nevertheless, no studies 
have been reported empirically de- 
veloping or validating these tests as 
measures of ego strength. In their 
present design, intelligence test items 
would not yield a differentiated pic- 
ture of ego functioning. 


Measures of ego strength based 
upon the Rorschach Test have a num- 
ber of weaknesses. The administra- 
tion of the test, particularly of the 
"inquiry," is far from standard. Nor 
is the scoring, especially of the formal 
dimensions, at an acceptable level of 
objectivity (Zubin, Eron, & Sultan, 
1956). "The test is of a highly verbal 
nature, and depends entirely upon the 
subject's ability and willingness to 
communicate to the examiner by 
means of words. The amount of in- 
formation yielded by the test varies 
considerably from subject to subject. 
It frequently happens in a clinic set- 
ting that Rorschach records are “соп- 
stricted,” and this seems particularly 
true in work with children, The Ror- 
schach Prognostic Rating Scale, which 
is the most systematically devised 
measure of this type to date, yields a 
single score, which masks the contri- 
‘bution of separate ego functions. 


Of the measures of ego strength (or 
aspects thereof) reviewed which are 
based upon thematic material, Holt’s 
appears to be the most systematically 
developed. The unsatisfactory level 
of interscorer agreement reported for 
Holt’s scoring system points up a 
weakness of this instrument, which 
is shared with the Rorschach Test. 
Other weaknesses, also shared with 
the Rorschach, are its dependence 
upon verbal facility and the willing- 
ness of the subject to communicate in 
verbal terms as well as an unknown 
degree of examiner influence in the 
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administration of the test. The last 
point would seem to be of special im- 
portance when formal characteristics 
of the stories are to be scored. 

An advantage of the type of battery 
used by Klopfer et al is the fact that 
ratings are not tied to any one test in 
the battery. This provides a degree 
of flexibility for the examiner, and a 
wider base of test information upon 
which to form judgments. The valida- 
tion of each scale separately, and the 
identification of independent factors 
allows one to form a differentiated 
picture. Most other measures of ego 
strength lack the latter feature. A 
battery of tests must be evaluated in 
terms of its component parts, In clin- 
ical practice today the typical test bat- 
tery used for measuring ego strength 
consists of the types of tests mentioned 
above, and therefore suffers the weak- 
nesses of those tests. 

Response to psychotherapy as a 
measure of ego strength has several 
weaknesses. In many settings this is 
the criterion which one wishes to pre- 
dict by means of a test. Even as a 
criterion measure it has its draw- 
backs. Other factors besides ego 
strength influence the course of psy- 
chotherapy, such as the patient’s mo- 
tivation for treatment, or the skill of 
the therapist. This renders equivocal 
“profiting from therapy” as a criterion 
of ego strength. 

Since the concept of the ego belongs 
to psychoanalytic theory, it would 
seem reasonable that any test of ego 
strength be constructed with that in 
mind. And since the theory postulates 
a number of psychological functions 
comprising the ego, such a test should 
ideally provide a differentiated pic- 
ture reflecting the adequacy of these 
separate functions. Also, such scores 
would provide more information if 
they were known to correspond with 
statistically independent factors. Such 
an ideal measure should have the ad- 
ditional qualities of standard admin- 
istration, objective scoring, and evi- 
dence of reliability and validity. 
Moreover, it should be usable with a 
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wide range of subjects, and should 
appeal to disturbed patients and chil- 
dren. It should not depend entirely 
upon verbal communication, Finally, 
it should be relatively easy to admin- 
ister and not too time consuming. 

This list of desirable qualities in a 
test of ego strength is admittedly ideal- 
istic, and the writer does not claim 
to have devised a measure embodying 
all of them. However, the methods re- 
viewed above do fall considerably 
short of this ideal, and it is for this 
reason that a new approach is re- 
ported here. 


The present study was designed to 
accomplish the following objectives: 
(1) to devise a technique for eliciting 
a performance relevant to the func- 
tions included in the psychoanalytic 
definition of ego strength; (2) to 
specify the dimensions of the per- 
formance which are presumed to cor- 
respond to dimensions of the theoreti- 
cal definition; (3) to devise methods 
for quantifying and scaling (i.e., scor- 
ing) the performance along the speci- 
fied dimensions; and (4) to study the 
statistical characteristics of such scores 
obtained from a group of normal sub- 
jects. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE TEST 
The Technique 

The technique employed to elicit 
behavior relevant to ego functioning 
modification of Margaret 


was a 
Lowenfeld’s Mosaic Test (LMT) 
(Dorken, 1956; Lowenfeld, 1954). 


The modified test consists of six boxes 
of mosaic materials of various shapes, 
colors, and textures (hereafter re- 
ferred to simply as "boxes"), which 
are administered one at a time. The 
boxes differ in the type of materials 
contained, the organization of those 
materials, and the number of pieces 
available. The first box in the series 
is one form of the LMT. The re- 
maining boxes were devised by the 
author. A wooden frame measuring 
1044, by 12% inches, with raised 
edges, is provided upon which S con- 
structs designs and pictures . (here- 
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after referred to as the production) 
with the pieces. A removable paper 
insert covers the bottom of the frame, 
providing a uniform grey background 
and a means of recording $% re- 
sponses, 

In general, $ is free to use any of 
the mosaic pieces provided in a given 
box to construct whatever he pleases. 
Liberal time limits are set which al- 
low the majority of Ss to complete 
their work. Testing time usually runs 
about an hour. 

The choice of technique was de- 
termined primarily by the need for 
a complex, creative task, which would 
reveal the functioning of the ego, and 
which would be amenable to quanti- 
fication. Other determining factors 
included the existence of some nor- 
mative data on the LMT (Stewart & 
Leland, 1952; Stewart & Leland, 1955; 
Stewart & Leland, 1957; Woolf & Ger- 
son, 1953), the fact that it has been 
demonstrated to have such great in- 
trinsic inferest for varied clinical and 
age groups, and the fact that some evi- 
dence exists supporting claims of its 
usefulness as a diagnostic instrument 
(Carr, 1958; Colm, 1948; Diamond & 
Schmale, 1944; Himmelweit & Ey- 
senck, 1945; Kerr, 1939; Levin, 1956; 
Maher & Martin, 1954; McCullock & 
Girdner, 1949; Reiman, 1950; Rioch, 
1954; Robertson, 1957; Shotwell & 
Lawrence, 1951; Wertham & Golden, 
1941; Wideman, 1955). Five other 
boxes of different kinds of materials 
were used in addition to the LMT, 
for the following reasons. First, it was 
felt that a larger response sample 
would yield a more reliable indica- 
tion of S's typical level of functioning. 
Second, the geometric shapes avail- 
able in the LMT facilitate the pro- 
duction of abstract designs, Since rep- 
resentational productions are neces- 
sary in order to score certain test var- 
iables, the contents of other boxes 
were devised so as to encourage 5 to 
respond with realistic rather than ab- 
stract productions. Third, the LMT 
was further modified by introducing 
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texture as a variable quality of the 
materials. Texture variation was in- 
cluded with the expectation that it 
pe reflect the regulation of im- 
pulses to touch and to seek physical 
contact with others The textured 
pieces also add to the interest and 
complexity of the task. 


The Dimensions for Analysis 


A list of 59 test variables which 
were thought to reflect various aspects 
of ego functioning was drawn up, and 
the variables tentatively grouped un- 
der four major ego functions. The 
manner in which the variables have 
been grouped is not crucial for the 
present study. In fact, it is recognized 
that several of the variables could 
have been classified under more than 
one ego function. Suggestions for 
variables to be included in the list 
were culled from a variety of sources, 
including the LMT and Rorschach 
Test literature, general clinical test- 
ing theory and the clinical experience 
of the investigator. The test variables 
employed are as follows: 


I. Impulse regulation 


1. Reaction time. 

2. Response time. 

3. Number of time limits reached, There 
are warning and final time limits for 
each box. 

4. Number of pieces used. 

- Number of shape, color and texture 
classes used. 

6. Number of soft pieces used. 

7. Percentage of soft pieces used. 

8. Texture rejection and restricted use of 
texture, 

9. Number of warm color pieces used, 

0. Percentage of warm color pieces used. 

1. Color rejection and restricted use of 
color. 

12. Number of pieces used for diffusion 

(smoke, clouds, etc). 

13. Number of content categories (anatomy, 
animal, architecture, etc.). ; 

14. Number of different responses through- 
out the entire test. 

15. Number of different 
given box. 

16. Number of different details to a given 
box. 


responses to a 


V. 


18, 


43; 


. Total number of movement 


Completion (readiness of $ to change 
his production following signal of com- 
pletion) . 

Ability to label the various objects of 
the production. 


. Number of immature and bizarre ref. 


erences, 


. Number of animal responses. 
. Number of human movement responses 


spontaneously verbalized. 


. Number of animal movement responses 


spontaneously verbalized. 


. Number of involuntary movement re- 


sponses spontaneously verbalized 
responses 
spontaneously verbalized. 


. Design as sole response to Box 1. 
. Number of designs as sole response to 


Boxes II-VI. 


. Reality testing 


Realistic color usage (comparing the 
colors used by $ to depict an object with 
the generally known colors of that ob- 
ject.) 

Realistic texture usage. 


- Realistic label (comparing the shape of 


the mosaic production with the shape 
of the object in reality), 


. Form dominance (extent to which the 


objects depicted have definite form and 
definite boundaries, e.g., clouds or dirt 
vs. chair or tree) . 


- Organization of individual objects (ex- 


tent of organization within each group 
of pieces referring to a single object). 


. Coherence of individual objects (con- 


sidering shape only, the extent to which 
choice and placement of pieces seem 
governed by plan) . 


- Average number of details per response. 


Average number of responses per cate- 
gory. 

Average number of details per category. 
Overall organization (extent to which 
logical constraints fix the location of 
objects within a production) . 

Number of appeals for help (e.g., ques- 
tions asked of E during the test). 
Number of pieces touching edge of 
frame. 

Percentage of pieces touching edge of 
frame. 

Proper use of frame (pieces not extend- 
ing onto the raised edge, or spilling over 
onto the table). 


. Stereotypy (repetition of shape, pattern 


and content) . 
Literal use of pieces. 
Stereotypy-literalness combined. 


n a БЕТҮ. 
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ПІ. Object attachments 


44. Popularity of first piece. removed: com- 
bination score (based on the frequency 
with which a given piece is taken from 
the box in a normative group). 

45. Popularity of first piece removed: shape 
score (based on the frequency with 
which any piece of a given shape is 
taken from the box in a normative 
group). 

46. Popularity of first piece removed: color 
score (analogous to above items). 

47. Popularity of first piece removed: tex- 
ture score (analogous to above items). 


` 48. Popularity of pieces used: popularity 


score (based on frequency with which 
various pieces are used in a normative 
group). 

49. Popularity of pieces used: unpopularity 
score (analogous to above item). 

50. Popularity of content (based on fre- 
quency with which various concepts are 
depicted with the mosaics in a norma- 
tive group) . 

51. Percentage of animal responses. 

52. Details in human responses X number 
of human responses. 


. Synthesis 

53. Number of relationships among objects 
depicted. 

54. Number of connections between pieces 
(indicating compactness) . 

55. Percentage of connections 
pieces. 

56. Movement - color balance (based on rel- 
ative magnitudes of items 24 and 10). 

57. Texture-color balance (based on rela- 
ative magnitudes of items 7 and 10). 

58. Satisfaction of subject (based on S's re- 
sponse to the question, "Did it turn out 
the way you wanted 102”), 

59. Maintenance of boundaries (based on 

evidence of contamination, condensation, 

overgeneralization, transparency, and col- 

lision) . 


between 


Quantification of Test Variables 


An underlying interval scale was as- 
sumed for each of the 59 variables. 
Rules were drawn up for scoring the 
test response on each variable, and 
these rules were brought together in 
a scoring guide. Interscorer correla- 
tion coefficients were obtained (exam- 
iner and assistant) for nine variables 
which appeared to require the most 
subjective judgments. Independent 
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scorings were obtained on ten cases 
(three or four selected at random 
from each age froup) for this pur 
pose, and product-moment correla- 
tions were calculated between the two 
sets of scores. The interscorer correla. 
tion coefficients for the nine variables 
are presented in Table 1. With the 
exception of variable 28 a fairly satis- 
factory level of agreement was ob- 
tained, Similar results were obtained 
when E's scorings were compared with 
those of other psychologists. Scoring 
for the remaining 50 variables re- 
quires so little judgment that further 
studies of interscorer agreement were 


Taste I. Correlation Scorers on Items 
Requiring the Most Judgment in 


Scoring. 
Variable Product moment 
correlation 

16. Number of different details 99 
27. Realistic color usage 87 
28. Realistic texture usage 59 
29. Realistic label E 
30. Form dominance © 
31. Organization of individual 

objects 92 
32. Coherence of individual 

objects 93 
36. Overall organization 89 
43. Stercotypy-literal usage 

combined 31 


deemed unnecessary. It was concluded 
that the test generally meets the re- 
quirement of scoring objectivity. 


Illustration 

Figures 1 - 3 illustrate the very ade- 

uate productions of Subject 46, a 
third grade boy, to each of the six 
boxes. For the sake of economy, two 
productions are included in a single 
photograph. Limitation of space does 
not permit the publishing of scoring 
procedures in this report. The com- 
plete scoring guide is published else- 
where (Metz, 1959) . The photographs 
shown here are primarily intended to 
convey to the reader an impression of 
the type of materials used. However, 
comparing the productions of Subject 
46 with those of Subjects 73, 41, and 
50 (Figures 4 - 6 respectively) one 
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Fic. 1. Productions of Subject 46 Fic. 3. Productions of Subject 46 to 


to Boxes I and IL I: Design. II: Boxes V and VI. V: Dog; trees; cloud; 
Ducks with tail feathers; water; land; sun. VI: Cat; ground; sun; cloud, it's 
tree; clouds; sun. going to rain. 


: 46-7 a ЖР 
Fic. 2. Productions of Subject 46 Е" 
to Boxes Ш and IV. III: Fish; fish Fic. 4. Productions of Subject 73 


hook; worm (lower piece in hook). to Boxes I and П. 1: Design. П: 
IV: Rabbit; carrot; clouds and sky. Design. 


we wd 
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can see the way in which the variables 
listed above might be reflected in a 
subject's performance on this test. 


Subject 73, a fifth grade girl, LQ 
113, demonstrates, for example, a re- 
markable lack of adaptability and ex- 
tremely poor organizational ability as 
shown in her productions to Boxes I 
and II (Figure 4). Subject 41, a first 
grade girl, I.Q. 104, reveals what may 
be a disturbing problem or fantasy in 
her response to Box ІУ (lower portion 
of Figure 5), where she depicts a 


Fic. 5. Productions of Subject 41 
to Boxes Ш and IV. Ш: (generally 
top to bottom) Part of the sky; part 
of a tree; tree; flowers; flowers laying 
down in the eggs; eggs: grass. IV: All 
blue sky (along top edge) ; this duck s 
sleeping because its winter and its 
mother died (angular piece in center 
buried in fur); cotton that he saves 
(upper right) ; something he built his 
home with (remaining fur pieces); 
houses; flower (lower left); a round 
circle so none of his enemies will get 
in (to right of flower); ducks sleep- 
ing together (lower right) ; what they 
sleep on. 
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duck "sleeping, because it's winter, 
and its mother died." She includes in 
her picture a round circle "so none of 
his enemies will get in." Subject 50, a 
first grade boy, LQ. 101, reveals а 
strange preoccupation and bizarre 
thought processes in his responses to 
Boxes V and VI (Figure 6). In V he 


6. Productions of Subject 50 to 
Boxes V and VI. V: Boy (7 pieces 
generally in upper left, including 
eyes, nose, ears, and two pieces for 
mouth) ; this is what he uses for his 
hair in case blood comes out—he puts 
it on it (lowermost piece) ; stuff for 
his nose when it starts to bleed (small 
red piece below mouth) ; for his ear 
when he gets an earache; for his stom- 
ach when he gets a bellyache; for his 
other ear (3 pieces to right). VI: 
Salt you give to the dog when he gets 
sick (upper left); half of his hair 
when he loses it (fur pieces, upper 
edge); his bones (3 smooth pieces) ; 
hair for his neck; something for his 
throat when his throat gets sore; half 
of his hair for his neck; this is for his 
ear when he gets an earache. 


Fic. 
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depicts the head of a boy, surrounded 
with items such as "what he uses for 
his hair in case blood comes out." In 
VI he depicts various items associated 
with an imaginary dog, such as “half 
of his hair when he loses it; something 
for his throat when his throat gets 
sore." 


The qualities mentioned above for 
these examples are reflected in the 
standard scores of Table IL In this 
table a higher score indicates more of 


Taste П. Standard Scores (X10, 03) 
on Seven Variables for Four Subjects, 
Based on Total Performance 


Subject 

Variable 46 73 41 50 
19. Immature and bizarre 

responses 10 10 12 19 
29. Realistic label 12 7.108 4 
ЗІ. Organization of 

individual obj. I2 ES 1 
36. Overall organization 2 11. 8 6 
11. Stereotypy ЛТ 6 
12. Literal usage 8 8 8 19 
50. Popularity of content 1D 8:93. 7 


the trait implied by the variable name 
to the left. "Thus, it can be seen that 
Subject 46 shows less than the average 
amount of stereotypy throughout his 
six productions, but depicts some very 
popular ideas. It can also be seen that 
Subject 505 performance on these 
variables is quite atypical when com- 
pared with the total group of 96 chil- 
dren (described below) . 


METHOD 
Subjects and Procedure 


The normative data were based on 
the responses of 96 elementary school 
children of both sexes, drawn at ran- 
dom equally from the first, third, and 
fifth grades of an upper socio-eco- 
nomic class and a lower socio-eco- 
nomic class school respectively, 


‘Two alternate procedures for ad- 
ministering the test (Plan A and Plan 
B) were followed. The essential dif- 
ference between the two plans was 
that for Boxes II - VI $ was instructed 
either to make “anything you want” 
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(Plan A) or “something that looks 
like something" (Plan В). All Ss were 
instructed to make “anything you 
want" for Box I. 


Ss were tested individually. Color 
photographs of the 55 productions 
were obtained during the examina- 
tion and were later used for scoring. 
After the mosaic testing of all Ss was 
completed, the Kuhlmann-Anderson 
Tests (1952) were administered in 
group form. Intelligence quotients 
were obtained for all 5", following 
the instructions in the Kuhlmann-An- 
derson test manual. All scores were 
coded and punched on IBM cards for 
machine handling. In addition to 
the 59 test variables, data pertaining 
to certain subject variables were 
punched, including age, sex, school at- 
tended, plan of test instruction follow- 
ed (A or B) and intelligence quotient. 
ent. 


Analysis of Data 


The analysis of the data proceeded 
according to the following steps: 1) 
The distribution of scores for each 
variable was found. 2) The mean and 
variance of each variable a) for the 
group as a whole, and b) for the sep- 
arate age groups were found. 3) Inter- 
correlations among all test and sub- 
ject variables were found. 4) A factor 
analysis of the intercorrelations of 40 
selected variables was carried out us- 
ing Thurstone’s Centroid method 
(1947). (Some of the variables were 
unsuitable for inclusion in a factor 
analysis, being ratios, artifactually re- 
lated, etc.) Since it was anticipated 
that the effect of age upon the coeffi- 
cients would mask the existence of 
other factors, the effect of age was 
partialled from the correlation matrix 
before computing the factor matrix. 
The centroid matrix was rotated to 
simple structure by the Kaiser Vari- 
max method (Comrey, 1957). 5) An 
attempt was made to state the psycho- 
logical significance of the factors, and 
to relate these factors to subject vari- 
ables. 
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ResuLts 

Twelve centroid factors were ex- 
tracted from the matrix of partial cor- 
relation coefficients. Using Hum- 
phrey's rule (Fruchter, 1954) it was 
determined that the last six factors 
probably arose by chance. Table II 
presents the first six factors in a ro- 
tated factor matrix. Each factor has 
been tentatively interpreted as fol. 
lows: 

Factor |: Freedom of emotional and 
behavioral involvement. Most of the 
variables related to free use of the 
materials (е.р., Number of pieces used 
and Color rejection) are included in 
this factor. The majority of variables 
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highly loaded on this factor were re- 
lated theoretically to the ego func 
tion of impulse regulation and con. 
trol, The factor was thus interpreted 
as reflecting the behavioral expression 
of the impulse life (and hence its 
regulation), as it is manifest particu- 
larly in a freedom to involve oneself, 
to seek out others, to express feeling 
openly. 

Factor П: Freedom of ideational 
flow. Variables having to do with the 
ideas expressed through the medium 
of the mosaic (eg, Number of re- 
sponses and Popularity of content) 
are included in this factor, These vari- 
ables have in common the freedom 


TABLE Ш. Normalized Varimax Rotation of First Six Centroid Factors 


Variable I 

. Reaction time — 
. Response time 15 
. N time limits 02 
N pieces used 79 
N s.c.t. classes 75 


N soft pieces 60 
. Texture rejection 64 
N warm color pieces used 80 
Color rejection 50 
. N content categories 09 
N diff. responses 21 

30 

46 


п 
or 
12 


06 

20 

40 

20 

17 

19 

02 

77 

84 

N resp. diff. within box 74 

N details diff. within box 65 

- Completion —07 00 

. Ability to label —27 09 

. Total movement —06 H 

. Realistic color usage —9 15 
Realistic texture usage 03 18 
Realistic label —3  —W 
Form dominance —15 —2 

31. Organiz. of individ. objects —04 —03 
32. Coherence of individ. object —26 —04 
36. Overall organization =1$ —07 
37. N appeals for help —03 01 
38. N pieces touching edge 48 35 
40. Proper use of frame —14 13 
41. Stereotypy —02 —46 
42. Literal usage T 18 M 
14. Pop. Ist piece: combination 07 18 
45. Pop. Ist piece: shape —05 o2 
46. Pop. Ist piece: color 14 07 
47. Pop. Ist piece: texture ESL 14 
48. Pop. pieces used: popular 25 43 
49. Pop. pieces used: unpopular —54 -—33 
50. Pop. content 02 64 
53. N relationships —01 37 
54. № соппесііопѕ 67 02 
62. Sex of subject 23 13 
63. Kuhlmann Anderson 1.Q. 13 —13 
64. School 04 —07 
Za* 4.94 4.25 


Factor 

ш IV v vi h* 
—04 18 10 35 25 
—85 -0 02 12 7 
8! 02 13 06 бя 
am —4 п 05 92 
—08  —29 —18 09 7 
—12 —8l 02 00 51 
oe -M —2! -4 55 
-21 —28 n 03 28 
02 оз —M —03 28 
-0 —90  —04 —10 66 
—06 —21 —0! 16 83 
—08 = —12 07 —16 69 
03 l0 —22 06 69 
72 07 05 10 55 
= 0 -s 295 19 
—12  —02  —61 06 60 
—25 —15 —18 14 27 
06 103, —09 1 07 
03 46 —25 10 43 
28 “ 04 о! 35 
12 8$; —07 —08 78 
04 72 —04 —13 61 
19 29  —39 20 34 
—32 04 18 —29 22 
—35 —29 08 18 60 
—19 53 18 29 47 
zo 06 06 14 28 
18 —50 —02 —06 $2 
13 14 —06 —64 49 
—n —06 о —5 32 
19 39 —12 —40 38 
—08 —06 28 —18 17 
—28 18 18 08 38 
—18 15 26 —07 52 
—15 09 12 07 46 
о  —16 —67 12 62 
—4 —12 18 10 70 
—22, .—02 | —04 32 22 
—18 2-097 —58 —2? 39 
—05 11 =49 —22 32 
3.04 3.32 2.17 1.81 `2—19.53 
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with which a quantity and variety of 
ideas are expressed, This factor was 
interpreted as reflecting the ideational 
expression of the impulse life, since 
considerations of the quality of those 
ideas were not included, Most of the 
variables related to this factor were 
grouped together theoretically under 
the heading of impulse regulation. 


Factor ПІ: Duration of involve- 
ment. This was a time factor, as exem- 
plified by the variable, Response time. 


Factor IV: Precision and complexity 
of ideas. Most of the variables loaded 
on Factor IV appear to have some- 
thing to do with the structure and 
formal quality of the ideas and 
images expressed through the produc- 
tion. It is of interest to note that these 
variables (e.g., Organization of indi- 
vidual objects and Realistic label) all 
fall within the theoretical category of 
reality testing as described above. At- 
tention is called to the .02 loading for 
Kuhlmann-Anderson ГО. on Factor 
IV, a surprising finding in view of the 
apparently intellectual nature of the 
variables most highly loaded on the 
factor. е 


Factor V: Imaginative enrichment 
of ideas, Whereas Factor IV seems to 
be primarily a perceptual factor, re- 
flecting the adequacy with which idea- 
tional units are represented by means 
of the mosaic pieces, Factor V seems 
to reflect the way in which the above 
ideational units are embellished or 
brought into relationship with each 
other. This is the only factor related 
to LQ. In this connection it is of in- 
terest to note that the Kuhlmann-An- 
derson Tests rely heavily upon items 
which require inference and the te. 
lating of ideas, particularly at the 
upper age levels. 


Factor VI: Self-restraining auton- 
omy. This was a weak factor, and is 
Interpreted very tentatively. It seems 
to be related to the Openness with 
which one communicates or commits 
himself. Or, to approach it from a 
slightly different angle, it might have 
something to do with autonomy and 


self regulation. A hypothetical indi- 
vidual falling at the higher end of 
this factor would not “jump right 
into” a task, even when invited to do 


so by a person in authority. He would 
pause, apparently to consider what to 
do before acting. He would depend 
less for direction upon others, and 
more upon himself. At the same time 
he would throw up barriers to com- 
munication, keeping any doubts or 
questions to himself, as well as less 
readily communicating his ideas about 
what he has done. It is of interest that 
boys tend to score at the high end of 
this factor, and girls at the lower end. 

. The a priori classification of vari- 
ables was partially borne out in the 
factor structure — impulse regulation 
and reality testing being most ade- 
quately represented. Object attach- 
ment and synthesis did not appear in 
the factor structure, and were felt to 
be inadequately defined in terms of 
test variables. 


It was found that a slight variation 
in instruction affects test performance 
in accord with the instruction given: 
that is, when instructed to do so sub- 
jects did make more realistic produc- 
tions. In terms of the above test fac- 
tors the statistically significant effects 
of other non-test variables included: 

Sex. The girls show greater free- 
dom of ideational flow, greater dura- 
tion of involvement, less precision 
and complexity of ideas, and less au- 
tonomy. 


School attended. Attendance at a 
higher economic class, private school 
was related to higher intelligence (es- 
pecially among the older children) , 
less emotional and behavioral involve- 
ment, greater precision and complex- 
ity of ideas, and greater imaginative 
enlivening of ideas, 


Age. The older children showed 
less emotional and behavioral involve- 
ment, and less freedom of ideational 
flow. But they showed greater preci- 
sion and complexity, and greater 
imaginative enlivening of ideas. The 
older children also showed greater 
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uniformity with regard to precision 
and complexity of ideas, and degree 
of behavioral and emotional involve- 
ment (based upon comparisons of 
variances) . 

/.Q. Intelligence quotient was 
found to be related only to Factor V. 
In the lower class, but not the upper 
class school, І.О. decreased consider- 
ably with age. 


Discussion 


Four objectives of this research 
were listed above. The results will be 
discussed in terms of these objectives. 


Technique 


It was found that every $ was able 
to respond to the materials in some 
fashion. For the vast majority of $s 
it was a pleasant and intriguing task. 
(This was later found to be true also 
with a group of eight children with 
severe emotional disturbance). The 
technique has the further advantage 
of simple and standard administra- 
tion. The task is primarily a non- 
verbal one, and the verbal part comes 
after S has had some time to warm up 
to the task and to the examiner. 


Test Dimensions 


It was possible to specify a number 
of dimensions of the performance 
which could logically be related to as- 
pects of ego functioning: In the opin- 
ion of the experimenter this effort 
was only partially successful. It was 
with regard to the two ego functions 
of impulse regulation and reality test- 
ing that the effort to specify test di- 
mensions seemed most successful. In- 
spection of the variables theoretically 
related to the function of object at- 
tachment reveals that popularity, in 
one form or another, plays a central 
role, This probably constitutes an 
inadequate operational definition of 
that ego function. 

A similar statement can be made 
regarding the operational definition 
of the synthetic function. In large 
part, this concept is of a higher order 
than the three other concepts invoked 
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for the definition of ego strength. 
"That is, synthesis has to do with the 
way in which the other three func- 
tions relate to each other, and to thc 
overall pattern of test performance. 
This means that measures of synthesis 
would rely heavily upon mathematical 
indices in which more than one meas- 
ure would be used, such as ratios, 
measures of central tendency, variance 
scores, etc, Such scores were by and 
large not suitable for inclusion in the 
factor analysis. 

Quantification of Test Variables 

The success with which this objec- 
tive was achieved is partially indi- 
cated by the generally figh degree of 
interscorer correlation noted above. 
It should be remembered that the 
nine variables for which scoring reli- 
ability.data were reported probably 
represent the most subjective variables 
of the fifty-nine used. The majority 
of variables are scored in such a way 
that objectivity is practically assured 
(e.g., counting pieces) . 

Interscorer reliability alone does not 
assure that the scaling procedure is a 
satisfactory one. Another considera- 
tion is whether the differences ex- 
pressed in the scores actually p 
sent significant psychological differ- 
ences. The success with which this has 
been accomplished is not known at 
the present time, but awaits further 
study of a validational nature. 


Results of Normative Study 


The rotated factor matrix reveals 
that six factors were identified in a 
relatively simple structure, The meth- 
od of rotation employed involved a 
process of successive approximations 
to a mathematical criterion, and did 
not depend upon the theoretical posi- 
tion of the operator. For this reason, 
it is noteworthy that it was possible 
to make some psychological sense out 
of the factors thus obtained. In gen- 
eral, the first five factors together pro- 
vide a fairly adequate definition of, 
the task presented to the subject in 
this test. That is, the subject is asked 
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to bring certain impulses, feelings, 
and ideas to bear upon certain mate- 
rials in reality, over a period of time, 
for the purpose of producing "some- 
thing" reflecting a degree of percep- 
tual and intellectual adequacy. An 
interesting question is whether this 
same general definition can be ap- 
plied to any creative task, or, for that 
matter, to the general task of the ego 
throughout life. In such terms, the 
definition might be thought of in the 
following way: The ego brings about 
a rapproachment between certain im- 
pulses, feelings, and ideas on the one 
hand, and the "stuff" of reality on the 
other, for extended periods of time. 
The result is that "something"—a way 
of life, a contribution to society, the 
solution of a problem—is created, re- 
flecting a variable degree of judg- 
ment, imagination, and satisfaction. 
These factors may not fully define, 
even in the most general terms, the 
creative act or the work of the ego, 
but one could argue that they would 
constitute an important part of such 
a definition. 


These findings seem to support the 
experimenter's belief that it is pos- 
sible to devise a more adequate tech- 
nique for the measurement of ego 
functioning than those now available. 
It is recognized that the technique 
used in this study is still deficient in 
certain important respects, and that 
further work will be necessary to meet 
these deficiencies. Especially, the the- 
oretical base needs more complete 
Operational representation, and valid- 
ity studies need to be undertaken.’ It 
is hoped that this report will stimu- 
late further innovation in this impor- 
tant area. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this study was to 
devise a better technique for measur- 


%А preliminary validity study, comparing 
eight children considered severely neurotic 
or borderline psychotic with an equal num- 
ber of matched “normal” School children 
on a number of variables has given encour- 
aging results, 
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ing aspects of ego strength. A com- 
plex, creative task was sought which 
would reveal the functioning of the 
ego, and which would allow quantifi- 
cation. The technique employed con- 
sisted of requiring 5 to construct orig- 
inal designs and pictures, using six 
different boxes of special mosaic ma- 
terials. 

Fifty-nine test variables were de- 
scribed, and reliable scoring proce- 
dures established. The test was ad- 
ministered to a group of children for 
the purpose of collecting normative 
data. 

In a factor analysis of selected var- 
iables six factors were identified: free- 
dom of emotional] and behavioral in- 
volvement; freedom of ideational 
flow; duration of involvement; pre- 
cision and complexity of id imag- 
inative enrichment of ideas; and self- 
restraining autonomy. Significant re- 
lationships were found between test 
performance and age, sex, [.Q., and 
type of school attended. Implications 
of the findings were discussed. 
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Szondi Test Protocols of Monozygotic and Dizygotic Twin Populations 


Epwarp G. NoLAN 
Department of Psychology, University of New Mexico 


In recent years, L. Szondi developed 
certain hypotheses concerning the ef- 
fect of the recessive genes upon human 
behavior (Szondi, 1947). His gene 
theory claims that “the inner deter- 
minants of human fate are those drives 
which remain hidden and latent be- 
cause they are hindered in their out- 
ward manifestation by the dominant 
gene." (Szondi, 1947) . In spite of this 
hindrance, Szondi posited that the 
recessive genes activate certain funda- 
mental drives which determine the 
person's "object selection" or choice. 
Szondi suggests that between individ- 
uals there may exist a so-called "geno- 
tropic attraction" related to these 
latent genetic elements. Hence selec- 
tion of, and attraction to, love objects, 
friendships, ideals, etc., is determined 
by these non-dominant recessive as- 
pects of the genetic constitution of 
the individual. 


Szondi attempts to support his 
theories by two procedures: first, an 
extensive collection of geneological 
material and secondly, a test designed 
to diagnose the gene structure of the 
individual and to demonstrate the 
validity of his theories. 


The test is composed of 48 portraits, 
divided into six sets of eight pictures. 
These portraits represent psychopa- 
thological patients, each patient be- 
longing to one of eight different psy- 
chiatric categories. The subject is in- 
structed to select from each set of 
eight, two likes and two dislikes. 
These "object" selections and rejec- 
tions are presumably due to the latent 
genetic drives within the individual 
and the drive configuration. Each sub- 
ject makes a total of twelve selections 
(liked) and twelve rejections (dis- 
liked) or a total of twenty-four re- 
sponses, equally divided between the 
“abient” and “adient” categories. The 


test is normally administered individ- 
ually. 
HYPOTHESIS 

Theoretically, since the genetic 
structures of monozygotic twins are 
generally assumed to be the same, then 
if Szondi's theoretical position is valid, 
their “object selection” as manifested 
in the test should be identical, for the 
recessive genes dictating the selections 
are presumably the same and the selec- 
tions, Szondi presumes, are dictated 
solely by the recessive genes. Hence it 
is hypothesized that if the Szondi pro- 
tocols of monozygotic twins are com- 
pared with those of dizygotic twins, 
the monozygotic protocols will show a 
significantly greater degree of intra- 
pair resemblance: further, the profiles 
of monozygotics will be identical or 
very close to identical. 


METHODS 


The Szondi was administered and 
interpreted for a series of 12 mono- 
zygous pairs and 10 like-sexed dizy- 
gous pairs. The twins were predomi- 
nantly undergraduates from colleges 
in the New York metropolitan area, 
though three sets were still in high 
school (2 dizygous, 1 monozygous) . 
They ranged in age from 15 years 6 
months to 26 years, the median age 
being 18 years and the mean age 18.8 
years. The sex breakdown was as fol- 
lows: 

Monozygous—7 females, 5 male 

(pairs) 

Dizygous—5 female, 5 male (pairs) 

The intelligence range of the popu- 
lation was from average adult to su- 
perior adult with a median IQ (Wech- 
sler-Bellevue) equivalent to 120. This 
is to be expected in view of the selec- 
tive nature of the population. 

Subjects were obtained through con- 
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tact with persons who had previously 
done research with twins, through ad- 
vertising in college newspapers and 
finally through the suggestions of 
twins themselves. Twins invariably 
knew other twins. The Szondi test 
was administered three times to each 
individual twin, administrations being 
separated by at least a period of one 
week. The leading advocates of the 
test (Szondi, 1947; Deri, 1919) recom- 
mend ten administrations, at intervals 
of not less than one day. Because the 
twin populations were being subjected 
to a large battery of tests, psychological 
and non-psychological, ten separate 
administrations were considered im- 
practical. Subject consistency was high 
in both populations. Average agree- 
ment for all subjects over all three 
testing occasions was eighteen. Perfect 
agreement would, of course, be twenty- 
four. In the analysis of the protocols, 
averaged patterns were used. Zygosity 
determinations. Criteria for zygosity 
determination included blood typing, 
physical and anthropometric traits. 


There is no longer any doubt con- 
cerning the existence of two genetic 
types of twins. However, there exists 
no absolute criteria, no shortcut 
method for effecting a valid classifica- 
tion in all cases. In most studies, diag- 
nostic determination is of a summa- 
tive nature, wherein evidence from 
several sources is collected and as- 
sessed. This рсете is often ге- 
ferred to as “the similarity method of 
diagnosis.” 

In earlier research many investiga- 
tors based their diagnoses on an alter- 
native method, employing the foetal 
membrane. However, the chorion is 
not an adequate criterion: a single 
chorion does not signify monozygosity 
and separate choriae dizygosity. The 
situation is not unknown in which 


* In the determination of zygosity, the author 
received the invaluable assistance of the 
staff of the Institute for the Study of Human 
Variation, Columbia University. He is es- 
pecially indebted to Dr. Stanley Gartler and 


to Dr. Ceppelinni а visiting Italian serolo-.. 


gist. 
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monozygotic twins at birth Possess a 
single amnion. Twin cleavage can oc- 
cur at various stages of foetal develop- 
ment and the variations of foetal 
membrane structure at delivery are 
probably related to such stages. 

Ostlyngen (1949) states, if separa- 
tion occurs at the first stage of segmen- 
tation, the two eggs may adhere to 
different places in the uterine mucous 
membrane and each egg will develop 
independently and have its own 
chorion. Division may take place after 
the egg has been imbedded in the 
membrane . . . the trophoblast (later . 
to become the chorion) has then been 
already developed and the two em, 
bryons will have a common chorion. 
If cleavage is sufficiently late théy may 
also have a common amnion. (Ostly- 
gen 1949, р. 70). 

In recent investigations, the foetal 
membrane method has been discarded 
and the similarity method has been 
employed. It was Siemens (1924) who 
first advocated what he called the 
"polysymptomatic similarity diagno- 
sis” involving comparison based on 
hereditarily determined characteristics 
showing great variability in the popu- 
lation. 

Such similarity comparisons were 
initially restricted to physical features 
such as general appearance, (height, 
weight) , finger and palm prints, hair 
(color, distribution, texture) , eye and 
skin color. The use of blood tests 
(serological analysis) as an aid in 
diagnosing zygosity began with the 
work of Scheff and von Verschuer: 
(1931) and was further developed by 
Rife (1933) . The latter's general diag- 
nostic formula consisted of four quali- 
tative traits and four quantitative 
traits. 'The former composed blood 
groups, M-N agglutinogen reaction, 
ability to taste phenyl-thio-carbamide 
and finally the presence or absence of 
hair between the first and second joints 
of fingers. The quantitative criteria 
included stature, 1. Q., ridge count of 
finger patterns and iris fragmentation. 


In the present study the following 
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criteria were employed. Blood typin, 
was based on the ABo, Rh, kar 
Duffy, Lewis, Kidd; MNS and P 
groups, although all eight groups were 
not necessarily tested for each twin 
pair. If any disagreement in blood 
typing existed, the twins were diag- 
nosed as dizygotic. If all categories 
agreed then further tests were em- 
ployed. 

According to Rife (1933) the four 
blood groups A, B, AB and O behave 
as triple allelomorphs, both A and B 
being dominant to O, but both A and 

. B manifesting themselves when pres- 
ent in the same person. Also allelo- 
morphs are agglutinogen M and N: 
one or both will manifest themselves 
if present in a given individual. 

If there existed agreement on all 
serologic characteristics the following 
criteria were then considered—finger- 
prints, general morphological features 
and phenyl-thio-carbamide tasting lev- 
els (on a nine-point scale of concen- 
tration). The morphological charac- 
teristics included eye color, hair (col- 
or, distribution and texture) , hair on 
fingers between joints, dentition, ear 
lobe structure and presence or ab- 
sence of tongue rolling ability. Height 
and weight provided additional data, 
supportive but not crucial. In addi- 
tion, a general physical examination 
was given to all subjects. It did not 
prove necessary to exclude any pair 
from the study on the basis of physical 
or constitutional anomalies. 


The presence of mid-digital hair 
was determined with a magnifying 
glass, the number and size of such 
hairs being of little importance. It is 
known that the presence of such hair 

_ is dominant to its absence, a condition 
| probably associated with a simple pair 
* of unit factors. "1 

The tasting of phenyl-thio-carba- 
mide is not an all-or-none affair, Nine 
"concentrations were prepared, of vary- 
ing intensity. A difference of two posi- 
tions (say #5 and #7) on such a 
scale would not be considered indica- .. 
tive of dizygosity whereas a difference 
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of six ге (say #2 and #8) 
would. In situations of doubtful out- 


come, the interpretation. would be 
based upon the relationship of tasting 
data to the remaining criteria of zy 
gosity. 

Eysenck and Prell (1951) have 
pointed out that as the number of 
characteristics defining zygosity in- 
creases arithmetically the chances of 
any two siblings not being alike on 
all the characteristics increases geome- 
trically. This would mean that for a 
given family where the likelihood of 
two children being alike on one char- 
acteristic of zygosity is one in two, the 
chance of their concordance in ten 
such characteristics is about one in а 
thousand. 

In the present study, utilizing the 
criteria outlined above, there were no 
cases of uncertain diagnosis. On the 
other hand, in all diagnosed mono- 
zygous pos (excluding serological 
data), there existed variations in de- 
gree. No pair of twins appeared com- 
pletely homozygous. 


ResuLts 


Twenty-four responses were re- 
quired of each subject, consisting of 
twelve selections and twelve rejections. 
Ideally, if there existed complete 
agreement between two individuals, 
as may be expected on the basis of 
Szondi's theoretical considerations in 
the case of identical twins (same reces- 
sive genes presumably), there would 
be twenty-four agreements (100%, 
agreement) . 

Table I shows the data obtained in 
the present study. The total number 
of responses in agreement for either 
group is somewhat less than 50% 
(twelve agreements), certainly far 
from complete agreement. 

There are no significant differences 
between the two groups of the present 
study. The highest level of agreement 
reached was 67% (sixteen agree- 
ments) . This was evident in three sets 
of twins, all monozygotic. One mono- 
zygotic set averaged 14.33 over the 
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Taste I—Agreements 
Mean Agreement Mean Mean 
N (pairs) Like Dislike Total 
Monozygotics 12 5.69 5.78 11 17 
Dizygotics 10 5.41 5.24 10.65 


three testing occasions. The data 
would not appear to justify Szondi's 
genetic position. 


In addition to the analysis of the 
data in terms of absolute agreement 
of choices, one may consider the agree- 
ment in terms of direction of choice, 
according to Szondi’s four modes of 
factorial reaction. 


The direction or mode of choice- 
reaction within each factor (psycho- 
pathological category) can be (a) 
positive, (b) negative, (c) ambivalent 
or (d) open. 

Deri states, “We call a factorial re- 
action positive if two or more choices 
in any one factor fall in the likes cate- 
gory and the like choices are at least 
twice as numerous as the dislike 
choices in the same factor.” 


The reverse holds for a “negative 
direction of choice. 


“We call a factorial constellation 
‘ambivalent’ if the choices within one 


factor show any of the following dis- 
tributions: 

2 likes 3likes 2likes 3 likes 

2 dislikes 3 dislikes 3 dislikes 2 dislikes 

“Those factors are called ‘open’ in 
which the number of choices is zero, 
or one, or maximum two, but in this 
case only if the two choices are dis- 
tributed as one plus (liked) and one 
minus (disliked) .” 

‘Open’ reactions are indicative of 
areas in which there is least resistance 
to discharge of a need corresponding 
to the ‘open’ factor. 

On the other hand, the dynamically 
strongest need-tensions are indicated 
by the so-called ‘loaded’ reaction, 
which characterizes factors with four 
or more choices, the possible being six. 

Using the above criteria of positive, 
negative, ‘open’, ambivalent and 
‘loaded’ reactions, Table II summar- 
izes the results for each twin group. 


It will be noted that the range of 
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agreement in the monozygotic sample 
is somewhat wider (0-7) than the 
range of agreement in the dizygotic 
sample (1-5). 4 

A consideration of the intrapair 
variance throws further light upon 
the Szondi profiles, both monozygotic 
and dizygotic. These are presented in 
Table Ш. 


Taste IlI—Intrapair Variance Table 
Like Dislike Total 
2.1165 9419 3.452 
1.1940 7118 1.865 
*1.323 *1.851 


Monozygotic 
Dizygotics 

F 1713 
*Not significant 


It would appear that the variance 
(intrapair) of the monozygotic popu- 
lation (total) is almost twice as great 
as that descriptive of the dizygotic 
population . . . Such a finding would 
not lend support to Szondi’s genetic 
hypothesis. The monozygotics (gene- 
tically similar) show no differences in 
comparison to dizygotics with respect 
to mean choices nor are they à more 
homogeneous population with respect 
to choice-agreement. 


Discussion 

The present investigation was de- 
signed to evaluate the genetic hypo- 
theses of L. Szondi concerning choices 
(positive and negative) with respect 
to the pictures from the test which 
bears his name. Rabin (1952) has 
previously, studied the choices of both 
monozygotics and dizygotics on this 
particular test. However Rabin's cri- 
teria of zygosity were less precise than 
those of the present study. Table IV 
presents both sets of results for com- 
parative purposes. There is considera- 
ble agreement between these studies. 
In neither study does the total num- 
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ber of responses in agreement (for 
either group) exceed 50%, Neither 
study indicates a significant difference 
between monozygoties and dizygotics 
with respect to mean agreement of 
choices, whether like, dislike or total. 


It was earlier pointed out that by 
chance a total of 5.43 agreements 
would be found for a pair of individ- 
uals on the twenty-four responses. 
This estimate allows for the objective 
popularity and unpopularity of some 
of the pictures in our culture, Rabin 
used an unselected group in which he 
found 9.16 agreements or 38.2%. Thus 
the situation is complicated by a floor 
under the distribution. Both twin 
populations exceed the expectancies 
due to chance and the level of agree- 
ment for unrelated pairs. Rabin sug- 
gests that the psychological factors in 
the attitudes toward the pictures de- 
velop along more closely similar lines 
in the “twin subculture.” He offers an 
alternate environmental hypothesis in- 
dicating the primary effects of culture 
and family attitudes upon the selec- 
tion and rejection of the Szondi pic- 
tures. 


The present results do not support 
the genetic hypothesis of Szondi, 
granted that the method of approach 
represents a legitimate means of test- 
ing these hypotheses. Neither do the 
results support the environmental hy- 
potheses of Rabin. It might appear 
logical to expect a significant differ- 
ence between the choice-agreement of 
monozygotics and that of dizygotics if 
the determining factor is the effects of 
the “twin sub-culture.” Is the ‘twin 
sub-culture’ of monozygotics more or 
less homogeneous in its effects than 
the twin sub-culture of dizygotics? 


Taste IV—Agreements (present study) 


N (pairs) Mean Like Mean Dislike Mean Total 
Monozygotics 12 5.69 5.78 11.47 
Dizygotics 10 5.41 5.24 10.65 
Rabin’s Data 
N (pairs) Mean Like Mean Dislike Mean Total 
Monozygotics 24 t 5.45 5.66 11.11 
Dizygotics 11 ў 545 6.00 11.45 
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There is considerable controversy 
within the twin-research literature 
with respect to this issue (Schulte, 
1928; Zazzo, 1952; Burlingham, 1946; 
Smith patil For example, the con- 

t of psychological protest in mono- 
Pena bes bora тан by Kerr 
(950: This investigator maintains 
that a denial of the approved twin 
role may exist in monozygotics leading 
to an increasing dissimilarity of their 
"twin sub-culture.” Rabin's hy 
thesis may serve to explain the higher 
than chance resemblance of mono- 
zygotics but it is a hypothesis which 
is itself in need of verification. 
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The Relationship Between Rorschach Flexor and Extensor 
M Responses and the MMPI and Psychotherapy 


Ear S. TAULBEE 
VA Hospital, Lincoln, Nebraska 


INTRODUCTION 


The Rorschach human movement 
response (M) is of primary importance 
to many paetos in their diag- 
nostic and therapeutic work. The as- 
sumption is that the M responses re- 
veal the patient's unconscious atti- 
tudes and conflicts, and that the types 
of M are most useful in prognostic 
evaluations. In evaluating the M re- 
sponses, Beck (1952) states that "the 
critical observation to be made is as 
to the direction of the activity as ex- 
tensor or flector; clinging to, or pull- 
ing away, from the center; as submis- 
sive, or self-assertive; and so as of femi- 
nine, or masculine, sexuality in the 
unconscious." Also, "flector stance in 
the M associations will accent other 
evidence in the test of a passive ad- 
justment. Similarly, extensor M tells 
that in the unconscious at least the 
patient is handling himself as a domi- 
nating individual." The presence of 
extensor M is considered to be a good 
sign for treatability, whereas flector M 
reveals the need to submit to one's dif- 
ficulties, and is considered to be un- 
favorable prognostically (Beck, 1947). 
According to Rorschach (1942), 
“Those who see flexion movements 
are passive, resigned, neurasthenic in- 
dividuals”, and “subjects who see ex- 
tension movements are active individ- 
uals with strong drive toward self- as- 
sertion." 

It is the author's opinion, based on 
his experience with the Rorschach 
and the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory (MMPI), that if 
the assumptions concerning flexor and 
extensor M are valid, there should be 
a demonstrable relationship between 
the presence of such M and certain 
MMPI scales. : 

The D and Pt scales of the MMPI 
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are usually interpreted as reflecting a 
submissive, passive, pessimistic, and 
neurasthenic attitude toward life. Al- 
though the Mf scale is an interest 
scale and is a measure of identification 
with the cultural norm of masculinity 
or femininity, the writer believes that 
at the deeper dynamic level it reflects 
the individual's psychological sexual 
identity. 

Except for possibly two studies 
(Hammer & Ds, 1955; Wetherhorn, 
1956) , the author was unable to find 
any research investigating the validity 
of these assumptions A eeu feces! 
and extensor M responses. Wether- 
horn investigated the hypothesis that 
“flexor-extensor movement is not a 
measure of ascendancy-submission nor 
masculinity-femininity" by administer- 
ing the Mf scale of the MMPI, the 
A-S Reaction Study, and special move- 
ment plates, to college students. None 
of the correlations between flexor 
movement, extensor movement, and 
A-S and Mf was statistically signifi- 
cant. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of the present study is 
told: to investigate (1) the rela- 
tionship between extensor and flexor 
M and certain MMPI scales and (2) 
the relationship between extensor M 
and continuation and rated improve- 
ment in psychotherapy. The following 
specific hypotheses are tested: 


Hypothesis 1. Flexor M (Fy) is sig- 
nificantly and positively related to the 
D and Pt scales of the MMPI. 


Hypothesis 2. Fy is significantly and 
positively related to the Mf scale of 
the MMPI. 


Hypothesis 3. ^ significantly greater 
number of continuers in psychother- 
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apy give extensor M (Ey) responses 
than do attriters. 

Hypothesis 4, Improvement in ther- 
apy, as rated by therapists, is signifi- 
cantly related to the presence of Ey 
responses. 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 

In an earlier study, Taulbee (1958) 
investigated the relationship between 
certain personality variables and con- 
tinuation in psychotherapy. Subjects 
used were 85 neurotics from a mental 
hygiene clinic who had been tested at 
the time of admission. There were 45 
"continuers" (13 or more treatment 
interviews) and 40 "attriters" (less 
than 13 interviews). The subjects 
used in the present study were the ?8 
continuers and 27 attriters who gave 
one or more Rorschach M responses. 
Improvement ratings by four different 
therapists were available on 24 of the 
continuers and on nine of the attriters. 
Ten of the continuers were rated as 
showing "considerable improvement” 
and 14 as showing “limited improve- 
ment", compared to zero and nine, re- 
spectively, of the attriters. 


The 55 Rorschach protocols were 
coded and a secretary abstracted, on 
individual file cards, all M responses. 
The responses were scored by an ad- 
vanced clinical psychology intern, who 
at the time was not aware of the de- 
tails of the study!. The percent of 
agreement between the scorer and the 
writer on 41 responses as extensor, 
flexor, or flexor-extensor was 93%. 


Rrsurrs 


_ Hypothesis 1. The bi-serial correla- 
tion coefficient (ry) of +.51 (p<.01) 
between Fy and D and of +.43 
(p<.01) between Fy, and Pt support 
the hypothesis. As further evidence 
that the relationship demonstrated is 
a function of E, and not just M in 
general, rj, between Fy, and D and 


"Тһе writer wishes to express his indebted- 
ness to Mr. Donald Loy for assisting in the 
Statistical analysis of the data and the scor- 
ing of the M responses, 


between Ey and Pt were also com- 
puted and were +.04 and —.07 re- 
spectively. The difference between 
these correlations and those of Fy 
with D and with Pt are both signifi- 
cant at <.05 level. 

Hypothesis 2. 'The hypothesis was 
not supported. The r,, between Fy 
and Mf was +-.05. 

Hypothesis 3. As predicted, signifi- 
cantly more continuers gave Ey re- 
sponses than did the attriters 
(X?=5.35). Twenty-one (75%) of 
the continuers and 12 (44%) of the 
attriters gave Ey responses. 

Hypothesis 4. Although there was a 
strong tendency for the presence of 
Ey responses to be related to improve- 
ment in therapy, the relationship was 
not statistically significant. Using 
Fisher's "exact method," P—.13. 


Discussion 


The results offer support for the 
hypothesis that M responses reflect 
attitudes and conflicts, Furthermore, 
that the type of M is of some value in 
prognostic evaluations. 


The D and Pt scales reveal a per- 
son's basic outlook on life and how 
much satisfaction he is getting from it. 
Persons with an elevation of these 
scales are characterized by feelings of 
uselessness, indecisiveness, self-con- 
cern, insecurity, and generally an in- 
trospective attitude. They are usually 
over-conventional in their thought 
processes and behavior because of a 
rather strong superego. In some un- 
published research, the author found 
that patients scoring high on the D 
and Pt scales were often described, on 
the basis of case history material, as 
being serious, gloomy, brooding and 
dejected. Also, that they tended to be 
rated as passive, restrained, or in- 
hibited in the expression of physical 
sexuality. Therefore, the relationships 
obtained between Fy and both D and 
Pt are interpreted as supporting the 
view that flexor M indicates a basical- 
ly pessimistic attitude toward life and 
a need to submit to environmental 
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stresses; that it denotes attitudes of 
despair, weariness, inadequacy and 
indecisiveness. 

The Mf scale is an interest scale 
and is a measure of identification with 
the cultural norm of masculinity or 
femininity. High scores in males are 
usually considered as reflecting more 
aesthetic interests and frequently, de- 
pen ир other aspects of the pro- 
ile, reveal a more basic disturbance 
in psychosexual development and psy- 
chological sexual identification. д», 
drawing upon some unpublished re- 
search data, the author found a strong 
tendency for high Mf scores in males 
to be associated with Oedipal involve- 
ment and castration anxiety, as re 
vealed by the Blacky Test and for the 
individuals to be rated as ashamed 
and puritanical in their sexual atti- 
tudes. The findings are consistent with 
those reported by Wetherhorn and do 
not support the interpretation of flec- 
tor kinesthesis as an expression of the 
feminine or masculine sexuality in the 
unconscious as described by Beck 
(1952) and Rorschach (1942). 


A significantly larger number of 
atients who stay in psychotherapy 
onger (13 or more interviews) give 
extensor movement responses than do 
those who terminate earlier. Also, the 
presence of extensor M was related, 
although not to a statistically signifi- 
cant degree, to rated improvement in 
psychotherapy. These pin offer 
some support for the use of the types 
of M responses in diagnostic and ther- 
apeutic evaluations. Those patents 
who remain in treatment longer and 
who show more improvement, appear 
to be those who in their fantasy arè 
still striving to deal with their prob- 
lems and who have not made a pas- 
sive-resigned adjustment — those who 
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have not succumbed to internal and 
external pressures. 


SUMMARY 


This study investigated the relation- 
ship between (1) extensor and flexor 
movement responses on the Rorschach 
and certain MMPI scales and (2) be- 
tween extensor M and continuation 
and rated improvement in psychother- 
apy. 

The findings were interpreted as 
supporting the view that flexor M in- 
dicates a basically pessimistic attitude 
toward life and that it denotes atti- 
tudes of despair, weariness, inade- 
qe and indecisiveness, The hypo- 
thesis that flexor M is an expression 
of the feminine or masculine sexual- 
ity in the unconscious was not sup- 
ported, There was a tendency for the 
presence of extensor M to be related 
to continuation and improvement in 
psychotherapy. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Beach, H. D. & Lucas, R. A. (Eds.) 
Individual and Group Behavior in a 
Coal Mine Disaster. Disaster Research 
Group, Study Number 13. National 
Academy of Sciences — National Re- 
search Council, Publication 834. 
Washington, D. C., 1960. $3.00. 160pp. 


This monograph examines individual and 
group behavior in a coal mine disaster that 
killed 75 miners and trapped 19 more under- 
ground from 6% to 8% days, Subjects— 
trapped and non-trapped miners, service and 
professional personnel, and the wives of these 
men—were interviewed by a psychiatrist and 
by a sociologist, and were tested by a psychol- 
ogist—with WAIS, Bender-Gestalt, Rorschach, 
and sentence completions—a few days after 
the miners had been rescued. 

The primary finding with respect to group 
behavior above-ground seems to be the will- 
ingness of the miners to put concern for 
their trapped colleagues before either person- 
al or family concern, Apparently previous 
experience with similar disasters had pre- 
pared the community to act in a maximally 
adaptive manner calculated to save lives. 

The primary finding with respect to indi- 
vidual behavior underground concerns initia- 
!ion—'an act that originates an extended 
sequence of behavior"—as perceived by self 
and by others, both in an escape period, 
during which the miners actively sought to 
find a way out, and in a survival period, dur- 
ing which they waited for rescue, with dif- 
ferent men offering leadership during each of 
these two periods. Most initiations occurred 
during the task-oriented activity of the escape 
period, when concern was with physical bar- 
riers, calling for instrumental-adaptive leader- 
ship; leaders were those with one or two 
friends, individualistic, outspoken, aggressive, 
indifferent to the opinion of the group, lack- 
ing in empathy and emotional control, 


On the other hand, few initiations occurred 
during the longer survival period, when the 
focus was on affective and inter-personal 
problems, when efforts were concentrated on 
maintaining emotional control and morale, 
calling for expressive-integrative behavior; 
leaders were those who, sensitive to the 
moods, feelings, and needs of others, and with 
à need of their own to have the good opinion 
and recognition of the whole group, took the 


entire group as their frame of reference. In 
contrast with escape leaders, these survival 
leaders used communication rather than ac- 
tion, were better in verbal than in perform- 
ance abilities, and scored higher on tests and 
other measures. 

Only the Block Design subtest showed a 
significant relationship with initiation behav- 
ior, altho other tests tended in this direction. 
Quantitative Rorschach measures were more 
effective than clinical appraisal of the Ror- 
schach in distinguishing high and low init- 
jators. 

For this reviewer, the high point of this 
report occurs in Ch, 9, when the authors 
critically evaluate their interview data and 
show that the same question, "Did your 
community respond well to the disaster? Did 
everyone do as well as he should?" would 
have different replies depending not only on 
the facts, but also on the interpretation or 
context: "Yes, we all did our part." Or, "No, 
there was no one to spell me when I needed 
a Test.” 

Within limits made explicit by the authors' 
cautions against over-generalizing, this well- 
written report seems to be an important and 
dramatic contribution to this special field of 
disaster research. A follow-up study now in 
Progress will, I hope, clarify an issue largely 
neglected in the present study: While there 
was little difference on tests between trapped 
and non-trapped miners, what was the sig- 
nificance, the meaning, of the disaster to those 
who experienced it either above or below 
ground, in terms of its influence upon their 
long-range goals and ultimate values, and 
upon their attitudes towards life, people, and 
themselves? Perhaps this follow-up study will 
relate this particular type of disaster to the 
literature on other catastrophies, e.g., the 
tragedy of the concentration-camp experience 
or severe physical disability. 


ALBERT EGLASH 
Detroit Institute of Technology 


Beck, S. J., Beck, Anne G., Levitt, E. 
E., and Molish, H. B. Rorschach’s Test. 
I. Basic Processes. Third Ed. Revised. 
New York: Grune and Stratton, 1961, 
237 -- X pp. 


This is Becks familiar manual for ad- 
ministering and scoring the Rorschach test, 
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bibliography of 243 references completes the 
volume. 


Students will find the book as a whole 
wearisome and involved. It is likely that 
clinical psychologists with a deep interest in 
diagnostic procedures will enjoy sharing Dr. 
Fein's experience of trying to apply para- 
metric statistics in research with projective 
techniques. Some who read this book will be 
curious enough to learn the 3-DPT technique 
and thus broaden their diagnostic armamen- 
tarium with a culture-free, subtle technique 
that is quite promising. Hopefully, this book 
will stimulate the interest, familiarity and 
critique that is necessary to bring forth exten- 
sive cross-validation of new techniques. 


Should this occur, I hope that Dr. Fein will 
produce a companion volume, extending and 
enriching Chapters VIII, IX, and X which 
present a clear description of administration 
procedures and interpretation, The richest 
and most dynamic elements of this work are 
to be found in those chapters reflecting Dr. 
Fein's broad and insightful experience with 
the clinical application of the 3-DPT. 


Turoponr Н. Bau 
Татра, Florida 


ndium der Psy- 


Hiltmann, H. Kom 
esten. Berne: 


chodiagnostischen 
Huber, 1960, 252 pps. 


This small 252 page volume brfngs to- 
gether most psychodiagnostic tests used in 
clinical psychology in Germany, and is in- 
tended as an introduction for the psychology 
student. It covers a wide variety of tests 
under seven different headings and is notice- 
ably different from American books that serve 
the same purpose, such as the well-known 
books by Cronbach or Goodenough. Each 
test is highlighted from five aspects, viz., gen- 
eral information, research about a test, test 
instructions, scoring norms and standardiza- 
tion, and the practical use of the obtained 
results. One difference is that performance 
tests. (individual and group) have much less 
of the psychometric emphasis in presentation 
than American psychologists would demand. 
German language modifications of American 
tests, such as the Hamburg translation of 
the WISC, and WAIS are briefly presented 
in this volume. In the sections on tests of 
developmental age and school readiness they 
draw very little on the experiences of Ameri- 
can educational tests. In the section on in- 
terest tests the best known among our tests 
such as the Strong and Kuder inventories 
were omitted. Rorschach and variations of 
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Rorschach such as the Behn-Rorschach, 7 
or Fuchs-Rorschach are presented in a lauda- 
tory and highly accepting light in contrast 
to what one would find in American books 
on testing. 

The book samples a wide varicty of tests, 
gives the student a brief introduction to the 
major text or reference for further study, 
and does a concise and mildly critical evalu- 
ation of each one presented, The level of psy- 
chometric sophistication found here is far 
below what one might expect in our books. 
The instructor would undoubtedly have to 
supplement this work with demonstrations 
of, and extended discussions about, some of 
the more useful instruments, The supple- 
mental use of material like the Buros Mental 
Measurements Yearbooks, would offer more 
on test validity and reliability that would 
be important in our country but that are 
apparently largely omitted in Germany. The 
one or two maximum treatment for 
each test obviously limits the author to à 
digest that barely covers the major aspects 
of a test, However, the writing is clear, the 
presentation stresses the basic elements of 
each test, and directs the student toward 
original sources if he is so inclined, Perhaps 
my ethnocentric bias is showing, but I can't 
help feeling that more illustrations through- 
out the text, and a less stodgy format would 
enhance the sale and popularity of a text- 
book, even in Germany, For the American 
interested in getting a brief overview of tests 
used in Germany and German speaking coun- 
tries, this offers fairly tempting canapes. The 
fuller meal would have to be sought else- 
where. 


FreD J. GOLDSTEIN 
Los Angeles 


* Kaplan, Bert (Ed.) Studying Person- 

ality Cross-culturally. Evanston, Il.: 
Row, Peterson and Co., 1961. ix + 
687. $8.50. 


The field of inquiry designated by the awk- 
ward title “culture and personality” stands at 
the confluence of many disciplines: anthro- 
pology, psychology. sociology, psychiatry, his- 
tory, geography, and others. Conditions of 
earlier times determined the classification of 
these traditional fields, Now streams of inter- 
est from these disciplines are meeting. Psy- 
chiatrists studying the epidemiology of mental 
illness find there is much to learn from the 
theories and methods of cultural anthro- 
pologists. Anthropologists have found handy 
tools in the assessment procedures of clinical 
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psychologists. In addition to the scientific in- 
terest in cross-cultural work, there is the great 
political and economic importance of the un- 
derstanding of other countries. The culture- 
and-personality field seems to be moving into 
the status of an important new discipline, but 
like its awkward title there is a chaotic mix- 
ture of terminologies and a lack of metho- 
dological precision which still reflects its hy- 
brid origins. This book is a good example of 
chaos struggling for organization. However, 
it is this very struggle which makes the field 
so fresh and new that I found the book diffi- 
cult to put down. There is the excitement of 
sailing with a strong wind into uncharted 
waters that are rumored to be rich and re- 
warding. 

The editor, Bert Kaplan, is an associate 
professor of psychology at the University of 
Kansas. Kaplan himself has a firm back- 
ground in cross-cultural work, having studied 
the Navaho and Zuni Indians and the Hutter- 
ite communities as well as being editor of 
Primary Records in Culture and Personality. 
Considering the confusing multiplicity inher- 
ent in the field, Kaplan has done an excellent 
job in making a book out of it. There are 24 
chapters by 30 different authors enclosed be- 
tween Kaplan’s brief introductory and sum- 
mary comments, Most of the chapters were 
written expressly for this volume, though a 
sizeable number are revised speeches and 
articles produced for other purposes, The re- 
sult is a potpourri of uneven quality and 
varied content. Contributors took very differ- 
ent sets toward their tasks, working at a 
variety of levels of abstraction, and varying 
in their use of examples and the amount of 
referencing, Evidently, as Kaplan indicates, 
there was a shift in the work as it developed. 
The original intention in 1957 was to produce 
a collection of reports on research methods 
with rather small attention to theory, but as 
is developed, the book shifted more and more 
to considerations of conceptual frameworks. 
The result is long sessions in the armchair 
with only short walks in the field. 


Assessment techniques get particularly 
short shrift in this book considering their 
importance for gathering basic data, Henry's 
chapter on projective techniques in cross-cul- 
tural research is disappointing, mainly being 
an argument for their use with little in the 
way of concrete reports or suggestions. It is 
the only chapter which cites no references. 
The deficiency is partially remedied by 
DeVos’ excellent chapter on the symbolic 
analysis of the Rorschach applied to Japanese, 
Arab and Indian cases and by the TAT and 
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sentence completion used in a case study of a 
young Thai by Hanks and Phillips. Inci- 
dentally, findings with DeVos' system of 
content analysis suggest that acculturation 
and urbanization is accompanied by greater 
body preoccupation and turning in of hos- 
tility. 

Perhaps the sparsity of attention to assess- 
ment techniques reflects what Kaplan reports 
às the current disillusionment with projective 
techniques which were so eagerly seized in 
the 405 as the answer for cross-cultural 
methodology. Unfortunately this book makes 
no mention of many other assessment ap- 
proaches that have been or might potentially 
be used for research, e.g. intelligence and 
ability tests and structured personality ap- 
proaches. Interviewing is covered in chapters 
by Carstairs and Lerner. There is an excellent 
chapter on dream analysis by Eggan provid- 
ing a comprehensive survey of the literature 
along with a statement of her point of view. 
Eggan sees dreaming as a universal phenom- 
enon expressing unique sequences of personal 
events perceived through a cultural screen, 
She urges the collection of dream series from 
individuals over a period of time so that 
longer range hypotheses may be checked and 
themes recognized. The case for linguistic 
analysis is ably argued by Hymes. 

If the weakness of the book is in research 
methods and findings, its strength is in the 
presentation of conceptual frameworks. These 
viewpoints are almost as varied as the author's 
names. Nevertheless some general develop- 
ments of theory can be discerned. One per- 
sistent issue in the field has been the problem 
of the relationship between the social system 
and the individual personality. The book 
shows a resolution of part of the problem — 
the struggle between cultural relativism and 
the universality of basic motives. The solu- 
tion to the problem, as Kaplan points out, is 
the almost simple realization that social and 
personality systems are different and that they 
need not be isomorphic. People can give their 
energies to social actions and assume social 
roles while responding to a wide variety of 
personal motives. Still underneath these wide 
divergences in social conduct there can be a 
“psychic unity of mankind.” 

Different contributors state this view in 
different ways. Devereux illustrates from in- 
terviews with Hungarian refugees how wide 
the variety of motives there were for partici- 
pation in the revolt against Soviet domina- 
tion. His main point is that it is not required 
that participants in a social process be homo- 
geneous in motivation; social action provides 
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an opportunity for the expression of a multi- 
tude of motives. Spiro and Parsons note the 
possibility of focusing investigations at dif- 
ferent levels of organization, the person and 
the social system. 


The most interesting, and probably the 
most difficult, chapter in the book is “The 
Psychic Unity of Human Groups” by Anthony 
Wallace. He starts by asking what people 
must have in common to live together in 
groups. His answer involves rejection of the 
notion of motivational unity. Instead, he as- 
serts that “capacity for learning is capacity 
for culture” and it is the “processing of 
sensory inputs by a semantic process which 
gives meaning to experience and matches the 
meaning to the response” (p. 137) . He postu- 
lates that "organisms possessing cultural na- 
tures . . . act in such ways as to maximize 
the meaningfulness of experience" (p. 141). 
He proposes a new term, the "mazeway" to 
cover "the meaningful organized totality of 
learned cognitive representations of people, 
things, processes and values held at a given 
time by an individual" (p. 139). This term, 
which is reminiscent of Tolman's "cognitive 
map" underlies both individual personality 
and culture. Wallace goes on to apply this 
concept to anthropological investigations of 
meaning. He points out that individuals per- 
form different roles in a group because they 
have congruent meanings for stimuli even 
though their actions and personal motiva- 
tions may be quite different. Noticing the 
evolution of cultures in "quantity of organi- 
zation," he postulates that organisms (and 
cultures) act so as to increase both the com- 
plexity and orderliness of their experiences. 
He demonstrates how information theory 
might be applied to this process. 

Wallace's chapter is only one example of 
what seems to be part of the Zeitgeist in per- 
sonality theory. There is a questioning of the 
over-concern of the last two decades with un- 
conscious motivation, particularly as repre- 
sented by traditional psychoanalysis. Without 
rejecting the importance of the phenomena 
with which unconscious motivational con- 
cepts deal, there is a turning toward more 
cognitive and reality-oriented aspects of per- 
sonality. Those who continue in the psycho- 
analytic tradition are expanding those parts 
of Freudian theory related to “ego psychol- 
ogy” and “object relations.” For instance 
Daniel Miller provides a masterful inter- 
weaving of Lewinian and neo-Freudian con- 
cepts in his perceptual approach to interper- 
sonal relations. (Incidentally Miller’s avoid- 
ance of the term “role” is very noticeable 
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though never explicit.) The Barkers’ original 
and highly empirical approach to the quanti- 
fication of behavior settings is an example of 
quite a different direction to take. Sears also 
provides а different framework, will em 
phasizing motives for aggression, dependency 
and competition which may be universal, but 
arguing for units of transcultural analysis 
which are squarely in a learning context 

Another important problem emerging in 
the culture-and-personality field is the ques 
tion of conformity. Why do individuals “go 
along" with the system? Spiro argues that 
cultural conformity occurs not so much be- 
cause of social sanctions or the "force of cus 
tom" but because social systems satisfy per- 
sonality needs. The frequent. warfare of the 
Sioux served not only the conscious needs for 
prestige and protection but also. provided a 
way for unconsciously reducing in-group ten- 
sions and strengthening group solidarity. In 
an entirely different approach, Elkins exam: 
ines the conformity exhibited by persons 
under extreme conditions. His insightful con- 
tribution analyzes the reactions of the ante- 
bellum Negro slaves and of the Jews in Nazi 
concentration camps. Among those who sur- 
vived in these highly arbitrary closed sys- 
tems, where the role alternatives were severe- 
ly restricted, he finds a childlike conformity 
together with identification with the master, 
Elkins suggests parallels with socialization 
processes of early childhood. Another possible 
explanation would be the screening processes 
of the system whereby only certain person- 
alities survived. It would also be very inter- 
esting to study the personalities of the mas- 
ters as well. 

Singer in the introductory chapter provides 
a useful review of the history of cross-cul- 
tural concepts — Benedict's configural person- 
ality approach, Kardiner's basic personality 
structure, modal personality concepts, and 
national character approaches. There are 
many other chapters covering such varied 
topics as adjustment in the Soviet Union (by 
Inkeles, Hanfmann and Beier), art and my- 
thology (Devereux and LaBarre), mental 
disorders (Kennedy) , basic personality of the 
Menomini (the Spindlers), and the Maori 
(Beaglehole and Ritchie), personality study 
in Isracli Kibbutzim (Rabin) and a case ex- 
ample of dream analysis (Honigmann) . 
Though the book's contents are widely varied, 
there are some surprising omissions. For in- 
stance, the work of Whiting and research in 
the Human Relations Files is given only 
brief treatment and, as mentioned before, 
cross-cultural studies of intelligence and abili- 
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ties are omitted. It would be interesting to 
have another look at the many studies of 
“racial” differences of 30 and 40 years ago 
expecially in the light of the present resurg- 
ence of interest in cognitive variables. 

What would be the major use of this book? 
Without doubt it is an excellent reference for 
many diverse points of view, especially if one 
is interested in conceptual frameworks, It is 
certainly not a manual for research pro- 
cedures nor a systematic presentation of re- 
search findings. Such a fact and fact-gather- 
ing handbook is needed — an up-to-date and 
broader Mead and Metraux. As Hymes states 
(p. 337) most cross-cultural work suffers from 
methodological deficiences; an intriguing or 
plausible hypothesis is supported by exam- 
ples but a relevant body of data is seldom 
systematically collected and analyzed. Illu- 
Strations are not evidence, and an armchair 
session may only be that. 

As a text, Kaplan's book presents some 
problems, It is not as clear and integrated as 
Honigmann's 1954 book nor the 1953 Kluck- 
hohn, Murray and Schneider. The Kaplan 
book was used as a text by an anthropologist 
in an upper division class on culture and 
personality in a large university. Dr. Pelto 
permitted me to read the 57 students’ re- 
sponses to his questionnaire. A majority were 
clearly positive, but about a fourth were 
negative reactions. Positive comments called 
the book informative and stimulating and 
its bibliography valuable. Negative comments 
emphasized the difficulty and very specialized 
nature of some of the chapters, and the 
highly speculative aspects without concrete 
illustrations and evidence. Despite its short- 
comings, this book is undoubtedly one of the 
major contributions to a field that is impor- 
tant and exciting for those who-like to sail 
into unexplored seas. 


Norman D. SUNDBERG 
University of Oregon 


Meili, Richard Lehrbuch Der Psycho- 
logischen Diagnostik (Textbook of 
Psychological Dia; ostics) , 476 pages 
including index. Bern und Stuttgart: 
Hans Huber, 1961. $9.50 


This is the fourth and revised edition of 
an introductory textbook. whose. first edition 
appeared nearly twenty years ago, 

The author is a Swiss clinical psychologist, 
and professor of psychology at the University 
of Bern. He is well read in world literature 
and American Psychological literature which 
: rather well represented in the book, 
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This is a textbook for class use. It would be 
easy to teach using this book as an outline 
of the course, and as a compendium to be 
compensated or complemented with addition 
al reading and lectures. It does not contain 
instructions on how to use the numerous 
tests described, but gives a general idea of 
the nature, purpose and approximate results 
of the tests, 

The term “diagnostics” as used in this book 
means: “description of personality aits", 
and does not pertain to neuro-psychiatric 
diagnosis. In fact, references to the use of 
tests as aids in neuropsychiatric diagnoses are 
purely incidental and are rather studiously 
avoided. 


The book gives a quick survey of concepts 
and techniques in modern clinical psychology 
(including statistics) with no attempt at 
systematization or broad theoretical synthesis. 


Z. A. PIOTROWSKI 


> Peck, Robert F., Havighurst, Robert J., 
and associates: The Psychology of 
Character Development. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1960. 267 рр. 
$6.50. 


Character, especially moral character, has 
not been a popular subject for research by 
modern psychologists even though it has al- 
ways been prominent in the thinking of lay- 
men. A large part of the trouble has been 
that the terms have been vaguely defined 
and the “studies” of moral character have too 
often been mere vehicles for the expression 
of personal preferences. This disreputable 
past makes it imperative for significant re- 
Search to begin by clarifying the concepts, 
constructing a workable theoretical frame of 
reference, and then firmly grounding the 
concepts in observed behavior. This has been 
done in a highly satisfactory way in this pro- 
ject directed by Peck and assisted by Havig- 
hurst, Cooper, Lilienthal, and More. They 
have done this much and have gone on to 
offer some evidence of how character develops 
in time, and how family, peer groups, and 
other social influences affect character. 


This project is an outgrowth of the earlier 
Havighurst and Taba study reported in 
Adolescent. Character and Personality. The 
setting, Prairie City, is the same and they 
used many of the techniques of the first 
study. They have, however, broadened the 
Scope of the investigation, particularly in 
clarifying the meanings attached to moral 
character. They work from a framework of 
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with some revisions The procedure for ad. 
ministration, the inquiry and the basic lines 
of scoring remain unchanged. There ii a 
somewhat more extensive. discussion. of the 
M response, and Beck suggests evaluating Ms 
by means of Levy's scale of “degree of feeb- 
ing invested", He adds more material on 
woring shading (Y) and vista (V) 

and gives more elaborate rules for scoring the 
texture (T) response, Also given are detailed 
rules for scoring Shock. 

The F4 and Е. tables have been ro 
vised. The list of responses scoring -+ and — 
has been modified, based upon a survey 
of 1800 psychologists, conducted by the auth- 
ors, Two hundred replies helped to clarify 
troublesome percepts. Norms based on earlier 
work are given for the various response cate 
gorics, including F -+ 9%. but means only 
are given, without indication of the distribu- 
tions of the scores. (Since the F 4. tables 
have been changed, do the previous norms 
for F 4. % still hold?) Although some slight 
changes in scoring were based upon pub- 
lished research reports, too little recent re- 
search is incorporated into the book. New 
modifications in scoring such as Klopfer's 
form level, Friedman's genetic scoring, Eli- 
таг content scales, DeVos’ affective symbol- 
ism, or Holt’s primary process scale receive 
no attention at all, 

This book is for the beginning student, 
and it will be useful to the beginning student 
in helping him to learn a standard method 
of administration and standard scoring. Pre- 
vious manuals by Beck contained little in- 
terpretation and this one follows the same 
path. The book is primarily a scoring man- 
ual, and not a test manual or a volume which 
teaches the use and limits of the test. 


* Carr, A. C., Forer, B. R., Henry, W. 
Hooker, Evelyn, Hutt, Max L., and 
trowski, Z. А. The Prediction of Overt 
Behavior Through the Use of Projec- 
Pis deseen ШЕМ, TIL: Chas. 

ries Monog. i : Chas. 
nA Publisher, 1960, Pp. 177. 
6.50. 


This short monograph constitutes the pro- 
ceedings of a symposium presented at the 
Annual Convention of the APA sponsored 
jointly by the Society of Projective Tech- 


Completion, Appercept: 

stories, Rorchach, Figure Drawings amd Ben- 
der Gestalt patterns of two male identical 
twins, one of whom is beterowexual and the 
other an overt homosexual. The protocol: of 
the (wins were identified for the authors at to 


presented at the back of the book, The cave 
history inchides alvo a brief and inadequate 


weaknesses of much of clinical writing 
today. The case history material is so loosely 
documented that it fails to either corroborate 


ly defined characteristic such as the patient is 
"labile," or "outgoing" we assume that our 
inferences are valid and the test "works." If, 
on the other hand, the findings of, for exam- 
ple, the TAT disagree with those of the Ror- 
schach for some personality dynamic, we say 
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that the Rorschach measures a deeper level of 
the personality. This may be the correct ex- 
planation. However, such an attitude does not 
achieve for us a greater degree of confidence 
in our techniques for describing, to say 
nothing of predicting, behavior. Nor does it 
help us to identify the cues we use in mz king 
inferences, which may in fact be different 
from the ones we assume we are using. In 
effect, this attitude encourages loose and cir- 
cular reasoning, and discourages experimental 
validation. 


In their presentations the authors have all 
Stressed the need of clarifying independent, 
non-test criteria for identifying the behavior 
patterns which the clinician attempts to de- 
scribe (such as, for example, mild alcoholism, 
homosexuality and brain damage, Piotrowski, 
p. 60). They have also agreed on the im- 
portance of improving our knowledge of 
"what psychological issues will manifest them- 
selves in which kind of behavior and under 
what circumstances of correlative internal 
dynamics and of external pressures and sanc- 
tions” (Henry, p. 19). Yet, it may be said 
that, in allowing this book to appear, so 
strikingly lacking in relevant validating mate- 
rial as it is, they end up in the position of 
paying only lip service to the urgent metho- 
dological and validational needs they have 
outlined. It would seem that the demands of 
à symposium with its rigid time limits are in- 
appropriate when extended to published 
material which we are told the authors had 
ample opportunity to evaluate and amplify. 

The problems inherent in the prediction of 
overt behavior by psychological tests are most 
cogently stated by Dr. B. R. Forer. He differ- 
entiates between extrinsic predictions which 
"involve quantitative and/or qualitative de- 
tails of behavior which are objectively corre- 
lated with situational facts" and intrinsic pre- 
diction which shifts “the emphasis away from 
the outer world and specific behaviors toward 
abstract conceptualizations of behavior and 
to the relatively enduring intrapsychic sys- 
tem” (p. 7). He states that the “negative 
findings of many studies of prediction from 
projective data may represent a failure to 
distinguish between extrinsic prediction and 
intrinsic prediction and to recognize the dif- 
ference in psychic levels involved.” (p. 8). 
To avoid confusion it is obviously important 
to delineate the predictive tasks involved 
clearly. Under extrinsic prediction he defines 
4 types of tasks. These are: 1) response pre- 
diction (what the patient will do); 2) in- 
tensive prediction (how intense is the re- 
action); 3) situational prediction (in what 
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situation will the response occur); and 4) 
threshold prediction (how much pressure is 
needed to evoke a particular response), He 
further suggests that “contradictory re sponses 
are taken to represent different levels of psy- 
chological functioning or organization. We 
assume that these responses represent alter- 
native endogenous inclinations to action, and 
that there exist both situational and psycho- 
logical functions that exercise a modulating, 
redirecting, selecting and otherwise modifying 
role.” (p. 7) He also introduces the relevance 
of considering stimulus equivalence in the 
prediction problem. 

The most concrete definition of rules for 
inferring overt behavior is presented by Zyg- 
munt Piotrowski. He lists at least eight rules 
of interpretation from which inferences about 
behavior potentialities can be made by means 
of the Rorschach test. These seem to be suf- 
ficiently well defined to be tested experiment- 
ally, but the problem of how to keep in mind 
the “interdependence of components” within 
the entire record when making predictions 
about overt behavior is only partially resolved 
by the suggestion that we concentrate on 
those aspects of the test material “which 
have the greatest bearing upon the active 
guidance, control, and eventual suppression of 
behavior" (p. 63). He demonstrates his rules 
brilliantly in an analysis of the test-retest 
Rorschach protocols of both twins. 


In the actual analysis of the projective test 
data the authors show a striking degree of 
agreement in their independent evaluation of 
the twins by different projective methods; 
and they show a few striking disagreements 
Which the inadequacy of the casc history does 
nothing to clarify. It is possible that the most 
obvious first step in the resolution of the pre- 
diction problem is to refine our interviewing 
techniques so that we are asking the right 
questions. 

Between the four projective analysts and 
the discussant the problem of predicting overt 
behavior receives a thorough analysis. How- 
ever, for this reviewer, one difficulty remains. 
It resides in the fact that prediction as it 
relates to routine psychological reporting in 
daily clinical practice is never defined. Pre- 
diction of overt behavior is dealt with as 
something we do not normally do, and for 
which a methodology must be worked out. 
That is, how relevant is the question raised 
by W. Henry as to whether we should con- 
cern ourselves with prediction of overt be- 
havior at all (which he answers affirmatively) 
and does it perhaps apply differently to dif- 
ferent projective techniques? What is it we 
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do when we write a psychological report and 
make inferences about a patients. behavior? 
How much of the psychological report con- 
sists of a description (prediction?) of overt 
behavior and how much refers to unconscious 
or overt processes (facets of the personality 
organized or functioning and recognizable on 
different levels)? What are we diagnosing 
when we call a patient a latent homosexual 
or a borderline schizophrenic? Do these terms 
infer something (or can they) about the 
overt behavior in the same way that a state- 
ment such as the following made by Dr. 
Piotrowski about one of the twins: "Tom is 
competitive, plainly sadomasochistic, argu- 
mentive and assertive and more frankly ex- 
hibitionistic," (p. 58). Is Dr. Piotrowski here 
describing potentialities or actualitie? In 
other words, when a descriptive statement ap- 
plied to a patient's behavior is not readily 
recognized in overt behavior, is the fault due 
to inaccurate and unsophisticated observations 
and/or faulty interpretation, or are we deal- 
ing with something that is truly covert, or 
possibly only a behavioral potentiality? Is the 
main problem one of improving our obser- 
vational and interviewing techniques or our 
diagnostic tools? It would seem that we can- 
not improve the latter without refining the 
former. 

In short, this is a unique book and well 
worth careful analysis. It offers a positive 
contribution, whether it is considered as an 
approach to the study of overt behavior, as 
was its intention; or as a guide to projective 
test interpretation; or as an elucidation of 
the possible etiology and psychodynamics of 
overt sexual psychopathology. 


STEPHANIE Z. DUDEK 

Head, Psychological Testing Service 
Allan Memorial Institute 
Montreal, Canada. 


Cattell, R. B. and Scheier, І. H. The 
Meaning and Measurement of Neu- 
roticism and Anxiety. New York: 
Ronald Press, 1961, pp. 535. $12.00 


First let me say that the book presents 
the authors’ equivocal theoretical formula- 
tions based upon the results of researches of 
varying degrees of conclusiveness. These for- 
mulations would seem to have little practical 
importance to the clinician. The research 
represents Cattell’s most important excursion 
into the psychopathological, yet the method- 
ology set forth at length will be of little in- 
terest to most clinicians. However, I happen 
to be one of the few clinicians who will find 
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the book an essential addition to his library. 
Profesor Cattell has been pursuing the 
scientific description of personality for the 
past two decades. His devotion to the devel- 
opment of methodology for research and 
theory construction earns him an undisputed 
place among the great men of science, We 
are fortunate that Cattell finds time to tell 
us of his work through his many writings. 


In this book there is no attempt to ade 
quately review the concepts of anxiety and 
neurosis and related research. Unidimen: 
sional studies of anxiety are ignored and 
workers such as Sarason, Spence, and Farber 
do not appear in the 236-item bibliography, 
Even the pioneer factor analytic study of 
anxiety by O'Connor, Lorr, and Stafford in 
1956 is not discussed, but merely cited in the 
bibliography. The authors probably are justi- 
fied in thinking that their efforts and space 
could be used more advantageously to discuss 
their own interests. 

The methodology discussed їп the book 
and employed in the various studies com- 
mands attention. Perhaps most important is 
the extension of the use of marker variables 
into a canon for factor analytic research, that 
variables should be included to provide rep- 
resentation of background factors other than 
those being concentrated upon. 

A more questionable methodology employed 
by the authors involves the use of clinical 
determinations of anxicty and neurosis, As 
you know, factor analysts are particularly 
liable to the accusation that their derived 
factors only have meaning mathematically, 
and not in real life. While the criticism is 
unfair since the factors are defined opera- 
tionally and exactly by reference to test items, 
the authors have made remarkable conces- 
sions to such critics. They are not content to 
work with a derived factor, even though it 
is identifiable as neurotic or anxiety related 
by the variable loaded on it, unless the 
factor discriminates among neurotics, psy- 
chotics, and normal, Thus, many of their 
researches depend upon current conceptuali- 
zations and practices to the extreme of 
employing clinical subcategories of neurosis. 

The authors even desert the multi-dimen- 
sional approach to lump all their neurotics 
together in a single group for the basic re- 
search in this book. This is weakly justified 
by the high common pattern similarity of 
the neurotic subtype samples on the 16 PF 
test. The authors may have been trying to 
simplify their design but they ignore the 
likelihood that response sets increase pat- 
ern similarities. Surely it would have been 
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more realistic to acknowledge the inexactness 
of clinical subtype definitions and the incon- 
sistencies of diagnosticians in different parts 
of the country in various clinical settings. 
More appropriate would have been the use 
of a transposed factor analytic design to 
classify the subjects by symptom picture type. 
With alarm, 1 fear the passing of one of our 
most constructive iconoclasts, 

The authors pull together in this book 39 
main investigations and, since each involves 
many factors, the task is a formidable onc. 
There seems to be no way to avoid the myriad 
of symbols for tests; questionnaires; ratings; 
first- and second-order factors; along with 
background variables and factors. The result- 
ing confusion of symbols makes very difficult 
reading. Cattell’s proclivity to compose new 
words from old roots may avoid terminology 
with old connotations but contributes further 
to the unreadability of the book. 

The many research findings and theoretical 
formulations in the book defy brief re- 
counting. Frequently, factor loadings and 
coefficients are too small to merit comment 
but the general procedure was as follows: 

a) Select questionnaire and rating items 

probably related to anxiety. 

b) Identify the first- and second-order 
factors for those items, 

€) Repeat the three steps with objective 
test items, 

d) Repeat above steps for neurotics, 

€) See which questionnaire and rating 
factors discriminate between neurotics, 
normals, and psychotics. 

f) Cross relate the factors from the ques- 
tionnaire, rating and objective test 
item domains, 

8) Consider factor loadings for various 
neurotic subtypes, 

h) Seek the expression of the factors in 
transient moods, as opposed to stable 
States through the ingenious use of 
factor analysis in R-incremental and P 
designs which introduce the time di- 
mension, 

i) Consider physiological variables multi- 
dimensionally in relation to anxiety 
and neurosis. 

j) Considerable space is devoted to an in- 
tegrated theoretical formulation. 

k) This is followed by a discussion of the 
methodology of clinical testing with 
practical suggestions for sampling the 
proposed factors in individuals. 


Witson H. Guertin 
University of Florida 
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Fein, L. G., The Three-Dimensional 
Personality Test. International Uni- 
versities Press, New York. 1960. рр. 
xii + 324, $6.75. 


A patient, noting this volume on my desk 
asked, “What are the three dimensions of рег" 
sonality?” Strikingly, the same question was 
asked by several psychologists last year. This 
unique projective technique is relatively un- 
known in the field, First reported in 1947 by 
its author, Doris Twitchell-Allen, only ten 
subsequent published references are to be 
found. It is in this respect that Dr, Fein's 
work stands as a significant contribution to 
the field of projective techniques. 


Leah Gold Fein, whose doctorate is from 
Yale, teaches and practices clinical psychology 
in Connecticut. Her work reflects the mul- 
tiple influences of Yale, her extensive clinical 
experience and her research association with 
Kurt Lewin. For almost ten years she has 
been working with Twitchell-Allen on the 
refinement and application of the Three Di- 
mensional Personality Test (3-DPT) . 


A number of projective techniques have 
achieved wide usage and popularity long 
before publication of substantial research or 
clinical data (MAPS, Blackie, etc.). The 
3-DPT has won no popularity contest, per- 
haps because it is not "cute" or simple. The 
3-DPT materials and procedures are complex 
and, interestingly enough, threatening to 
some psychologists. Among the relatively few 
psychologists who have examined this tech- 
nique one should not be surprised to hear 
rather heated or defensive comments. These 
comments seem to be directed toward the 
absence of face validity in the 3-DPT. One 
wonders why such a reaction is not readily 
identified as a tribute to the stimulus value 
of the instrument. 

Dr. Fein presents data to demonstrate both 
reliability and validity in the use of the 
3-DPT with normal and clinical populations. 
Chapters II through VII present data derived 
from a population of 108 normals, including 
53 children and 81 clinical patients. It is 
questionable whether the size of the sample 
and its heterogeneous content justifies the 
intensive statistical treatment reported, but 
the effort to treat the data objectively is 
certainly commendable, 

Chapters I, VIII, IX, and X present direc- 
tions for administration, identification of the 
test materials and some interpretive data. A 
final chapter on the “Fein Scoring Schedule”, 
an appendix presenting the responses and 
IBM data procedures on one case, and à 
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five character types which are linked to de 
velopmental stages as follows Amoral (lo: 
fancy), Expedient (Early Childhood), Com- 
forming and Irrational-Conscientious (Later 
Childhood), and Rational-Altruistic (Adoles- 
cence and Adulthood) . 


Their next step was to test, interview, and 
observe the children repeatedly over a time 
span of cight years, An enormous amount of 
data was collected with the aid of seventy or 
so measuring devices, Confronted with this 
super-abundance of data the authors chose 
to convert their scores, , and impres 
sions into ratings on a smaller number of 
scales, They went on to intercorrelate these 
personality traits, factor analyze them, and 
derive individual personality patterns, They 
found six separate dimensions of personality: 
Moral Stability, Ego Strength, Super-Ego 
Strength, Spontancity, Friendliness, and a 
Hostility-Guilt complex. They handled tamm- 
ily data in the same way deriving four vec- 
tors: Consistency, Democracy-Autocracy, Mu- 
tual Trust and Approval, and Leniency- 
Severity. Patterns are then shown for cach 
subject and moral type in an extremely lucid 
way. 


Without trying to summarize their exten- 
sive results it can be said that they found 
that character is highly stable over the time 
span studied; that development of mature 
moral character is dependent, almost to the 
exclusion of other considerations, upon a 
stable, trusting, democratic family; and that 
moral character develops concomitantly with 
increasing cgo-strength, greater capacity for 
friendliness, and greater spontaneity. The 
effects of church experience, comic books, and 
other social influences were found to be 
minor; at most to operate as reinforcers of 
home learned values. 


Readers of this journal will wonder 
whether projective techniques were used. 
They were, and the authors regarded them 
as among their most valuable sources of in- 
formation. It is disappointing, however, to 
find so little evidence of how they were ac- 
tually used. Interpretations were made and 
this data was combined with the other data 
available in case-conferences in making rat- 
ings of personality traits. Presumably, al- 
though it is not stated, the Rorschach played 
a part in the rating of such traits as ego- 
strength. Mention is made of the TAT's usc- 
fulness in identifying models of behavior or 
toward which pcople the subjects felt greatest 
similarity. The few case examples given which 
cited projective test interpretation suggest 
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that a great deal of data was thrown away for 
hack of space, 

The book à a pleure to read and ih 
«кзг that the authors spared no effort to 
write a conci, clear, and complete report of 
the rewah. Of coure there are номн. 
ings — they might have traded some of their 
repeated. pawages for more cave material amd 
identifying the мх of the te wouk 
have been helpful — bat, all in all, this h 
а book which might well serve as a model for 
other longitudinal researchers and it ranis 
cime to Piagets work in the field. of moral 
development. 

Dae L. Jonson 


VA Hospital 
Houston, Texas 


Symonds, Р. M, with Jensen, A. R. 
From Adolescent to Adult. New York: 
— University Press, 1961. Pp. x 
+ 413, 


The 1 relevance of stories that 
subjects make up about pictures has been a 
matter of much debate. Certain experimental 
studies (Bellak, 1944; Murray, 1939; San- 


tion in order to investigate the persistence 
and relevance to personality of adolescent 
fantasy. 

In 1940 Symonds (1949) administered his 
Picture Story Test to forty adolescents aged 
twelve to eighteen, At that time he used this 
projective material to evaluate the subjects’ 
adjustment and also to speculate about the 
extent to which predictions about future 
adjustment could be made on the basis of 
thematic fantasy, In 1953 Symonds and Jensen 
succeeded in relocating twenty-eight of the 
original subjects, readministered the same 
Picture Story Test, and in addition conducted 
intensive interviews and administered the 
Rorschach, The subjects had been selected 
from the average range of both intelligence 
and socioeconomic status. 
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In surveying the protocol material the 
authors discovered a remarkable persistence 
of both thematic content and style of story 
telling for many of their subjects, By viewing 
side by side stories given to the same picture 
thirteen years apart the reader gains a 
remarkable sense of the persistence of an 
individual life style. For the over-all group 
Symonds found that there was a significant 
increase from adolescence to adulthood in 
the theme of depression and a decrease in 
themes of aggression, punishment and reform. 


The question of whether overt behavior 
may be predicted by thematic material is 
given many answers. Symonds states that one 
may be certain that a prominent story theme, 
say that of aggression, will be expressed in 
some aspect of personality, but that one 
cannot predict the precise manner in which 
this will occur. 


Fantasies and their expression are closely 
related to environmental changes. Adolescents 
who remained at home and did not get mar- 
ried, showed relatively little change in fan- 
(азу, whereas marriage itself produced sig- 
nificant fantasy changes. If an individual 
changed so that he began to express aggres- 
sion overtly, this theme might diminish 
conspicuously in his stories. Adult relation- 
ships could not be predicted from fantasy 
material, except that very evident sexual 
disturbance tended to be carried over into 
adulthood. 


There is thus a generally close correspond- 
ence between fantasy and life behavior but 
this relationship may not readily be predicted 
by the fantasy material itself, 

In comparing the Rorschach and Picture 
Story Test Symonds felt that both techniques 
revealed basic wishes and impulses. Since the 
stories involved a relating of wishes to social 
situations, these had a somewhat higher 
predictability for behavior than the Ror- 
schach. However, interview material and di- 
rect observation of personality functioning 
had more predictability for overt behavior 
than either projective technique. 
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The authors discovered that hobbies fol- 
lowed in adolescence tended to persist into 
adulthood. Verbalized ideas about vocational 
and educational goals had little predictability 
for this socioeconomic group, Predictions of 
adjustment made in adolescence correlated .54 
with adjustment ratings made in 1953; how- 
ever the correlation of the original ratings 
of the two judges had been only .34. 


To summarize: "Fantasy attitudes expressed 
in adolescence play a major role in determin- 
ing decisions to be made in later life. Fantasy 
is the ‘unfinished business’ of personality— 
that is, it deals with unexpressed wishes and 
desires and unresolved conflicts, Personality 
isa precipitate, a working out, and a resolu- 
tion of fantasy.” (p. 212) 

It is clear that Symonds succeeded admir- 
ably in dealing with the questions toward 
which his research was oriented. It is rare in 
the history of psychology that research ques- 
tions are attacked with such vigor and per- 
sistence, and such abundance of relevant data. 
This volume demonstrates that experimental 
data are vital to the psychology of projective 
examination. In addition a significant contri- 
bution to the psychology of adolescent growth 
has been offered. 


We are indebted to the work that Symonds 
has left for us. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A BIOGRAPHY OF HERMANN 
RORSCHACH 


One entire issue of the Bulletin of the 
Menninger Clinic contains previously un- 
published and little-known facts about Her- 
mann Rorschach from an intensive study by 
Henri Ellenberger, M.D. The editors wish to 
make this biography available to everyone 
interested in the life and works of Hermann 
Rorschach. 

Copies are 50c each, or 35c a copy for 
orders of 10 or more. Please send orders to 
Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, Box 829, 
Topeka, Kansas, 
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SIC! 


A significant event in the history of pro- 
jective techniques occurred at the annual 
business meeting of the Division of Clinical 
Psychology of the American Psychological 
Association held on September 1, 1961 in 
New York City. The Division chose as the 
recipients of its Distinguished Service Awards 
two great pioneers in the field of projective 
methods, One of these was Dr. Samuel J 
Beck, honored for his work on the Ror 
schach; the other was Dr. Henry Murray, cre- 
ator of the Thematic Apperception Test. As 
members of the Society for Projective Tech- 
niques we should be very pleased at this 
recognition afforded to our ficld of interest. 
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books, please write to the Executive Editor. 

Buss, Arnold. The psychology of aggression. 
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Klamath personalities: Ten Rorschach Case 
Studies. 

Corman, Louis. Le Test PN: Une dynam- 
ique nouvelle de la Projection. 
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D. and Herron, E. W. Inkblot perception and 
personality. 

Ittelson, W. H. and Kutash, S. B. Perceptual 
changes in Psychopathology. 

Mogensen, A.; Fenger, Gjertrud; and Lange, 
B. Rorschach on 122 ten-year old Danish 
children: A standardizational and structural 
study. 
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